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AND PATRONIZED BY 
‘HERE MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
I ANC 


His Late R. H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 


OVERLAND GUIDE AND HARLLOCX 
TO 


EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSI&, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA 


AND 
NEW ZREALAR ©. 


THROUGH ROUTES, 


2 . 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY v s 


eaten ») CLOCKS. 


-Morning Post. 


on, from the plainest to the 
is at present capable. 


WATCHES. 


Chronometer, Duplex, Lever, Hori- 
zontal, Vertical, Minute, Halt-quarter, 
and Quarter Repeaters, ay pa 
and Plain Centre Seconds, Keyless, 
Ceronogranhs, Enamelled, Astrono- 
mical, and Reversible Watches. 


From 200 Guineas to 
£3 38. each. 


CLOCKS. 


Drawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Bed-Room, Library, 


ret, Stable, Railway, “Post- 
Office, Shop, Warehouse, 
Office, or Counting-house. 


From 1,000 Guineas to £1 1s. each. 


Clogks & Bronzes manufactured from High+ 
Designs by English, French, an 
Italian Artists of great celebrity. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS. 


. OPINIONS OF THE LONDON PRESS UPON BENSON’S GREAT CLOCK AND WATCHES: 


- { “As a sample of English clockwork ona large scale, the works of this are robably the finest finished 
that have ever been ecen in this country. No ‘Chronometer could be fitted with more perfect or carefully- 


adjusted at june 
“A triumph of ingenuity.”—: cegraph, 31. 
“The entire finislr is of the highest cast.”—Daily News, May 29. 
did = eee piece of mechanism we have never seen.”—Standard. 
‘and unmistakably the best finished clock in the Exhibition.”—Engineer, August 15, 1862, 
sh watch-trade only follow up with the same spirit 
jigners in decorative watches, there seems to be no 
ur own hands,”—Times, June 23. 


MEDAL AND HONOURABLE MENTION, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIA OUTFITS. 


WHITELOCK & SON, 
EAST INDIA AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
166, STRAND, LONDON, 


OPPOSITE THE CHURCH, NEAR SOMERSET HOUSE, 
AND AT 54, CHARING CROSS. 
ESTABLISHED 85 YEARS. 


TRAVELLERS to India are recommended to provide the Shirts, Hosiery, 
and Under Clothing supplied by WHITELOUK AND SON. Many of the articles 
are manufactured by them expressly for India, and can be had at their establishment only. 


WHITELOCK’S Corrazza Shirts. 
WHITELOCK’S Oriental (Silk and Wool) Shirts. 
WHITELOCR’S Overland Trunks. 
WHITELOCK’S India Gauze Vest. 
WHITELOCK’S Tweed Anglo-Indian Suits. 


LADIES’ INDIA OUTFITS. 


Ladies supplied with every requisite for Overland or Sea passage, in Under 
Clothing, Hosiery, Morning Dresses, &c. Material and sewing first-rate. 
Prices, the most moderate possible. Detailed Price List forwarded free on 
application to 


WHITELOCK AND SON, 
166, STRAND, LONDON. — 


Whitelock’s India Oatalogue, free by Post) tocany part of Indio. 
[51-Lo 


ADVBRTTISRMENTS. 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE 


BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, AND CHINA. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER. 


PAID ‘UP CAPITAL, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £260,000. 


HEAD OFFIOE, 52, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E£.O. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq, Onarmman. 


NALD EARNAOH, Sm FREDERIOK J. HALLIDAY, K.0.B. 
Gkonee MAY, Esq. ie | DAVID TRAIL ROBERTSON, Esq., ex-officio, 


DAVID TRAIL ROBERTSON, Eeq., Onrer MANAGER, 


|ANK OF ENGLAND. 
sreseeseserereseee LONDON JOINT STOOK BANK, 


. Mees. CLARKE, 80N, & RAWLINS, Ooleman Street. 


TURQUAND. YOUNGS, and Co., PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
z i of Messrs, W. NIGOL and Oo. Bombéy, 
; M, ROBERT ON, Bea of Messrs, J. M. ROBER'PSON & Co., Colombo. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES. 
INSPECTOR OF BRANCHES o1...s0sssssssssceesseeesseees Wie SAOKBON, Bag. 


. GEORGE JOHN, Eaq.......+ 


. JOHN H. DAVIDSON, Eaq. Manager, 
. BEPT. SHORT, Eaq..... Manager. 
. WALTER ORMISTON, Esq. +» Manager. 
Manager. 

+. Manager. 

. Manager. 

. GEOBGE J. BUCHANAN, Eeq. Manager, 


BIT} CHARLES PEARSON, Em.. 


Pree a = Sxents Drafts, mule ab any of ita Branches store mee: 
jioned; issues ‘or Credit. the overland Route, terms 
for which can be apoertained a t the He cad Oolce in Londons” 


Bank will irchase or sale of Indian securities, undertakes the safe custody of same, and 

fe receipt of interest, ‘dividends, idends, pay, pensions, and other moneys, for remittance heels the Bank or 
‘The Bank receives hang A on on Gcvoei on which interest will be allowed the length of time 
deposited. Particulars as aaa be nacertelned ae the Heed Ome 6S Btreet, London, 


OFFICE HOURS.—From 10a.m.to8p.m. SATURDAYS.—From 10 a.m. to 2 pm. 
62, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €.c. (8-Lo. 
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__ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


ESTABLISHED, 1846. 


HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH, 5, GEORGE STREET. 


| LONDON, 3, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W., AND 10, ST. JAMES’S 
STREET, S.W. 


——— 
ADVANTAGES AFFORDED BY THE COMPANY. 


Moderate rates of premium and liberal conditions with reference to residence in India, 
and other places abroad. Officers in the Army and Navy assured on favourable terms. 
Premiums received in any part of the world where Agencies have been established. 
Immediate reduction of premiums, on change of residence from a less healthy to a more 
| €avourable climate, according to fixed classes, no medical certificate being required. 
Every facility afforded in the settlement of claims, either in India or at home. 
Loans, in connection with Assurance, to Military Officers or others proceeding to India, 


POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 


Large additions to the Company’s Policies were made at the Divisions of Profits in 1854 
and 1859. 


Amount of Assurances in force as at 25th May, 1863. 
Annual Income of the Company, upwards of........... 


AGENCIES. 
EAST INDIES. 
-JoHN BorRapale & Co. 
-Binyy & Co. 
«CARDWELL, Parsons, é& Co. 
-Lorrain, Sanpranps, & Co. 
-Tuz Borneo Co., Limirep. 
.Finpiay, Ricuarpson, & Co, 


CALCUTTA... 
MADRAS. 
BOMBAY.. 
PENANG.. 
SINGAPORE 
MANILLA....... 


CEYLON. 


COLOMBO........ ts eneceecensese cesses sseesessereeee ALSTONS, SCOTT, & Co, 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Actuary. 
Lo.) SAM. R, FERGUSSON, Res. Sec, in London. 


_ eT 


2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCES. 


ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


hich have been incorporated the Medical, Invalid, and Family 
run vi Endowment Life Assuranoe Companies.) 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 
Head Offices—7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


This Company’s extensive and completely organised system of Branches in the 
East Indies, conducted by Professional Secretaries, enables it to offer facilities to 
Indian Assurers not afforded by any other Institution. 


Position and Progress of the Company. 
According to the last Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 
The Accumulated Assets exceed .. +» £714,846 
‘The Subscribed Capital ........... 500,000 
The Annual Income from Life Premiums exceeds +» 268,712 
The New Business is progressing at the rate of nearly £40,000 per annum. 
Position and Progress of the Indian Branch. 
‘The Investments exceed .. 
The Annual Income from 
The Claims paid on Indian Assurances exceed .. 
INDIAN MANAGEMENT IN LONDON. 
COMMITTER =: 
WM. BEATTIE, Esq., M.D. D. M. GORDON, Esq. 
Colonel CROUDACE. G. G. KIRBY, Esq. 
P. M. TAIT, Esq. 


DIRHCTOR OF INDIAN BUSINESS =: 
P. M. TAIT, Esq., F.S.S., F.RG.S., late of Calcutta. 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA 
CALCUTTA, 
W. F. FERGUSSON, Esq., Manager. 
W. B. WALLS, Esq., Acting-Manager. 
MADRAS. 
Messrs. LINE & Co., Agents. 
C. L. O'BRIEN, Esq., Secretary to Branch Board. 
BOMBAY. 
Messrs. EWART, LATHAM, & Co., Agents. 
C. H. OGBOURNE, Esq., Secretary to Branch Board. 
CEYLON. 
Messrs. GEO. WALL & Co., Agents. 
JAMES SWAN, Esq., Secretary to Branch Board. 
Wir asoor Firry Aczncies at Ur-Country Srations in Inpra. 

The Company transacts the Business of the Agra and United Service, Simla, and 
other Indian Banks. Rates of Premium for India, with Forms for Proposal, may 
be obtained from the Secretary, at the Chief Office in Pall Mall, or at any of the 
Branches or Agencies in this Country or in India. [12-Lo. 


£189,973 
613,632 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 8 


WATERLOW AND SONS, 
MANUFACTURING & EXPORT STATIONERS, 


Birchin Lane, London Wall, and Parliament Street, 


LONDON, 


Gentractors with Her ‘Majesty's Stationery Office, and the principal Banking and Railway 
Companies in England and India, 


TWO FIRST CLASS MEDALS. 


Manufactured Stationery. 


WRITING PAPERS. 


‘The largest and most varied assortment of Writing Papers in England. In addition to the papers of 
waperfine quality manufactured by themselves and other first-class makers, Messrs. W. have in stock 
most of the inferior makes, usually advertised as cheap, and are in a position to offer them at prices far 
lower than they are generally quoted. i 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, 5 
aretes requiring Account Books for immediate use, may select front a stock of many hundred volumes, 


st every variety of ruling and binding. Where special patterns are required can 
be supplied at the shortest possible notice, as the whole process of manufacture is parr plres 


‘ 


WATERLOW'S PATENT COPYING MACHINES, 


Patronised by Her Majesty's Stationery Office, which may be had complete from 20s, upwards. Ft 
Umited pola ener ie ‘travelling, their Improved Manifold Writers are recommended, which ' 

be had complete: large note size, 7s, 6d.; large letter, 128. 6d. The largest and best assortment 
of Hint-clase copying apparatus in the kingdom. 


for the office, library, boudoir, fc rhe useful 
aGiih preset for gesteiaan or indy.” Amost extensive and’ cholce sock may be aelsled’ ton 


Ti SH! hom ad 
MERCHANTS. CAP’ TAINS: AND IPPERS (to w! great advantages are offered), 


‘are invited to s from an STOCK OF GENERAL STATIONERY. 
WATERLOW. AN’ SONS’ Shipping Department and Factories, 65 to and Car- 

pentere! Bal Nace NPs City Depot, 24 and 25, Birchin Lane; Western dito, 49," Parliament 
treet, Westminster. 


{57-Lo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS FOR INDIA. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HBR MASESTY. 


Wall Light for India, 


y 
ORNAMENTAL & ENGRAVED TABLE GLASS. 


China and Earthenware of the Newest Designs and Patterns. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 


(Patentees of the Petroleum and Kerosene Lamps), 
Have much pleasure in calling the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, to their 


FIVE NEW SHOW ROOMS, 


Lately added to their Manufactory, in which are displayed every description of thelr Manufactures, of 
the most rich, unique, and tasteful designs; among which may be enumerated 


CHANDELIERS IN CRYSTAL, BRONZE, AND OR-MOLU, 
CANDELABRA, with the true Oriental Colours, WALL LIGHTS, &c,, 
CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, FOUNTAINS & MOSQUES FOR INDIA, 
REGISTERED DESIGNS OF LAMPS FOR INDIA, 


CITY SHOW ROOMS-147, HOUNDSDITCH. 
WORKS-LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 
CONTRACTS taken, and experienced men sent out if required, as for HIS HIGHNESS 
THE NIZAM, Secunderabad, India, the Sultan, and Viceroy of Egypt. 

Club, Mess, and General Furnishing Orders for Glass, China, and Earthenware, promptly executed. 

ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. [28-Le. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B. BARRETT. BRO* 


The most ea assortment.of INKS : 


‘A MOST NOTABLE. PECULIARITY OF, 
BARRETT’ BROTHERS’ 


Overland Trunks 


Is their extreme Lightness, an advantage-entirely, unattended byloss. 
Zs of Btrength. 


“184, OXFORD: STREET. W. 
Illustrated Catalogues forwarded’ Free by Post. 


> 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 7 
MANUFACTURER OF REGISTERED PORTMANTEAUS. 
J oO ler | NJ oe | i l ] Travelling Equipage Manufacturer 
J to the Army and Navy. 
97, REGENT STREET: QUAD ANE, AND 212, PICCADILLY, 
Six Doors West of jent Ovreus, London, 


THIS ARTICLE HAS FIVE 
COMPARTMENTS. 
A to contain Linen, 


mnets, 
© —,, ~— Mantles and Shawls, 
BD Dresses. 

E 5, _ Light Articles, 


J CBN HILL respectfully solicits the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and all persons travelling to any part of the globe, to his newly-invented LADIES’ EXPANDING 

PORTMANTEAU, which for strength, portability, and capacity for containing, excels all others ever 

invented ; is strongly recommended for tontinental, railway, and general travelling. ‘To be had only of 


the inventor, 
HILL'S IMPROVED METALLIC RIVETED HINGED BOTTOM BAG, with wide opening, 
superseding all others for convenience. 


OVERLAND TRUNES, 


For Travelling in India, made of Japanned Waterproof, Iron Bearers, éc. 
‘Dimensions. 


408. 32s. 


se 
i} 15 14 = 
If with Trays, 5s. extra; if with straps to sling on the back of the animal, 7. cach Trunk, extra. 


CONVENIENT TIN CASES FOR PAPERS, ETC. 


AIR TIGHT ae ee: 
TIN BOXES a Cees 
= Naval ry mttary 
Ladies’ Bonnets Petrionhie 


&e., &e. = t é : &e., &e, 
212, PICCADILLY, AND 97,. REGENTOSTREET, LONDON. 


|.B.—Hill’s Illustrated Catalogue will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of Two Postage Stamps, at 217 
Piccadilly, London. Separate Catalogue for Barrack Furniture, at wholesale prices. [65-Lo. 


8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THURSTON & CO.’S 
SLATE BILLIARD TABLES, 


SOLID OR OTHERWISE ca” SUIL Buk GLIBATES: 


x* ESTABLISHED A.D. 1814, 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1814." 


Messrs. THURSTON AND CO., 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS 


By Appointment to Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales. 


Exhibitors of the celebrated Historical Table in Class XXX. illustrating the Wars 
of the Roses, now erected at Warwick Castle. 


14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
AND AT SALISBURY WHARF, ADELPHI, W.C. 


‘The superiority of Messrs. Taunstox & Co.'s Tables consists in the exquisite smoothness of the bed, 
or surface, and the unrivalled and DURABLE elasticity of the cushions, the whole being reduced to 
cnathematical precision. 
Messrs THURSTON & Co. have been patronised by Royalty since the time of George ITI., during which 
they have also been honoured by the patronag nage of the principal Nobility and Gentry of the United 
Kingdom, nearly 250 of HER MAJEST 'S and the NATIVE REGIMENTS at home and abroad, and 
more than 100 of the principal London, Provincial, and FOREIGN CLUBS. 


NN.B.~14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND is the only house where the THURSTON TABLE can beobtained. 
CLOTHS OF THE FINEST TEXTURE, 
Made expressly for Messrs. T. & Co., by the first House in the Trade. 
BALLS of superior & well-seasoned Ivory, turnedon the truest mechanical principle. 
INVENTORS ANI) MANUFACTURERS OF THE CENTRAL REVOLVING LAMP, 


Being the best light ever constructed for Billiard Tables, and which can be specially adapted for INDIA 
to resist the draught of the PUNKAH. 


Patent Cement for Cue Tips, in Bottles, at 1., 1s. 6d., and 28. each. 


‘THE GAME OF BILLIARDS.’ By EDWIN KENTFIELD, of Brighton. 
London: Published by the Proprietors, THURSTON & CO. [63-Lo, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. > 


BENHAM AND SONS’ 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD SEATS: AND FREE BY POST; 
It contains Tlustrations of their 
extensive tock of Cores, i ender, 


=f ted Gooking At aan Tron and 
"Bedeteads. and ghilaren's 


Blankets £0. Bathe Pumps 
Water-Olvsets, Hot Water & Appar 
ratus, Conservatories. &c., Cutlery, 
Electro-Plate, Tea Urns, Lamps, 
and every desoription of General 
Furnishing Ironmongery. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 


FRENCH POLISHED MAHO- 
Gany Case. containing 3 
Dozen best Ivory-handled 
Table Knives \No. 12, 
2 Dozen iat Knives, 

airs of Meat Carvers, 
2 Pairsof Poult 
aud 1 Table Steel 


Ivory HANDLED ‘BaxaxozD 
TaBLE KNIVES, from lis. 6d. to 
to pat- 


558. per Dozen, 

tern and quality. Carvers to cor- 
respond, 

ELECTRO PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Pat Threaded 

ern, OF 
‘Widile Patter, or Old sliver fraveated Cot-(*hall aly: oF 
Pattern. | tage Pattern. | Rose Pattern. 

He 
Quality, | Plating. | _riating. | Plating. | _Piaung. 
a £220 | £215 0 | #215 0 | #310 0 | #310 0 
12 220 216 215 0 310 0 310 0 
12 Dessert 1120 220 220 280 280 
12 Dessert Spoons 12 06 220 220 280 280 
‘2 Gravy Spoon: 016 0 100 100 170 170 
1 Soup Ladle 013 6 016 0 016 O 100 100 
1 Fish Knife 015 0 018 0 018 0 Pe 100 
4 Sauce Ladles 016 0 100 100 160 160 
4 oso 010 0 010 0 012 0 012 0 
1 020 026 026 030 ee: 
a 100 160 , ee 115 0 115° 
ip BEET eUe TEL aad] gee 
ie GS ae RS Bee 
i Butter 040 046 0 46 060 060 
£13 6 0 (£7 0 0 |£i7 0 0 (£2019 6 (£019 6 


OAK PLATE CHESTS FROM 55s., ACCORDING TO SIZE. 
THE PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO 5 PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR READY MONEY. 


BENHAM AND SONS, 


Nos. 19, 20, and 21, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 'W. 


10 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F. S. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP, 


Choice Perfumery, and every description of Toilet Soap. 
MANUFACTORY, 
32 & 38, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DEPOT—243, RUE ST. DENIS, PARIS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED 
AND UNIVERSALLY 


PATRONISED BY THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


¥. 8. CLEAVER’S Prize Medal Honey Soap—warranted not to irritate the Skin, 
and strongly recommended for the Nursery. 


F. S. CLEAVER’S Emollient Brown Windsor. 
¥F. S. CLEAVER’S Marsh Mallow Soap. 


The following Soaps, especially recommended for the delicacy and elegance of 
the Perfume, combined with the greatest care and attention in their preparation, and 
their soothing influence on the Skin :— 


F. S. CLEAVER’S Pure White Glycerine Soap. 
F. S. CLEAVER’S Glycerine Cent-Fleurs Soap. 
F. S, CLEAVER’S Floral Soaps. 
F. S. CLEAVER’S Spermaceti Toilet Soap. 
F. 8. CLEAVER’S Extra Fine Lettuce Milk Soap. 
F. 8S. CLEAVER’S Sulphur Soap. 
¥. S. CLEAVER’S Saponaceous Tooth Powder—recommended by Dr. Bowditch 
as the best Dentrifice for preserving the Teeth. 
F. S. CLEAVER’S Bear’s Grease, for strengthening the hair. 
F. 8. CLEAVER’S Treble Distilled and Highly Perfumed Lavender Water. 
¥. S. CLEAVER’S New Perfume—“ As you like it,”—delicate, fragrant, and 
permanent. 


¥.S. CLEAVER’S Jockey Club Bouquet, Ess. Bouquet, Guards’ Bouquet, Kiss 
Me Quick, May Blossom, New Mown Hay, and other Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief. 
F. S. CLEAVER’S Nursery Powder—warranted pure. 


eS eae ees 
Every article manufactured by F. 8S. CLEAVER is 
warranted Genuine, and charged at the lowest possible 


vrice, and guaranteed to stand any climate. te 
ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ll 


MANY ENGRAVINGS 


EVERY EVENT OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 
ITS LITERARY MATTER COMPRISES 
Essays on Public Affairs, Critical Notices of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts 
Music and the Drama; with a 
COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
AT HOME, ABROAD, AND IN THE COLONIES. 


‘The Proprietors and Conductors of the InLustratep Lonpox News believe that one of the causes of its 
success is that the Journal has always honestly advocated National InTErgst, without fear or 
of party or class; and that it receives a ready welcome in every home, for the reason that all 
obj ble subjects are rigidly excluded from its pages. Among its contributors are not afew 
eminent Tiberary men, Its contents embody a great mass of useful and interesting information, well 
digested and arranged. The Engravings in each number, with the occasional addition of 
PICTURES, PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


for the parrone of being framed, render this Journal the most interesting, pleasing, and instructive 
16 


‘Asa mediom for Advertising it has no equal; and, considering its enormous circulation, the 
charges are moderate. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING FOUR DOUBLE NUMBERS AND CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Unstamped Copies:—Per Year, £1 4s,; per Half-Year, 12s. 
, Stamped Copies:—Per Year, £1 88. 8d.; per Half-Year, 1ds.; with Christmas Number, 14s, 84. 
Single Copies, Fivepence; Stamped, Sixpence. : 
A few Copies of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS from the Commencement may be had at the Office. 
43 Volumes, cloth gilt, £40 88.; sewed, £29 14s, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS MAY ALSO BE HAD IN MONTHLY PARTS AND VOLUMES, 


. 


Bubseriptions received by all Bookssliers and Newsvendors; and at the Ofice, 198, Strand, London. ria 


12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. FEF. DENT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, 
CHRONOMETER MAKER, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 


83 and 34, COCKSPUR STREET, 


CHARING CROSS, 
(OORNER OF SPRING GARDENS), 


LONDON. 


DENTS CHRONOMETERS have long held pre-eminent rank, 


as may be seen from the following reports :— 


SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Inventor of the Armstrong Gun, says :— 
“9, Hyde Park Street, W.—14éh November, 1861. 
“The Chronometer Watch you made for me in December, 1859, has never been affected by travelling 
or riding ; its variation at the end of the year was only 45 seconds, It has proved in 
every respect a most satisfactory Watch. “Ww. G. ARMSTRONG. 
“Mr. M. F. Dent, 33, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross.” 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, Greenwich Observatory: reporting in 1829 on 
the celebrated trial, when nearly 500 Chronometers were tested, says :— 


“Your Chronometer, No. 114, is entitled to the First Premiam, Actual variation in the year 0-64 
hundredths of a second. This is superior to any other yet tried. 
“Mr, Dent.” “J. POND, Astronomer Royal. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ASTRONOMER, M. Sreuve, of St. Pztzrssure, 
reporting upon 81 Chronometers tested by the Russian Chronometrical Expedition, 
in 1843, says :— 

“The Dent Crronomerens have held First RANK in a brilliant manner. They contributed, beyond 
dispute, THE MosT EFFECTUALLY to the exactitude of the results. ig emmireee 


WB By Command of the Emperor, the Russian Geld Medal of the highest order of merit was presented 
rr. Dent. 


Council and Prize Medals Awarded by the Royal Commissioners of 
International Exhibitions, 1851 and 1862. [1l-Lo. 


INDUS ROUTE, 


Twelve hours after the arrival at Bombay of the Mail from 
England a Steamer of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company leaves for Kurrachee. 


Twenty-four hours after the arrival at Kurrachee of the 
vessel of the B.I.S.N. Company, a Steamer in correspon- 
dence with the Scinde Railway leaves Kotree, on the Indus, 
for Mooltan, and intermediate stations. 


At Kurrachee Passengers and Goods are booked through 
by the Scinde Railway and Indus Steam Flotilla to the 
Punjab. 


The expense of the journey from London to Lahore 
is about £150. 


THE PUNJAUB RAILWAY 


IS EXPECTED TO BE OPEN FROM 


LAHORE TO MOOLTAN, 
In the early part of March, 1865. 
By Order, 
S. H.R. PARRY, Acting Secretary. 


Scinde Ruilway Company's Office, Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, 1st Feb., 1864. [84-Lo. 


WHISTLE R’ S, 


i, STRAND, 


You can obtain either of the above, by every Maker, Second Hand 


AMMUNITION OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALSO 


PLATE, WATCHES, JEWELLERY, 


Plated Goods of every Description ; 


In fact, it is a complete Cabinet, having a little of everything to 
choose from. It would repay any purchaser to look round his little 
Collection. 


ANYTHING TAKEN IN EXCHANGE IN LIEU OF MONEY, 


EDWARD WHISTLER, 11, STRAND, 


OPPOSITE TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


N.B.—All orders must be accompanied by a remittance or references. 
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GROVER AND BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC 


' ee an 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Are offered as preferable to all others, for the following reasons :— 


3. They are more simple and durable, and leas liable to derangement. 

2, They sew from ordinary reels, and no rewinding of thread is necessary. 

3, They sew with equal facility all fabrice, the most delicate and the heaviest, and with all kinds of 
thread, silk, cotton, or linen. 

4. They stitch, hem, fell, cord, bind, tuck, gather, quilt, braid, and embroider with equal facility. 

| 5. They fasten both ends of the seam by thelr own operation, and the seam is so strong and elastic that 
it never breaks, even on the bias. 

€. The scam is more plump and beautiful, retaining its plumpness and beauty after washing better than 
any other, and though cut at every sixth stitch remains firm, and neither runs nor ravels in wear. 

7. The sea can be removed in altering garments, AFTER PROPER INSTRUCTIONS, without picking or 
cutting them. 

8. ‘These Machines are more easily kept in order than any other, and need not be taken apart to be olled. 

9. Watching and varying the tensions upon the thread, necessary in other machines, is unnecessary in 
these. The tension being once adjusted on the Grover AND Baker Macuiyg, any amount of 
sewing may be done without change. 

10, They make BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERY without any change of arrangement, simply by insertin; 

1% *Midreads of suitable sizes and colours for this purpose. ‘They are the only Machines that bots. 


embrolder and sew perfectly. 
‘ 1, The work done by these, Machines cannot possibly be equalled by any other, and it hes always 


received the first premium over all competitors wherever exhibited. 
19. Every Machine guaranteed, and instruction to purchasers gratis. 


> Nearly 100,000 of these Machines are now in use in all parts of the world. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free on application. 
N.B.—MACHINES FOR INDIA PACKED IN AIR-TIGHT CASES WITHOUT CHARGE, 


: GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MACHINE Co,, 
150, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 
: 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. © 
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F. & C. OSLER, 
45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
CANDELABRA, LUSTRES, WALL LIGHTS, 
TABLE GLASS, &o, &, 


Glass Dinner Services fo: a persons, from £7 If 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2 oe 
All articles ented in plein figures, 

Ormamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 


Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, for Gas and Candles.. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass; 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ape BARR AREPY 7 a: 
a a 5 4 = 


201N9 NYLON! SMVHSOVYG UOF CIAVHOND 
sgaseq’ ai) wt BOTY! 


BRADSHAW’S 


RAILWAY, &., THROUGH ROUTE AND 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, 


TURKEY, PERSIA, EGYPT, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, CHINA, AND JAPAN; 


THE TRAVE LLER’S MANUAL 


HOW TO REACH AND HOW TO LIVE IN THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA. 


CONTAINING EVERY INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH RAILWAY, STEAM NAVIGATION, COASTING, COACH, 
DAWE, FLAT, HORSE, CAMEL, DONKEY, AND ELEPHANT CONVEYANCES, ELECTRIO TRLEGRAPHS IN 
INDIA AND EGYPT, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO FORM, CONDUCT, AND PURCHASE AN INDIAN 
ESTABLISHMENT, WITH MOST VALUABLE HINTS ON INDIAN DOMESTIO ECONOMY, PRICE CURRENTS OF 
ARTICLES IN GENERAL DEMAND, THE MANAGEMENT OF BAZAAR ACCOUNTS, TOGETHER WITH TABULAR 
YORMS OF EXPENSES, ETC., OF TWENTY-ONE DIFFERENT ROUTES, ADVICE TO THE EASTERN TRAVELLER, 
HINTS AS TO THE PURCHASE OF OUTFITS, PASSPORTS, LUGGAGE, VALUE OF INDIAN CURRENCY AMD 
‘WEIGHTS, VOCABULARY OF HINDOOSTANEE, ETC., ETC, 


PRICE 5s.; SENT POST FREE FOR 5s, 4d. 


ACCOMPANIED m\ 
WITH WELL EXECUTED MAPS OF THE OVERLAND ROQGES A 


7) aes 

ON WNICH ARE MARKED THE RAILWAYS OPEN AND IN PROGRESS, TELEGHARAS Tyv Peni rok 
DISTANCES FROM STATION TO STATION, TABULAR TIMES OF DE By ATR DALSBIOP) 
EACH ROUTE, AND ALSO THE ACTUAL COST OF TRAVELLING THER. 
OF ALL THE TOWNS IN THE THREE PRESIDENCIZS. 


LIST OF COINS OF ALL COUNTRIES, AND THEIR VALUE INGRITISH’CH 
1330, ‘ai 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE RIVER, PLANS OF CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND CONST 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(cHE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION {8 RESERVED BOTH IN EUROPE AND INDIA.) 


» AND OTHER 


LONDON:—W. J. ADAMS (BRADSHAW'S GUIDE OFFICE), 59, FLEET STREET; 
MANCHESTER:—BRADSHAW AND BLACKLOCK, 106, CROSS STREET; 
SOUTHAMPTON: GEORGE PHILLIPS, 1, Pewnrsvian axp ORIENTAL Boripnros, arp 21, Brewanp SrReEr; 
MALTA: Mr. MUIR, 920, SrRapa Rave; ALEXANDRIA: E. Sr. J. FAIRMAN. 

CALCUTTA: THACKER axp SPINKS;| MADRAS: PHAROAH axp Co.; BOMBAY: THACKEB amp VINING, 
SHANGHAI: 'S. COMPTON, Eeq., Norra Cunta Hxratp Orrice. 

HAM: WRSTLEY anp Co., Hic Srrerr; BATH: SIMMS axp SON; 

LIVERPOOL: T. FAIRBROTHER, 13, Carxnre Piace; 
[AMES GUEST, 8, Burs, Staret; SHEFFIELD: ROBERT CHADDERTON, SI, Bow Srammr, 
HH: JOHN MENZIES, 9, Haxoven Stuxet; GLASGOW: JAMES REID, 144, Anayvux STREET; 

DUBLIN: A. GARAON, 51, Grarrox Sraxer (Corner of Stephen's Green); y 
PARIS: A.W. GALIGNANI arp Co.'s Rxaprso Room, Lrsrany, &c., 224, Row ox Brvont; 

BRUSSELS: Mz. FLATTAU, Booxseiizr, MoyraGNe px La Cour. 
And Sold by all Booksellers, ant at all Railway Stations throughout Great Britain, Ireland, Continent, 
Malta, Cairo, Suez, Aden, Ceylon, Kurrachee, ce, 0 the 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
6 LET £4 
246. 42;8B5. 


BIRMINGHAM : J. 
‘EDINBURG! 
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WALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


JOHN WALKER, 
CHRONOMETER, WATCH, & CLOCK MAKER, 


BYSAPPOINTMENT TO THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAYS, 


68, CORNHILL, & 230, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


WALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES ARE THE ONLY WATCHES SUITABLE 
“ Among the various improvements for India none are more beneficial than in the class of watches 
sent out. I recollect in 1848 going on the Punjaub campaign; and first march from Umballa, while my 
horse was drinking I took the opportunity of looking at my Fifty Guinea Hunting Watch, the horse 
suddenly starting, I got the upper case broken off the hinge, and not being able to get it repaired at 
Ferozepore, I had to send it to Coleman, at Agra. It was six months before I got it back, and it cost 
me thirty rupees. Meanwhile I bought at Lahore an open face watch, at two thousand rupees, with four 
spare glasses, every one of which was broken during the campaign, and putting the watch by in my 
camel trank, it got rusty. Neither of these watches ever was of service afterwards, so 1 deter- 
mined to forego the expense of having one untila friend sent me from England one of Walker's 
tal Case Watches—having all the strength and durability of the hunting case watch, without its 
Linbllity to injury, and as convenient as the open faced. ‘This is essentially the watch required by 
soldiers—in fact by every person liable to the rough life of a foreign station. “For six ycare I never got 
this watch of Walker's make repaired, and a hackery might pass over it without breaking it"— 
Extract from Letter of one of the “ Old 3rd.” [26-Lo. 


W. CLARK AND COMPANY, FAS 
eae 


Cc 


MANUFACTURING CUTLERSSS 


AND 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATERS, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SPLENDID STOCK OF 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, 
Dinner Services, Entree Dishes, Tea & Coffee Sets, 
LIQUEUR FRAMES, CRUET FRAMES, = 
CLARET JUGS, SUGAR BOWLS, FISH CARVERS, 
- FISH EATING KNIVES, DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, 
Also to their inimitable Stock of Furnishing Ironmongery, consisting of every 
requisite for the cottage or the mansion. 


A Costly Catalogue, containing 500 Engravings, gratis and post free. 
Indian and Colonial Orders faithfully executed. 


95 AND 96, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


All orders to be accompanied by a remittance, or a reference to a London banker. [82-Lo. 


Advertisements, Index to... 
Advice to Travellers intending to take the Over- 
Jand Ronte to India . 
Agents, East India, in London. 
“Agencies, East India Law, in London 
‘Anstralia, description of . 
» South ib 
Banks, Indian, in London. 
» _ in the Three Presi 
Batavia, Sea Voyage to. 
Black Sea, Steam Navign 
Cargo, Parcel, and Specie Tariff o 
sular and Oriental Company 
China, description of . 
Excursion up the Grand Canal o 
haplaing, Regulations for their admissio 
ps Purlough Regulations. : 
Civil Service of India, Regulations for Competi- 
tive admission to the..... 
Coin, kind of, necessary for the journey 
+ Table of Foreign . 
Consul's Fees, Tabie of.. 
‘Costumes, Gentlemen's Travelling. 
Currency, Table of, in the Foreign States passed 
through .. 
Dawk Travelling. 
Distances, Overland from London to Calcutta 
‘between the various Ports .... a 
Overland from London to the M auri- 
tius and Australia, 
Desert Journey .. 
Egypt, description 
Establishment, cost of, 
Fares, Peninsular and Oriental 
‘Tariff of... 
Freight, Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
Toritf of, for Merchandise and 
Parcels .. 
Hints, on Arrival in India. 
Holidays, European and Native . 
India, description of .. 
Hints, on the Periods of Departure for, 
and Return from . 
on the Selection of Route to. 


i 


‘Library, or Booke of Reference . 

Luggage 

Lugrage, Hints as regards Ladies”. 

New South Wales, description of .. 

Newspapers, Indian, published in London 
and Year-Booka, published 


‘< India 


25 | New Zealand, description Ofsseseesssees 


- 323 
328 
329 


Nile, Places on the Banks of the.. 
Outfit, a Lady's 
» Gentlemen's complete Overland.. 
» Of whom and where to purchase the re- 
quisite (see Index to Advertise- 
ments) 


Phillippine Islands, Sea Voyage 
Post Office Regulations between England, in- 
dis, Egypt, and Malta . Se 

Pa for Newspapers from Eng- 
Jand to Forelgn places ... 
Price Current of articles in gene in 


I London to Alexandria, via Marsellea... 

2 London to Alexandria via Southampton, 
Gibraltar, and Malta . 

3. Alexandria to Cairo, Suez, and Aden. 

3a. The Ascent of the Nie by Boat 

4 Aden to Ceylon, Madras, and Calentt 

6. Aden to Bombe: 


7, London via Dover, Calais, Paris, Lyons, 
Turin, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Alexan- 
dria, to Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta... 

8 London via Dover, | Ostend, 

jologne, Mentz,'The Rhine, Milan 

: Alexandria, to Calcutta, &. ... 

9, London via Dover, Paris, Strasburg, Basie, 
Baden, Zurich, Chur, Collico, Como, 
Milan, to Calenita, &c. «... 

10. London’ via Dover, Ostend, Cologne, 
Mentz, Ulm, Innsbruck, Verona, Venice, 
‘Trieste, Alexandria, to Caleutta, &£c....... 

11. London via Dover, Ostend, Cologne, Mentz, 
Uhn, Munich, Salzburg, Bruck, ‘Trieste, 
to Caleutta, &c... 

12. London via Dover, Ostend, Cologne, ‘Mentz, 
Frankfort, Vienna, Trieste, to Calcutta, &c. 

13, London vie Hull,” Hamburg, Dresden, 
‘and Trieste, to Calcutta, dc. 


14, London via Hamburg, Ber 
Alexandria, &c, to Calcutta 


EBeeenn saad 


237 


168 
171 
173 


18 


ROUTE. Paes. 
16, Syrian or Egyptian Route to Bussora, from 
Iskanderoon (Alexandretta) 178 
16, Tigris Route to Bussora.... - 183 
17. Mosul to Constantinople, via Diarbekir, 
Bivas, and Tokat...cosses. 
18 From Odessa (Overiand) to Teheran and 
Bushire, throagh Circassia and Georgia... 195 
19. Persian Route from Teheran to Ispahan, 
Shiras, and Bushire. on the Persian Gulf 202 
20. London via Dover, Calais, Paris, Marseilles, 
Malta, Alexandria, Suez, Aden, Ceylon, 
(Point de Galle’, to Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Amoy, and Shanghal... a1 
21, London via Alexandria, Suez, Aden, Bom- 
bay, Point de Galle, Penang, Singapore, 
Houg Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, & Manilla 248 
22. London via Dover, Calais, Paris, Marseilles, 
‘Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, and 
‘Aden, to the Mauritius ... 
93, London via Dover, Calais, Paris, ‘Marseilles, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, Aden, 
Point de Galle, Penang, ‘Singapore, to 


Batavia . 
24. London to India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, via the Cape of Good Hope (the ‘s 
» 259 


- 249 


tong Sea Route) 
Cairo to Suez... 


deena Route from Odessa to T 
Overland Routes through Asia 


Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Calcutta and South Eastern... 


04 | Voyage, Length of, from England to places in 


Great Indian Peninsula. 
Great Southern of India .. 
Indian Brancl 
Madras 
Punjab 


Scinde 305 
Red Sea Voyage, The . 95 
Rhine Tour, the 156 


Russian Steam Navigation on the Black Sea ... 382 
Sanatariums 18 
Sea Voyage, 

length of, from Suez 
Sovercigns, value of, in the Fore 


passed through... 36 
Steam Flotilla, Indus .. 305 
Steamers, Bombay and 382 

» Dacca and Assam..... 328 
” from Allahabad to Calcutta .. 319 
3 on the Ganges 331 
» Austrian Lioy. 380 
es on the Black Sea 331 
Tasmania, Imports and Exports of 27 
253 | Telegraph, Electric, Bombay... 289 

i » "once Cateatta ‘and Deihi Rail- 

Engin to India 
India. 


Rates of Messages 
and Submarine Stations 
in India .. 
Things indispensible for an Asiatic Tourist 
Travelling Costume for Gentlemen 
Travelling, modes of, in India 
Turkish Empire, the’. 
Uniform and Appointments, 
Cadets ... a egeeee 
Victoria, Summary of Statistics of the Colony of 273 
Visas required by the Overland Traveller ... 
Vocabulary of English and Hindoostanee.... 


the East..... 
Welghts and Coins, indian . 
‘Weights and Measures, Chinese 
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" WATERPROOFS FOR INDIA. 


"TO TOURISTS, 8S 
SS 


SPORTSMER, 3 TRAVELLERS, 


EDMIST 0 N’S 
“POCKET SIPHONIA, OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 


WEIGHT, 12 oz. 
Sole Mannfacturers of the ype Pocket cal fled remarkable for 
iis. Hghinees aid softness: of text lded to carry in the 
Pocket or on a Saddle. The moet eiperans fos ure in this Water= 
proofing consists in its effectually resisting the powerful heat of the 


heey and the most violent rains; obviating the stickiness and unpleagant 

smell all other Waterproofs. Price, scoring to si26 400. 

to 45s. Measurement—length ot coat, and size round the chest 

the coat, 

NOTICE—NAME AND ADDRESS INSIDE. NONE OTHERS 
ARE GENUINE. 


LONDON: 
Edmiston and Son, 5, Charing Cross. 


antapaacks, 228.5 Folding Baths ; fe Belts, 10s, 62.5 Air eas 
and Cushions, Alpaca Coats: Bea Coats, Leggings’ Boots, &. 


POCKET SIPHONIA.—" ‘The lightest and best Waterproof Coat manufactured; it can be caltied 
in the pocket or on the saddle."—Bell's Lit. 


WATER BEDS FOR INDIA. 


Fomistox & SON beg to call the particular attention of the Managers 
of Hospitals and Dispensaries, and the Medical Profession generally, to the quality of thalr Hot or 


” Cold Water 
WATER BEDS, according to size, £4 4s., to £10 10s. 


‘ater Cush’ nH Sockingn, 24 62; 8 Bulk, Se-'80 nse Legetags, 
AMES coe, Unitaln froma be. 64: to 12s 84.” Bed Shows, ement Belts, ete oom, 


LONDON: EDMISTON & SON, THE POCKET SIPHONIA nee 
5. CHARING CROSS (ate 69. Strand). 
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90a vem, 
Oriental, Australian, and General Steam Shipping 
. Agency, and Globe Parcel Express. 


G. W. WHEATLEY & CO., 


(Late Waghorn & Co., Established 27 Years), 


150, Leadenhall Street (E.C.);, 23 Regent Street (8.W.); 156, Cheapside 
(E.0.); and Chaplin's, Regent Circus (W.), London. 


Packages, Parcels. and Goods despatched per 


OVERLAND ROUTE, 
AND BY STEAMERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

_ Pasoages engaged, Cabins selected, Plans Jurntshed, Passports obtatned, viséd, and mounted. 
Baggage Collected, Packed, Addressed, Shipped, &c. 
INSURANCES EFFECTED. 

OUTFITS ARRANGED AND SUPPLIED. 
FURLOUGH AND FUND ALLOWANCES, PAY AND PENSIONS REALISED AND REMITTED. 
» Letters of Credit and Circular Notes provided. Consignments and Commissions promptly emecuted. 

‘Newspapers and Periodicals regularly supplied. Overland Guides. Regulation Trunks, 

Shipping and Customs Business transacted. 


Prospectuses, with Scale of Charges for Parccls, dates of despatch, dic,, to upwards of 500 places 
throughout the world, and every ‘information may be had on app! ion as above, or to the ‘indermentioned. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 


Pav. 


| GIBRALTAR «4 
Gurz Tows « 
‘Havirax 
HaMBunc. 
Havana, 


INDEX. 


Aatching Pass, 205 Arlesheim, 161 Benha, 72, 88 Brussa, 176 
208 a Arminac, 180 Beni Hassan, 83 Bruseels, 155. 
‘Abhar, 201 ‘Arrah, 211 Beal ‘Hassan, Tombs of | Bucktearpore, 311 
‘Abontiji, 83 ‘Arrunghhatts, 304 Budeebaty, 313 
see fees ele ae |e 
Aba h, 83 e, erhampore. $11, 00! 
‘Abujaware, 185 ‘Assam, 304 Berlin, 173 Bukkar Island, 1 
bal, 83, 98 ‘Assouan, 88, 92 Beyadieh, 83, 87 Bulpoor, 310 
‘Abydos or This, Ruins of, | Atfeh, 88 Beypore, 802 Bulsar, 308 
88 ‘Athens, 152 Bhandoop, 300 Buraxjura, 209 
Adanague, 187 ‘Attaparum, 107 Bharwarie, 312 Burdwan, 310, 816 
‘Adelaide, 275 ‘Attaree, 306 Bhaugulpore 810 Burhea, S11 
Aden, 96 Auckland, 280 Bhedeah, 310 Burhun, 312 
Adjunta Cave Temples | Avady, 802 Bhore Ghaut, 300 Burra Burra Copper 
139 Aveamby Road, 802 Bhosawul, 300 Mine, 276 
Aga Kamel Bela, 204 Awagu, 184 Bhowpore, 312 Burrage, 83, 84 
Agra, 185, 311, 312 Awazekhan, 188 Bhuddeskur, 313 Burriarpore, 310 
Ahmedabad, 308 Azimgunge, 311 Biaburt, 183 Burtna, 312 
Ahmoodpore, 310 Biahmoo, 83, 86 Bushire, 209 
Ahrowra Road, 311 Babylon, pains of 188 | Bibbeh, 83, 86 Bussora, 189 
jamque, 193 Bidabatty, 310 Buxar, 811 
jmere, 1: Beck Bey, ne Biderra, 313 Bycullab, 300 
's-land, 281 Bieberich, 159 
Aleppo, 181 Baden Switzerland), 161 Bigge, Island of, 83 Cachar, 304 
Alexandria, , Bihta, 31? Bay of, 69 
Alexandrousk, 197 Bs 316 Bingen, 158 Caffer-el-Eish, 83 
Bahawa, 310 irbhoom Zillah, 316 Cairo, 75, 83, 85 
lers, uae Bi Birket el Keroun, 83, Caksa, 316 
Bainda, 193 Birket-es-Sab, 72 Calais, 57 
‘Allahabad, a, 312 Balukha, 175 Bitlis, 188 Calentte,107, 304,809,310, 
‘Allum 304 Ballarat, 274 Bogwangolah, 311 
Allyghur, 312 Ballas, 3 Boinchee, 310 Catloub, 72 
Alton Kupree, 186 Bally, 310, 813 Boinchi, 315 Callian, 113, 300 
‘Amasia, 198 Ballygunge, 809 Bokharsa, 311 Calpitty, 102 
Asmboor, 303 Bandora, 113 Boli, 193 Gamenge ee 
205 Banki sil Bolundshuhur Road, 312 Gampooles, 
d ttah, 309 Bans 816 Bombay, 111, 300 Candy, (Bonbey) I 13 
Amoy, Island of, 225 Barajree, 308 Bonavista, 261 Candy (Ceylon), 108 
Amrolee, 308 Baroda, 808 Bonn, 156 Canning, 309 
Anah, 182 Barrackpore, 109, 304 Boodalore, 309 Canterbury, 280 
‘Ananoor Pass, 198 Barrh, 311 Boppart, 159 Canton, 224 
da, 316 | Barsee Road, 300 Boro-Boudo, Great Tem-| Cape Bon, 70 
‘Andernach, 157 Bashghernle, 200 ple of, Ruins of, 258 | Cape Faro, 70 
‘Ankava, 186 Basle, 16! Bonlac, 82, 88, 86 Cape Finisterre, 69 
‘Antioch, 179 Basrah, 09 Brava, 261 Cape of Good Hope, 268 
, 308 Batavia, 258 Breach, 113 Cape Town, 263 
ite, Village of, 175 | Beddiah, 816 Brighton, 274, 276 Cape Trafalgar, 69 
186 Beehea, 311 Beane 278° Canes remy ‘of, 190 
Arcot, 302 . Beeleemora, 808 pete Castel, 159 
Arconum, 302 Beilan, 179 galang, 28 Casviu, 201 
Arden, 198 Benares, }35, 311 Bode 's Tomb, 89 Catat 


racts, 90 
Argeenah, 191 Bendigo, 374 Brack, (166, Cawnpore, 811, 312 


‘Ceylon, 101 Dinajpore, 311 Genoa, M3 Jebel Abulfeda, 88, 87 
Chalcedonia, 175 Dinapore, 311 Georgiesk, 197 Jebel E Tayr, 83, 87 
Challisganm, 300 Disel-!-Azhen, 268 Ghizeh, 80, 88 Jebel Stach, 88 
Chambery, 149 Diwaniyeh, 189 Ghogah, 318 Seempeer, 305 
Chandernagore, 310,818 | Djocjocarta, 258 Ghyretty, S18 Jehwoor, 300 
Chappahattee, 309 Dolio, 308 Gibraltar, 7 J 304 
fow, 227 Doomraon, 811 Gintagrid Pass, 202 Sheenjuk, 312 
Chingpoogley, 113, Dorbajee, 305 Girgaum, 113 Joongshaie, 305 
Chinnamapet, 302 Dover, 57 Girgeh, 34, 88 Julgaum, 300 
Chinsaura, 413 Duchea, 194 Glenelg, 276 Jumalpore, 310 
Chogdah, 304 Dum-dum, 109, 304 Gooriattam, 302 Jumna, 312 
Chola, 312 Durrarah, 310 Gooshkarrah, 310 Jushwantnnggar, 313 
hooadangah, 8 Dushet, 198 Gooskhara, 316 
Chumarganm, Dyolee, 300 Goredoh, 309 Kafer Dawar, 72 
Chunar, 311 Gornou Tombs, 83 Kafer Zayat, 72 
Chusan, 225 Echapore, 304 Gowel Garbich, 83 Kaffiankoo 
Chuttanutty, 318 Edfou, 83, 91 Gowel” Kebir, 88 Kalat Balis, 183 
Ghutua, $16 Egutpoora, 300 Guhmer, 311 Kamabad, 203 
Civita Vecchia, 145 Egypt, 72 jurreah, 309 Kam'd; 204 
Coblents, 157 Ehrenbreitstein, 157 Guz, 204 Kanagawa, 246 
Coimbatoor, 302 Ekhuaim, 83 Kanchraparah, 
Coire or Chur, 161 Elephanta, Caves of, 118 
Cojasate, 193 Elephantine, Island of, 83, | Hadjee Hamza, 198 Karass, 197 
Colaba, 118 91 Hadjee Khan, 192 Karmales, 194 
Colgong, 310 El Guttah, 88 Hagar Bilsilis, Pass of, £8, | Karnak, 83, 88, 90 
Cologne, 156 El Kab or Eilythias, 83,| 91 Karratapa, 187 
Colombo, 103 91 Hakodadi, 257 Karteskarst, 198 
Como, 161 El Kalabshen, 83, 92 Hamburg, 171 Kasbeck 198 
Conjecode, 302 El Kirbeh, 83 Handak, 194 1, 208 
Connaghar, 310, 318 El Koesayr, 88 Haoni, 83 Kashun, 198 
Constantinople, 153, 175 | Emir, 192 Hassan Chillaby, 192 Kasr E Sayd, 88, 88 
Coorla, 800 Ennur (Ennore), 107 Hatrasa Road, 312 Kasroom, 208 
Cootipurum, 302 Erivan, 199 Hawkes Bay 280 Kasur, 203 
Corfa, 152 Erment E'Deyr, 88 Heden, 181 Keem, 808 
Corregelar, 198 Erode, 802 Heltopolis, 79 Keevalore, 809 
Coushan, 194 Erzeroum, 183 Hermonthis, 83, 91 Keim, 300 
Crocodile Mummy Caves, | Eshmt = 8 ut Keneh, 83, 88 
Cudumbathoor, 302 Easendon, 274 Hit, 182, 188 Kerm, 208 
Etawah, 312 Hochheim, 158 
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MOURNING. 


JAY’S 
LONDON GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


247 & 249, REGENT STREET. 


The Proprietors of this Establishment, in respectfully addressing 
themselves to the attention of the Nobility, the Gentry, and the 
Public, beg leave to renew their thanks for the extraordinary 
patronage they continue to receive. Every article necessary for a 


Complete Outfit of Mourning, 


for either the Family or Household, may be had here, and made up, 
if required, at the shortest notice ; whilst the attendance of compe- 
tent persons connected with the Establishment upon families of rank, 
and of every respectable denomination, enables the proprietors or 
their assistants to at once suggest or supply everything necessary for 
the occasion, and suited to any grade or condition of the community. 


SKIRTS, &c., 


for Widowhood and for Family Mourning, are always kept made 
up; and a note, descriptive of the relation of the parties to the 
deceased, will ensure at any time the proper supply of Mourning 
being forwarded, both as to quality and distinction, according to the 
exigencies of the case; it being needful only to send dresses for 
patterns, when every requisite will be carefully prepared and chosen 
to render the appointments complete. 


JAY’S 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos, 247 & 249, Regent Street, two doors from Oxford Street, 
London. {16-Lo. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue steadily improving progress going on in the extension of railway and telegraph 
communication all over the world; the several schemes before the public for aniting 
more closely our Indian possessions with those of Turkey, Persia, and Europe; the 
achievement of an Egyptian railway and telegraph; the commencement of steam 
navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers to the Persian Gulf; the prospect of 
a railway through Mesopotamia; and, since the assumption of the Indian Govern- 
ment by Her Majesty, the competitive candidates for civil service; and, lastly, the 
prevailing desire among all classes for extension of knowledge, and scope for the 
discovery of the hidden treasures in Eastern classic land, have rendered the 
“Through Route and Overland Guide” indispensable as a useful companion to 
Eastern travellers generally, but more particularly to those proceeding to or returning 
from India. The Through Route Tables and additional Itinerary of European Routes, 
showing at a coup d’ail how to reach that vast territory, the arrivals and departures of 
Railways, Steam Packets, and every description of conveyance throughout all the 
routes, the cost of such, including every expense, both travelling and incidental, 
currency in use, first-class hotels, time tables, and telegraph rates, of all the railways, 
description of the most remarkable objects at and in the vicinity of all the stations, 
priced list of outfits, most carefully compiled, combining the articles required for 
both sexes, and selected with adue regard to the necessities of the climate and 
position of travellers, also the addresses of the principal establishments at which 
such can be procured, Post Office regulations, a well selected list of Works, to 
enable travellers to render themselves perfectly au fait with the manners, customs, 
and history of the scenes visited. From these slight details, our readers will 
be able to appreciate the value of this OVERLAND BrapsHaw, as @ companion, 
not only to ‘travellers, but also to the future Indian Government officials, Much 
has been written about the Indian Government, of all grades becoming involved 
in debt soon after entering on the duties of their respective appointments, but, 
strange to add, no practical information has yet been published to guide the 
inexperienced “Griffins,” as novices in Indian life are termed, on their début 
in the Land of Veda. The publishers of this brochure have, therefore, considered. 
it their duty to supply this desideratum, and to minutely and fully explain in 
detail how such a state of things may be avoided, and to lay down a system of 
domestic economy applicable to Indian habits and customs, which will protect 
the future servants of the Indian Government from imposition, and which, if 
strictly enforced and carried ont, will enable them not only to maintain an honour- 
able and independent position in society, but command the respect of the natives 
uring the entire period of their sojourn in the British Indian Empire, 
Loxpon, 1865. 
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IMPORTANT TO MERCHANTS & OTHERS 
IN INDIA. 


TUCKER AND SON, 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED INDIAN LAMPS, 


BEG TO NOTIFY THEIR REMOVAL FROM 190, STRAND, TO THEIR NEW AND 
MORE EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 


ARUNDEL WORKS, 


WATER STREET, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 

WHERE MAY BE OBTAINED EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PUNKAH TABLE LAMPS; 
READING LAMPS of all kinds; 
WALL LIGHTS, for Candles or Oil; 
HANGING LAMPS; 
LUSTRES, for Oil and Candles or Gas; 
HAND LANTERNS and LAMPS; 
CARRIAGE and BUGGY LAMPS; 
TENT, CAMP, and SHIP LAMPS; 


AND EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF LAMP USED IN INDIA. 


he celebrity which their LAMPS have obtained in India renders it 

Unnecessary for T. and Son to expatinte on the high quality of thelr manufactures, but ‘hey desir to 

increased facist of manufacture enable them gre: increase the varieties 

mai a inpeors ie glo "ei their designs; ond while they Dave» added many Falual le Se ieenen ots tending 

increase plicity and efficiency of their Lamps, they have also been enabled cmaiderably to reduce 
ike Price, without in the least degree sacrificing their high reputation for quality. 


Orders executed with dispatch, and packed with greatest care. 


ESTABLISHED 45 YHARS. 
(See also page 378.) (9-Lo. 
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HAW’S 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CHINA, AND JAPAN, 


ApBREVIATIONS.— = Signifies Railway Stations ; ¢, Telegraph Stations. 


PASSPORT. \ 


To obviate all delay and annoyance, the | 
Overland traveller must provide himself with | 
a Secretary of State’s Passport, which can be 
obtained at the Foreign Office, London. 
Fee, 2s. It is necessary that the party 
applying for that document should be known 
‘or recommended to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, or through the recommenda- 
tion of a Banker or Banking establishment | 
in any part of the United Kingdom, or that of 
a Mayor of @ Corporate Town, Magistrate, 
Justice of the Peace, Solicitor, or Physician. 
Applications must be made in writing, and 
saldressed to the Chief Clerk of the Foreign 
Office, with the word ‘‘ Passport” written 
upon the cover. The Passports are granted 
‘Detween the hours of 11 and 4 on the day 
following that on which the application has | 
deen received at the Foreign Office. No! 
visa is required to a Foreign Office Passport, 
except those of Turkey, Austria, Russia, and 
Portugal. Travellers Overland, via Mar- 
seilles and Egypt, should have the Turkish 
visa, which can be obtained with trifling 
expense and trouble at the Turkish Embassy 
‘in London. Travellers by way of Trieste 
must have the Austrian visa attached to 
. their Passport, which is granted gratis at 
the Austrian Legation in London. It is 


strongly recommended that the passport 
D 


should be bound in a small book (re- 
sembling a pocket-book in size and thick- 
ness), having a few blank leaves annexed, 
so as to enable the ambassadors, &c., to 
affix their visés, the whole arrangement 
of which will be undertaken by W. J. 
Adams, 59, Fleet-street, if travellers apply, 
either personally or by letter, stating the 
route they intend taking, by which both 
trouble and delay will be obviated. For 
detailed information respecting passports 
and visés, see Bradshaw’s Continental Guide. 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN PASSPORT 
OFFICES IN LONDON, 
WHERE FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS ARE 70 
BE VISED. 

Austrian Legation, Chandos House, Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Portuguese Consulate, 5, Jeffery’s-square, 
City. 

Russian Consulate, 2, Winchester-build- 
ings, City. 

Turkish Embassy, 1, Bryanston-square. 

It is requisite that the bearer of every 
passport granted by the Foreign Office should 
sign his passport before he sends it to be 
viséd at any Foreign Mission or Consulate 
in England; without such signature either 
the visa may be refused, or the validity of 
the passport questioned abroad. And tra- 
vellers who may have any intention of visit- 
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ing the Austrian States at any time in the 
course of their travels on the continent, are 
particularly and earnestly advised not to 
quit England without having their passports 
viséd at the Austrian Mission in London ; 
but there is no necessity for the visa to a 
Foreign Office passport of either the 
French, Belgian, Prussian, or Sardinian 
authorities in the United Kingdom. Travel- 
lers (being British subjects) are also in- 
formed that they can enter the territory of 
the French Empire, without a passport, but 
if they desire to be allowed to view the 
public institutions, they must present their 
cards to the Sous Prefect at the place of 
landing, who will stamp it, and on its pro- 
duction they will be allowed free access. 
All applications to the foreign missions 
‘must be made from 12 to 2, daily, except 
Sundays, and most of them require fees, 
varying from 3s. 6d. each. 


VISES REQUIRED BY THE OVER- 
LAND TRAVELLER. 


Homeward-bound travellers are particu- 
larly cautioned that before their embarkation 
fcom India, China, or Egypt, they must 
procure, if they intend to land at any French 
port, an English passport, viséd by the 
“French Consul, as they will not be permitted, 
according to the new Passport Regulations, 
to land in France without such. If they 
have omitted to, or cannot, obtain that 
document in India they must procure it 
from the British Consuls at Alexandria or 


“Cairo, and have it viséd by the French 
Consuls there. These precautions are in- 


dispensably necessary. 


LUGGAGE. 
The Overland traveller should not en- 
cumber himself with more baggage than is 
-actually necessary, and should confine the 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


size and weight of his packages as nearly as 
possible to the regulations issued by the 
Egyptian Transit Administration. 


Assuming the passer.ger embarks at South- 
ampton, it will be desirable to peck such 
articles as are required for immediate use, 
together with a week or ten days’ supply of 
linen, &c., in one of the travelling bags 
allowed by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany in their cabins, and to reserve that bag 
to take on board with him at Southampton. 


The remainder of the outfit should 
be packed in the Regulation Trunks, or 
air-tight cases, not exceeding 80lbs. in 
weight, nor measuring more than—length, 
3ft.; breadth, 1ft. 3in.; depth, 1ft.2in. All 
the packages should be well secured, and 
have the traveller’s name and place of desti- 
nation distinctly painted thereon. These 
remarks are equally applicable to the 
homeward-bound journey, when Camphor 
Wood Boxes must be used. It should be 
shipped at Southampton three days prior to 
the sailing of the steamer, or sent to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s parcel 
office on the lst and 17th of every month, at 
No. 122, Leadenhall-street, London ; insur- 
anceshould be effected thereon, and thefreight 
throughout must be paid. An arrangement 
should be entered into with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company as regards such, 
if the baggage be considerable, and that must 
be attended to on the 80th and 15th of every 
month, and before 12 a.m. on those days. If 
the traveller is homeward-bound he can make 
arrangements at Alexandria, or at his port of 
embarkation, with the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s agent for the transmission 
of his baggage to England. 


Baggage allowed on board the steamers free 


| of charge, Ist class 336 Ibs. ; j children and 


servants, 168 Ibs. 


TRAVELLING COSTUME—KIND OF OOIN. 


: For all excess over 3 cwt., between South- 
ampton and Alexandria, 10s. per cwt., and 
between Suez, India, China, the Mauritius, 
and Australia, 20s per cwt., and 18s. 6d. 
per ewt. for transit expenses through Egypt. 


The Egyptian Transit Administration 
charge 18s. 6d. per cwt. for conveyance of 
baggage through, should it exceed 80lbs. 
Ist class, and 50 Ibs. 2nd class; children 
(over three and under ten years) half the 
above weights. 


Porwarding Luggage.—Passengers are 
recommended to apply to Mr. GrorcE 
CatcrrooL, Custom House and Forwarding 
Agent, 63, Great Tower Street, London, 
Agent to H. R. H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, to have Luggage, Furniture, and 
Effects carefully, expeditiously, aud cheaply 
forwarded to its destination. 


TRAVELLING COSTUME FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


The most comfortable dress that can be 
worn on this route is a light grey suit, con- 
sisting of shooting coat, vest (to button 
closely up), and trowsers to match, all ot 
which should be made loose, and of thin cassi- 
mere cloth. Waterproof overalls, a light 
coloured reversible coat, pair of Wellington 
patent leather boots with stout soles, Maud 
shawl, which can be used as a dressing-gown 
in the morning, wrapper by day, and coverlet 
by night, foraging cap, having a white calico, 
cover, well quilted, with a curtain to the 
back, so that, when put on the cap, it will 
hang down well over the nape of the neck 
and protect it from the sun. A plubac (or 
silk umbrella), covered with white calico, 
contained in a walking-stick, travelling 
pouch, with strap to sling across the shoul 
ders, which will hold the traveller’s keys, 
passport, bills, cash in sovereigns (to be 
placed in substantial leathern purses), smal] 
achromatic telescope, pocket-book, contain 
ing pens, inkstand, pencil, knife, scissors, 
sealing wax, sticking plaister, pin-cushion, 
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address cards, paper knife, writing paper, 
together with a well-filled housewife, and 
a pair of thread gloves. He should also 
carry with him a brown veil (to tie over his 
head and under his chin when crossing the 
desert), a bottle of smelling-salts, a flask, 
bottle and cup (for brandy). A pair of 
dogskin gloves should be worn on the 
journey, and green or blue double spec- 
‘tacles must be used after leaving Marseilles 
or Trieste. These remarks are equally 
applicable to the homeward-bound route: 
but in that case warm clothing should be 
worn on leaving Egypt. 


KIND OF COIN 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR THE JOURNEY. 


On noaccountshould the Overland traveller 
take either Circular or Bank of England 
notes. The former are not only very incon- 
venient, but are liable to considerablé loss 
in the rate of exchange at every place they 
are cashed, and on the latter that of a 
shilling in the pound takes place, and their 
genuineness is questioned abroad at all places 
beyond Trieste or Marseilles. Nothing but 
sovereigns (not half-sovereigns) are required, 
and the necessity of being provided with that 
coin will appear evident when it is stated that 
the agents of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company require travellers to pay their pas- 
sage money in sovereigns. The traveller 
should never attempt to offer his gold to 
hotel-keepers in payment of their accounts, 
but enter a money changer’s (or Bureau de 
Change) at the various continental towns or 
cities he may stop at, and exchange as many 
pieces as he may require to defray his ex- 
penses (and no ore), from whom he will 
always receive the intrinsic current value 
of that coin. Care must, however, be taken 
prior to quitting the last continental port 
(. ¢. either Marseilles or Trieste) not to 
carry away any foreign silver coins, for 
they will be found perfectly useless, as they 
will not be received at any place during the 
remainder of the journey, except at Alexan- 
dria, where French money is taken at the 
hotels. The same precaution must be ob- 
served on the homeward-bound voyage. 
In Indis, sovereigns can be purchased in the 
different Presidencies, in the bazaars gener- 
ally, at 10 Rupeés and 4 Annas each, 


_ VALUE OF SOVEREIGNS 


” IN THE MONEY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES THROUGH WHICH THE OVERLAND TRAVELLER MAY AVE OCCASION TO PASS. 
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5 Cents == 1 Stiver. 
20 Stivers = 1 Florin. 


58 Cents = Is. 


16 Shillings = 1 Mark. 
133 Shillings = Ls. 


12 Pfennings = 1 Silver Groschen. 
80 Silver Groschen — 1 Thaler. 

6 Thalers 20 Silver Groschen — 5 Dollars. 
‘Thaler == 10 Silver Groschen. 
Thaler = 5 Silver Groschen. 

py Thaler — 23 Silver Groschen. 


10 Silver Groschen = 1s. 
4 Pie = 1 Pice. 


3 Pice = 1 Anna. 
16 Annas = | Rupee. 


8 Annas = Is. 


PRUSSIA 
AND 
RHINE. 


‘The Coins vary according to the State the 
Traveller may pass through. 


2 Paoli 6 Bajoichi = 1s, 


AO Paras = 1 Piastre. 
5 Plastres = ls. 


‘The same as in France. 


60 Kreutzers = 1 Florin. 
29 Kreutsers = 1s. 


TABLE OF FOREIGN COINS. 


‘The same as in Belgium. 


FRANCE, 


The same as in England ; but Spanish Dollars, as 
well as Rupees, are current, 


5 Reals = Is. 


Centimes = 1 sous. 
26 Centimes = } Franc. 
50 Centimes = $ Franc. 
100 Centimes = 1 Franc. 
20 Francs = ] Napoleon. 
1 Franc 5 Cents = Is. 


60 Kreutsors = 1 Florin. 
29 Kreutzers == 1s. 


|AUSTRIAJBELGIUMICEYLON.,| 


TABLE OF CURREWOY. 
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TABLE OF CURRENCY OF THE FOREIGN STATES PASSED THROUGH 
EN ROUTE TO AND FROM INDIA. 
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HINTS AS REGARDS THE LUGGAGE OF LADIES. 


Mangars. Aspers, Paras. /Piastre or Dollar. 
om Pasees 
Egyrt. 4 1 7. = 
7 12 3 | 1 on sterting. 
480 120 40 1 y 
Current Pice. | Current Annas. | Current Rapees.| Sicca Rapee. 
1 Sicca Rupee 
Calcutta. 12 1 oa = 1/100. 
192 6 1 a . 
eS, 1s}t_ lf a 
Cash. Favams. Rupees. Pagoda. Now (1859) the same 
as Calcutta, but for- 
merly ue mere — 
Madras. 80 1 o oo ape 28. 
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3360 42 34 1 = 
= = 
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HINTS AS REGARDS THE LUGGAGE 


OF LADIES TRAVELLIN 
OVERLAND. 7 

Ladies should take with them, on the 
Overland Route, a black waterproof trunk, 
about the following dimensions, viz., 
2} feet in length, 1} feet wide, and 1} feet 
high. This should have a division about 
half way up, one side being wider than the 
other, and a tray to lift in and out, in 
which might be packed about four dresses 
and two bonnets, in the smaller division ; 
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the linen, boots, shoes, &c. in the larger 
compartment, and the laces, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, and finery in the tray. It should 
not be made ffat at the top, but oval, and 
ought to havea leathern cover, with thename 
and destination painted in full thereon, in 
white letters, and strapped outside. A small 
bag, which should contain toilet and writing 
utensils at the sides—the aight-clothes and 
slippers being placed in the middle will 
be found imperatively necessary, care being 
taken not to-omit packing up some Eau de 
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Cologne, scented soap, (that most essential 
article never being supplied at hotels on the 
continent), and smelling-salts. This bag 
will be the only article that a lady can 
ibly manage to carry with her on her 
Journey from Alexandria to Suez, conse- 
quently she will act wisely to place inside 
i, (prior to leaving the steamer at Alex- 
), one change of linen only, which 
must serve her until she reach the steamer 
at Sues. And on no account should any 
lady expose herself to the sun, without 
taking care always to wear a brown veil, 
and use an umbrella covered with white 
calico. The use of spectacles, on reaching 
Malta, should not be neglected, and a well- 
filled smelling-salts bottle ought to be kept 
about the person, and the drinking of water 
avoided. Under no consideration should 
any lady attempt this journey without 
providing herself with one of Walter’s 
‘Travelling Conveniences, for both health 
and comfort will be considerably enhanced 
by such precaution. 


LIBRARY, OR BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 
Books may be packed in a box containing 
shelves (with four legs on castors to fit on 
nd off it), so that when it reaches India it 
will form a small bookcase. The following 
is a pretty complete list of books on India, 
from which the traveller is left to make his 
own selection : x 
Lord Mahon’s British India, 1 voi. 
Kaye’s Administration of the E. I. Co. 
Dow’s History of Hindustan, 3 vols. 
Brigg’s Mahomedan Power in India, 4 vols. 
Shore’s Notes on Indian Affairs. 
Malcolm’s Political History of India. 
Prinsep’s Transactions of India, 1812 to 


1818. 

Hughes’ Political and Military Events in 
India. 

Ludlow’s India and its Races. 

Campbell’s India. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

Orme’s Industan. 

Wilks’ History of Maisur (Mysore). 

Grant Duff's History of the Marathas. 

Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 

Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore. 

Postans’ Sindh. 

Bengal Asiatic Transactions, vol. 23—1848, 
(Tulfata ’1 Kiram ), 
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Bird’s Analysis of the Mirat-i-Almadi. 

Forbes’ Ras Mala. : 

Malcolm’s Central India, 1824. 

Oliphant’s Visit to Nipal Nepaul) 

Stirling’s History of the Rajas of Orissa. 

Malcolm’s Memoirs of Lord Clive. 

The Parsees, by Dossaboy Framjee, late 
Professor of the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and Professor :at the London 
University. A : 

Gleig’s Life of Lord Cliye. 

———_ Sir T. Munn. 

Life of Sir Charles Napier: 

Kaye’s Lives of Metcalfe, Tucker, and Mal- 


colm. 

Purchas’ Pilgrims, vol. 1. (Books 4 and 5). 

Fryer’s Account of India. 

Forster’s Journey from Bengal to England. 

Dr. F. Buchanan’s Travels through Mysore 
and Kanara. 

Tod’s Travel’s in Western India, 

Tod’s Rajasthan. 

Aatzelarence s Journey from India to Eng 

land. 

Lord Valentia’s Travels. 

SJacquemont’s Voyage aux Indes. 

Graul’s Indische Reise. 

Bacon’s First Impressions of India. 

Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 

Fraser’s Tour in the Himalayas. 

Burton’s Sindh; or the Unhappy Valley. 

Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sindh. 

Mrs. Postans’ Kachh (Cutch). 

————_— Western India. 

Hervey’s Ten Years in India. 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 

Davidson’s Trade and Travel in the Far 
East. 

Van Orlich’s Travels. 

Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 

Taylor’s Memoirs of a Thug. 

Rice’s Tiger Shooting in India. 

Smoult’s Edition of Raikes’ Nilgiris. 

Laurence’s Thakurine, and Life of an 
Adventurer. 

Autobiography of Lutfuallah. 

Fane’s Five Years in India. 

A Lady’s Letters from Madras. 

Bradshaw’s Hand-Books to Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal. 

Crawford’s Dictionary of the 
Archipelago. 

The Kanim-i-Islam, an Account of all the 
Mahommadan Customs, &c. 


Eastern 


LIBRARY, OR BOOKS OF RKFEKENCE. 


Cotton’s Public Works in Ind 

Wingrove Cooke’s China, 1857-58. 

Milne’s Life in China. 

Japan and her People, by Steinmétz. 

Dr. Bird and Mr. Fergusson’s Caves of 
India. 

Murray’s Hand Books of India. 

The Wellesley Dispatches. 

Sir Robert Comyn’s History of the Western 
Empire. 

Taylor and Mackenna’s History of India. 

Elphinstone’s ditto, 8vo. 

Thornton’s ditto, 6 vols., 8vo. 

Mills’s ditto, by Wilson, 9 vols., post 8vo., 
fifth edition. 

The East India Year Book. 

Gilchrist’s General India Guide and Vade 
Mecum. 

Thornton’s East India Gazetteer, 6 vols. 

——— Chapters of the Modern History 
of British India. 

Martin’s Statistics of the Colonies of the 
British Empire. 

Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 2 vols. 

Crauford’s History of the Indian Archi- 


lago. 

dtiows; ’s Observations on the Laws and 
Constitution of India. 

Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of the Thugs of India. 

Blucker’s Memoirs of the Operations of the 
British Army in India. 

East India Company’s Papers respecting the 
Cultivation and Manufacture of Cotton, 
Wool, Indigo, and Raw Silk. 

Indian Commissioners’ Reports to the 
House of Commons. 

Herklot’s Edition of Sharreef’s Customs of 
the Moosulmans of India. 

Bryce’s Sketch of Education in India. 

Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. 

——— Productive Resources of India. 

Royle’s Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine. 

Laurence’s Adventures of an Officer in the 
Service of Runjeet Singh. 

Major Griffith’s Journal Overland to India. 

Richardson’s ditto ditto. 

Stocqueler’s ditto ditto. 

Bishop Heber’s Works on India. 

Life of Colonel Skinner 

Burton’s Goa and the Blue Mountains. 

Bartlett’s Overland Guide. 

——— Nile Boat. 

Sir Henry Dalzell’s Sketches of India, 
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Sir James Brooke’s Borneo.’ .' 

Simmons’ Geography of India. 

Baker’s Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

The East India Company’s Book of Routes 
for the Three Presidencies, only obtainable 
at each Presidency. 

Life in Bombay. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hestings. 

The Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta Reports 
of the of Education at those 
Presidencies, only procarable at each 
Presidency. 

Anglo-India—Social, Moral, and Political. 

Emma Roberts’ Scenes and’ Characteristics 
of Hindoostan. : 

Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus. ye 

Dr. Don’s Papers to the Bombay Medical 
and Physical Society. 

Cumming’s Travels on the Nile. ‘ 

Lieutenant-Col. Sleeman’s Works on India. 

A Lady’s Visit Round the World. 

Clune’s Book of Indian Roads, obtainable at 
Calcutta. 

Anguillon de Perron’s Travels in India. 

Bertolacci’s Ceylon. 

Bell’s Commerce of Bengal. 

Krusenstern’s Voyage Round the World. 

Kampfer’s History of Japan. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 

Colonel Sykes’ Works on India. 

Forbes’ Works on India. 

Napier’s Indian Misgovernment. 

Lord Metcalfe’s Correspondence, which con- 
tains The History of the Affghan War. 

Abbot’s Herat to Khiva, 2 vols. 

Speir’s Ancient Life in India. 

Mrs. Young’s Moslem Noble, his Land and 
People. 

Mrs. Young’s Cutch. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s Delhi. i 

J. P. Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys in Persia. 
Affghanistan, Turkistan, Beloochistan, and 
the Countries lying between India and 
Russia. 

Bradshaw’s Descriptive Railway Guide and 
Illustrated Hand Book of Great Britain. 

Bradshaw’s Continental Guide. 

Bradshaw’s Through Route and Overland 
Guide to India. 

Bradshaw’s Guides to Paris, France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. 

Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 

Wilkinsgon’s Hand-Book for Egypt. 

South’s Household Surgery. . 
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Prendergast’s Law Relating to Officers in 
the Arey: 

Hughes’ Chronological Exposition of the 
Military Law of India. 

Ritchie’s British World in the East. 

Bellew’s Memoirs of a Griffin. 

Brigg’ Letters to Young Persons in India. 

Sir John Malcolm’s Instructions to Officers. 

Taylor’s Indian Mental Calculator. 

St. John’s Isis (an Egyptian Pilgrimage). 

Daubistan (edition of 1842). 

Murray’s Hand-Book for Egypt. 

Major-General Napier’s Scinde. 

Fortune’s Tea Countries of India and China. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke’s Letter on the Civil 
Service of India. 


Laurie’s Second Burmese War. 


Thacker’s Overland ] 
Mail, 


Home News. Should be subscribed 

London Mail, for: regularty. balers 

Smith, Elder, & Co.’s leaving England. 
Overland Mail, 


Chapman’s Works on India. 

Morton’s Pamphlet on the Administration 
of Law in India. 

Viscountess Falkland’s Chow-Chow. 

Sroome’s History of the Rise of the Bengal 
Army. 

Head’s Neilgherry Hills. 

Nowrojee and Merwanjee’s Journal of Two 
Years’ Residence in England. 

Kerr’s Advice to Cadets. 

Postans’ Hints to Cadets. 

An Howadji’s Visit to Egypt. 

Wayard’s Nineveh. 

Campbell’s Modern India. 

Egerton’s Winter Tour in India. 

Aiton’s Travels in the East. 

Reid’s Pamphlet in reply to it. 

Life in a Mission, the Camp, and Zenana. 
By Mrs. Mackenzie (1853). 

Baird’s Pamphlet on Errors in India and 


at Home (1853). 
Lieutenant Eyre’s Military Operations in 
Cabul. 
Lieutenant Greenwood’s Campaign in Aff- 
hanistan. 
Lieutenant Sale’s Views in ginanistan: 
Ethnology of the British Cofonies. By Dr. 


Latham. 
‘The Orientalist’s Vade Mecum. 
Sullivan’s Bungalow and Tent. 
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Davies’ Sketch of China. 

Sketch of the Chinese. 

Burnes’ Cabul. 

Burnes’ Travels to Bokhara and up the 
Indus. 

Dr. Wolff’s Travels in Bokhara. 

Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in Hima- 
laya. 

Fane’s Five Years in India. 

Vigne’s Travels in Cashmere. 

Napier’s Excursions along the Mediterra- 
nean, 

The Oriental Treasury of Indian Knowledge. 

Capper’s Three Presidencies of India. 

Wood’s Journey to the River Oxus. 

Jocelyn’s Six Months in China. 

Newbold’s British Settlements in Malacca. 

Malcolm’s Government of India. 

Staunton’s Works on China. 

‘The Camp and Barrack Room in India. 

Osborne’s Asia in 1840. 

Western India. By the late Mr. Mackay. 

Knighton’s Forest Life in Ceylon. 

St. John’s Village Life in Egypt. 

Allen’s Trigonometrical Survey Maps of 
India, by Walker. 

The Land of Veda. 

Forbes’ and Shakspeare’s Hindustani Works. 

Bird’s Eye View of India, by Sir Erskine 
Perry, Kt., M.P. 

Memoirs of Colonel Armine Mountain. 

Colonel Campbell’s Diary in India. 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
LONDON 


ON THE DEPARTURE AND ARRIVAL OF INDIAN 
MAILS, TWICE IN EVERY MONTH. 


Ow Deranrors.—Home News, Overland Mail, 
Indian Atlas, London Mail, Thacker’s Overland 
News, and the China Express. 

On Amnivat.—indian News, Homeward Mail, 
Indian Mail, and China Bi-Monthly Telegraph. 


EAST INDIA AGENTS IN LONDON. 


Messrs. Grindlay and Co.,55, Parliament St.; 124, 
Bishopsgate-street ; and 8, St. Martin’s-place. Cor- 
respondents in India: Bombay—Messrs. Remington 
and Co.; Madras—Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. 
Calcutta — Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Branch 
Agency, 


INDIAN BANKS—A LADY'S OUTFIT. 


Messrs. Wheatley and Co., 150, Leadenhall. 
street. Correspondents in India: Bombay—Messrs. 
Pagliano and Co.; Madras—Messrs. S. Clark and 
Co.; Calcutta—Messrs. 8. Smith, Sons, and Co, 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Agents in India: Calcutta, Messrs. Balfour and 
Co.; Madras, Messrs. Parry and Co.; Colombo, 
Messrs. Wilson, Ritchie, and Co. 


Messrs. Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, City. 
Correspondents in India : Bombay—Messrs. Heerjee 
M. and Sons; Madras—Parry and Co.; Calcutta— 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co, 

Messrs. Barber and Co, 136, Leadenhall-street 
Correspondents in India: Bombay— Messrs. J. N 
Wadius and Co.; Calcutta—Messrs. Gordon, Stuart, 
and Co.; Madras—Messrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, 

and Co, 

Messrs. George Wyman & Co., 27, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, and la, Hare 
street, Calcutta, Correspondent in Paris, M. M. 
Machetti & Cie., Boulevard des Italiens, 
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W. Thacker and Co., 87, Newzate-street. Esta- 
blishments in India: Calcutta—Thacker, Spink, and 
Co. ; Bombay—Thacker, Vining, and Co. 

Messrs, W. H. Smith, Barry & Co., 150, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, and 18, Oriental-place, South- 
ampton : Correspondents at Calcutta, Barry, Smith 
and Co.; Madras, Messrs. Bering and Co. 


Messrs, Saunders and Ottley, 66, Brook Street, 
and Mr. J. Dymes. 


INDIAN BANKS IN LONDON. 


Agra and Masterman’s, 35, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


Oriental Bank Corporation, Threadneedle-street 
E.c. 


Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and 
China, 52, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
20, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Bank of Egypt, 26, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


A LADY'S OUTFIT. 
THE FOLLOWING 18 THE LIST OF THE NECESSARY OUTFIT A LADY OUGHT TO PURCHASE 


FOR THE JOURNEY (VIA OVERLAND 


ROUTE) AND RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 


No. of Articles. 


z 
¢ 


Amount. 


1 Sewing Machine .......0.0essseeeeeseees 


12 Calico Chemises .. 
24 Cambric do. 


12 Middle Petticoats .... 
6 Corded do, 
2 Steel do. 

2 pairs Corsets .. 
4 Flannel Petticoats 


24 Thresher's India Gauze Waistcoats. | 
24 pairs Cambric Trowsers (plaing.... per pair| 
(Trimmed) per pair| 


12 Do. do. 

24 Calico Night Dresses .. 
12 Night Caps (common) 
6 Sprig Muslin Night Caps 


6 pairs Mosquito Sleeping Trowser: 
1 White Flannel Dressing Gown. 


Coloured do. 
White Muslin 


do, 
do. 
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oe 


- 


per pair! 
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No. of Articles. Rate. 
s. d. 
2 Coloured Dressing Gowns 16 6 
2 Morning Robes.. ........0000 0 
36 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs 26 410 0 
12 Fine Freneh Cambric Handkerchiefs..each| 4 6| 214 © 
36 Fine Towels ...... 006. ceeeee each} 16/ 214 6 
: 12 pairs Fine White Cotton Hose ....per pair] 3 6] 2 2 @ 
(12 pairs Lisle Thread or Silk Hose for Dress, 
about per pair, 5s. 6d.) 
2 pairs Black Silk Hose .....0+0--ssseceseee 8 6 017 @ 
(Riding Collars and Sleeves, ad lib.) es a 
12 pairs Kid Gloves, sewn with thread, perpair 3 6] 2 2 @ 
12 pairs White do, do. do. 86 322¢@ 
6 pairs Thread or Silk Glovi perpair| 16] 09 @ 
1 Clothes Bag -| 566] 056 
1 Riding Habit. -|110 0] 510 © 
12 yards Fine Flannel . peryard| 3 6) 220 
1 Small Leather Bag . 12 6] 012 6 
2 Trunks ..... «| 42 0 a4@ 
2 Covers to ditto -| 5 0] 018 
2 Air-tight Tin Cases for Dresses ......each] 50 0/ 5 0 0 
2 Deal Covers for ditto ..... 1g 6| 117 0 
6 Boxes Fancy Soaps... 76| 250 
ppl 
A oamats, Ser about Soe. ee} | om | 2308 
1 Sponge and Bag ..... 12 6| 012 6 
1 Dressing Case or Bag ~~ 1010 6 
Bxtra Supply of Brushes, &c. 200 
1 Work Box.,...sesseeseeees 12200 
A good supply of Cotton, Needles, Tape, &.| a 300 
1 Writing Case... o 800 
Extra Stationery «. on 100 
Total ..... secre ene: ceceeee - 158 18 6 


DRESSES, &c. 


Bonnets. 
Muslin Dresses for Morning. 
Ditto for Evening. 
Barege and Light silk Dresses, or any Fancy 
material. 


2 Ball Dresses. 
2 Shawls. 
1 Warm Cloak. 
2 Opera Cloaks. 
Fancy Collars, Sleeves, &c. (ad ib.) 


The foregoing list comprises all that is 
really necessary, but when immediate outlay 
is not an object, some udditions to the num- 
bers may be made with advantage, and 
any of the following, though not actually 

essary, may be added :— 


Wools and Material for Fancy Work. 
Table and Household Linen. 
China, Glass, and Cutlery. 
Materials for Dresses, not made up. 
| Books, &e., &c. 
‘It, may ‘be as well’to mention that every 


LIST OF UKIFORM AND APPOLWIMENTS. 


article of olething, as well as the dresses, 
should all be made loose, especially under 
the arms, to admit of a free circulation, and 
prevent the uny it effects of a profuse 
perspiration. The boots and shoes should 
also fit easy, as the feet in a tropical 
country are apt to swell. The charges of 
milliners in India are most exorbitant and 
frightful in the extreme, it being usual 
for an European dressmaker to charge from 
£2 to £3 for making up a dress. jonnet 
cleaning, altering, and making proportion- 
ally high. Ladies are strongly advised 
before leaving England totake out with ther 
their own patterns of every article, even 
from a chemise to a dress, cut out in calico, 
with the dimensions accurately marked on 
each piece; as by this plan they can pur- 
chase whatever they fancy when in India, 


and their tailor will make the articles up |b: 


for them at their bungalow, under their 
own inspection, by which method an im- 


6 


mense saving will be effected. By leaving 
their measures and instructions with an 
English or French milliner, they can have 
forwarded to them monthly, (per Over- 
land Mail), patterns cut in paper of all 
as well as the best Journals off fashions, at 
comparatively a small outlay ; but if they do 
not wish to have their dresses, &c., made by 
their tailor (who should be hired monthly), 
they can forward instructions to their mil- 
liner in England, who will execute their 
orders with dispatch, and send them out, via 
Southampton, by the Overland Route. The 
purchase of boots and perfumes will be ef- 
fected much cheaper at Marseilles than in 
London ; but should the lady traveller not 
proceed via France, those things had better 
be bought before leaving England, and all 
luggage, except one trunk and travelling 
, Shipped via Southampton, by the Penin- 


sular and Oriental Company’s steamer. 


LIST OF UNIFORM AND APPOINTMENTS 


REQUIRED BY CADETS OF H. M. INDIAN FORCES ON PROCREDING TO INDIA. 


INFANTRY. CAVALRY. 
UNIFORM, &e. 
Artilery. | M58" (Engineers, Infantry. |, Bengal. | Bombay. | Madras. 
Fuut Dress :— Bs a/S0a/8 5.0/0 a4 8 d|é 8 a\4 5. a. 
770! on & a uu oj]... a 
5 5 0] 215 0] 5 6 0| 215 0} 2810 0/2810 0} 2810 0 
- oa oe 770/88 0/880 
es 6} 550] ow vee ~ es 
oa Pe 2a0f ae 
Z a =~ | oo fieie of 
a ah a Pee 0| 30 0 0/23 0 0 
880} 615 6| a a ess 
018 6] 018 6] 018 6| 018 6| 1 6 0) 11 0] 110 0 
440/440) 660/440] 2 es my 
018 6] 018 6] 018 6] 015 6] 018 6| 018 6 
“ we es es 440/440] 440 
we es se aio of a res 
880/990) 880/990) a ef 
5501260) 55 0| 25 Ci] 515 6| 515 6| 51d 
2 2 0| 210 0| 5 5 0| 210 oO} 414 6| 5 5 44 
8 8 0| 515 6} 9 9 0| 515 61010 0] ee 
7701/660/770\660] .. pe Ba 
116 0] 1 8 0] 116 0] 1 8 O| 212 6| 213 6| 212 6 
6601/4401 660/ 440) 77 0|7 7 0] 77 0} 
a a 2 es 010 6] 110 0/ 15 0 
an ta as £ 015 6| 015 6] 015 6 
05 6] 0 6 6] 0 5 6| 015 6|| O15 6} O18 6| 015 6 
2150] 550] iw oe = = 
‘Trousers 280/250) 280/25 0] 212 6] 212 6| 212 6 
Waistcoat Mess ea a3 om ae 515 6]... 616 6 
Total 2 1 614710 6| 69 1¢ 010018 O25 0 6lizols oO ls2i3 6 


For Personal Outfit, as per List, see page 48. 
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THE NECESSARY OUTFIT FOR A GENTLEMAN PROCEEDING TO 
INDIA BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Amount. 


No. of Articles. 


a a.| 28. a 
36 Long Cloth Shirts, with Linen Fronts each} 6 6/ 1114 © 
Dress Shirts (if worn, 6 at about 12a. 6d.) | .... 


12 Kashmir Flannel Shirt: ° 
36 Shirt Collars ..... 10 e 
3 Sets Common Studs for Shirts . -each} 4@ 6 6 
1 Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats ....each} 7 0 0 
12 pairs Calico Drawers .............-per pair} 3 6 C) 
(or Elastic Cotton Drawers), 6s. 6d. per pair] .... co 
6 pairs India Gauze Drawers... -each} 8 6 211 6 
6 pairs Pyjamas, or Sleeping Drawers per pair) 4 6 170 
2 pairs Flannel Pyjamas ............per pair} 12 6| 1 5 0 
36 pairs Fine Cotton Socks 16 2140 
6 pairs Silk Socks ........ 76 258 
12 pairs Fine Woollen Socks .. 26 110 0 
36 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs 26 410 0 
23 Black Gauze Silk Cravats .... 76 015 0 
6 Coloured Silk Cravats or Ribbons 36 110 
‘White Cravats (if worn, 12 at 28, 6d.) pers wnat 
12 pairs Dress Kid Gloves, sewn with thread 28 

per pair 
018 
010 
o4 
14 
010 
210 


6 Pillow Cases... on the +» each 
2 Blankets...... Passage. +» each| 
1 Maude or Railway Wrapper, extra size... 
6 Damask Breakfast Cloths 
12 Damask Napkins .. 
1 Mosquito Net.. 
12 pairs Russia Duck Trowsers 
6 pairs Drill Trowsers, for dress. 
6 pairs Brown Holland Trowsers ....per pair, 
6 White Jackets .... 
12 Do. Waistcoats 
2 India Tweed Suits. 
1 Dress Coat—fine thincloth ... 
1 Dress Waistcoat... 
1 pair Dresa Trowsers 
1 Fine Cloth Frock Coat... 


Apairs Sheets .. Not required ies pair| 


easaaranag 
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NXCESSARY OUTFIT FOR A GENTLEMAN. a7 


‘No. of Articles, 


2 pairs Fine Tweed or Cashmere Troweers \ 
aes ienicehabes sOivectsaseautes POR PAID 


2 Coloured Waistcoats 116 
1 Warm Overcoat ...... 3 3 
1 very thin Waterproof Coat 110 
115 
210 
14 
1 pair thick Shooting Boots .. 110 
1 pair Slippers ........45 010 


1 Good Roll Dressing Case. 


Extra supply of Tooth, Nail, and other 
Brushes, &c. about. 


1 Box Windsor Soap an Mery....AD0Ut} see 010 


Y Leathor Writing Case, with extrasupply;) 55 9| 935 
of Stationery... 


1 Revolver in Case .. 
1 Cose Saddlery 


.| 147 0 ae J 


2 Cloth Caps .. o7 

018 

310 

110 

1 Air-tight Tin Case, for Papers or ony 1345 115 

Clothes ......... . 

1 Deal Cover for d | 12 6 012 

8 Canvas Covers for 6 010 

1 Small Leather Bag ... | 8 6 08 
; 2 

1 On tor 8 penons, Nz. Sof exch’ }| 18 O| 8 8 

1 Small Medicine Chest 84 0 44 

1 Green or Blue Veil . 3 6 03 

1 Umbrella..... | 21.0 11 

2 Sponge and Bag. wee] 12 6 012 

12 yards Flannel .. eee per yard] 3 6 32 

Total ....+ssscavccecersenccsevesece 1% 6 6 


* The Manufactures of Messrs, Elkington and Co. are held in the highest public estimation for that purpose 

‘The foregoing list contains everything that is really necessary for the purpose, and the numbers are 
as Hmited as a gentleman can take with any degree of comfort; therefore, where immediate outlay is not 
‘an object, some addition may be made with advantage, and the following articles, though not actuall 
necessary, will be found very desirable:— 


Gun. Cutlery. 

Table Linen. Table Lamp. 
China and Glass. Lounging Chair. 
*Plate. Telescope. 


He is also recommended to supply himself with the Patent Elevator and Observatory, invented ty 
‘Mr. Stecqueler for the Crimea, which will enable him in his official capacity to obtain an aceurais 
Teconnaissance of all the districts in which he may be'stationed 
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HINTS ON THE OUTFITS. 

‘The lists of outfite have been compiled with a 
view to meet the exigencies of all cases ; and 
ifdue precaution be takentoordereveryarticle 
to be marked with name in full, and packed 
in the manner explained, the European will 
tind on his arrival at any of the Presidencies 
that during thewhole period of his residence 
in India, he may move from station to 
station, up rivers, or into the interior of the 
country, and. there will not exist the 
slightest occasion for him to dispose of any 
portion, as every article (even the very 
‘cases in which the furniture, &c., has been 
packed) will be found of essential service to 
him, and so portable, that the whole can be 
carried about either by cooiies or in bullock 
hackeries. The inside of every package 
should contain (affixed to the lid) a small 
sliding panel, with an in'ventory of its con- 
tents in detail, and ought to be soconstructed 
that it can be removed at pleasure, and 
another affixed, whenever any alteration 
is required to be made. The entire 
outfit, with the exception of that portion 
absolutely necessary for the Overland 
Route, should be shipped on board the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer 
three days prior to the date of departure 
from Southampton. Each package should 
not weigh more than 80]bs., nor ‘measure 
more than 3 feet in length, 1} foot in breadth, 
and 14 in depth—insurance should be ef- 
fected upon them, and an agreement made 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
for the freight, which is payable in advance. 
Great care and judgment is neeessary in 
selecting such articles as may prove really 
useful and serviceable to Europeans during 
the whole term of their abode in India. It 
only remains to add that every article should 
be washed, marked, and numbered, _80 
ag to prevent the seizure of anything 
taking place, or duty being levied thereon, 
when travelling through France, Germany, 
Austria, or Italy ; as all the Foreign custom- 
house officers are extremely searching in 
their examination of an Indian traveller’s 
baggage, either outward orhomeward-bound, 
especially when an individual carries with 
him such an extensive wardrobe as Civilians 
generally do on their first departure for 
India. It will also be prudent, when pur- 
‘chasing or ordering the outfit, te specif; 
‘listinetly that the fronts, shirts, collars, 


trousers, vests, coats (except those made of 
civth), should be made without any buttons, 
holes merely being affixed to them for studs, 
in lieu thereof. 


HINTS ON THE SELECTION OF 
A ROUTE TO INDIA. 


The traveller who is destined either for 
the Cape, Ceylon, Mauritius, Madras, or 
Calcutta, may avail himself of steamers, 
which leave London and Dartmouth about 
twice each month, and generally perform 
the passage in 70 days. 

He can also avail himself of some of the 
fine and fast-sailing ships of Messrs. Green 
and Wigram, which generally perform the 
voyage in 3 to 4 months, the cost of which 
averages from £70 to £100, according to 
the accommodation afforded, by both of 
which routes his entire baggage can be 
taken with him. Should his destination be 
either the Mauritius or Batavia, he can also 
proceed direct from London, per sailing 
vessels, to both those places, accompanied 
by his baggage, as fine clipper-built vessels 
leave .the East India, St. Catherine, and 
Lendon Docks, monthly, and arrive at the 
former port in 70 to 75 days: Fares, Ist 
class, £51 10s.; 2nd, £26 10s.; and reach 
Batavia in 90 to 95 days. Fares, first 
class, £51 ; no second class taken. ‘ 

The pay of the Civilian does not commence 
until the date of his arrival in India, 
neither does he enjoy any privileges of 
the Civil Service until he has actually 
entered on the duties of his office, nor 
does his period of service commence until 
he reports himself to the Local Govern- 
ment; consequently, if he travel round by a 
sailing vessel he loses every chance of promo- 
tion that may have arisen during a period of 
four orfive months, and as deaths are frequent 
in India, it is but fair to presume that many 
vacancies would take place during so long a 
period. As regards his choice of the 
Overland routes, the writer cannot offer 
an opinion, because that depends upon 
what part of the Continent the Civilian 
wishes to visit, although it is obvious that 
the most inconvenient and longest is that 
via Southampton, and any person unaccus- 
tomed to sea voyages,or in the slightest 


fy | degree liable to sea-sickness had better avoid 


that route,and) proceed via Trieste, that 


HINTS ON THE PERIODS OF DEPARTURE HOR AND RETURN FROM, INDIA. 
o 
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HINTS ON THE PERIODS OF DEPARTURE FOR, AND RETURN FROM, INDIA. 
aw peing the shortest sea journey, to Alex- 


dria, 

HINTS ON THE PERIODS OF 
DEPARTURE FOR, AND RETURN 
FROM, INDIA. 

The best time of the year to leave England 
for India is the latter end of November or 
the beginning of December, which will en- 
able the unacclimatised to arrive out at any 
of the Presidencies in the cool season; but 
under no consideration, except in cases of 
emergencies, should Europeans (proceeding 
Overland) leave England later than Fel A 
for it is exceedingly trying for them to make 
their first visit fs aie either dn the het 

May) or rain: une) season, as then they 
Dt aon to have successive attacks 
of all those diseases which are most pecu- 
liar to the climate. If the old Indian 
should be homeward-bound he ought to leave 
India in April, at the very latest, and 
sojourn some time in Italy and France 
{Bradshaw’s Hand-Books of these countries 
will afford him valuable information] before 
returning to England, or he will find the 
change of climate too severe for his shattered 
constitution. 

Average length of voyage from England 


to places in the East :— 
By Mail. By Ship. 
Aden... 2i days. 120 days. 
Adelaide 50, 9 ,; 
Alexandris 3 ,, 40 5, 
Bombay 23 5, «100-5, 
R 5 16} 
Caleutta 39 ,, 100 ,, 
Cape Town 42 5, 60 ,, 
Constantinople 7 ,, 50 ,, 
Corfu .. 21 ,, 5, 
5 15 ,, 
uw, 10 ,, 
45 yy 90 »» 
10 5, 20 ,, 
a, 9 5, 
10 = 20 5 
6 ,, 12 ,, 
30 5, 6 ,, 
52 90 5, 
8 90 55 
62 3, 120 3, 
al ,, 9 ,, 
6 ,. 120 ,, 
43 ,, 120 ,. 
40 ,, 40 5, 
55 ,, 100 ,, 
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REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIVE 
ADMISSION TO THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE OF INDIA. 

1, In June or July 1865, an examination of 
candidates will be held in London. Notice will 
see be given of the days and place for exami- 
nation. 


2. Any natural-born subject of Her Ma: who 
shall be desirous of entering the Givil Nour of 
India, will be entitled to be examined at such 
examination, provided he shall, on or before the lat 
of May, 1865, have transmitted to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W.— 

(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his 
age on the Ist May, 1865, will be above eighteen: 

and under twenty-two years; 

(3A certificate, signed by a physician or sure 
Reon, of his paring a Gizease, constitutional 
affection, or bodily infirmity, unfittin 
the Civil Service of India y”” ee ee 

(0) Satisfactory proof of good moral character. 

(d) Astatement of those ofthebranches of know- 
ledge hereinafter enumerated in which he 
desires to be examined. 

8. In any case in which a doubt may arise as to 
the’ eligibility of a candidate in respect of age, 
health, or character, such inquiries as may be 
necessary will be instituted by the Civil Serviee 
Commissioners. 

4. The examination will take place only in the 
following branches of knowledge :— Marks. 

English Language and Literature—Com- 


position o oe oe 7 += 600 

English Literature and History, including 
that of the Laws and Constitution .. 1000 
1500 


Ditte Germany 

Ditto Italy .. *. 

Matbernstice: pure aod ped a. 
jatur: lence; (1.) Chemistry, (2. 
Electretty and Bsenetiem. (3) xe 

> and (5.; 

Mneraloey ec eee 

*,* No idate will be allowed to be ex- 
amined in more than three of the 
branches of knowledge included ander 
this head, and the total (600 marks) may 
be obesined by adequate proficiency in 
any three. 

Moral Sciences; that ic, Mental 
Sforal Philosophy? oS a 


Sanscrit Language and Literature 
Arabic Language and Literature .. 


500 
375 
315 
7125 

+ It should be understood that candidates are at. 
Boortz 00 name, at their pleasure, any or allof these 
bra es of knowledge (subject only to the restric- 
tion above-mentioned as to Natural Science), and 


that no subjects are obligatory. 
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5. The merit of the persons examined will be 
estimated by marks, and the.numbex set oppesite 


to each. branch in the preceding regulation derotes |. 


the greatest number of- marks that ean be obtained 
in respect of it. 

6. Mo candidate will be allowed:any marks in 
reapect of any subject of examination, unless he 
shall be considered to possess # competent know- 
lodge of that subject. 

7. The examination will be conducted by means 
of printed questions and written answers, and by 
vid voce examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate in re- 
spect of each of the subjects in which he shall have 
been examined will be added up, and the names of 
the eighty candidates who shall have obteined a 
greater aggregate number of marks than any of the 
remaining candidates will be set forth in order of 
merit; and snch candidates shail be deemed to be 
selected candidates for the Civil Service of India. 
‘They shall be permitted to choose, according to the 
order in.which they stand, a3 loog asa choice re- 
mains, the Presidency, and in Bengal tho Division 
of the Presidency to which they shall be appointed. 

9. InJune or July, 1866, a farther examination of 
the selected candidates will take place on the follow- 
ing subjects: — 


Each candidate may name one or two languages, 
bat he must pass eitherin Sanscrit or ina vernacular 
language currcnt in the Presidency or Division of 
Presidency which he bas selected. 

(2) The History and Geography of India. 

(B) The General Principles of Jurispra- 

dence, and. the Elements of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law 
(4.) Political Economy 


In ¢his, as in the preceding examination, the 
merit of the candidates examined will be estimated 
by. marks, and the number set opposite to each sub- 
Jeet denotes the greatest number of marks that can 
‘be obtained in respect of it, The examinatien will 
be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written anewers, amd by vivid voce examination, as 


350 


1200 
350 


may be deemed necessary. 
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10; No carididate will be permitted to proceed to 
‘India until he aball bave passed the further exami- 
nation, or after he shall have attained the age of 
twenty-four years. 

11. Phe aslectec:eandidates - who, at the farther 
examination, shall: be found te have a competent 


|. knowledge of the eudjects specified in Regulation 9, 


shall be adjudged to have passed, and to beentitled. 
to be appointed to the Civil Service of India. 


12. The seniority in the Civil Service of India of 
the selected candidates shall be determined accord. 
ing to the order in. which: they stand on: the list 
resulting from the further examination. 


13, No person will, even after passing the further 
examination, be allowed to proceed to India unless 
he shall comply with the regulations in force at the 
time for the Civil Service of India, and shall be of 
sound bodily health and good moral character. 
The Civil Service Commissioners will require such 
further evidence on these points as they may deem 
necessary before granting their certificate of 
qualification. 

14. Applications from persons desirous to be 
admitted se. candidatesare to be addramed to the 
Secretary to the Civil service Commissioners, 
Dean’s Yard, Loadon, 8.W. 

Nos 1.—All persons appointed to the Civil Ser- 
vice will be required to attend st the India Office, 
to make the necessary arrangements for entering 
into covenant, andfer giving s bond of £1,000 jointly 
with two sureties for the due fuifiment of the same. 
‘Phe stamps payable by civilians on their appoint 
ment amount to £3 10s. 


Nowe2,—The Secretary of State for India ix 
Counell has authorised the Civil: Service Com- 
missioners to state that, with the view of meeting 
the expenses tobe Incurred: by selected candidates 
during the interval that must elapse before they cas 
proceed to Indfa, it is his intention to allow the 
sum of £100 to each selected candidate who shall 
have passed the further examination in 1965, to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners, and shall have 
complied with such roles as may.be laid down for 
the guidance of selected candidates, 

‘Nore 3.—Caniidates are at Niberty to send in thelr 
names, and evidence of age, as soon as they think 
ft to doso; but evidence of health and character 


| must bear date hot earlier than the 1st March, 1465. 


CHAPLALNS—OIVIL FURLOUGH R&GULATIONS, 1855. 


Nore 4.—Candidates rejected at the farther 
examination in 1866 -will ia no case be.allowed to 
present themselves for examination in 1867. 


CHAPLAINS. 
REGULATIONS FOR THEIR ADMISSION. 


Candidates for appointments as Assistant Chap- 
Isins must have been two years in Orders, aud be 
under thirty-four years of age, and must, prior to 
appointment, produce their letters of Orders, 
Deacon, and Priest, as well as testimonial, signed 
by three beneficed clergymen; the appointments 
‘are made subject to the approval of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. 

Chaplains must proceed to their destination 
within four months from the date of their nomina- 
tion by the Secretary of State; and in failure 
thereof, without leave obtained from the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, thelr appointments 
will lapse. 


CIVIL FURLOUGH REGULATIONS, 
1855, 


RULES FOR SICK LEAVE. 


Sec. IV. Upon application daly made, the Govern: 
ment may grant leave of absence on medical 
certificate to any civil servant to any place in India, 
in Europe, or elsewhere, as he may consider most 
conducive to the restoration of his health, without 
any restrietions whatever as to the places to which 
he may resort. 

Sec. VI. The following conditions will in future 

. attach to leaves of absence granted to civil servants, 
who may be declared by a sufficient medical certifi- 
cate to require such leave for the recovery of their 
health :— 

Firet. The total period of :absence, with the 
privileges hereinafter provided, shall not (eave a4 
specially excepted in clause 5 of this section, and in 
section vil, of theese rules) exceed eighteen months 
in the whole, nor shall it exesed fifteen months on 
any one oceasion. 

Secondly. The office of the absentee will be con- 

- sidered to be vacated if he shall be absent beyond 
eighteen months altegether,- or beyond fifteen 
months at anyone time, unless he shell obtain 
leave under clause 5 of this section, such absence 
to be compute, ifhe shall proveed toa sanatorium 
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within the presidency, frem the-date.of bis arrival 
thereat to the date of hie quitting the sanatoriam ; 
if to any place «Beyond the presidency, bat 
within the continent of: India, from the date of 
his leaving the frontier of his own presidency to 
the date of his return thereto; snd if he shall pro- 
ceed to sea, from the date of the sailing of the vesse! 
on which he may haveembarked, from any port in 
India, which is not more distant from his station 
than the ports of his own presidency, to the date ot 
his arrival at any port within the presidency to 
which he belongs, or at any other port which !s not 
more distant from his station than the ports of his 
own presidency. a 

Thirdly. The absentee will be entitled to draw 
n molety of his salary, and the same will'be paid to 
him during such period of absence, provided that 
he shall in nocase draw alarger sum than Rs. 10,000 
(£1,000) per annum daring that period. In cases 
in which the emolument of the absentee’s office does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000 per annum, no deduction 
therefrom shall be made for the period of eighteen 
months, nor shall such a deduction be made in 
other cases as shall reduce the allowance below 
Rs. 5,000 (£500) per annum. In cases in which the 
salary of the absentee may not be of that amount, 
the full salary will be granted. 


Fourthly. For the interval elapsing between 
departure from atation to the commencement of 
reckoning absence, or between the end of reckoning 
absence and re-arrival at station, the absentee will 
be allowed a special leave for an additional period 
of one month, two months, or three munths, accord- 
ing to the distance to be travelled, as prescribed in 
Section XX. of these rules; and during this addi- 
tional period the absentee will be entitled to draw 
the same salary as is allowed by clause 3 of this 
section. 

Fifthly. If the absentee shall apply under medical 
certificate to remain absent for a longer period than 
eighteen months, or fifteen months at any one 
time, and it shall appear to be absolutely necessary, 
after examination by their medical officer in Eng- 
land, that he should do so, the leave which msy 
have been granted in Inéla-will be extended to the 
Limit of two years, with permission tu retain office, 


and half salary, within the limits enjoined, during 
such extension. Hf the absentee be in} India, the 
leave: may bo extended ¢e the limit afovessid, under 
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the orders of the Government of India, or the 
subordinate Governments, upon the certificate of 8 
board of medical officers, to be summoned to report 
on the state of the absentee’s Lealth. 


Sixthly. If the absentee be compelled by the 
state of his health, under due medical certificate, to 
remain absent for s longer period than eighteen 
months, or fifteen months at any one time, or 
beyond two years in the case of an extension under 
clause 5, he will, as before stated, vacate his 
appointment, but he will be permitted to receive 
an allowance at the rate of £500 per annum, if 
above ten years’ standing ‘at the time when the 
Jeave was granted, or of £250, if not above ten 
years’ standing at the time when the leave was 
granted, for such further period of absence assball 
not exceed the entire term of three years in the 
whole. At the expiration of that term all allow- 
ance must cease until he reports his retarn to his 
presidency. 


Sec. VII. If a civil servant of more than fifteen 
years’ service, after having been absent on sick 
leave for eighteen months in the whole, or for fif- 
teen months at one time, at whatever period of his 
service such sick leave shall have been taken, shall 
be again compelled by the same cause to apply for 
leave of absence, the Government of India and the 
subordinate Governments may, 00 special grounds, 
grant leave of absence for one further period not 
exceeding six months, during which the absentee 
may retain his office and half his salary, under the 
limits above enjoined. 


Sec. VIII. If a civil servant, after fifteen years’ 
service, shall be compelled by ill health to apply for 
farther leave of absence, he may be permitted on 
special grounds to obtain it, but his absence will 
involve the loss of office and salary; the Govern- 
ment of India, and tho subordinate Governments, 
wil, howeuer, respectively exercise a discretionary 
power to grant, in such last-mentioned cases, a sick 
absentee allowance not exceeding Rs. 5,000, or 
£500 per annum, for a further period not exczed- 
ing twelve months. 

Sec. IX. A civil servant, who has taken sick 
1 eave under the rules of 17th May, 1843, will not be 
debarred by that circumstance from taking such 
Yeave again under the above rules, with the privi- 
lege of retaining office, provided the leave be not 
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granted till three years have expired after his 
return from his leave, under the rules of the 17th 
May, 1843. 

Bec, X. None of the above-mentioned rules will 
be applicable to members of council. Each mem- 
ber may, however, with the special sanction of the 
Government, be permitted to be absent, under 
medical certificate, for a period not exceeding six 
months, retaining his office, and recelving half his 
salary, which shall be paid to him during such 
absence; but if his absence shall exceed six 
months, his office will be vacated. 


Sec, XI. Civil servants who may desire to draw 
their allowances, while absent on account of sick- 
ness under the above rules, will be required to give 
security in such amount and form as may be fixed 
by the Government, for the refund of any excess 
that may be drawn, either by the agents at the 
presidency or by themselves, incase of thelr coming 
under retrenchment. 


RULES FOR SHORT LEAVE ON 
PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Sec. XII. The Government may grant to civil 
servants leave of absence to any place in India, 
Europe, or elsewhere, without any restrictions 
whatever as to the place to which they may resort, 
for one month in each calendar year, without 
deduction from the salaries and emoluments drawn 
by such servants; such leave, however, will only be 
granted when the Government is satisfied that no 
inconvenience will arise from the departure of the 
officer seeking it. No second leave can be granted 
under this rule until the completion of eleven 
months from the expiration of the last leave, if 
taken at one time; or from the date of return from 
any sick leave, or until the completion of six 
months from the expiration of the last instalment 
of a leave, if it has been divided. Servants not 
availing themselves of the indulgence in any one 
year may obtain, under the like conditions, leave of 
‘absence for two successive months, to commence 
at or after the expiration of twenty-two months 
from the termination of their former. leave; and 
if two years elapse without enjoyment of the privi- 
lege, leave for three months may, in like manner 


be granted at the expiration of thirty-three months 
from the termination of the last preceding leave; 


but noleave shall be granted under this rule for 
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any period exceeding three monthy. If an officer 
shall not return at the expiration of the period of 
leave granted him under this rule, he shall forfeit 
all pay and allowances during the time of his 
remaining so absent without leave ; and if he sball 
40 continue absent for more than one month beyond 
the term granted, his office shall become vacant. 


Civil servants absent from their stations under 
medical certificate cannot be admitted to leave 
under this rule in continuation of their sick leave; 
and if, while absent under this rule, they be granted 
extended leave under medical certificate, they shall 
be considered liable to the rules applicable to leave 
of absence on medical certificate for the whole 
period of their absence. 


Civil servants who have been absent on medical 
certificate during any portion of # calendar year, 
are not entitled to leave under this rule during 
that year, nor can leave under this rule be taken in 
connection with or continuation of leave granted 
under sec. xiv. el. i. 


Sec. XUIL As a general rule, when leave is 
granted under sec. xil., such leave will be in one 
period only, whether for a whole month or less, 
and not in detached pertions to complete one 
month; but as an exeption to this rule, it shall be 
discretional with the several local Governments, 
where good cause ts shown for the indulgence, and 
it is attended with no public inconvenience, to 
sanction leave of absence under th's rule to such 
parties as may not have occasion to apply for the 
whole at once, in two fostalments only, which are 
not to exceed in the aggregate one month within 
the calendar year. 


Sec. XIV. Clause I. The Government may, on 
sufficient cause being shown, grant to a civil ser- 
vant special leave of absence on private affairs for 
six months, to any place in India, Europe, or else- 
where, without any restrictions whatever as to the 
places to which he may resort, provided, however, 
that the absentee shall draw no more than one 
half of bis salary and allowances. After an absenee 
of six months any office held by the absentee shal] 
become vacant. 

Clause IL The leave granted under this section, 
if taken in India, will be computed from the date 
of the absentee’s quitting his station to the date of 
his return thereto, and if taken in Europe, or be- 
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yond Indian limits, from the date of the sailing of 
the vessel on which he may have embarked, from 
the port nearest to his station, to the date of his 
arrival at the same on his return to duty. Asecond 
leave of the same description cannot be taken till 
the expiration of six years from the date of retarn 
to duty from a former feave. No portion of the 
half salary allowed to be drawn will be claimable 
till the absentee shall have returned to his duty. 
For the interval elapsing, in the case of leave taken. 
to Europe, or beyond Indian limits, between de- 
parture from station to arrival at the port of em- 
barkation, or between return to port and re-arrival 
at station, the Government may grant, on the same 
terms and conditions as the special leave, such an 
additional period of leave as may be considered to 
be absolutely required to enable the absente> to 
reach the port of embarkation, or to return from 
the port of debarkation to his station. 

Clause III. It will be understood thatleave under 
this section is not to be granted as a matter of 
course to every applicant, but that it will be the 
duty of the Government to consider and determine 
whether the grounds of the application are suffi- 
ciently urgent to justify the concession of the leave. 


FURLOUGHS ON PRIVATE 
AFFAIRS. 


Sec. XV. In the place of the period of three 
years (in one term) for which furlough has hitherto 
been granted, civil servants will be allowed the 
option of taking a furlough of three years as at 
present, or of dividing the furlough into three 
periods of one year each, to be taken after succes- 
sive periods of seven years’ service, or into two 
perloda, which may either be of one or two years 
respectively, or of eighteen months; provided that 
each, in every case the civil servant shall declare 
on taking his furlough, whether he intends it to be 
for twelve, elghteen, twenty-four, or thirty-six 
months, in order that the Government may make 
its arrangements accordingly. In case of a division 
into two periods, the first furlough must be taken 
after a reeidence of not less than ten years, and the 
second furlough after a further residence in India 
of ten years from the date of return from the first 
furlough ; but civil servants returning on furlough 
to Europe will continue, as at present, to vacate 
their offices, 
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Sec. XVI. The furlough: allowance graated 
during the periods mentioned in the last section 
will be at the rate of £500.per annum, and the 
receipt of it will not, on any grounds whatever, be 
Permitted for any longer period than three years. 

Sec. XVII. Civil servants who may have been 
compelled by sickness to quit:their duty under 
medical certificate, before completing seven years’ 
Tesidence in India, will be entitled to receive during 
their fariough on private affeire, taken subsequently 
to-thelr completion of that period of residence, the 
ordinary furlough allowance of £500 per annum, 
for three years. 

See. XVUIL. Clause I. In applying the foregoing 
rales in substitution of those before existing, periods 
of absence to the limit of three years will count as 
service-in India, in the twenty-five years entitling 
to the annuity, the present qualification of twenty- 
two years’ residence being retained. 

Clause II. Absence on medical certificate to the 
extent of one year will reckon: as service and resi- 
dence in Indla, and be se computed in addition to 
the three yearsof absence which, under the clause 
next preceding, are allowed. to be reckoned as 
Indian service. All pertods of short leave of 
absence on private affairs taken under séctions xii. 
and xiv. of these rules will also count as service and 
residence. 

Sec. XIX. Military officers employed in the civil 
department will be subject to the rules laid down in 
General Orders, No. 1150, dated 17th November, 
1854, for the grant of leave of absence and furlough 
to officers holding military staff appointments. 

Nors. Civil servants who have taken leave of 
absence on sick certificate to Europe, or elsewhere 
beyond sea, will be ineligible tofurlough on private 
affairs notilthey have served six years from their 
last return to duty. This rule does not apply to 
short leaves to sea. 


RULE FOR LIMITING THE PERIOD 
OF SERVICE. 


Sec. XXIX: After thirty-five years’ service no 
clvil servant shall be appointed to any new office, or 
be permitted to retain an office which he has held 
for a period of five years and upwards, except in 
special:cases, which are to be referred for the: deci- 
sion ofthe Secretary of State for India in Council. 
‘This role will be applicable to every civil servant 
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appointed to office after its promulgation, and to 
the case of every other civil servant to whom it 
relates, at the close of five years from the 25th 
August, 1854. 


RULES FOR THE GRANT OF LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE TO LAW OFFICERS. 


Sec, XXX. The law officers may obtain sick 
leave, and short leave on private affairs, under the 
conditions prescribed in the case of civil servants, 
both as respecis the periods of absence and the 
limitation of allowances during such absence. 
Leave will, however, only be granted at the con- 
venience of the Government, and no additional 
expense will on any consideration be incurred by 
the Government on account thereof. 


Ifany law officer shall quit his duty, save on 
leave under medical certificate, or on short leave on 
private affairs, he will be eonsidered to have vacated 
his appointment. 


RULES FOR CHAPLAINS AND 
ASSISTANT CHAPLAINS. 


Seo. XXXI. Chaplains and assistant chaplains 
may take furlough on private affairsand on medical 
certificate, also privilege leave, and leave for short 
periods on private affairs, and on medical certifi- 
cate, in or out of India, on the same terms and con- 
ditions as military officers, with the following 
modifications :— 


First. Chaplains being allowed to retire after 
twenty years’ service, the period of furlough on 
private affeirs is in their case limited to the present 
term of three years. The furlough may, however, 
either be taken in one period or divided into twe 
periods, whether of eighteen months each or of two 
years and one year respectively; and if divided, 
the first furlough may be taken, as at present, after 
seven years’ residence, and the second furlough 
after a further residence of ten years in India. As 
respects chaplains and assistant chaplains appointed 
before the 11th January, 1854, when the period of 
service was only eighteen years, their second fur- 
lough, if they should exercise the option of taking 
furlough in two periods, will be available after a 
second residence in India for a term of eight years. 

Secondly. No: furlough or leave of. absence, 
whether on private affairs or on slok certificate, 
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taken in Europe or elsewhere, in excess of three 
oars, will be allowed to count as service in India 
in the twenty years which qualifies chaplains for 
their retiring pensions. Perlods of “privilege” 
leave, and of short leave of absence on private 
affaira, will, however, count as service and residence. 

Nors. The term ‘‘residence ” in sec. xxxi. must 
‘be construed as “ residence in actual service ;” con- 
sequently, a chaplain will not be entitled to the 
higher rate of furlough allowance till he has com- 
pieted seven years of actual service, computed from 
the date of his arrival in India; nor wil) he be 
entitled to pension on retirement until he has com- 
pleted an actual service either of fifteen years, if 
appointed before 11th January, 1854, or of seven- 
teen years if appointed subsequently to that date. 
The time of absence passed on the ordinary privi- 
dege leave is, however, permitted to rank as time 
spent on service. 

Sec. XXXII. The fariough pay of chaplains will 
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remain as at present, With regard to thetr allow- 
ance during sick leave to any place out of India, 
they shall receive salary (but ata rate not exceeding 
£600 per annum) for the first six months of absence, 
and for the remaining twelve months, an allowance 
equal to the furlough pay of their standing. If the 
leave be extended, an allowance equal to furtough 
pay may be drawn for a further period of eighteen 
months. 


Nore. It hss been determined that chaplains 
and assistant chaplains, when absent in India wader 
medical certificate, shall receive, within the Hmit 
of one year, thetr full salaries, subject to aredustion 
of one-third for the whole term of regulateé ab- 
sence; save and except that, if the salary-be not 
more than Rs. 500 per month, no deduction shall 
be-made; and if it be only so much more than 
Rs. 500 that the prescribed deduction of one-third 
would reduce the allowance below that eum,-only 
the excess beyond Rs. 500 shall be deducted. 
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ROUTE 1.—DOVER—CALAIS—PARIB, 


DESCRIPTION OF PLACES IN 
ROUTE I. 
Leaving London by railway, we proceed to 


=tDOVER. 

Eore.s.—Lord Warden, Ship, Albion: Tariff— 
Bed, 2s. 6d.; breakfast, 2s. 6d.; dinner, 38.; tea, 
2s. 64.; attendance, Is.; sitting room, 3s.; baths, 
2s. Porterage—Is, from rallway to packet in har- 
bour ; if laying outside it, a boat must be hired, fare 
2s. each person. Baggage must be taken to the 
steamer immediately on arrival; if in a fly, fare, 28. 
Avoid all hotel touters, the very pest of travellers; 
tney absolutely swarm here. 

Frencu Vicr-Consut.—E. Blache, Esq. 

Pacxers—Daily, to Boulogne.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide for dates of sailing; mail packets 
to Calais at 935 a.m.;and 1040p.m. Fares, Ist 
class, 8s. 6d.; 2nd class, 6s. 6d. 

REMARKABLE OssecTs.—Castle, Heights, Cliffs, 
Fortifications, Gun, Views of the Channel, Harbour 
of Refuge, Museum, Guildhall, &.—See Bradshaw's 
Descriptive Hand-book of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Population, 22,244. 

Telegraph Station, 7, Clarence Place. Charge for 
20 words to London, Is. 6d. 

Rartway.—For times of departure of the trains, 
&c., between London and Dover, see Bradshaw's 
British Railway Guide. Luggage allowed free, Ist 
class, 1001bs.; 2nd class, 60lbs.; Srd class, 66lbs.; 
overweight charged }d. per Ib, 

Hire of carriage, £1; lorse, 15s.; boat, 10s. per 
day. Cabfare, 6d. per mile. Fly fare, 1s. per mile. 

Lucoacs can be forwarded direct from London 
to Paris by its being registered at the Office, 40, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly, but the owner must accom- 
pany it. Thence per packet to 

=tCALAIS. 

Horers.—The Buffet, at the railway station, is 
most conveniently situated, and affords excellent re- 
freshment and good accommodation at moderate 
charges. Tariff—Bed, 2 francs; breakfast, 24 francs ; 
dinner, 44 francs ; attendance, } franc; café, 1 franc; 
baths, 2francs. Porterage, if weighing 10ibs,7 sous; 
50lbs., aT sous; 112ibs., 20 sous; 2241bs., 30 sous. 
Quillac, one of the oldest and most respectable estab- 
Ushments on the Continent. It is well known and 
highly and deservedly recommended. Charges 
moderate. Dessin, first class, but more expensive. 
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Population, 13,000. 

Telegraph, 20 words to London, 3s. 6d. 

Barris Consvt.—Capt. W. B. Hotham. 

Pacxets—Daily, to Dover; mall packets at] 40 
am.and 115 p.m. Fares, Ist class, 86. 6d.; 2nd 
class, 6s. 6d. To London, twice weekly. Fares, 1st 
class, 11s.; 2nd class, 86. 

Rattway.—For trains, &c., between Calais and 
Paris, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Luacaor allowed free, 601bs. each class; it is not 
examined at the Custom House here, but sent direct 
to Paria; overweight charged 2 sous per Ib. 

Tickets for Paris obtained at the Railway 
Office at the end of the pier, and care must be taken 
to havea ticket for the luggage, which see placed 
in the van. Second class carriages extremely com- 
fortable, well lighted, high, and cushioned. Repienish 
luncheon case and fiask. Excellent refreshment. 
room; charge for coffee and roll, 1 franc. Sovereigns 
worth 25 francs (1 franc=9jd.) throughout al! 
France, and should be changed at a money changer’s, 
and not at hotels. 

Mosr RemarKaBLE Ossscts.—Pler, Gateway, 
Town Hall, Fortifications, Ramparts, Gardens Bt. 
Pierre, Hotel de la Guerre, Lighthouse, Square, &¢- 

Crocx.—The traveller's watch should be altered 
here, and put a quarter of an hour in advance, that 
being the difference between London and Paris time. 
Thence by Railway to 


=tPARIS. 


(For Hotels, &c., &c., consult Bradshaw's Guides.) 
Horexs.—Tariff—Bedroom, 2 francs; breakfast, 
2} francs; dinner, 44 francs; attendance, } franc; 
fire, 2 franc; lights, } franc; café, 1 franc; beth, 2 
francs; Hill’s London Tavern, 52, Boulevard des. 
Capuchins, the only good English Chop-house, 
strongly recommended; apartments with English 
comforts. Newspapere—At Galignani’s Reading 
Rooms, 224, Rue de Rivoli (Times taken). 
Hints.—The traveller, if pressed for time, can 
take the direct route to Marseilles, arriving there in 
one day seven hours from London, viz.:-- 
London to Paris 10 hours. 


Stoppage at Paris,... Departure at 
Paris to Marseilles... 19 8 30 pam. daily, 
from London Bdg. 
1 day 7 hours. 


Total Expenditure, including Hotel charges :—)st 
class, £8 $8.7 2nd, £6 (18s, 
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Barrisa Cousos.—Thomas Piekford,.Esq. 

Hacxney Coaeuas, vis.:—With two horses, 1} 
frane 1 turm; 2§ fremosfirsthour ; 13 franc follow- 
ing hours. With one horse, 1} frane 1 turn; 12 
franc frst hours 14 frane following hours. The 
driver is compelied to give a ticket, with his number 
and fares engraved thereon. Hire of carriages, 25 
francs per diem; horses, 15 franes per diem ; valet 
de place, 5 francs perdiem. The traveller should 
always take his meals at the table d’hote (the best 
fare), and drink the wine peculiar to the place he is 
staying at, as itis the bestand cheapest; this applies 
to the whole journey. 

Ouw1euses—To all parts of the city and faubourgs. 
Fare, 6 sous (3d.) each distances each corresponds 
with one that crosses their line. Persons wishing 
to progt by such aconmmodation must ask for a 
Cachet de Correspondance. From all railway sta- 
tions, luggage included, at 14 to 2 frencs cack person. 

Rartway Sratrons.—Northern Line Terminus— 
24, Place. Roubsiz; Central Office—50, Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs. Strasbourg Line—Rue 
de. Strasbourg. Lyons Line — Boulevard Masas. 
Orleans Line—Boulevard de |’ H6pital. Versailles 
Line—Basrigre du Maine. ‘Troyes Line—Boulevard 
Monzasy Chartres Line—44, Boulevard Mont Par- 
nasse, Dieppe Line—124, Rue St. Lazare, 9, Rue 
d'Ameterdam. St. Cloud and Sevres—Place de la 
Concorde. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Population, 1,200,000. 

Telegraph. Charge for 20 words to Loadon, 
5s. 

Tasarres (which always open earlier than in 
England), vie.:—Frangais (tragedy and comedy), 
Italien: (Italian Operas), Odéon (French comedy), 
Les Varietes, Palais Royal, L’Aaibiga Comique, La 
Folie, Saint Antoine, Pantheon, Gymnasedes Enfants, 
Saint Marcel Fanambules, Seraphin (by puppets), 
Grand Opera (French Opera), Comique Opera (French 
Opera), Gymnase, Vaudevilles, Porte 8t. Martin, 
La Galeté, Dramatique, Délassemens Comiques, 
M. Comte, Du Luxembourg, Lazary (by children), 
Cirque Olympique (equestrian). 

Post Orrice in the Rue Jean Jacques Roussean 
and Coq Heron. Letters for England posted here 
until daily except on Sundays, then at3. (Travellers 
should post letters themselves, and never trust them 
to servants on the continent, as to doso is unsafe.) 
Letters can be directed for travellers to the Poste 
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Restante, whieh is open daily from 8 to 7, but on 
Sunday only from 8 to 5 p.m. Post Office 
orders can be had for provincial places, and stamps 
are also adopted as in Engiand. Printed bound 
books and autograph manuscripts charged letter 
postage rate. Letters can be registered to any part of 
the world. The whole arrangements are admirable. 

Most Remarxaste Osszcrs, viz.:—Palais des 
Tuileries, Le Louvre and its collection, Barriére de 
YEtoile (Arch), La Chapelle Expiatoire, Palais de 
Industrie. Churches, viz.:—Sainte Madeleine, 
Notre Dame, Saint Roche, St. Eustache, Notre 
Dame de Lorette, St. Etienne, St. Sulpice, St. 
Germain des Piés, St. @’ Auxerrois. Gobelins Manu- 
factory, Palace Luxembourg (House of Lords), 
Hotel des Monnaies (Mint). Palace in the Quay 
@Orsay, Hotel des Invalides (Tomb of Napoleon), 
Horse Establishment, Place Venddme (Column), 
Palais Royal (Shops and Galleries), Obelisk of 
Luxor, Royal Library (Bibliotheque), Conservatoire 
des Arts (Museum), Hotel de Ville (Town Hall), 
Halle au BIé (Corn Market), Pare la Chaise (Ceme- 
tery), Slaughtering Houses (Abattoir), Piace de Ia 
Bastille (Column), Botanical Gardens and Museum, 
Jardin des Plantes, Halle aux Vins (Wine 
Market), Pantheon, Ecole et Paiais des Beaux Arts 
(School and Palaes of Fine Arts), Bourse (Ex- 
change), Palace Bourbon (House of Commons), 
Palace of Justice, Fountain of Grenelle, Café de 
Paris, Messageries Genevales des France, Abattoir 
des Cochons. Fortifications round the City, built 
by LouisPhiippe. Pavilion de I’ Horloge, La Made- 
leine, Institutions Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles, 
Mont de Piété, Imprimerie National, La Morgue, 
Dog Market, Hospice de Ia Vieillesse, Hospice des 
Enfants Trouvés, the Elysée, La Créche, Institution 
Nationale des Sourds Muets, Artesian Well, Washing 
Boats on the Seine, La Place de Gréve, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Ecole Nationale des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées, Les Casernes, Ecole de I’ Etat Major, Ecole 
Spéciale Militaire, La Grande Chaumiére Prison 
(Model). 

REMARKABLE PLACES IN THE VICINITY, VIZ.:— 
Auteuil — village, with beautiful villas; Bots de 
Boulogne, principal promenade of fashlonables; 
Choisy le Roi—fine Castle; Fontainebleau—Castie, 
Forest, and Emperor's Palace; Meuilly——the late 
Louis Phillppe’s Palace; St. Cloud—Palace and 


grounds; St Denis — Tombs of the old Kings, 
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Abbey; St Germain-on-Laye ; Sevrts—Manufacture 
of Porcelain; Versailles—Palace, Park, Waterworks. 
Lvaoaor examined at railway station ; it is placed 
in a large room, and not given up without producing 
luggage ticket; arrangements admirable, as there 
is not any confusion, or fear of losing it. Porters 
take it to omnibus, which will put the traveller down 
at hishotel; fare, 14 to 2frs. If going to remain a 
few days, un arrival at hotel, select bedroom; then 
proceed to the bureau, and eontract by paying 10 frs. 
per diem for bed, breakfast, and dinner, which in- 
cludes every charge except attendance, (4 franc 
extra,and café au lait in the morning, | franc) which 
should be ordered at 7 a.m., daily, as breakfast is 
not taken on the continent until 10 a.m., and dinner 
at6 p.m. Pack all thingsand settle bills over night; 
invariably follow this rule when travelling. Place 
not the slightest reliance on hotel clocks, regulate 
your watch by that of the railway station, and, if 
‘with luggage, be at the station always balf an 
hhour before departure of the train, and let your 
baggage be taken with you—no dependence to be 
placed on domestics when travelling. Always take 
café au lait and roll before starting in the morning; 
order it over night. Take your place in diligence or 
rail yourself, and trastnotto the hotel commissioners. 
Omnibus will call at hotel for passengers for the 
trains, If ordered, same as in London. Replenish 
luncheon case before starting, have passport viséd 
and in order. The above instructions must be con- 
eidered as general, and applicable to every place on 
the continent. Always before quitting your room at 
the hotel for a walk or to transact business, the key 
should be given to the attendant in the Bureau, 
who thea becomes responsible for your effects. 
‘Thence by railway direct to 
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Population, 185,000, (anctent Mussilia). 

Hors..—Des Colonies, the best.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Twixcrars, 20 words to London, 88. 64. 

Ratwar—To Paris, L’Estagne, and Bordeaux. 

Omnisuses to trains, environs, and about the city. 
Fares and arrangements the same as at Paris. 

Haeuwey Coacuss, (Fiacres) Remises, Valets de 
Place, Horses, &c., at the same rates as at Paris. 

Porterage to Patket (chiefly by Genoese women), 
1 frano,; Boat to Packet, 1} to 2 francs. 

Steam Pacxets.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
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Company's steamers sail outward-bownd with the 
Alexandrian and Bombay, Mails, on the Sth and 
20th, with those for Australia, the Mauritius, and 
Réanion, on the 28th, and with those for Malta, 
Calcutta, China, and Manilla, on the 12th and 28th 
of every month. Packets to Beyrout and Con- 
stantinople, twice monthly; Malta and Marseilles, 
(French Government Mails), sail, Thursday, at 
2 pm. Excellent accommodation; eight days’ 
journey. Fares, exclusive of table money (which is, 
viz.:—Ist class, 6 francs; 2nd class, 4 francs; 
3rd class, 4 francs per day)— 


let clays. |2nd class./3rd class. |4th class. 
francs. | francs. | francs. | ‘franes. 
Malta ....{ 220 132 88 35. 
Alexandria] — 450 230 190 120 


Ist class, 1801bs.; 2nd clase, 120Ibs.; Srd class 
6Olbs. of luggage free. Overweight charged, #1 
per cwt French steamers also sail to. Alexandria, 
and from Sues to Shanghai, 

British Consul, E. W. Mark, Eeq.; Vice, T. H. 
Birch, Eeq. 

If travellers are going to the Italian Ports, inquiry 
should be made as to whether any quarantine exist. 
Tf it do, a detention of several days takes place on 
the’arrival of the vessel there, whereas the journey 
by land, via Marseilles and Toulon to Nice per dili- 
gence, is then preferable to being shut up sixor seven 
days in a vessel. This place is very hot in summer 
andmild in winter, except when the Mistral (dry N.W. 
wind) blows. The traveller to India should apply 
to Messrs. R. Gower and Co. (agents to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company), for passage to 
Malta and Alexandria, as the case may be. If, how- 
ever, he proceed by the French Government Mail 
steamers, then he must apply at their affice, Rue 
Mongrand, Place Royal, or previous to leaving 
London, if he wishes, at No. 1, or 814as Oxford 
Street, for bis passage. He should be on board 
three quarters of an hour before the stated.time of 
departure, as the Peninsular and Oriental Packets 
sail immediately the British messenger reaches 
Marseilles with the Indian mails, which are con- 
veyed by express through France. He will do well 
to go-en board and select his own berth, and if likely 
to be troubled with sea sickness let him choose one 
as near midships as possible. Some aperient medi- 
cine taken the day before embarkation will often 
prevent an.attack of thst malady, as the stomach 
requires to be cleansed previous to going to sea ; but 
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three drops of Creosote taken in a small quantity 
of water half an hour prior to embarkation, and the 
same dose on a piece of sugar, repeated every 
half honr, is an excellent antidote, It is advisable 
to purchase all kinds of perfumery, soap, thin 
writing paper, jewellery, fancy articles, boots, 
gloves, &c., at this place rather than at Paris, as 
they can be obtained equally as good and cheaper, 
and the trouble and annoyance of carrying them all 
through France is thus avoided. Five francs will 
cover all the expenses of conveying the traveller and 
his luggage from the Hotel tothe Packet. His stock 
of cigars and tobacco—(as French tobacco is prover- 
Dially considered not to possess the finest odour, a 
small quantity of powdered cascarilla bark mixed 
with it will render it extremely agreeable)—should be 
purchased here for the entire journey, unless he has 
previously visited Brussels, in which case he will do 
well to obtain it there. The musquitoes are a great 


scourge, and a cuisiniere (or curtain) must be used 
in summer, 


Mosr Remarxas xe Oxsxcts, viz.:—Place de Bo. 
naparte, Cafes, the Markets, Town Hall, Cathedral, 
(paintings), Grands Caremes, Arsenal, the Theatre, 
Concert Hall, Rope Walk, St. Victor, Antique lombs, 
Cloisters, Monastery, Column in memory of the 
assistance of the Pope during the Plague, 1720, 
Lazaretto, Chateau d’ If on an Island, (Mirabeau 
imprisoned here, and celebrated in“ Monte Christo"), 
Fortifications, Barracks, Square, Fountain of the 
Obelisk, Prado, three miles long ; Rue Cannibiére ; 
Promenades, viz., Allées da Mienhan, the Course, 
Garden @’ Intendance, Quays of the Harbour, Gate 
of Rome, the views from the Bay in a boat, Botanical 
Gardens, Notre’ Dame de la Garde (magnificent 
panorama from the top), views from the New Town. 


Mest ReMARKABLE PLACES IN THE VICINITY.— 
‘The Mediterranean, Bastides, Bains de la Mediter- 
ranée. The drives in the vicinity are magnificent. 


‘The journey by rail from Paris to this place, and 
vice versa, should be made by day, as the scenery 
is beautiful and interesting, especially as Marseilles 
(from whence annual pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
are made) is approached; the appearance of the 
town and harbour is strikingly unique, andthe variety 
of costume and class of people extremely great. 
All French money should be changed for sovereigns 
at money changers’ before embarkation. 
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Here the route through Italy, by the Corniche 
Road, Genoa, &c., may be commenced. 

From Marseilles, also, the traveller may embark 
for the Levant and Constantinople, if disposed. 


‘The Messageries Imperiales Company’s steamer 
leaves at 5 p.m. every Saturday. Fares, including 
provisions, first class, 472 fre; second class, 337 fra; 
third class, 218 fre. Luggage allowed, first class, 
220 Ibs.; second class, 120 Ibs; third class, 60 Ibs. 


MARSEILLES TO MALTA. 


SEA VOYAGE, 3 DAYS. 


The view of Marseilles and the surrounding 
country, on leaving the harbour, is magnificent, if 
the weather is fine and clear, the island of Corsic= 
is passed so closely that Ajaccio (the birth-place of 
Bonaparte) will easily be discorned. The land near 
the Straits of Bonifacio has a most singular appear- 
ance; it is high, and its summit resembles the form 
of a large brown bear. The island of Sardinia will 
also beseen distinctly; its appearance is very barren. 
Monnt Etna is visible in the distance when the atmo- 
sphere is clear, a8 also Marsala, celebrated for its 
wines, and the island of Gozo, with its fine light- 
house, is passed closely, as the vessel approaches 
Malta, which has a very beautiful appearance as the 
harbour is entered. There the vessel takes in coal, 
and all passengers proceed on shore. 


+MALTA, 

Length, 70 miles; width, 9 miles; circumference, 
160 miles , elevation, 600 feet. 

Population, 120,000. The natives are extremely 
crafty in their dealings. Capital, Valetta (belonged 
to the Knights of St. John). 

Proresrant Cottzer.—The Rey. J. Miles, M.A., 
Principal of this most admirable and praiseworthy 
institution. 

‘Water, pure, and visible in the harbour to « 
depth of 40 feet. 

Cimare, healthy; hot insummer, but subject 
in September to Sirocco winds, which prevail from 
the S.E. 

‘TeureraTure. — Mean annual, 67°; extreme 
range during the year, 24°. 

Manovactorrs. — Bracelets, gold and silver 


filigree work, lace, embroidery, knit silk gloves, 
Mosaic and Cameo brooches. 
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Frurr.—Oranges (blood red), grapes, &c., in 
abundance. 

Sentry bowes are constructed, having attached to 
them moveable boards, which the sentry can 
adjust as occasion requires, to protect him from the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

TrtrorarH.—Tariff for 20 words to London, 
16s. 9d. now open to Sicily. 

Sream Packers.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessels (J. Davidson, Esq., agent) 
arrive outward on the 5th, 13th, 2ist, and 30th, 
with the Australian, Calcutta, China, Manills, 
Madras, Mauritius, and Réunion mails; and with 
those for Bombay on the 5th and 2lat; and with 
the Marseilles mails on the 7th and 22nd of 
every month; and homeward on the 9th, 15th, 
23rd, and 3lst of every month, when they 
touch at Cagliari, en route to Southampton, to and 
from the Ionian Islands (Corfu), with the mails to 
correspond with the arrivals and departures of the 
Caloutta and Suez line. Tariff, lst class, £6; 2nd 
class, £3. Outward freight, 45s. per ton. The 
French steamers to Syria, Egypt, and Constan- 
tinople, arrlve and sail once a fortnight. Sailing 
vessels to all parts of Europe frequently, see Brad- 
shavw's Continental Guide. Passports, see page 33. 

Rares or Hine, &c., FoR Use oy Passaex 
Boats amp Porrgnace ov Baccage at Marta.— 
‘When @ vessel, having mails or passengers on 
board, is admitted to pratique,—an Officer from 
the Port Department shall go on board to prevent 
irregularities on the part of the boatmen, and to 
attend to the landing of the mails and pasrengers. 
‘The boats shall lie off at a convenient distance, 
and shall not come alongside until called or allowed 
by the Officer of the Port Department on duty. 
No boat shall receive more than two of such pas- 
sengers with their luggage, or five without. The 
hire ofeach boat for landing or embarking such pas- 
sengers shall be 1s. from sunrise to sunset, and Is.6d. 
from sunset to sunrise. No porter shall take up 
luggage of such passengers until properly engaged. 
The pay of porters for the carriage of such luggage, 
not exceeding an cwt., English weight, shall be 
xed as follows :—From the Janding-place of either 
harbour to any part of the City of Valetta, 1s, per 
cwt. To any place without the limits of Valetta, 
as far as Port des Bombes, Is. 6d. per owt. 6d. 
additional for every extra fifty pounds. 

Hore.s.—Dunsford, excellent, Landlord Mr. 
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Hood. Imperiale, Strade Sante Lucia. Vittoria, 
Strada Reale, (not bad). Tariff—bed, 2s.; breakfast, 
2s, 6d.; dinner, 4s.; tea, 1s. 6d.; baths, 2s. 6d.; board 
and residence, 7s. per diem ; Valet de Place, 3s.; 
pert, 48.5 sherry, 4s. per bottle; attendance, 1s, 
lights, 15.5 fire, Is.; soda water, 6d.; private room, 
8s. Porterage—Boat (odd-looking craft) hire, each 
landing, 6d. Café—The Commercial (beautiful 
vaulted ceiling), 

Carniaczs.—£1 per diem. 

Horsas.—l65s. per diem. 

Language, Maltese (a mixture of Arabic and 
Italian). 

Coauine Deror.—Steamers take about twelve 
hours coaling. 

Hiwrs.—Here the sun is extremely powerful; put 
on light clothing, wear spectacles, and use covered 
umbrella, On landing avoid all touters, make selec- 
tion of hotel previous to going on shore, take boy to 
conduct youto it (chargesixpence), and on your way 
call at the Post-office, and learn the time fixed for the 
closing of the Indian mail, go on board the packet 
exactly half an hour before that time, as you cannot 
depend upon the time of departure given on board, 
Breakfast at hotel, write homeward letters, post 
them when out; orderdinner three hours before the 
sailing of the packet, proceed in a carriage with a 
Valet de Place, and visit all the Interesting objects, 
making what purchases you may require on your 
road. Take no Italian money away, as it will be 
useless. 

Lrprary.—Muir, 247, Strada Reale, of whom 
Newspapers, Bradshaw's Guide Books, and every 
information about the island can be obtained. 

Most REMARKABLE OssxcTs :— 

Fortifications (Fort Elmo, the most formidable, 
has accommodation for 2,000 men), and Harbour as 
it is approached. 

Marsamuscetta (the Quarantine), 

Valetta (Great Harbour), the rocks and buildings 
around which being of a yellowish cast, while the 
glare is extromely trying to the naked eye, 

Churches.—Queen Adelaide and St. John’s, the 
finest, built in 1580—a very heavy edifice, most 
richly decorated in the interlor, and containing 
superb monuments of the Knights of Malta, with 
their white marble effigies, and a fine chime of 


beautifally-toned bells, brought from the island of 
Rhodes, 
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View from Piassa Regiva. 

Opera, Barracks, Government House, Streets 
(having steps), Bonaparte’s House, Lasaretto for 
Quarantine, the Pariettario, Markets, Shipping, 
Arsenal, Mennments, Custom Honse, Docks, &. 

Mosriwrgazsrine OssEcTs 1N THR VICINITY.— 
Island Gogo, Civita Vecchia, Catacombs. 

‘Numerous rides and drives commanding fine sea 
views, the Albergas and Calle di San Paolo, where 
St. Paul was shipwrecked. 

For the Route from Southampton, see page 69. 


MALTA TO ALEXANDRIA (3 pays). 


The appearance of Malta, when quitting the har. 
bour, is also interesting ; and Valetta, when lighted 
up, looks well; the extent of its harbour is then seen 
to advantage. Nothing of interest presents itself 
until the vessel approaches Alexandria (which 
lies on very low sandy land, without a tree to be 
seen), the entrance to which is difficult of navi- 
gation, owing to the sunken rocks, &c. The appear- 
ance of the Egyptian fleet, when laying there, looks 
imposing, but they are not in good order. As soon 
as this port is made, the passengers’ baggage is all 
got up on deck, ready to be discharged into boats, 
and they see no more of it until they reach Suez. If 
the traveller can pack all he requires for his journey 
from Alexandria to Suez in his knapsack it 
will be much better than in his tourist bag; and 
care must be taken to put up his luncheon case 
(well stocked). Only one package, and that as 
small as possible, should be taken on ehore with him 
at this port, together with his umbrella, as the heat 
of the sun is intense. Not any water should be 
drunk until arrival on board the packet at Suez, as 
all obtainable on this route is more or less impreg- 
nated with saline matter, and disorders the bowels. 
Indeed, at some places it is quite salt. Soda water 
and pale ale are the best and most nutritious; bat 
wipe oranges may also be eaten with safety. The 
change of climate, diet, and water, render all these 
Precautions essentially necessary, and young and 
inexperienced travellers should by no means disre- 
gard them, 

On landing, the traveller here beholds everything 
Oriental, except that a well-appointed omnibus 
attends his pleasure, and conveys him to his hotel, 
and whilst wending his-way thither he-will perceive 
Europeans dressed a ia Turgue, Egyptian women 
covered with the blue Habarah, which completely 
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conceals their features, and only Seaves a psir of 
little holes for the eyes to peer through, and long 
rews of camels in single file, carrying: bales of 
merchandise into the populous city of 


=tALEXANDRIA, 
Native name, El-lskendereegeh. 

Population, 21,000, which has beeome doubled 
within the tast fifteen years, owing to vaccination 
having been used by the Arabs, and the influx of the 
country population to avoid the tyranny of the petty 
despots in the interior. (Named from Alexander the 
Great, and originally built in the form of a Mace- 
donian mantle, with its largest side near the sea). 

Horets.—Wood’s, Ratiway, De I’"Europe; India 
Family Hotel, excellent; Peninsular and Oriental, 
good; Mr. Ede’s Hotel in the Grand Square is 
excellent and first-rate. Tariff— room, 5s.; break. 
fast, 88.5 dinner,5s.; coffee, 1s.; bath, 3s., attendance, 
1s.; lights, 1s.; board and residence, 20s. per diem; 
paleale, 2s.5 port, 6s.; sherry, 6s.,* Marsala, 4s,; soda 
water, 6d. per bottle; donkey, 1s. per hour; carriage, 
20s. per diem ; valet de place (dragoman), 5s.; boat- 
hire (landing), 1s. 

Cavrion ro OVEELAND Passenerns.— Owing 
to the frequent trregular and offensive: conduct 
towards the natives, adopted by some overland 
travellers in their passage through Egypt, the Consul 
General in Egypt has authority to arrest any British 
subject who may conduct himeelf improperly, and 
to hand him over to the local authorities, to be dealt 
with as the Egyptian law requires, and if such 
offender belongs to Her Majesty’s Service he will be 
reported to the War and India Offices. 

‘The reigning Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, succeeded 
his uncle, Said Peshs, in January, 1863. 

Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Special 
Agent;.A. M. Bethune, Esq., whom travellers should 
consult if in any dilemma. 

Bradshaw's Overland Guides obtainable. at the: 
hotels. 

Ceast.—Fiat, but to the west composed of a 
tract of yellowish calcareous rock and sand, inter- 
‘persed with a few dwarfish palm trees. 

Hanpourn.—The Old, anciently ealled Eunostus: 
Portus, but nowdeserted. Thenew Magnus Portus, 
open toallnations. Entrance difficult, on account 
of the reef of vocks, whieh leave three natura) 

“Never ask for Sherry, but Marsala, which is otherwise 
Given avsberty, and clisrged the higher prive, 
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passages, the central being the deepest, and all 
emit a mest disagreeable odour. 

Tus Sraxers are narrow, houses close to each 
other—matting threwn from the tops so as to form 
an aroade. Effect singularly wretched, as such 
appears in many places in absolute tatters. In the 
European part of the city, which is situated in the 
south-eastern quarter, near the shore of the New 
Harbour, they are wide, with a handsome open 

; sqaare, in which the hotels are situated. The 
| motley groups passing and repassing along them 
are peculiarly interesting, on account of the variety 
of costumes and grades of society which they 
| exhibit, The rich picturesquely clad, the poor 
| most wretchedly covered, the children emaciated, 
| the blind groping along, all iaterspersed with noble 
) West Bedawees, clothed in woollen shirts and 
hooded cloaks; camel drivers crying out with sten- 

; torian lungs, “O&-Guarda-Sakion,” “Take care;” 
» strings of camels, with an occasional overloaded 
| animal, which most resolutely refuses to rise until 
¢ relieved of his surplus burden; water carriers, 
) with those patient animals laden with water skins; 
} boys (most arrant knaves) driving doukies at a 
railway pace; beggars shouting the everlasting 
_ © Baekshish” (alms, money); omnibuses, ex- 
| tremely well appointed, going and returning from 
} the railway station; women selling bread at the 
corners, and contented tradesmen sitting smoking, 

. working, or chatting at their shops, situated on both 
;sides (which resemble cupboards hewn in walls,and 
(consist of a raised seat of stone or brick, 3 feet 
‘high, and about the same width), all of which 
;form @ most curious and exciting coup dail. The 
large square, in which. the principal Europeans 
jreside, has a noble and pleasing aspect. .The 
; houses are built of white limestone, which remains 
| wntarnished from the weather. In the centre 
; Stands a yellowish white Cairo marble obelisk, 
surmounted by a handsome fountain. The resi- 
dences of the different European Consuls have 
each a flagstaff attached to their balconies; that of 
the French is surrounied bya winding twisted 
staircase, which leads to a tower commanding a 
fine view of the town. Most of the shop sign boards 
are painted and lettered with Greek characters. 
Here are situated the best hotels, and the principal 
ttreets diverge from it. The bricks with which 
the city is built are thore excavated from the uins 
of the Old Alexandria; they are well formed and 
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£3 


burnt, and so firmly cemented together that it is 
more difficult to break the mortar than the brick 
itself. 

New Waxalen (Occale), erected for the re- 
ception of the merchants, consists of a large open 
aquare court, with a ground floor, occupied by 
magazines facing the canal, and with shops and 
entrances towards the exterior. 

Causeway (native name Rodat-et-Teen, “Gar- 
den of the Fig”), constructed of stone, connects 
the fort and light house, and ornamented at the 
south-western extremity (called Rus-et-‘Feen, 
“Cape of the Fig,”) with a fine row of fig trees, 
hence its name. It is seven stadia long, and is 
hence called the Heptastaclium. 

Cuuncues.—Greek, English, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic. 

Races in October, on the course, in the desert, 
outside the Rosetta Gate. 

House Rent very high. Houses which in 1853 
let for £600 per annum, now produce a rental of 
£2,000; and the Arabs will only let for three years, 
the rental payable in advance. Roads very bad. 
Servants dificult to obtain. 

Propvcrions.—Cotton and corn, in the purchase 
and shipping of which many rich and influential 
Greek firms are engaged. 

Banxs.—Egypt, and Ottoman. 

Teveerara to Cairo and Suez.—Tarif.—From 
Alexandria to Cairo, and vice versa, 25 words, 20: 
Egyptian Pisstres (4s.}, and every additional word 
1 Plastre (24d.); Alexandria to Suez, 40 Piastres 
(8s.), and every additional word 2 Piastres (5d.). 
To London, 20 words, via Marseilles and Paris, 
138; Trieste and Ostend, 14s.; Malta and Calais, 
33s. 8d. i 

Oxwisus calls at hotel for transit passengers—no 
charge. 

Raitway To Cato AnD Sugz in 19.Hours. 
—For Tariff see page 293. The Pacha, at the sug- 
gestion of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
has contracted to adept a regular system of trains, 
increase the staff of English telegraphists; employ 
European engine drivers, station masters, and other 
railway employés; the employment of a staff to. 
superintend the landing and embarkation of pas- 
sengers at Alexandria and Suez. The establishment 
of proper conveyances for passengers between the 
railway and wharf at Alexandria, and the railw:. 
terminus at Cairoand the hotels. The construct 


and 
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of proper stations, with conveyances for travellers, 
and waiting rooms for ladies and gentlemen (with 
Enropean male and female atteudants) at Alexan- 
dria, Kafr Zyat, Cairo, Centre Desert, and Suez 
stations, and to erect lighthouses on the Red Sea. 

Tae Teeminvs is a large well arranged edifice. 
Here the traveller can obtain cakes, lemonade, 
nuts, fans, and white coverings for hats, of which 
Gf not already provided with such) he should not 
omit to purchase. 

Coauina Deror.—Steamer takes about twelve 
hours coaling. 

Consuts.—R. G. Colquhoun, Esq., C.B., Agent 
and Consul General; G. W. Stanley, Esq., Consul; 
J. Ogilvie, Esq., Surgeon; Rev. J. E. Davis, Chap- 
lain. Also, French and Austrian resident Consuls. 

In rag Levayt, Erc.—Damietta, M. Surur, Vice- 
Consul; Jerusalem, N. T. Moore, Esq.; Jaffa, Assaad 
J. Kayat, Esq.; Kaiffa, T. B. Sandwith, Esq.; Acre, 
M. d’A’Finz\, Esq. ; Sidon, Jacob Abela, Esq , Vice- 
Consuls; Abyssinia (Massowab), Capt.C.D.Cameron, 
Consul; Jedduh, G. E. Stanley, Esq. 

Passports.—See page 33. 

Srzamens up and down the Nile. 

Steam Pacxets.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's vessels (A. M. Bethune, Esq., agent) 
arrive ontward on the 9th, 17th, and 25th, with the 
Australian, China, Calcutta, Madras, Manilla, Mau- 
ritius and Réunion mails; on the 9th and 25th 
with those for Bombay; and sail on the 10th and 
25th with those from Marseilles; and sail home- 
ward on the Sth, 18th, 19th, and 29th of every 
month to Southampton, and on the 11th and 27th 
to Marseilles. 

REMARKABLE OssxcTS iN Eorrt.—Lake Meeris, 
now twenty-five leagues in cigcumference, anciently 
upwards of forty, the two pyramids in the middle 
alluded to by Herodotus; Lake Merotis, which 
connects the Nile with the Mediterranean; Grave 
of Osiris, on the Island of Philo, 2,700 feet in cirs 
cumference; Thebes, Race Course, Ruins of Temples, 
Colossal Figures of Memnon,Sepulchre of Osymand- 
yas, Obelisks, Torsos of Lions, with rams’ heads; 
Palaces of Karnak and Luxor, their Halls, Roof 
Plates, Columns, Sculptare, Catacombs (inhabited by 
‘Troglodyta) ; Tombs of the Kings; Hall of Beauty, 
Plain. Pyramids, viz:—About forty near Memphis, 
Group at Ghizeb, Colossal Sphinxes. The Laby- 
rinth, Ruins of Mosques, viz.:—Sultan Hassan, Too- 
loon; El Azhar. Tombs, vis.:—Mameluke Sultans, 
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Sultan Kaitbay, the Shadoof, the Sakias, Statues 
in the Temple, Paintings in the Halls, Propylea and 
Columns, Precipices on the Nile, Cataracts, Dancing 
Girls, Canals, Kangias or Nile Boats, Slave Mar- 
ket, Railway, Bridges on the Nile across the Delta, 
Tubular Bridge at Benha, Burrage, Burial Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Bazaars, and Cataracts, &c, ‘The river 
Nile is about 2,200 miles in length, 

Hints.—Here the sun is very hot on landing; put 
‘$n light clothing, wear spectacles, and use umbrella. 
Carry knapsack, travelling rag, and flask, on shore 
in your hand. On landing, elther proceed per omni- 
bus waiting at the pler, or jump on @ donkey, take 
your things with you, (the boys being arrant rogues, 
and not to be trusted), proceed to the hotel, thence to 
the Railway Office, and take ticket to Cairo and Suez. 
This only applies to travellers whohave not pro- 
ceeded direct from Southampton by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's vessels, or from Marseilles 
by that conveyance, as then all arrangements for 
their transit are effected by that Company’s agent. 
Learn time of departure at the railway, return to 
hotel, write homeward letters and post them, make 
up @ party to visit the interesting objects, take a 
carriage and share the expenses. Order dinner or 
refreshment at hotel three hours before starting of 
train, bespeak a bath, and also alter watch to railway 
time. By so acting, every object will be seen 
without the traveller becoming too fatigued. Do not 
take any French or Egyptian money away, as it is 
useless. The Egyptians are always crying out for 
“backshish” (or money). Take no notice of their 
applications, for if you do you will be tormented to 
death with beggars. Fora well condensed description 
of ancient Alexandria, the traveller is referred to 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, special edition. 

Arrractions.—Arab Tower—The miles of sandy 
hillocks extending west to the Lake Morreotis, 
literally studded with windmills (whose turrets are 
30 feet high, arms 30 feet long, sails 8¢ feet broad, 
each having 8 vanes; their erection and operation 
is extremely simple, as only a single pair of Sicilian 
vesicular lava stones are employed, without any 
bolting apparatus, the flour falling from the mill 
into a sack, and then dressed through a fine gauze 
hand sieve,) are visible. 

Fortirications are in course of construction, 
similar to those at Paris, under the superintendence 


of French engineersand, on dit, at French instigation. 
Pompey's Pillar,—A single block shaft of red 
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granite, standing on an eminence 660 yards from the 
present wall of the town, close to the road leading 
from the Rosetta Gate to the Mahmondie Canal, ts 
68 fret high, 9 feet diameter at the bottom, the 
capital asingte block, 10 feethigh. Base, plinth, and 
pedestal, also a single block of red granite, their 
total length 17 feet. Substructure 4 feet high, 
beautifully wrought, but disfigured with the names 
of persons who have ascended It inscribed thereon, 
In black paint. In order to ascend, fly a large 
paper kite, with a strong cord attached thereto, 
which rests on the top of the capital, then draw a 
stout rope over it, after which rig shrouds, and 
the ascent is easy, which has been not only accom- 
plished by British naval officers, but by an English 
lady. The Greek inscription thereon, only discern- 
ible when the rays of the sun fall obliquely -on it. 
Erected in 1722, a,c. in the time of Sesostris, but by 
seme authors is supposed to have been built by 
Publius, Prefect of Egypt, in honour of the Emperor 
Dioctesin. 

Licat Hovse.—The position of the celebrated 
Pharos, erected by Sostratus Cnidius, which for- 
merly had on its summit the famous Telescopic 
Mirror (in which vessels might be discerned at sea 
at a great distance off), was pulled down by the Arab 
sovereign, El Weleed, at the instigation of s lying 
Greek, who, in hopes of possessing the mirror, re. 
ported that vast treasure was concealed beneath 
its foundation. The Alexandrians are supposed to 
have used it to destroy the vessel of their enemies, 
by concentrating the rays of the sun upon them. 

Pasna’s Patace, a neat plain edifice, with 
handsomely arranged good sized inlaid bright'y 
polished. floured rooms, and which ean be visited 
by application to the steward (Vakil). It commands 


a superb view of Muslim’s Burial Ground — Houses | 


built of calcareous stone, flat, cemented roofed, 
unomamented, projecting windows of wooden 
green painted lattice work, but the Palace, Go- 
vernor’s. and European residences are of glass. 

Crtms?e insalubrious, on account of the conver- 
sion of the lake into s salt marsb, Damp, and 
much rain in the winter. Heavy dew at night 
throughout the year. 

Water.—Rad, although suppHed from the cis. 
terns under the site of the ancient city into the 
houses, which are also furnished with them. The 
wells brackish, and only that obta'ne? from the 


water carriers fit to drink. 
F 
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Drstaszs.—Fevers preva'ent. Plegue always 
breaks out at this place prior to sppearing in any 
other part of Kgypt. 

Wall, with its four gates, rebuilt in 1811; two 
convents, synagogue, mounds, lofty hills of rubbish 
and sand, occupying the site of the ancient city 
and surrounded by forts. 

Osriisks.—Cleopatra’s Needle, situstedatthe 
opposite end of the town, 1s composed of a single red 
granite block, 70 feet long, 7} feet wide at the base, 
with four faces, adorned with three lines of hiero- 
slyphica. The central bears the name of Thothmos 
IIL, who re'gned soon after the Israelites left 
Egypt. The lateral lines were sculptured about 
the time of Sesostris, The inscriptions near the 
base are neariy obliterated. It was given to the 
English by Mehemet Ali—lies in a ditch. They 
were erected originally at Heliopolis, and consisted 
of four, and were brought hither by one of the 
Ceesars. 
| Tower of the Romans—on its site stands a fort. 

TeLEoRarns carried over 19 towers—first on the 
Peninsula of Pharos, and the last in the citadel 


Lisrary—the ancient—stood near the Great 
| Pillar, was built of re‘, hard, flinty, and speckled 
stone, adorned with 400 columns, which were cast 
into the sea by Karaja (Governor of Alexandria), in 
the time of Salah. ed-Deen (Yousuf-Ibu-Elyood), the 
famous Saladin, to prevent the vessels of an enemy 
from approaching the wails of the city. Within 
the portico stood Aristotle, who there taught philo- 
sophy. The collection of books (700,000) were burnt 
by Amr-Ibu-el-A’s, by order of Omar, after he had 
een solicited by Johannes (the grammarian) to 
apare it. He even iaterceded with that sovereign 
for its preservation, who replied, “If they contain 
what is agrecable with the Book of God, in the 
Book of God is sufficient without them; and if they 
contain what is contrary to the Book of God, there 
is no need of them; so give orders for their destruc- 
tion.” They were then distributed for the purpose 
of heating the baths, and in.six months were con- 
sumed. In 1854, near the south-west angle of the 
Great Square, close to the British Consulate, were 
discovered the ruins of the Alexandrian Library, 
and some exquisite statues. 
Necrororis.—Ruins of the edifice, lately excavated, 
is situated on the south-west side of the ancient city, 
between the.old subniarine burbour and bed of t! 
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Lake Mareotis. It is two miles long, and contains 
sepulchres excavated in the calcareous but soft rock. 

Tae Barus or Cieoraraa, lately excavated. 

Catacomes.—The chief is a spacious circular 
chamber, ornamented with pilastersand a pediment, 
with roof excavated like the interior of a dome, with 
recesses containing mummies, each of which is 
ascended by three troughs cut in the rock, which 
serve as a sarcophagi. They were founded after 
the city of Alexandria. 

Hisroricat Reminiscences.—The original seat 
of Egyptianlearoing. The theatre of wars and blood- 
shed. Here St. Mark was martyred. Birth-place 
of some of the most eminent Fathers of the church. 
Hotbed of schisms and heresies. The English army 
admitted the sea water from the Lake Abov-keer 
(Aboukir) into the Lake Mareotis in 1801; Moham- 
med Ali did the same in 1803. The English 
repeated the same experiment for military purposes 
in 1807. The gap was then closed; the supply of 
fresh water from Alexandria cut off, and the course 
of the canal altered. In July, 1858, after the 
massacre of the British und French Consuls at 
Jeddah, the Christians were grossly insulted here. 
‘The Pacha of Egypt sent 8,000 troops to keep order. 
A Mussulman fanatic, when taken to the police-office 
for partictpating in such, called upon the Egyptians 
to follow the noble and praiseworthy examples set 
them in India and Jeddah. 

‘Visir ro THE HAREMS oF THE GREAT.—Etiquette 
to be observed by European ladies having that 
honour :—They must wear a Turkish costume, en- 
velope themselves in the black silk habarah, have 
a prayer carpet spread over the common saddle, and 
mount the “high ass,” taking care ta stoop when 
going to passunder the gateways, and then proceed to 
the Harem, which forms in each establishment a 
separate residence. When entering the fine marble- 
faced hall, the elder daughter of the house meets the 
Vady visitor, salutes her in the Oriental fashion, vis., 
touches her lips and forehead with her right hand, 
shen removes the visitor’s riding dress (which to be 
ala mode should consist of a muslin veil over the 
face, but doubled at the upper part, a coloured silk 
dress, and over that a black silk habarah) which is 
considered a mark of condescension. The riding 
dress is then placed on a most exquisitely pink-shaded 
Cashmere handkerchief, richly embroidered with 
sold, and removed into another apartment. The 
visitor is afterwards conducted to the divan, and 
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placed on the right-hand side of the hostess, which 
is considered the place of honour, and whosecostume 
of royal rank generally consists of the following 
head-dress: a dark handkerchief if twisted round a 
Tarboosh (common Turkish cap), with a thick blue 
silk tassel, divided, hanging down on each side, 
ornamented with a magnificent sprig of large dia- 
monds, arranged in the form of three lutes, in the 
centre from each of which a branch extends, forming 
an oval shape about five inches long. On the left 
side high up is worn a slide of diamonds, through 
which is drawn a bunch of artificial ringlets. The 
attire worn isa long vest, dark-flowered Indian silk 
trowsers; with a large rich costly cashmere shawl 
encircling the waist. The neck is decorated with 
strings of large pearls, confined by elegantly chaste 
gold beads. ‘The eye-brows are painted with Kohl, 
united by black pigment, ina very broad and un- 
becoming manner. Refreshments are then offered, 
and on partaking of which the lady visitor salutes 
the hostess, by bending respectfully, and lowering 
the right hand before she touches her own lips and 
forehead. The service is thus performed: several 
handmatdens (white slaves) form a semicircle, and 
receive from black slaves silver trays, covered with 
glass dishes ful! of sweetmeats, having three spoons 
in each, after which coffee, on elegantly chaste 
silver plateaux, in small China egg-shaped cups in 
silver filigree stands inlaid with diamonds, is pre- 
sented by attendants, who hold the stand between 
the thumb and finger of the right hand. A short 
interval then elapses, when elegant cut-glass covered 
cups in saucers filled with sherbet is handed round 
on massive silver trays, covered with round richly- 
embroidered pink cloths, which the slaves remove 
‘as they approach the visitors, whom etiquette allows. 
to drink one-third of the proffered beverage. The 
slaves then advance with silver trays bearing 
tastefully piled up large white embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, which are presented for the purpose of 
wiping the mouth, but etiquette only admits of the 
lips being touched therewith. After afew moments” 
chit-chat, the elder daughter throws her arms 
gracefully round the visitor’s neck and leads her to 
Inspect the mansion, the rooms of which are 
generally large, having a raised dais, covered with 
fine Indian matting ; in the centre stands sportively 
playing a tasteful fountain, inlaid with black, red, 
and white marble; the ceilings are ornamented with 
highly wrought and) beautifully finished arabesque 
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work, the walls plain and whitewashed, and in seme 
instances the lower portions cased with Dutch tiles 
six feet high. The windows are in the French style, 
and tastefully ornamented with rich embroidered 
muslin curtains, fringed with various coloured tassels. 

‘he bath rooms are arranged with luxurious divans, 
but the heat and vapour therein is extremely 
oppressive. When taking leave the elder daughter 


takes the habarah and robes the lady visitor, presses | 


her hand, salutes her on the cheek, when the former 
lowers her right hand and then touches her own lips 
and forehead, and both descend into the court-yard. 
‘The lady visitor then crosses the court, reaches the 
suspended mat which forms the curtain entrance of 
‘the Harem, when it 1s raised by black eurucha, and 
the lady retires, accompanied by the chief eunuch, 
who ascends the mounting platform, receives the 
present which it is customary to bestow on him, 
and then places the guest on the high ass, whilst 
two other menials arrange the stirrups, the visitor's 
attendants remaining in the back-ground. 

Tue Lake or Margoris, situated a short dis- 
tance beyond the Rosetta Gate, is one of the 
greatest curiosities. It is 150 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and was originally fresh water, 6 feet deep, 
and was navigated. Its waters were dried up for 
90 years, al! communication with the Nile then 
having been cut off. It is separated from the sea 
by mounds of sand, and its bottom is several feet 
lower than the level of the Mediterranean. In 
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1788 the waters of the ocean were let in upon it, 
the sea flowed in fur a week, 300 villages were 
swept away, and their sites rendered barren, The 
bank was closed up again, the communication with 
the sea cut off, but the sa/t water still remained in 
large quantities. The sun evaporated it and left a 
vast expanse of dazzling snow white sheet salt. 
Annually does the Nile flood it, then the Lake 
re-appears, but in the dry season it re-assumes its 
[salty state. 1t formerly communicated with the 
Port of Old Alexandria, by means of a canal. 


Tue Eoyrrtax Porter's WHEEL, which consists 
of a spindle 2 feet long, turned in @ socket 1} foot 
under the level of the floor, and a collar 5 inches, 
with a circular desk on which the ware is thrown, 
is very curious. Itis turned by a circular flange, 
| 1} feet in diameter, just above its lower insertion, 
| and makes two revolutions per second, The man 
| sits on the floor with his legs placed in a small pit 
below the wheel, and revolves the same by moving 
his feet about on the flange. The ware thus 
manufactured is well burnt in kilns, and is turned 
out good, strong, and adinirably sheped. 


| 


The traveller may refer to “‘ Bartlett’s Nile Book” 
(in which he will find beautiful and accurate views 
of the country, and much valuable information) 23 
he passes along. Sovereigns worth 97 piastres (40 
paras== 1] piastre). For the rail to Cairo and Suez, 
and the ascent of the Nile, see page 293, 
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ROUTE 2,—SOUTHAMPTON—OFrORTO AND: VIGO BAY——LISBON~BAY OF CADIZ. 


ROUTE IL 
Leaving Loadon by rail, we proceed to 


=tSOUTHAMPTON. 


Population, 22,000. 

Hore.s.—Radley, and the Dolphin, both good. 
Tariff—bed, 2s.; breakfast, 2s.; dinner, 3s., tea, 
1s, 6d.; attendance, 1s.; private room, 4s,; lights, 18.5 
fire, 1s. 

Omnipuses meet the trains, fares 64. 

Fiys.—One horse, 1s. per mile. 

Toll over the Bridge, 2d. each passenger. 

For Foreign Mail Packets, see Bradshav's 
Continental Guide. > 

Sream Pacxers.—The P. and 0. Company’s 
vessels for Australiaon the 20th; for China, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Manilla, Mauritius, and Réunios, 
on the 4th and 20th of every month; for Bombay 
on the 12th and 27ch of every month ; when the day 
of sailing falls on a Sunday the packet leaves tho 
day after at 1 p.m.—Tariff, see pages 326 and 327. 
Passengers embarking at Mareeillea for India, 
Australia, and China, can have 336 lbs. of their 
baggage conveyed by the steamer from this port 
free of charge, and also any excess, but which 
must be paid for at the rate of £1 per cwt., and 6s, 
per cwt. for transit through Egypt. 

Mosr InreREstine Ossecrs.—Docks, Theatre, 
New Quay, Old Battery, Bargate, &c. 

Raitway.—For time of departure and arrival of 
Trains between London and Southampton, Fares 
&e, &c., See Bradshaw's British Railway Guide. 

Agent for Bradshaw's Guides, George Phillips, 
Peninsular and Orfental Company’s Buildings. 

‘Telegraph tariff, Charge of 20 words to Lon- 
don, 1s. 6d. 

From Southampton, proceed per steamer. 


SEA VOYAGE (5 days). 


Thevessel generally approaches nearthat bold, varied 
and yet beautiful point ofland, Cape Finisterre, lat. 42. 
51’ N., long. 9° 6’ W.; then hugs the rocky and 
picturesque shore, studded with lighthouses, erected 
on small islands and headlands, interspersed with 
pretty villages with white habitations, Next 


tOPORTO AND VIGO BAY 
are passed, for which the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamers leave Southampton, outward 
bound, three times a month, and depart, homeward. 
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bound, from Oporto, three times a month. Tariff— 
Ist class, €9, 2nd class, £6; luggage allowed free, 
2 cwt.; excess charged 1s. 1d. per cubic foot. 
Agents, Miller and Co. and from Vigo Bay three 
times a month. Tariff—Ist class, 8; 2nd class, 
25; luggage allowed, two cwt; excess, Is. 1d. 
per cubic foot. Agents Menendez and Barcena. 
Then the Heights of Torres Vedras appear, and 
will be gazed upon by the traveller with great 
interest, on account of the Iron Duke's memorable 
stand there against French aim at universal 
dominion, The superb Mafra, with its convent, 
magnificent church, and palace, is clearly discern - 
able with an achromatic telescope. The Convent of 
Our Lady atands on a wild, precipitous, and rugged 
rock, 2,500 feet high. Now the sea shore becomes 
covered with low cliffsand curious masses of drifted 
sand, andin fair weather ite entire line is thickly 
studded with fishing boats, having nets hanging at 
their sterns, in the wake of which fly sea gulls, 
pouncing upon the small tiny fish. Soon afterwards 
we sight the Rock of Lisbon, a most striking huge 
unshapely mass, on which stands, like the Pontifical 
capital, the seven-hilled city of 


=tLISBON. 


Here the lofty public buildings and spiral churches, 
together with the vessels at anchor off the quay, up 
to which flows most rapidly and majestically the 
superb yet proverbially swift Tagus river are 
all distinctly visible, to the south of whose de- 
bouche stands the Lighthouse, on that curious 
headland, Cape Esparte?, which is singularly 
stratified and marked. The steamer now rapidly 
passes by the receding land, no longer visible, and 
shortly afterwards nears Oape St. Vincent, 80 
memorable for the celebrated naval battle in 1797, 
and thenenters 


THE BAY OF CADIZ, 
during the crossing of which no land is visible until 
we sight Cape Trafalgar, memorable for the last 
victory and death of England’s naval hero, on the 
2ist October, 1805. Soon after which the vessel 
enters the Mediterranean Sea, having the Atlas group 
onthe African side and the Sierras of Andalusia 
on the Spanish shore; im sight also the Rock 
of Gibraltar (10 miles distant, elevation 1,400 
feet), and-as the bay is approached the water, hereto- 
foreofadeep bie colour, nowbecomesinstantancous!y 
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green asan emerald. Thence pass Point Cornero. and 
breasting Point Europa the steamer anchors within 
the well-sheltered and extensive roadstead of 


tGIBRALTAR 
(s0 called from Jibel “Mountain” and Tariff ‘Rock,’ 


or from Tarik, the name of the Moorish General 
who captared it, Mons Calpe of the Ancients). 

Population, 40,000. 

Horsis—Mrs. Crosby’s Club House. 
moderate. 

Honsg Hiez.—8s. per diem. 

Srgzamees.—The Peninsular and Oriental vessels 
arrive here on the 9th and 25th, outward bound, 
with the Indian Mail (Calcutta and Madras); on 
the 2nd and 17th (Bombay); and on the 25th the 
Mauritius and Australian mails; ‘and depart, home- 
ward-bound, with the same, on the 4th, 14th, 20th, 


‘and 28th of every month, for Southampton. Tariff 
—lIst class, £13; 2nd class, 69; luggage allowed, 


2ewt,; excess, 1s. per cubic foot. Peninsular and 

Oriental Company’s agent, W. H. Smith, Esq. 
Comrency SPANISH— 

Doubloon......worth..€3 9 4=16 Dollars. 


Charges 


BO. seseee gp oe 11488 4, 
4Dollar Piece.. ,, .. O17 deed ,, 
bop oe 0 44m 


oo 0 2 2m 6 Reals, 

+ 1,@Reals)0 1 l= 8 do. 

Realand Half,worth.. 0 0 6j=I Real&8Qrtos. 

Doce 0 0 3t==12 Quartos. 

English Penny. 4, 
Halfpenny ,. 

vo Farthing. 5, 
EQuarto.sseee as 

An English shilling {s worth only 44 Quartos. 

Purchases should be made in the Spanish coins, 
and not in English. 

Most ReMARKABLE Opsgcts.—The Bay, Rock 
(almost perpendicular), on the north, south, and 
east sides, very steep and rugged, but on the west 
slopes down to afine bay, 9 miles long and 43 
broad, on which stands the town. Mole, Fortifica- 
tions, Monkeys, Commercial Exchange, Library, 
Club, Government House, Santa Maria, Jewish 
Synagogue, Convent, Cathedral of Holy Trinity, 
the Gardens, Figure of the Spanish three-decker, 
“Yon Juan," taken at Trafalgar; Carving of Old 
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Elliott, Bronze Bust of Wellington, Victoria Battery, 
Prince Albert Bastion, Sand and Windmill Hills, 
Lighthouse, Governors Pavilion, St. Michael's Cave, 
Naval Commissioner’s House, Beefsteak Cave, Nun’s 
Well, Castle (old Moorish building), Torre Mocha 
(riddled with shot), Saloons of St. George and Lord 
Cornwallis, Willis’ Battery, Signal House, O’Hara’s 
Tower, La Siletta, Cricket Ground, Race Course, &c.. 

Mosr InrerestING OBsxCTS IN THE VICINITY.— 
San Requr, six miles; Cartela, § miles; Ximena, 
24 miles, with its caves and castles. 

Most REMARKABLE OBJECTS ACROSS THE 
Srratts.—Zangiers,. at which see the Alcazar 
Roman Bridge, and the Consul’s Gardens. Tetuan, 
visit the Jewish quarter Kald Hash—Hash in the 
Alcazar, and take a present, or give Backshish ; 
Bazaar, Sultan’s Gardens, Algesiras to Cueta, town 
clean, and paved in a Mosaic pattern, Convicts’ prison. 

Crrmare.—The winter s delightful, temperature 
60° to 70°. The summer extremely hot. 


Diseases.—Ague and fever prevalent. 


Historical REMINISCENCE! 

A.D. 

711, Captured from the Spaniards by the Moorish 
General Tarik. 

1330. The Spaniards regained it. 

1833. The Moors recaptured it. 

1462, The Spaniards retook it. 

1704. The English stormed, took, and continue to 
retain it. 

1859. The British strongly fortified it. 


Thence the vessels steam through the lively 
Mediterranean Sea, and near the African shore so 
closely that the city of Algiers is visible to the 
naked eye, and with its beautiful villas, fertile 
lands, good roads, productive gardens and vineyards 
around it forms an exquisite panorama. Then 
Cape Fare, the irregular headland promontory of the 
‘Seven Capes, Cape Bon, and the Island of Pantellaria 
(36 miles in circuit, and 3,000 feet high, the Botany 
Bay of Sicily, on which stands a huge town on 
the west slope at the water’s edge, surrounded 
with well-cultivated gardens and vineyards), are 
passed, and we soon after reach the harbour of 
Malta. 

For the further description of this Route, sec 
Malta, Route No, (I 
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‘The rputes to Alexsndria by way of Marseilles 
and Southampton, and the objects in and about 
this city are described already in Routes I. and IL, 
s0@ pp. 59 and 69. 

For the stations on the railways to Cairo and 
Suez, see p. 293. 

Eerprian Govenruast Taniry or Excuance. 


yptian Currency, 


Drscuirtiux ¥ Come, 


English Bovereign ~. 204 
Crown ... 20 
Half.Crown! 10 
Shilling 35 
Sixpence 2 174 
Napoleon 77 6 
French Dollar (5 Franc piece) 19 10 
Doubloon. “| 313 30 
Spanish Dollar .. | 20 28 
Imperial Dollar (Maria Teresa) | 20 — 
Mexican do... 19 - 
‘Austrian Sequin 45 46 
Venetian do .. 46 17 


Taniry or Winzs ann Liquors DURING THE 
‘Traxsir THROUGR Eorpr. 


‘On Board) 
the 


At the 
ations, 


Ale and Porter 
Champagne 
Claret, first quality 
Port Wine .. 
Sherry* 
Medoc.. 
Table Wine. 
Marsala . 
Soda Water 
Cognac 
” per glass 
Lemonade . 
Tea or Coffee, per cup (extr 

No water, tea, or coffee should be drunk 
crossing the Desert, as it is all salt; but pale ale 
ad libitum. 

Have your flask filled with brandy for rail and desert 
travelling, as cramps often attack the stomach in the 
desert, it being piercing cold at night and sultry by 
day. The veil must be taken in the pocket, to ba 
worn in crossing from Cairo to Suez. The tariff of 
charges at hotels, railway stations, desert, and Nile 
Doat, are the same as at Alexandria. 

Leaving by the Egyptian Railway, the traveller 
passes through a country the whole scenery of 
which ig flat and uninteresting. A few villages 
with dwarf palm trees, mosques, and clusters of 
Most wretched looking mud hovels, occasionally 
break the dull uniformity and monotony of the pros- 
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pect, which fs now and then enlivened by the glimpse 
of a few sailing boats passing up and down the Nile, 
with whole familles seated in them, the women 
wearing the yastmuthar (white mask), hordes of 
buffaloes and camels wandering along the banks, 
an occasional stray traveller on a camel, and the in- 
cessant creaking noise of the sakias, or water mills, 
as they draw up the sweet waters of the Nile to irri- 
gate the land. The pyramids are seen looming in 
the distance, and after baving successively passed 
the Kafer Dawar, Damanhour, Kafer Zayat, Tautah, 
Birket-es-Sab stations, the aqueduct is passed, then 
the spot at 

Benha, where Mr. Stephenson has constructed the 
ten-arch tubular bridge over the Nile, 870 feet in 
length. Unlike the Britannia tubular bridge the 
railway passes over the top—a path being left at the 
side of the lines for foot passengers; and as the Nile, 
during its annual flood, rises within about eight feet 
of this bridge, its middle part, 150 feet in length, is 
made to turn upon the centre pillars, so as to stand 
lengthways down the river when required, leaving 
an open passage, also the beautiful iron viaducts 
at Birket-es-Sab and Kaffr-Azzayat. 

Now he will have an opportunity of observing the 
peculiar manner in which the Mahommedans per- 
form their worship, as the pilots and boatmen ascend 
the paddle boxes, and with their faces turned to- 
wards the Holy City (Mecca) two or three times 
during the voyage, and repeat their orisons. Refer- 
ence to “An Howadji’s Visit to Egypt” and 
“Bartlett's Nile Boat’? may not be altogether un- 
interesting while journeying close to the far-famed 
Nile, 

Thence pass Calioub Station, and proceed through 
to Carr 0, see p. 75. 

EGYPT. 

This cointry (called by the ancients #gyptus, 
and in Scripture Misraim) comprises all the land in 
the north-east extremity of Africa. It lies between 
31 deg., 36 deg. and 24 deg., 81 deg. north latitude, 
and 25 and 37 east longitudes is about 60,000 
square miles in extent, hasa population of 2,500,000, 
is 500 miles long and 400 broad, but at a distance of 
150 miles from the sea, it diminishes so much as 
scarcely to measure 21 or 24 miles between the 
mountains on the east and west, and is subdivided 
into Lower Egypt, called by the natives Babrich 
(from Arabic “Bahr,” water and sea) a maritime 


province, capital Cairo) (or the Victorious). Middle 
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Egypt, called by the natives Vostani, capital Beal- 
souef. Upper Bgypt, called by the natives Said, 
capital Assonen (8yene). 

The country of Egypt undergoes periodica: changes. 
In the summer, it seems to carry life into the land, 
the verdure being most beautiful, thea'r impregnated 
with perfumes, and the landscape animated by 
numerons flocks. In the winter the soil is brown 
and miry, the land laid under water, spaces appear 
nnoccupied and uncultivated; the plains then look 
naked, with theexception of the numerous date trees, 
when a scorching sun, cloudless sky, and frequent 
winds prevail. ‘The entire country consists of a long 
valley, through which the Nile flows, bounded oneach 
side by mountains and barren deserts, and gradually 
widening as it nears thesea. The mouths of that 
sweet river (so,called from the soft, sweet flavour 
of its water) give the form of the Greek letter A 
to the lower portion of the country, from whence it 
is termed the Delta, which comprises an area of 
about 12,000 square miles, studded over with towns 
and: villages. Its soil is exceedingly fertile. The 
climate is extremely hot during the inundation, and 
the nights cool, with heavy dews (rain scarcely ever 
falling in this country). Ophthalmia is very preva- 
lent, causing blindness, and during the warm season 
the plague sometimes rages with great virulence. 
The artificial hatching of eggs in ovens is peculiar 
to this country, as also is the carrying of beehives 
in the boats plying along the Nile, the bees from 
which seek the flowers on the banks by day 
and return to their hives at night. The bulk of 
the population are Arabs, and the Fellahs, or 
peasantry, are in a most degraded and wretched 
state. The complexion of the Egyptians 1s of a 
dusky brown. They are indolent, timid, and 
the lower classes very dirty. The Copts (who are 
descended from the first Egyptians that became 
Christians) are an ingenious and business like people. 
‘Their manufactures and productions are cotton, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, spices, gums, rice, wheat, 
barley, doura, tobacco, flax, indigo, sugar cane, 
oranges, dates, lemons, figs, almonds, plantains, 
sail cloth, glass blowing, paper, iron foundry, 
gun making, tanning, gunpowder, &c. Its antiqui- 
ties are the Pyramids, Catacombs, Sphinxes, the 
ruins of Edfou, Thebes, Karnak, Memphis, dc. 
Cataracts of the Nile, Obelisks, Lakes, &c. Their 
religion is Mahometan, but the Copts and Franks 
are Christians. This country appears to have been 
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founded in 2188 B.c. by Menes (called in Scripture 
Misraim), the second son of Ham, but Champolion 
Fegeac fixes this event in 2782 s. nd acearding to- 
Mane (the high priest of Heliopolis) there were six- 
teen dynasties from that monarch, ending with Ti- 
maus, untiltheconquest of thiscountry by the Hiksyos 
(Shepherd Kings) in 2084 3.0, who, after tyran- 
nising two-hundred and sixty years over the inhabi- 
tants, were expelled by Thothinosis, king of Upper 
Egypt, in 1825 3.c. who was succeeded by Amenoph 
I, governed with moderation, and hed many 
of the monuments erected which still remain on the 
banks of the Nile (those of Seumeh and Amada in 
Nubia, some at Karnak and Medinet Habou, thetwo 
obelisks at Alexandria, and the lake of Fayoun cr 
Nueris),. He was succeeded by Amenoph II., whose 
son Amenoph III. built the palace of Luxor, and 
made additions to that of Karnak; the statues at 
Kourua are supposed to represent him. In 1722 
B.c Sesostris or Rameses succeeded to the throne. 
In 1706 B.c. Joseph became prime minister of one 
of the princes of the eighteenth dynasty. All the 
kings of this nation were called Pharaoh, which 
signifies “sovereign,” and the Israelites settled them~ 
selves in the land of Goshen. In 1635 8.c., Joseph 
died here. In 1571 B.c. Moses was born in this. 
land, and in 1491 B.c. the Exodus of the Israelites 
took place from this country. In 1327 8.c., Meeris, 
the wisest and best of the Egyptian monarchs, 
flourished. In 1306 Bc. Rameses (the Sesostris 
the Great of the Greeks) succeeded to the throne. 
He divided the country into provinces, built the first 
fleet for war, penetrated as far as the Ganges in 
India, formed canals, had a survey taken of the 
country, levied a land tax, enlarged the temple 
of Thebes, and raised Egypt to the highest pitch of 
power and splendour. In 2623 a.M., Cetes (called 
by the Greeks Proteus) reigned, at which period the 
Trojan war took place. In 1082 8.c., Cheops or 
Cheunnis raled, during whose reign the first pyramid 
was built. In 719 B.c. in the reign of Pharaoh, 
Boecharis, the Ethiopian Sabaco (Shabac), conquered 
the kingdom. In 675 B.c. Sethos (high priest of 
Phtha) seated himself on the throne. After that 
an oligarchy wasestablished, but one of the members 
of it (Psammeticus of Sais) being expelled, returned 
with Greek and Carian mercenaries, and in 650 B.C. 
took upon himself the kingdom, From this period. 
Egyptian history becomes authentic. This king 
died in 617-8.c., and was succeeded by his son Necho, 
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the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture. Be built fleets 
Doth in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, attempted 
to unite them by cutting a canal (96 miles long) 
across the Isthmus of Suez, in which work 120,000 
persons perished. His fleet sailed through the 
straits of Babelmandel, along Africa, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope (2,0C0 years before the Por- 
tuguese rediscovery of this route), and returned 
to Egypt through the straits of Gibraltar. This 
monarch was deprived of all his conquests by Ne- 
- buchadnezzar (son of Naborolasser). In 601 his son 
Psammis succeeded h'm ; he directed an expedition 
into Ethiopia. In 594 B.c. Apries (Pharaoh Hopra of 
Scripture) succeeded him, but was put to death 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 570, and was succeeded by 
Amatis, who married a Greek woman, and allowed | 
the Greeks to establish a trading factory at Naucratis. | 
Pythagoras, Solon, and Thales visited this country 
at this period, which had reached a pitch of great 
prosperity. In 525 p.c. Psammenitus succeeded 
him. This king was put to death by Cambyses, king 
of Persia, who conquered the kingdom, and ruled 
over the Egyptians with great severity. ‘The country 
was then governed by Perstan Satraps or Governors. 
In 422 s.c. the Egyptians revolted, but were sup- 
pressed by Xerxes, at whose demise they again 
revolted and elected Iausiris their king, who surren- 
ered to Megabysus (the Persian Satrap), and was 
treacherously crucified by order of Artaxerxes I. In 
410 B.c. Amyrtous of Sais drove the Persians from 
the land, which retained its independence until sub- 
jugated in 350 s.c. by Darius Ochas (thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, for this country had since 
that time been under the dominion of foreigners). 
It was afterwards subdued by Alexander the Great 
in 332 g.c., who after his journey across the desert 
ordered the city of Alexandria to be built. Ptolemy 
(surnamed Soter) took possession of the throne, 
founded the museum, library, and academy at Alex- 
andria, in 284 B.c., at which Euclid and Appollonins 
were professors, and exerted himself to encourage 
learning, &. In 28486. Ptolemy II. (surnamed 
Philadelphus) succeeded him, during whose reign 
the Septuagint translation of the Bible into Greek 
was accomplished ; then the court was thrown open to 
effeminate luxury, but arts, sclences, and trade were 
promoted. He was succeeded by Ptolemy III. (eur- 
named Evergetes), in 246 n.c. In 221 z.c. Ptolemy 
IV. (surnamed Philopator) came to the throne. He 


wasa tyrant and a debauchee, during whose reign 
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the kingdom declined. Be was succeeded by 
Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes) in 204 ».c., after whoin 
Ptolemy VI (Philometer) reigned in 181m. He 
was succeeded in 145 wc. by’ Ptolemy VII. 
(Physcon), to whom in 116 s.c. succeeded Ptolemy 
VIII. (surnamed Lathurus). In 80 3.c. Ptolemy 1X. 
(Alexander) mounted the throne, and in 65 B.c. 
Ptolemy X. (Auletes) succecded to the crown. He 
nominated as his successors his two elder children 
(Ptolemy Dunysus, 13 years old, and Cleopatra, 17 
years old), the Romans being left the superinten- 
dence and guardianship of his younger children. 
Cleopatra set aside her brother's claims, and in 15 
.c. ascended the throne. At her death in 30 
B.c. this kingdom became a Roman proviuce, and 
so continued until a.p. 636, when the second Caliph 
of the Saracens (Omar) expelled the Romans from 
it, He was succeeded in a.p. 655 by Moawiah, and in 
1095 it wax governed by Noureddin, In 1192 Saladin 
(so formidable to the Crusaders) took possession 
of it. He instituted the military corps of Mamelukes, 
who in 1242 raised one of their own officers to the 
throne, and the country was governed by princes 
chosen from that body until 1570, when it yielded 
to the victorious arms of Selim (Emperor of the 
Turks), after which it continued to be ruled over by 
Reys appointed by the Sublime Porte. These vice- 
roys distracted the entire country with civil wars, 
and in 1786 Hassan All, the celebrated Turkish 
admiral, gained several victories over them, but did 
not subdue them. In 1798 Bonaparte invaded it 
and defeated the Beys; but in 1807 a British force 
drove the French from it. The Turkish Pacha, the 
cruel but talented Mehemet Ali, finding the power 
of the Mamelukes broken by their conflicts with the 
French, invited them to his palace, under the pretext 
of an entertainment, and then had thein treacher- 
ously slaughtered. Thisraised him to absolute power. 
In 1820 and 1821 he sent his son Ibrahim Pacha 
with an army slong the Nile, southward, con- 
quered all the tribes as far as the borders of 
Abyssinia, overran Syria, parts of Asia Minor, and 
Arabia, but in 1827 his fleet was destroyed by the 
united forces of England, France, &c. at Navarino. 
In 1832 he declared war against Turkey, but through. 
the intervention of British and French troops 
was compelled to evacuate Syria, cc.; a peace was 
concluded in 1833, and he was confirmed in the 
hereditary possession of this country, by paying 
merely a tribute to, the Porte. He advanced the 


Egyptians in commercial, agricultural, snd manu- 
facturing knowledge, effected most important and 
valuable changes in all the departments of the state, 
and had the Mahmoodie canal constructed. In 1848, 
on account of his advanced age, his son Ibrahim 
Pacha took the reins of government, and followed 
up his father's policy. He was succeeded by Abbas | 
Pacha (the son of Youssouf Bey, the eldest son of 
Mehemet Ali, who died in 1818), at whose death Said 
Pacha ascended the throne. He died in January, 
1863, soon after a visit to England, and is succeeded 
by his nephew, Ismail Pasha (a son of Ibrahim), 
born in 1830, now the reigning Viceroy. Thus 
Egyptian history may be divided intosix epochas, viz: | 
lst. From the foundation of the empire to its 
conquest by Cambyres. 2nd. From that period to 
the death of Alexander. 3rd. From the reigns of 
the Ptolemies to the death of Cleopatra. 4th. From 
the government of the Romans until their expulsion 
by the Saracens. Sth. From the ruleof the Saracens 
to their expulsion by the Turks, 6th. From the 
vice-royalty of Mchemet Alito the present time. 


CAIRO. 


Native Names.—Musr El Mahrooseb, El Kihirah 
(Italianised to Cairo), “‘the Victorious,” and 
Unim-ed-Dunya, “ Mother of the World.” 

‘Area, 3 square miles; length, 3 miles; breadth, 
14 mile. Population, 300,000. 

Hore.s.—Hotel d’Orient, the best; Hotel des 
Ambassadeurs, very good, much frequented by 
Germans; Hotel de Prince, well spoken of; Grif- 
fiths’ Rail Hotel, good second class English hotel; 
Zechs’ (late Sheppherd’s) the most frequented by 
travellers, All drinkables to be paid for extra. 
Dragoman, or valet de place and Interpreter, 25 
piastres, or 5s. per diem. Donkeys, 6 piastres, or 
Is. per hour, with boy. Carriages, 98 piastres, or 208. 
per diem. Sherbet, 17 paras, or 1d. per glass. 

Boarvine Hovuses.—Mrs. Tremaine, within five 
minutes’ walk of the Railway Station. The 
charges are moderate, rooms exceedingly clean, 
and the attendance all that can be desired. In- 
valids, or persons intending to reside a few months 
in Cairo, will find themselves much more comfort- 
able here than at any hotel. 

THERMOMETER 98° in July, 68° in December} see 
Physical Calendar. 

OmnisusEs to Boulac, to meet the Nile steam 
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packets. Railway to Alexandria and Suez, see page 
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293, and also to Lake Mosrotis. Telegraph to Alex- 
andria and Suez. 

Consvis.—British, Frank R, Drummond Hay, 
Esq.; French, M. Subatier. 

Peningular and Orientul Co.’s special Agent, R. 
Air, Esq., who should be eonsulted in cases of 
emergency. 

Bankers.—Briggs and Co., and Bank of Egypt. 

Conveyanczs.—Donkeys, with boys, Js. per hour. 

CaRRtAons.—20s. or 98 piastres per diem. 

Snors.—As to these, a correspondent writing 
not long ago, says, ‘‘ Everything here is frightfully 
dear, and if tourists now bring out their pro- 
visions, such as cheese, biscuits, bacon, ham, 
pickles and preserved meats, &c., the saving would 
not be less than 100 per cent, Foryourinstruction, 
I pick out an item or two from some of my bills:— 
Tea in Cairo, 5s. Cd. to 6s. per Ib.; same quality in 
England, 3s. to 3s. 6d. Coffee in Cairo, 2s. to 
2s, 4d.; same at home, Is. 4d. Picbles, ls. 6d. 
per bottle, or 16s. per dozen in Cairo; in London, 
9d., or 8s. per dozen. Butter (Irish), Is. 9d. to 2s. 
perIb.; in London, 10d. to 1s,, mnch finer. Cheshire 
cheese, ordinary quality, 1s. 9d.; fine, 2s. per 1b 
not more than 10d. in London. Bacon, dirty lock- 
ing, smacks strongly of Ireland, 1s. Gd. per Ib.; 
in England, 64. or 7d. Hams, very poor, !s. 9d. 
per Ib. whole hams, 2s, cut; at home, 8d. Lunch 
biscuits, Ib. tins, 88; in London, 3s. Oatmeal, 8d. 
per Ib., or 9¢. 4d. per stone; in London, 2d. per 1b. 
or 28, 4a. per stone. Fresh Meat, Beof, and Mut- 
ton, from 1s., sometimes, Is. 6d. But I shall nct 
multiply instances; I have given you sufficient to 
prove what every foreign resident here knows to 
his cost, that Cairo is now one of the dearest 
cities in the world. A missionary told me, that six 
years ago, he could live as well upon £90 a year, as 
he can do now upon £200. 

STREETS extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide and 
upwards), 80 built to exclude the rays of the 
sun, except the square (Ezbekeeyeh), which is large 
and open, half-a-mile long and one-third bread, 
having on the south two modern palaces with 
gardens; on the west a plain wall and another 
palace, on the site of the palace of the famous 
Memlook Bey (Fi-Elfee), in which Bonaparte and 
Kleber resided. In the adjacent gardenthelatter was 
assassinated, They are divided into Ave divisions. 

Quarters, = Harat-cl-Yahood, situated in the 
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west part of the old city. It is large, close, dirty, 
80 narrow that two persons can barely pass each 
other, with filth piled up s foot above the thresholds 
of the doors, and occupied by the Jews. The streets 
are generally densely thronged with people, nimble 
donkeystrotting along rapidly with tinkling bells, 
lines of camels with vast burdens on their sides, 
whilst amidst all this noise, hum, and confusion, 
shopkeepers, habited in rich costumes, sit at their 
warehousesenjoying the fragrance of theirwell-filled 
Hookas with most exquisite pleasure, and totally in- 
different to the noise and bustle around them. The 
two Greek quarters—the Copts, Harat-el-Ifreng, 
Exbekeeyeh, and that locale situated between it and 
the canalareall occupied by the Franks, and contain 
the Mooskee market, Shepherd’s hotel, Walker's 
European store, and several suops. 

Hovsgs in the square, suburbs, and principal 
thoroughfares, are large, lofty, and airy, but in the 
other streets almost touch each other, with the 
interiors completely ornamented with cobwebs of 
black, thick-legged spiders of enormous size. 

Garpens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and po- 
megranate trees, with trained vines, the entire foli- 
age of which isso densely clotted with dust that their 
variegated shades of colour are totally undiscernible. 
They are arranged with long parallel walks, having 
gutters on each side, and sub-divided into small 
square beds about two yards wide, banked up with 
ridges of mould half-a-foot high, but are well 
watered by means of a wheel worked by a buffalo, 
which thoroughly saturates bed after bed. 


Roaps.—The south leads to the Ezbekeeyeh and 
Frank quarters, and the north to the gate Bab-el- 
Hadeed, situated at the north-west angle of the city, 
leading to Shoubra. It is straight, and well shaded 
with fing avenues of acacia, mulberry, and syca- 
more trees. 

Bounpanres.—East, by a part of the third wall, 
erected by Saladin; north, by a well built lofty 
wall; west and south, by irregularly built walls; 
north, east, and south, by mounds of rubbish, which 
cover the site of El Fasta, and on which the French 
erected forte, 

GarEs.—Bab-on-Nasr (the Gate of Victory), with 
its two square towers; Bab-el-Futooh (Gate of 
Conquest), with two round towers; Bab Zuweyleh 

(Zaweeleh), situated in the centre of the city, 
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msrks the south limit of the old city, has two 
massive, round fronted towers, with lofty and 
elegant mud’neh. Here all criminals are executed. 
Bab-el-Adawee, a solid structure, standing in the 
centre of the north-west portion. Bab-el-Hadeod. 
‘Three of them were erected in 1807, and the others 
are the remains of those built in the time of the 
Khaleefehs (caliphs). 

Masvracronsms, &c. — Cotton, paper, candle- 
sticks, prioting, linen, striped silks. 

Inszcrs.—Bugs (swarm in old houses), fies, lice 
(apt to be found in clean linea from the laundress, 
whichshould beexamined), lizards, musquitoes, rats 
(swarm in the houses and Nile boats), scorpions 
3 inches long; if attacked by them the wound 
should be scarified, and sal ammoniac applied, 
which obviates all danger. The traveller should 
provide himself with Keating’s Persian Insect 
Destroying Powder. 

FastivaLs.—The modern are:—The Ramadan, 
which begingon the 6th October,and acannon ie dis- 
charged from the citadel (which overawes the city) 
when the fast is finished at night, and on which days 
the Moslem takes sweet cakes, raisins, cup of coffee 
or glass of sherbet for his breakfast, and a meal 
equally as substantial for his dinner, but the ever~ 
lasting pipe touches not his lips. Mahmal proces- 
sion, which takes place preparatory to the departure 
of the great caravan to Mecca with pilgrims. 
Ahmad-el-Bedawee, in honour of the Moslem 
Seyyide Saint (descendant of the prephet Maho- 
met), held annually at Tauta in the Delta; here 
dancing girls exbibit their agility, and the spec- 
tators partake most freely of coffee, and, report 
even states, drink that prohibited beverage brandy. 
The ancient were the Bubastis, Busiris, both cele- 
brated in Lower Egypt. Sais, the burning of lamps 
in honour of Neith (Minerva), and so named on 
account of the houses in the cities throughout 
Egypt being illuminated with lamps. 

Protestant Church service is performed twice on 
Sundays at the English Institution belonging to 
the Missionary Society. 

CumatE.—November—the most beantifulmonth. 
December and January—Cold; portable stoves 
should be provided by intended residents, as neither 
fire-places nor chimneys are to be found in any of 
the houses. February and March—most delightful, 
and as mild and temperate as an English summer. 
April—agreeable, but hot winds prevail. May— 
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trying hot winds. June, July, August, and Sep- 
tenber—the four hottest months. October —fine. 

Kanweus (Corrze Sxors) number no less than 
1,000. Coffee only supplied. Pipes and tobacco 
must be taken there by the habitués themselves. 

Hods (watering places for beasts) are numerous, 
and consist of a ston: trough placed in an arched 
recess. PublicSchcolsheld in theroomeaborethem. 

Barus (** Hummes,” hence the mame of the 
celebrated Hummum’s Hotel in Covent Garden) 
number no less than 60; those with a pleee of 
white cotton hanging over the doorare exclusively 
for females. Entering which, the travellers pase 
through two passages, into the large chamber of 
repose, undress, then proceed to the heated cham- 
ber, and rest on a raised marble carpet-covered 
platform. In the centreis a domed coldwaterfoun- 
tain; the form of the apartment is that of @ cross, 
with four recesses, each covered with a dome; the 
pavement of white and black marble, interspersed 
with fine red tiles, and in one recess isa trough into 
which hot water is constantly flowing from apipein 
the dome above it. The entire atmosphereis that of 
steam. ll the occupants are in a state of nudity, 
the var'ety of ages and colour, with the perfect 
nonchalance of the bathers, present 8 most curious 
scene. The mode of bathing {s luxurious in the 
highest degree. On entering the heated chamber 
the whole body soon perspires most profusely; the 
flesh is then gently shampooed, the attendant cracks 
the joints, rubs the skin with rasps, the head and 
face are then covered with a thick lather of soap, 
rubbed on leef (“the fibres of the palm tree,”) 
which operation js thrice repeated, and then follows 
the general lathering andrubbing, which is a most 
loxuriousenjoymrent, The bather is then enveloped 
in a bathing dress, eonducted to the chamber of 
repose, again rubbed, and soonafterwards dressed. 

Restine Housss.—Firstly, ascertain that the 
natives do not consider such heanted, or to have 
an “efreet” in it, as, if such a one is occupied, no 
servants will remain in it. Secondly, bargain for 
the rental, and have a written agreement. 

Native Cursrea.—As knives and forks are not 
generally used, the European, when receiving 
Egyptian society, can easily manage to instruct his 
« chef-de-cuisine ” to have dishes of small cucum- 
bers and vegetables scooped out and stuffed with 
spiced minced meat and rice. Minced meat, 
wrapped in vine leaves cooked so that each leaf 
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with its contents, can be taken.in the fingers. 
Fried meat, meade into cakes and sausages. Above 
all, neither pork nor ham must be used, as they are 
 Moslem’s abomination. Soups and rice are eaten 
with spoons. The etiquette of tbe country re- 
quires that the lady of the house should offer mor- 
sels of her own selection, with her own fingers; 
consequently, if her cuisine is thus arrenged, no 
breach, of even European delicacy, takes place 
when such custom is observed, and, to refuse viands 
offered in that manner is considered an insult; 
but as all Egyptians eat much more than the 
generality of Europeans, when dining “ en famille,” 
it is only necessary to state that you have partaken 
of sufficient, and you find the cheer extremely 
good. 

‘Tux Dinner Tasie.—A small carpet is spread 
on the mat on the floor; a stool, cased with mother- 
of-pearl, is placed on it, on which is puta round 
copper tray with a cake of bread for each person. 
‘The hardmaid (a slave) brings a copper ewer and 
basin, then pours water on the hands of each person 
sitting round the tray, having Eastern table napkins 
spread over their knees, all sitting &la Turque. One 
handmaid holds a water bottle, another fans a fly 
whisk. Sweetmeats in dishesare also placed on the 
tray, and which, curious to relate, the native eats 
with his meat. The ewer and basin is handed round 
after dinner for the guests to wash their mouths 
and hands. The carpet, tray, and stoolare removed, 
and the whole repast is finished in 20 minutes 

Most Remargasle Oxsecrs.—The Zobaleh 
(wbirlwind of sand in the desert), 750 feet high, 
Sura (mirage, caused by the heated stratum of 
aie upon the glowing rurface of the plain). Ni- 
lometerof Er Rodah, for measuring the Nile, erected 
in 864 4.D.,.on the island near Cairo. Lakes: 
Birket-el-Fee’, Elephant, and two small ones in 
the vicinity. Mosques: 300, the chief of which 
are, Hasaneyn, El Zame-el-Azbur, the University 
(founded in 969 4.p.), Mohammed Bey, El Hakim, 
Barkovkeeyeh, Sultan Kalaoon, Ahrageeyoh, Gho- 
Lreeyeh, El Ghoree, El Muelyad, Sultan Hassan, 
Amr Ibu Tooloon, Kasresh Shems, &c. Palaces 
of Kal’at el Kebsh. Seyyedeh Zeyned, Seyyedeh 
Sekeeneh, Seyyedeh Nefeesh. The convents of 
Tckeeyehs, Public Fountains, “Sebeels,” which are 
semi-circular in form, with three brass gratings, 
having a trough of water, into which the person 
dips a brase mug which he finds chatned to one cf 
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the bars. A wide wood coping is erected above 
the window, and over that are the Public School- 
rooms. Cemeteries, some within, but the chief 
without, the clty. The Mint, Joseph's Well, 260 feet 
deep, and descended by a winding stone staircase, 
constructed by the Sultan Saladin, after whom it iy 
named, and not, as some writers have erroneously 
stated, in memory of the Hebrew Patriarch. Citadel 
founded in 1176 by Saladin, a neat plain edifice 
richly, but not tastefully furnished, but extremely 
well worth inspection. From the Gardens can be 
seen the spot where Emir Bey leaped his horse over 
the wall, to avoid being slaughtered, with his brother 
Mamelukes, in that fearful massacre which took 
place here on Ist March, 1811. It is reached by a 
long ride through covered narrow and irregular 
Janes, during which several handsome Mosques are 
passed; thence proceed to the bottom of the steep 
winding ascent, and we soon enter the Gate The first 
object that presents itself to our view isa superb 
unfinished Mosque, commenced in 1840. It consists 
of an open square, surrounded by a row of 35columns, 
with @ magnificent fountain in the centre, and on 
the east a lofty gate leading to the interior. The 
centre edifice is most elegantly adorned with beau- 
tiful, rich, tasteful, and symmetrical decorations, 
with capital, and top of the basement column 
adorned with burnished brass. The stone walls 
are crusted over with white variegated horn- 
colovred marble, brought from Wadi Moéihat 
(70 miles from the Nile,) and which appears to 
have been conveyed here in large blocks, and 
then sawn into slices. Around it lies the superb 
granite columns of Josera’s Hazz, which were 
pulled down in 1827, and close at hand stands the 
Palace and Harem of the Viceroy or Pacha. Arsenal, 
Cannon Foundry, Mounts, Sakiyeh, “wells” on the 
banks of the Nile, Mummy Pits, Pacha’s Gar- 
dens, Kasr El’Eynee, Educational Institution for 
Egyptian goverament officials, established by the 
late Ibrahim Pacha, Darweeshe’s Convent, Aque- 
> duct, originally erected by Saladin in 1171, but en- 
larged in 1518, Hexagonal Building, Island of Er- 
Rodah, “Island of the Garden,” 1} mile long, one- 
third of a mile broad. Here the river is extremely 
shallow on its eastern side, and when at its lowest 
point the bed is nearly dry. It contains pleasure 
houses, gardens, most exquisitely laid out with 
palm, orange, lime, citron, pomegranate, sycamore, 
and banana trees; the leaves of the latter spread 
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and droop from the stems like those of the palm— 
fruitful vines. The Henna tree; the perfume of 
its flowers are most delicious, and the dye of its 
leaves is used by the Egyptian women as a cos- 
metic ; also a beautiful English garden laid out by 
Mr, Trail, in the time of Ibrahim Pacha. Powder 
Magazine. The Bridges erected across the canal 
are all lined with shops on both sides; boats pass 
under them, and enter from the Nile in August. 
Canal, “El Kaleog,” traverses the entire city. 
Citadel, on the high crags of Mount Mokattam— 
New Mad House —Sibeels (public fountains) —- 
Bazaars—Wekalehs (khans or large courts opening 
from the bazaars, for the reception of merchandise, 
closed at night) — Shopkeepers’ Terrace, on the 
Citadel, commands one of the most magnificent 
prospects in the. world. The capital, with its 
innumerable domes and minarets, is seen at a 
glance; to the east is beheld the tombs or mau- 
soleums of the Mameluke Sultans, extending to the 
desert towards Suez (so calied from the mauso- 
Jeum erected by Artemisia, queen of Caria, to her 
deceased husband, Mausolus, B.c. 350, esteemed one 
of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, the 
remains of which were placed in the British Museum 
in 1858. On the south appears the beautiful verdure 
of the Delta, and in the distance stands the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis (the most learned city of Egypt, on 
which Abraham looked as he entered this won- 
derful country); the beautiful excavated tombs of 
Sakkara(5 hours’ ride). ‘The scenery to the westward 
is magnificent in the extreme. There are to be seen 
the long range of Pyramids, from those of Ghizeh to 
those of Sakkara and Dashcor. Near the city the 
minarets of Fostat or old Cairo. The solid wall of 
the Roman Fort appears surrounded by buildings 
and groves. The island of Rhoda can just be dis- 
tinguished. In the half-ruined quarter of the city, 
added by tie later Arabian dynastles, is a large square 
court, falling into decay, called the Mosque of Toolom, 
in which are the oldest pointed arches in the world. 
The finest specimens of Arabian architecture in 
mosqaes, tombs, gates, private houses. Mosque of 
Omer (Old Cairo). ‘The spiral staircase outside the 
Mosque of Toolom. Square of Roomaylee. Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan (its superb porch and cornice 
above it). A Zeffeh, or marriage procession, the 
traveller is sureto meet. Gateway of the Mosque 
of Azhar. The principal college of the East, near 
the sbove mosque) (all admittance into which is 
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generally prohibited to travellers). The railway 
bridge across the Damietta branch of the Nile, 
and the Pacha’s handsome palace. The Gates of 
Cairo, viz.: The Bab Zooayleh, in the interior of the 
city; The Bab-e-Nusr (through this gate the grest 
caravans depart for Mecca); The Bab-e-Footoor. 
The tombs of the Circass'an Mamelukes, vis.: the 
most remote is the Melek Adel; in the centre is 
that to the Sultan El Ghoree; the largest and most 
beautiful is that of Ashraf Aboo-l-Nusr Kaitbay-e- 
Taheree, who was buried there in 1496. The mosque 
attached to it, its lofty minarets, and its dome, is 
unequalled for its proportions, &c. The mausoleum 
of El Zaker Berkiok. The arrangements of the 
private houses are worthy of notice. The Burrage, 
18 miles below Cairo, on the west branch of the 
Nile, constructed by Mongel Bey (formerly Bf. 
Mongel), but the plan was first entertained by 
‘Napoleon the Great. 


Historica Reminiscences.—On the 13th of 
May, 1858, Achmed Pacha (the elder son of Ibrahim 
Pacha, heir apparent to the Pachalic of Egypt) was 
killed by an accident on the Railway Steam Ferry, 
the carriage having rolled off the ferry into the 
River Nile (a height of 30 feet), owing to its having 
been pushed too forcibly by the men. The river has 
been since crossed by a small steamer. 


Attractions in the Vicinity.—Site of the 
Egyptian Babylon, which formerly stood ona rocky 
eminence, south-east of Kasresh-shema Mosque, 
Heliopolis, with its obelisks, 6 miles; direction 
N.N.E., El Kankeb, 13 miles N.N.E., and two miles 
beyond, to the north, lies the Lake of the Pilgrims, 
Obelisks of Feryooru, Abd E! Lateef, both erected 
in the time of Osirtesen I., old ruined causeway, one 
miledistant, on the road tothe Pyramids, constructed 
by Kara Koosh, and used to transport stones from 
the Pyramids to Cairo. Shoubra (Pacha’s kiosk 
and gardens). Island of Rhoda, in the Nile (Mr. 
Trail’s gardens, formed at the expense of the late 
Tbrahim Pacha). Region between Rhoda and Cairo 
(in which Is situated the mosque of Omar, the oldest 
in Cairo, the Kasr-es-Shema, the Coptic Bulldings. 
The superb bathing kiosk of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
at Kafrellais, the interior designed by His Highness, 
where the Nile is 60 feet deep at high and 30 feet at 
low water. The Pyramids of Jireth on the other 
side of the Nile—the largest, that of Cheops, being 
400 feet high, and covering 13 acres, The Pacha's 
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Palace at Shereben (1 hour), Toura Quarries.—Suk- 
haru, Site of Memphis, Ruins of Mataresh. 

Tue Permiriep Forest (10 miles south from 
Catro).—Proceed on the back of a donkey along a 
dry gravel road for several miles across @ rocky 
valley, then turn to the right over s sandy hilly 
range, and after @ quarter of an hour's journey we 
enter this wonderful wood, which extends on every 
side as far asthe eye can reach. Its completely 
strewn with trees, which are silicified, ring like cast 
iron, strike fire with flint, scratch like glass, and 
appear as if they had fallen down and then been 
turned into stone. How this extraordinary trans- 
formation has been effected no human being has 
yet been able to discover. The sundy plains and 
hillocks are thickly covered with fragments of 
fallen trees, which lie so closely together that the 
nimble and sure-footed Egyptian ass can hardly 
wend his course amidst them. In some places 
they are scattered about, few und fur between. 
They are all sharp and angular, split into frag- 
ments about 4 feet or 6 feet long, slight in circum- 
ference, and are occasionally seen lying end to end 
for a space of no less than from 50 to 60 feet. They 
generally resemble in appearance the bogwood of 
an Irish or Scotch morass. The foliage is of the 
tint of common ssh, the sand light coloured, the 
nodules of stones are rounded, and sea shells 
abound. The edges of the forest arestudded with 
the dry beds of streams, with limestone cliffs, 
densely covered with their transparent, flat, bright, 
and fresh-looking oyster shells. It is, most un- 
questionably, the greatest marvel in nature. 

The Jewish Burial Ground, which lies between the 
crags of Mokattam and the Coptic Bulldings, is a 
dreary place beyond the Arab cemetery, but the view 
over the Nile, the site of Memphis, the whole of the 
Pyramids, the quarries of Tinra, and the valley 
which leads to the shores of the Red Sea, near Suez, 
are highly interesting. The plain tomb of Mehemet 
All should be visited; also the 


SITE OF HELIOPOLIS, 


Two hours’ ride from Cairo, the road to which is 
through Bad-e-Nusr, and past the tomb of Malek 
‘Adel (the brother of Saladin); before reaching the 
mounds of Heliopolis, there is a well of excellent 
water; and in the midst of cltrons and palms, lies 
an old hollow sycamore, under which it is stated 
that the Holy Family xeposed on their flight into 
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Egypt; but the batsar tree, which was reported to 
have been brought by Cleopatra from Jericho, is no 
longer tobe seem here. Just beyond the village of 
Matarech, the traveller enters the area of Heliopolis. 
‘The elevation is evidently artificial; one solitary 
obelisk, absut 62 feet high, alone remains towering 
above the grove of date and acacia trees. Twelve 
miles froma ‘Heltopolis is Tel-el-Yehood (Mound of the 
Jews), which is thought to be the site of the Temple 
of Orten, built by Onias, son of the high priest of 
Jerusalem, who took refuge at Alexandria, and 
besought Ptolemy to allow him to erect thiat-edifice. 
‘The traveller can, if he wishes, go early In the 
morning to visit the Pyramids, and return to Cairo 
at night, or, if he prefer it, he can camp out the 
first might, and proceed the next day to Sakkara 
(the site of the ancient Memphis), or pass the 
night at Ghiseh, and view the sun rise from the 
summit of the great pyramid, a most magnificent 
sight. As a night shelter can be had in some of 
theexcavated tombs, and milk and other necessaries 
obtained from the Arabs, it Is quite unnecessary to 
make much preparation ; still he will act wisely to 
provide himself with some cold provender, bread, | 
water, brandy, and candies, and Egyptian candle- | 
sticks. In all probability the day selected for this 
excursion will be one when the air comes in hot | 
guata, like the biasts of a fiery furnace, nevertheless | 
he must continue his route until he reach 


THE FERRY 
Over the Nile at Old Cairo, which spot is certainly 
‘one of the noisiest, and yet most enchanting of all 
Egypt. The pretty houses and thronged cafés of 
Old Caito adorn the banks of the river, which 
flows rapidly down, and is divided into two channels 
by the Isle of Rhoda, at the very point of which is 
built the 

NILOMETER, 
For ascertaining the accurate rise of that river. On 
the opposite banks are to be seen rich soil and 
abundant crops, and at the extremity the sands of 
the Libyan Desert, onthe edge of which are placed 
the wonderful 

PYRAMIDS, 
Which ean be easily reached by a carriage from 
Csiro (10 miles). They appesr smooth, and 
do not increase in bulk until their base is ap- 
proached, and then their size seems gigantic, 


sheir aspect rugged, the outer coating of stones, 
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the plaster having been breken away, and their 
sides look lke a series ef huge yellowish white 
limestove blochsteps.. Fenur of titem aro visible 
at one gianee, and are designated the Pyramids 
of Gizch; the plateau, 40 feet above the plain, on 
which they stand, lies within the desert. As 
soon as the traveller approaches, a legion of 
Arabs assail him like files, proffering their 
services. To attempt to repulse them {s labour in 
vain; the most effectual means of guarding 
against thelr importunities, is for him to take a 
janissary, well armed, who is perfectly au Jait 
at the mode of treatment which those plagues 
require. The first object which strikes the eye is 
that of the 


SPHYNX, 


An enormous head and shoulders, of a gigantic 
figure, half lion, half man, hewn from the solid 
rock, with part of the back and the fore legs built 
up, having between the two paws (50) feet each) an 
altar, on which sacrifices have evidently been 
offered. It is 60 feet from the head (the cireum- 
ference of which is 100 teet) te the body, and the 
recumbent portion 102 feet. It is supposed to be 
the portrait of Thothmes, who reigned during the 
bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, and who erected 
it to prevent the sands encroaching on the banks of 
the Nile. It rises in awful majesty above a sandy 
rayine, and just beneath the chest of that colossal 
statue juts out the winged globe on the tablet which 
was excavated with the paw, nearly tae whole of 
the figure except the head and a portion of the 
mutilated neck is covered with drifted sand. The 
features are considerably defaced, yet, notwithstand. 
ing, it conveys an idea of calm repose and serenity. 
Behind arise the wondrous and everlasting pyramids, 
which, viewed by moonlight, have @ most maguificent 
appearance; aud here it may be as well to pre- 
mise, that no traveller should ever eleep out in 
the open air in Egypt in the moonlight, without 
taking due precaution to protect his sight from 
that luminary, or he will be attacked with that 


most painful disease, 


OPHTHALMIA, 


And might even lose his sight. It will beeseentially 
prudent to carry with him a pocket mediomne chest, 
with the most efficient remedy for thet palnful 
malady (Sulphate of)Zine and Copper mixed with a 
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little rose water). It must not, however, be sup-| eachother. The fertile valley ofthe Nile extends as 
posed that all the blind persons that are encoun- | far as the eye can scan, and round its borders is the 
tered in Rempshara been rendered so by this cause - E£2RVaw NEsERT _ 
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Esypt ; but the balsam tree, which was reported to the plaster having been breken away, and their 
have been brought by Cleopatra from Jericho, is no | sides look lke 8 series ef luge yellowish white 
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little rose water). It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that all the blind persons that are encoun- 

© tered in Egypt have been rendered so by this cause 
atone, for the continual glare of the sun, the fine 
dust which is whirled all over the land from the 
desert, the sudden transition from dry air to the 
moist vapours of the river, and the almost total 
absence of cleanliness, often produce this sad 
result, Should he, therefore, determine on a 
midnight excursion to inspect these wonderful 
structures, he will have to arrange so as to fix 
his nocturnal abode in the Tomb, which is 
scooped out in a rock, on which the largest 
pyramid is reared, and, upon looking up at its 
height, the traveller will, in all probability, con- 
sider the ascent a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. All such feelings must be entirely banished 
from his mind, for the agility and boldness with 
which the Arab guides ascend those innumerable 
‘steps of masonry is well calculated to set aside 
all timidity. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


The base of this structure is 746 feet each way; 
At contains 85 millions of cubic feet, covers 11 acres, 
has 8 perpendicular height of 461 feet, and is 
about 3,000 years old. It has 206 tiers of steps, 
each from 1 to 4 feet high, to ascend which ladies 
should be furnished with a footstool, which the 
guides will place for them according to their require- 
ments. Its ascent should be commenced from the 
north-eastern corner, because the steps ate worn 
into cracks and fissures, and as the guides 
(fellahs) are well acquainted with every step and 
turn of these stupendous marvels, they seize hold of 
the wanderer’s hands, and haul him up, nimbly 
pointing out to him every fissure. The traveller 
will do well torest himself when half way up, and 
supporting himself against the stone work, glance 
downwards on the immense plain of sand which 
forms the base of these wonderful structures, and 
take a view of the horizon. On reaching the top 
there is a small cracked and corroded platform, 
of an irregular form, 32 feet square, the stones 
of the apex having been thrown down, where 
he will find cut out the names, initials, &c., 
of travellers from all quarters of the known 
globe. The view from this monstrous structure is 
traly grand, Two regions are seen most dissimilar to 
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eachother, The fertile valley ofthe Nile extends as 
far as the eye can scan, and round its borders is the 


LIBYAN DESERT. 
Verging to the west, and the Sphynx appears 
almost diminutive. Beyond the mountains, on the 
eastward, the Nile spreads its radiance through the 
immense concave, and the wailing of the winds, 
as they sweep across the boundless desert, is 
mournful music. The explorations of scientific 
travellers have discovered no less than sixty-nine 
pyramids, which reach from Abowroash to Dashcor. 
The most probable origin of these colossal monu- 
ments is that they were a succession of royal 
mausoleums, and consequently must be considered 
as the most stapendous necropolis extant. The 
length of each monarch’s reign is indicated by 
the size of the structure, as, in all probability, 
upon his accession the foundation was laid, and 
an addition made thereto yearly until his demise. 
Supposing this view of their construction to be 
correct, upwards of sixteen to seventeen hundred 
years must have been oecupied in erecting them. 


THE DESCENT 
Is not so fatiguing or dangerous as might be anti- 
cipated. The easiest mode is to leap down from 
step to step; but if the traveller is in the slightest 
degree nervous, he had better avail himself of the 
assistance of the Arab guides. Rest will be found 
not only agreeable but necessary, and such should 
be indulged in, in a recumbent position, in one of 
the cool recesses to be found at the base of the 
pyramid, a capital place to partake of a good, sub- 
stantial repast. The exertions attendant on this 
peregrination will, in all probability, provide a good 
appetite. After having appeased his hunger, the 
wanderer must, previous to attempting to explore 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE GREAT 
PYRAMID 

(Which was built by Cheops, but isnot solid), to turn 
a deafear to the incessant clamour of the rapa- 
cious demands of the whole concourse of Arabs 
who may have collected themselves together et 
the entrance vociferating for alms (backshish). He 
He" must descend by the worn foot-holes, but great 
caution is necessary, because the stone fs exceed- 
ingly slippery. ‘The entrance is about 4 to 5 feet 
high, and from that point the descent begins. The 
passage (107 feet) leads to a subterraneous apar” 


. 
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ment, which: isdlosed by a large plece of granits. 
‘The traveller ‘must thea meunt ‘a few steps, and 
he will find. himeelf in the Great Gallery, from 


whence, proceeding along a horizontal passage, he 
reaches the 


QUEENS CHAMBER, 

‘The roof of which is composed of blocks resting 
against each other in an angular form, the height 
of the front is nearly 20 feet. He will observe a 
niche in the eastern end—there the stones have been 
broken by the Arabs in search of treasure. 

Returning to the great gallery is a narrow funnel- 
shaped passage, which is termed 


THE WELL, 
which leads down to the chamber at the base of 
the fabric, and which it is presumed originally con- 
tained the body of the builder. The slope of the 
gallery isrether more than six feet wide, About 
160 feet up this avenue is a horizontal passage, 
where formerly four granite portcullises, descending 
through greoves, prevented any persons from enter- 
ing, but now free ingress and egress is obtained to 
‘the principal apartment, which is called the king's 
chamber, and ts constructed of red granite. The 


SARCOPHAGUS 

Is also of the same material, but the lidand contents 
have been removed. It is entirely plain, without 
any hieroglyphics, and rests upon an enormous block 
ofgranite, which some travellers suppose was placed 
there to mark the entrance to a deep vault beneath. 
‘The small holes in the walls of the chamber were 
inall probability constructed for ventilation. Ascend- 
ing & narrow passage at the south-castern corner 
of the great-gallery is a small room, only 38 feet 
in height, in which was discovered the Cartouche, 
with the name of the founder inscribed upon it, 
viz., Suphis, similar to that discovered on the tablets 
in the desert of Mount Sinai, The 


SECOND PYRAMID, 
‘The ascent of which is much more dificult than 
the first, and seldom attempted by travellers, is 
supposed.to have been erected by Cephrenes, and 
is composed of much ruder materials. It is situated 
on very elevated ground, and appears much higher 
than the groat pyramid, although in all ite dimen- 
sions it-approximates closely to it. About 30 feet 
of its amgoth slippery casing is still rewaining, 
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and consequently it is a feat to ascend:to the sum- 
mit, and-it is truly woaderfal with what agility an 
Arab will ascendand descend it. Iniits intesior the 
sarcophegus ofits founder iseunk.in the floor, The 
THIED PYRAMID 

Is most beautifully built, although in size mach less- 
than the others. It is supposed to have been built by 
Mycerinus, whose wooden coffin, plain and un- 
adorned, is to be seen in the British Museum. The 
traveller must now bend his way back to Cairo, 
and make the necessary preparations for the con- 
tinuance of his river journey. It is most advisable 
to perform this trip in the Egyptian winter season, 
which is most delightful, as the heat becomes !n- 
tense in the summer as the traveller approaches 
the tropic. It will be necessary to go down to 


BOULAC, 
Port of Cairo, from which it is two miles distant. 
It contains the Mosques of Sinaneeyeh, alarge 
edifice, and Abu-l-Ele, with its beautiful minarets. 
It is one mile long, and half a mile broad. Popu- 
lation 20,000, Steamers to and from Alexandria. 
Houses dilapidated, streets narrow, roads ¢usty, 
landing place slimy stone steps, without railings, 
or lights (at night), extremely dangerous. Omnibus 
to and from Cairo, Boats up and down the: 
Nile. View of the Pyramids, 21 miles distant. 


BRANCH ROUTE 3a. 


From Cairo the traveller may commence in the 
regular way, 


THE ASCENT OF THENILE BY BOAT. 

In drawing up this route, the works of Bartlett, 
Sir G. Wilkinson, Lane, &c., have been consulted. 
‘Though that portion of the river between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo is in a great measure superseded by 
the rail, yet we begin at Alexandria, as-it enables us 
to give a description of the Nile and its Delta, 
under one view. 

Tue Taste Suppiies on Boarp tax Nie 
Srzammrs:—On board the steamers, passengers: 
are supplied with the following meals, according to 
the time of departure, viz :—breakfast, at 9a.m., 
consisting of tea, coffee and milk, ham, tongue, 
cutlets, eggs, omelet, &c., &c.; lunch, at 1 p.m., 
consisting of English cheese, butter, biseuits, and 


fruit in seagon; dinner, at 4.p.m,, consisting of 
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, weroraan; £1 Uuntah,Benhs, Barrage, The Ferry | groupe, rafis of living beings ‘The gilding aleng of 
(Giteh), Pyramids, Abousy, Sakkars, Pyramid | the carthen ‘pot ‘rafts adh consist of s siight 
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= ~ good hot jotats (roasted), bolled ham and tongue, 


vegetables, tarts, cheese, dessert, and coffee after 
dinner; tea, at 8 p.m., with milk, biscuits, fresh 
butter, &c. 

Alexandria to Atfeh, 48 miles—by canal steamer; 
Rahmanieh to Caffer-el-Eish, 7 miles—by steamer; 
Salamin to Werdan, 54 miles—by steamer ; El- 
Guttah to Benha, 22 miles—by steamer; Burrage 
to Shoubra, 8 miles—by railway; Boulac to Catro,3 
miles—by omnibus; Cairo to Rhoda Isle, 2miles— 

» by boat; Gizeh (Ferry) to Pyramids, 8 miles—by 
| boat and donkey ; Benisouef to Fyoum, 45 milee— 
i 


donkey ; by Biahmoo to Birket-el-Keroun, 8 miles 
—by donkey; Bibbeh to Jebele Tayer,65 miles—by 
} kangia boat; Minich to Beyadieh, 33 mi'es—by 
{ kangia boat; Sheikh Abadeh to Jebel Abulfeda, 38 
miles—by kangia bot ; Manfaloot to Siout, 13 miles 
—by kangia boat; Girgeh to Kasre Sayd,63miles— 
by kangia boat; Dendera to the Ferry, 4 miles— 
by kangia boat; Ferry to Keneh, 2 miles -— by 
donkey; Keneh to Thebes, 30 miles—by boat and 
donkey; Karnak to Luxor, 4 miles—by donkey; 
Luxor to Gornou Tombs, 2 miles—by donkey; 
Hermonthis to Esneh, 15 miles--by kangia; El 
Kab to Edfou, 18 miles—kangia ; Hagar Silsilis to 
Redesich, 15 miles—by kangia; Jebel Silsileh to 
Koomombro, 15 miles—by kangia; Isle of Ele- 
phanta to Cataract, 3 miles—-by kangias first 
Cataract to Assouan, 8 miles—kangia; Philo Isle to 
Bigge Isle, 2 miles—by boat; «1 Kalabshen to Wadee 
Halfeh, 12 miles—by kangia; second Cataract to 
Abusimbal, 10 miles— by kangia, 


PLACES ON THE BANKS OF THE 
NILE, 


ON THE EASTERN BANK. 


Mehallet, Shoubra, Boulac, Cairo, Isle of Rhoda, 
Toura, Mitrahenny, Sharouna, Nezlete Sheikh Has- 
an, Souad!, Ben! Hassan, Beyadieh, Shelkh Abadeh 
‘ancient Antinopolis), El Kossayr, Jebel Abulfeda, 
Maabdeh, Gowel Kebir, Sheikh Hereedi, Ekhnaim, 
Kasr e Seyd, Keneh, Koft, Koos, Karnak, Luxor, 
Jornou, Tombs of El Kab, Redesieh, Jebel Silaileh, 
Koomombro, Assouan (ancient Syene), Isle of 
Jehayl, Isle of Bigge. 


ON THE WESTERN BANE. 
dosetta, Atfeh, Rahmonieh, Caffer-el-Eish, Sala. 
-o un, Werdan, E1 Guttah,Benha, Barrage, The Ferry 
Giteh), Pyramids, Abousay Sakkara, Pyramid of 


Howara, Benisouef, Fyoum, Biahmoo, Birket-el- 
Keroun, Bibbeh, Feshn, Melatieh, Abu Girgeh, Jebel 
e Tayr, Semalad, Minich, Eshmumen, Melavi, Man- 
faloot, Siout, Abontijl, Gowel Garbieh, Tahtah, Itfou, 
Southa), Girgeh, El Kirbeh, Samboud, Farshit, 
Haoul, Dendera, Ballas, Nejudeh, Thebes, Erment 
E’Dayr, Hermonthis, Esnoh, Hagar Silsilis, Ele- 
phantine Island, First Cataract, Philo Island, El 
Kalabshen, Wadee Halfeh, Second Cataracty.Abu- 
simbal, 

The traveller leaves Alexandria in a comfortable 
barge, towed by a small steamer, on 


THE MAHMOODIE CANAL, 


Which was cut in 1819, by order of Mehemet Ali, 
at a loss of upwards of 35,000 men during the seven 
months in which it was finished by 150,000 people. 
It is 70 miles in length, 90 feet wide, 18 feet deep, 
and with only one lock. Its banks are for along 
distance picturesquely ornamented with ehrubberies 
and beautiful flower gardens; they then become 
uniformly dull, and only enlivened by a distant view 
of the ancient Canopus, now called Aboukir Bay, 
the scene of the battle of the Nile, won by Nelson, 

1798, and close to the battle-field of the gallant 

Abercrombie (1801), the continual passing up and 
down of boats laden with rice, cotton, corn, &c., and 
the slow moving Djerm, as far as a populous village 


called 
ATFEH, 
Where the canal joins the River Nile. 

The traveller now changes into a tolerably com- 
fortableateamer ; but great precautions are necessary 
not to expose himself to the scorching rays of the 
sun without being protected with an umbrella,which 
he should (previous to his departure from England), 
have covered with white calico, He will constantly 
be assailed with the worst of the Egyptian plaguos, 
flies, for which there is no remedy, unless, indeed» 
the traveller be @ confirmed smoker—then he will 
escape much of the annoyances incident from their 
incursions. The scenery on the Lower Nile is 
monotonous but interesting. Villages, constructed 
of mud huts, picturesquely shrouded in palm trees, 
line the banks, white minarets, crowds of Fellahs, 
(“peasants”) the distant green valley, yellow desert, 


sandy shoals, pelicans, flights of pigeoos and wild 
fowl, the light boats, with thelr motley, gay-coloured 
groups, rafts, of living beings. The gliding along of 


the carthen pot rafts (whith consist of @ sist 
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stick frame.work buoyed up on those utensils) well 
Jaden with coarse earthenware. Native cafésin the 
shady groves, groups of asses, camels, buffaloes, the 
everlasting sakias, or irrigating water-wheels, the 
eternal babbling ofthe Fellahs, the beating of the dur- 
bnkka, or Egyptian dram; and all th's, seen under s 
most brilitant and clear sky, tends much to alleviate 
the dulness ofa noon-daytrip. The sudden gusts or 
squalls on the Nile, which nearly half submerge the 
boat in the river on the leeward side, are very alarm - 
ing to travellers at first, as they are not preceded by 
any flying clouds; but in the direction of the desert 
columns of sand may be seen traversing that arid 
space, and approaching the river. Great caution is 
imperative, if the traveller happensto haveembarked 
fo “alight and gracefal kangia,” and care should 
be taken that the rope by which the huge sails are 
fastened to the side should be always kept loose, in 
one of the boatmen’s hands, so that he can “let it 
go” immediately the squall becomes in the slightest 
degree boisterous. ‘Thus the wanderer pursues his 
way up the river (which is about 1,500 or 2,000 miles 
long), and forms in {ts course rapids, (sloping 
cataracts), encloses islands celebrated for their 
beauty and the ruins standing on them, and is 
remarkable for that singular phenomenon, the 
annual overflowing of its banks, caused by the 
periodical rains, which begin to fall in March, be- 
tween the tropics, but do uot affect the stream 
until the end of June, when it rises daily four 
inches until the close of September, when it de- 
clines at nearly the same rate for a similar period. 
In order to counteract the effect of the inundation 
the towns, the traveller will not fail to observe, are 
built upon sites which preclude the possibility of 
their being swept away, except in cases where the 
tise is unprecedentedly great. These overflowings 
produce immense fertility, yet notwithstanding it 
isa fact that the stalks of the barley never exceed 
20 inches in length, each root producing 15 stems, 
six rows of grain in each, averaging about 10 
grains each, and when rubbed out is poor, husky, 
and thin, for when the waters subside the land is 
covered with a thick mud composed of argillaceous 
earth and carbonate of lime, which manures the 
ground, and is formed by the Egyptians into bricks 
and pottery ware. We now pass near the sites of 
the ancient and important settlements of the Greek 
traders, Aucratisand Sais, in whose hands the greater 
part of the Egyptian trade in the Mediterranean was 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


concentrated. The wretched mud-hutted villages all 
along the banks of this river produce a sad sameness. 
‘The stream flows down with great rapidity, and at the 
angles of its banks great exertion is necessary to tow 
the light kangias against it; as when o north wind 
blowsa tremendousawell gets up. The greatest beauty 
inthe Egyptian landscape is the magnificent palm 
groves, The peculiar and efficient manner in which 
the soil is irrigated is worthy of the traveller’s notice, 
‘The Egyptian “sinks a pit in a bank, into which 
the water flows; it is then raised for this purpose to 
the surface, by means of 8 broad wheel, turned by a 
buffalo, All around this wheel is a band with 
numerous earthen jars attached to it, which dip into 
and bring up the water, as it is turned round, and 
emptying their contents into a channel which runs 
into trenches through the soil,” renders the 


VALLEY OF THE NILE 
(which must be considered as a vast alluvial plain 
formed of the mud and sand washed down from 
Central Africa), a rich carpet of verdure throughout 
the entire year, except in the time of the 


INUNDATION, 

Which commences about the end of June, and 

reaches its fall height at the close of September,when 

its waters are retained in numerous canals. The 

water of this river is muddy [the natives use a 

paste made of almonds, with which they rub the 

insides of the jars when filled; this purifies 

the water rapidly], its appearance disagreeable,~ 
taste insipid, but warm; and although, at first, 
the traveller experiences a distaste for the far- 

famed “ Sweet Waters of the Nile,” still, in a short 
time he will consider it a most delicious beverage, 

and when ‘imbibing it out of the porous clay jars 

called Gollehs (the best of which are obtained from 

Keneh, in Upper Egypt), care must be taken that he 

does not outstep the bounds of prudence, and drink 
too much, which is highly injurious to health. The 

traveller, as soon as he passes the 

DELTA, 

At which point the Damietta branch of the river 
unites to that of Rosetta, glides along the spot 
where the 

BURRAGE 


(As the place for damming up the waters of the 
river is termed) is situated, and at which plaice the 


present Pacha'of Egypgis now erecting s town called. 


ROUTE 34.—CITADEL OF SAID—BOULAC—CAIRO—NILE BOAT. 


THE CITADEL OF SAID, 

‘And also a railway to connect the “ burrage”” with 
the main line, a distance of about six miles, and 
here it is that the traveller first catches a glimpse 
of the mighty Pyramids, 40 miles below Cairo and 50 
from this spot. They appear far acrots the Desert 
in the west horizon, and seem quite as large as 
when viewed from Cairo. Here masses of desert 
sand are seen in the river which, if looked at 
through a magnifier, appears like disintegrated 
granite; it is ofa yellowish smoke colour, and of a 
pointed angular cubicalform. Now the banks be- 
come studded with groups of trees, amongst which 
is seen the golden flowers of the acacia fistula, which 
closely resembles those of the laburnum, only that 
they are six thmes larger; thence passing on to 
Shoubra, by the beautiful garden Island of Rhoda, 
most pleturesquely ornamented with groups of the 
Egyptian weeping willow, a superb tree, there is a 
good view of the Pacha’s Villa, which is united to 
the capital by a beautiful dense avenue of trees, and 
soon reaches the lively port of 


BOULAC, 
120 miles from the port of Aftels, ‘The land- 
ing place here consists of a long flight of stone steps 
without any rails, and is exceedingly dangerous, 
owing to its slippery and slimy state; indeed, many 
have been the fatal accidents that have occurred to 
Yndian travellers, in consequence of the neglect to 
provide railings, and sufficient light at night to 
enable them distinctly to discern the stone steps, 
which are at times completely covered with slimy 
green moss, or weed; and it is much to be regretted 
that the attention of his Highness the Pacha has not 
been directed to this serious inconvenience, If the 
traveller intend sojonrning in Egypt to visit all its 
lions, he must, on his arrival at this port, see that his 
baggage is safely landed, and placed upon a camel, 
after which he should mount a donkey, and proceed 
to pay a visit to Hassaneen Effendi, the head of the 
dockyard, who was educated in England, and who 
will procure him a boat for the river voyage; then 
pass through the beautiful suburbs, and enter by 
the large irregular Esbequech Square the capital, 
CAIRO. 

For this and the objects of notice around It, the 
Pyramids, Sphynx. &e., see page 74. 

Hassaneen Effendi, as above mentioned, will put 
the traveller in the way to hire a 
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NILE BOAT, 

The cost of which averages from £8 to £10 per 
month, or 800 to 1,000 Piastres, which includes the 
wages of the Reis (captain) and six boatmen. This 
being arranged, care must be taken that the traveller 
himself sees the boat sunk, or else he is sure to be 
tormented the whole of his trip with myriads of bugs, 
which swarm in all the Egyptian craft. To trust to 
the assurances of the (Captain) Reis or to the sur- 
yeillance of his servant (Dragoman) to see that such 
fs done is utterly fraitless. He must not paya para 
(as carnest money that hewill fulfil his contract with 
the boat owner) until the boat is actually taken out 
into the river and cleansed with the sweet waters of 
the Nile. All kinds of provisions, such as wines, 
brandy, sugar, tea, coffee, preserved meats, biscuits, 
some bread (meat, vegetables, and oggs can be 
obtained at the villages), ham, sardines, preserved 
milk (and to insure a regular supply: ofthis necessary 
article it is strongly advisable that a goat should be 
put on board, and also its provender), candles, 
Egyptian candlesticks, lucifers, night-lights, and 
some of the Patent Vermin Extermivator, should 
be procured from Walker's, at Cairo, or else taken 
out from England. Also a medicine chest, which 
must not on any account be omitted. Camphor is 
also necessary to fill up the crevices in the cabins, 
so as to kill the bugs. A supply of cigars or Egyp- 
tian tobacco for smoking ought not to be omitted 5 
and above all things a good Revolver, with the 
necessary ammunition. 

‘These directions apply to travellers who take a 
boat to themselves; but for others who prefer going 
in company, there are boats which now make the 
trip regularly during the season; that is, from 
November to February or March, after which, the 
hot winds from the southern deserts are unbearable. 
The following information is derived from a gentle- 
men who in this way performed the trip in the 
season of 1863-4, He says, “the accommodation 
on board for both ladies and gentlemen is first-rate. 
The tables are farnished very handsomely indeed. 
On the way up they stop at Thebes, The extent 
of the voyage is up tothe first Cataract, at Assouan, 
about 500 miles from Cairo. Ladies very seldom 
go further, The joumey occupies about three 
weeks or a month, and the passage is under £30 
each passenger. The total cost to each person 
coming from England to Egypt and back would be 
abont (£120,”” 
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As the climate 1s very cold at night, and the 
dews extremely heavy, it will be imperative for 
the traveller to guard against the effects of such, 
by providing himself with a good maud scarf 
and railway rug. He should, to protect himself 
from the rays of an African san, adopt the Indian 
fashion, and have his umbrella lmed with white 
calico, and his hat covered with a calico cover, 
having a long curtain attached to it so as to hang 
down over the nape of the neck, and invariably 
‘Wear light-blue spectacles. An achromatic telescope 
Will also be a most useful appendage, and to enable 
him to ponder over, ruminate, and understand all the 
country, he 1s advised to arm himself with Bartlett’s 
“A Nile Bost, and Forty Daysin the Desert ;” 
Sir G. Wilkinson's “Hand-Book,” Lane’s and St. 
John’s Works on Egypt, which are highly amusing, 
also the American's “Howadji’" (a volume ofthecheap 
shilling literature of the day), which is exceedingly 
well written. If he has any taste, what with his 
books, &c., &c., matting, carpets, and green blinds, 
he will soon be able to render his boat quite snug 
and comfortable. He must keep the Reis of the 
boat to his bargain, not pay him a single piastre until 
his trip is accomplished, and place no confidence in 
him or his crew. 


It Is the Egyptian custom to use the bastinado 
to these unscrupulous rascals. Much depends upon 
the character of the Reis, but the traveller will do 
well to fore-arm himself against being obliged to 
have recourse to that “ultima ratio.” It is best to 
Set sail with the evening breeze, which will waft the 
traveller swiftly along the narrow channel which 
separates Rhoda Island from Old Cairo. Beautiful 
indeed is the suburban scenery of the sweet Nile, 
as the Loat with its lateen sails glides rapidly 
along Cairo on the east, the mounds of Babylon and 
the crags of Mokattam on the west, and the mighty 
Pyramids, reaching almost to the site of the ancient 
Memphis, gradually vanish into obscurity. It not 
unfrequently happens that an:idst the maze of 


SMALL SANDY ISLANDS 


Boats frequently ran aground, s0 the traveller 
must not feel any apprehension should such occur, 
for tho boatinen will immediately divest themselves 
Of their attire, and, in a perfect: state of nudity, 
Jump nto the river, shouting and singing, and exert 
their best endeavours to push the vessel-afieat again 
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into the main stream. The traveller passes almost, 
close to the ancient 


MEMPHIS, 
And at that part of the river the pyramids of 
Sakkara and Dashcor, as also that denominated 
the False Pyramid, can be distinctly seen, In about 
twenty-four hours’ run he will reach 


BENISOUEBF, 
The first place of any consequence on the western 
bank of the Nile. Here it will be found exceedingly 
hot, and the traveller should not land unless he 
wishes to walk along the shore and visit the town, 
which is the capital of a province, the residence of a 
Bey, and the principal road into the 


FYOUM 
(Which should be visited), in which are supposed to 
be the genuine traces of the artificial reservoir of 
Mcroris, in which is retained the water of the river 
after the subsidence of the inundation. At a place 


called 
BIAHMOO 

There are some curious ruins, and especially those 

of two pyramids which Herodotus states as being in 

the middle of the supposed Lake Moris ; it is called 


THE BIRKET EL KEROUN. 


And Is a natural lake of about thirty-six miles long 
and seven broad ; its level is much lower than that 
of the Nile. Returning aguin on board his boat the 
traveller proceeds down the stream until he reaches 


BIBBEH, 


A large village situated on an eminence upon the 
river, and although, like all Egyptian villages, it 
appears extremely pretty at a distance, the ple- 
turesque vanishes the moment that the wanderer 
lands, his passage being completely obstructed by 
accumulations of all kinds of filth, heaped up into 
enormous mounds, the plague of files, dogs, and 
miserably emaciated and scantily-clad human beings 
literally yelling forth with demonfacal gestures, the 
word “ Backshish,” or alms. As the boat advances 
towards Thebes, the valley begins to assume quite 
8 different appearance—there will be seen wild 
arid cliffs bordering the river on one side, a fertile 
level on the other, and the Arabian and Libyan 
chain of mountains advance and recede, The.next 
remarkable(place which is passed is 
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JABEL E TAYR 

(Or “the mountain of the birds”), @ row of high 
cliffs ranning down to the water’s edge, the ledges 
of which shelter an imumerable quantity of wator- 
fowl. On its summit there is a Coptic Convent, 
awhich is remarkable for the number of mendicants 
it sends forth to beset the wandorers on the Nile, 
and who assail ali travellers for the everlasting 
“‘Backshish.” ‘The ascent to the convent is by a very 
singular natural tunnel which is made in the preci- 
pice. After which the traveller will next reach 


MINIEH, 

‘Which is by far the prettiest town on the banks ot 
this river. As provisions of all kinds are very cheap 
at this place, a stock should be procured, aud the 
Old White Tomb, situated under a sycamore, visited ; 
the whole of the houses along the river are ex- 
tremely clean, and the view from the town is truly 
beautiful. Proceeding farther up the river the wan- 
derer should not omit to land and visit the unique 


TOMBS OF BENI HASSAN. 
Although the walk is rather fatiguing, as they lie 
far up on the side of the hill, but the traveller 
will be amply repaid by the extensive view which 
they possess over the valley; the edifices very 
<losely resemble in their style the Grecian Doric, 
which, in all probability, must have been copied 
from them. The interior is very plain, the walls 
are divided by lines into different compartments, 
and the representations of the domestic manners of 
the ancient times are exceedingly curious, All the 
colours are beautifully preserved, As the current 
is very strong, the boatmen will here be obliged to 
tack, which renders the journey tollsome to them 
and tedious to the traveller; so that he must not 
expect to progress very rapidly up the Nile, still, 
he will find the mode of travelling very pleasant, 
provided he has paid due attention to the precau- 
tions which have been given him to render it such. 
‘The kangia selected should be about thirty feet 
long, with two masts and large lateen sails; they 
are all pretty in appearance, and well calculated 
to sail swiftly ; still care must be taken that it is not 
overturned in any of the sudden squalls which 
sweep across this river. During the excessive heat 
of the day he should sit beneath the verandah 
which is erected on board. The sides of the main 
¢abin, to which green blinds are affixed, should be 
kept open In the day time and shut before the even, 
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Ing comes on, 80 as. not to allow the damp air ta 
enter. Mattresses should be placed upon the 
benches, which can be used as sofas by day and beds 
at night. In order to prevent the bugs from infest- 
ing the boat, it is essentially necessary to have the 
deck and cabin well washed daily. The after cabin 
ought to be used as a store and bath room; should 
rats, however, infest it, alight kept hung up init 
will drive them away. 

‘The scenery, as the boat approaches the village of 


SHEIKH ABADEH 
(The ancient Antinopolis), is beautifal beyond 
conception, soon after which 
BEYADIEH 

Is reached ; In the vicinity of this village there are 
several Coptic Convents. After having remained 
here ashort time, the wanderer should pursue his 
way to the tremendous precipices of 


JEBEL ABULFEDA. 
Which are on the Arabian side, and which hang 
over the swift current. As the boat passes under 
this scene of terrific grandeur, in the clefts can be 
distinctly discerned many caverns, which, it Is 
thought, were formerly inhabited by ascetica ; after 
which the boat advances to the rapidly declining 


town of 
MANFALGOT, 
Around which the river winds itself with such force 
that it has, and still continues, to carry away large 
portions of the place. The appearance of this town 
at night is extremely strange, as it is not unusual to 
find the entire place filled with people scantily 
clothed, sleeping in the open air, regardless of the 
dust, sand, dogs, camels, and asses, all of which are 
mixed indiscriminately together. It may be as well 
to inform the wanderer that, in the mountain range 
opposite, are the celebrated 
CROCODILE MUMMY CAVES, 
Which have been examined by some travellers with so 
much interest. The next place at which he should 
land, is the good sized town of 
SIOUT, 
The capital of Upper Epypt, residence of a Governor, 
and contains some handsome mosques ; its suburbs 
are extremely pretty, and he will do well to visit the 
MOUNTAIN RANGE, 
Ta which are a great many sepulchres, the view 


from which, overlooking the valley of the river, is 
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not only extensive but magnificent, There are 
generally a great many caravans of slaves to be seen 
at this place, which arrive from Darfur, having been 
brought across the arid desert from the great Oasis, 
during which journey an immense number fre- 
quently perish. From this place the boat proceeds 


to 

GIRGEH, 
The scenery along the river being exceedingly 
Picturesque and beautiful. At this point the wind 
generally blows rather strongly, and when close to 
the magnificent crags of 


GEBEL SHEIK, 
It will, in all probability, be found necessary to keep 
asharp Jook out after the boatmen, as the breeze 
generally freshens, He should not omit to visit the 


RUINS OF ABYDOS, OR THIS, 


Which are situated a few miles from this town, 
and consist of the remains of two temples, but are 
partly sunk in sand, &c. As the boat glides along, 
the scenery in the vicinity of 


KASR E SAYD 
Is exceedingly fine, and here is seen the Dom or 
‘Theban Palm, which, being blended with the date 
tree, makes the richpess of the scene quite fairy- 
like. It may not be amiss to draw the traveller’s 
attention to the different manner which is adopted 
in Upper Egypt in irrigating the land—there the 
Sakle entirely disappears, and the Shadoof takes 
Its place. This machine consists of two pillars 
of wood, having a horizontal bar across, the levers 
being formed by the branch of a tree, a heavy 
weight made of mud being fastened to one end, and 
at the other, avessel which descends into the river, 
and is hoisted up by the weight tothe levelof theland, 
ont of which the water is poured into a trough, from 
whence it is dispersed in channels all over the sur- 
face of the land. To work this instrument is most 
toilsome, the labour being hard atmost beyond con- 
ception. The boat then proceeds to 


DENDERA, 
‘At which place the traveller should land, and visit 
‘the temple, which is well worth the trouble; but care 
~must be taken to use plenty of candles, for the bats, 
snakes, and insects are extremely numerous. It isad- 
‘visable to let the kangta proceed to Keneh whilst the 
traveller crosses the ferry; but as there are gene- 
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rally a great number of people at this place, he had 
better take one of the boatmen with him to show 


him the passage. 
KENEH 


Is one of the busiest places on this river above 
Cairo, on account of its being the place where the 
£gyptians set out for the port of 


KOSSEIR, 
Which is situated on the Red Sea, and is reached by 
a journey of three days across the desert. At this 
place, the most dissolute of all Egypt, the Ghawavee, 
or Danciug Girls, may be seen to perfection. As the 
boat glides away from the town a view is soon 
obtained of the site of the Ancient Coptos, the 
eastern desert to Berenice, and about noon the 
immense plains of 
THEBES, 
And its distant rulns, begin to show themselves. 
Karnak and Luxor are on the eastern side. Mem- 
nonium and the awful Colossi on the western; bat 
the grandest feature is the lofty mountain of yellow 
sandstone. There are no buildingson the river side. 
‘The traveller will, on his landing, soon be beset by 
a whole tribe of donkey boys, accompanied by 
vendors of curiosities, who dwell in the tombs in the 
cliffs of Gornou, and hasten to the water’s edge 
as soon as a boat is descried. Karnak, the most 
stupendous of all the ruins is situated on the 
Eastern bank. Luxor is also on the same bank, 
but those on the Western Bank are inferior in 
size—still the tombs render that side of the river 
equally as interesting. ‘The traveller should visit 
the environs of the landing place first, viz.:—the 
small Temple of Old Kooreh. Mounting a donkey 
the traveller enters on a valley which leads up 
into the centre of the hills, in the rear of the 
city. This is a dreary ravine, extremely desolate 
in appearance, with rocks overhanging its sandy bed. 
Proceeding for about half an hour in this defile he 
will reach some perpendicular precipices, at the foot 
of which are those dark apertures, the entrances to 
THE TOMBS, 

Which are entered by means of a ruined staircase. 
The guides must light their candles, and then the 
wanderer will have a fair view of the Hall of Beauty, 
which is supported by four columns, on which are 
numerous paintings. Adjoining to it is another 
chamber containing some unfinished paintings ; and 
proceeding (into) the )recesses, a staircase at the 
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nearest end leads to two other passages and another 
chamber, into the great hall, which is larger, and is 
supported by six pillars, with two other apartments, 
and at the extremity is an oblong covered saloon, in 
the middle of which formerly stood the Sarcophagus, 
which now adorns that unique museum of the late 
Sir J. Soane, in Lingoln’s-Inn-Fields, which should 
be visited by all admirers of antiquities and designs. 
In some other small rooms are various sculptures. 
‘These chambers are hollowed out to a length of 
about 300 feet in the rock, and are all more or 
less covered with subjects which possess a mytho- 
logical signification. 

As he makes bis way out of these dark recesses 
the contrast of the burning sand is wonderfully 
great, and the glare so dazzling that he will 
glad!y enter what is now termed Bruce's Tomb, 
so named after the indefatigable Abyssinian travel- 
Jer of modern times. This edifice will not be found 
so regular or extensive as the first one, notwith- 
standing that it pierces about 400 feet into the 
mountain. One of the most remarkable sepulchres 
is that in which the descent is more gradual than in 
the others. If the wanderer feels disposed to climb 
up & pathway (which is extremely steep), he will 
reach the top of the mountain from whence he will 
have a good view of the chasms below, all about 
which are scattered the dark inlets of the tombs. 
The view comprises that of the Grand Valley, 
Nile, distant Arabian hills, Assaoseef, and its 
regions of tombs, and the Libyan mountains, on the 
verge of which stand most conspicuously the ruins 
of the Memnonium, which appear from that 
eminence a distinct mass, and on the left is to be 
seen the village of Gornou, the path to the right 
leading to the ruins of Meedenet Habou, and behind 
in the distance is the Lake of Birket Habou. In 
the midst of the view stands out in solitary grandeur 
that immense statue, the Vocal Memnon. Beyond 
all these can be seen the village and temple of Zuzor, 
and to the left, at about a mile and a half distant, 
are the columns, &., of Karnak. Descending from 
the pathway along the sandstone precipices beneath, 
is the temple of 


DAYR EL MEDEENEH, 


A very elegant little edifice, which the wanderer 
should not, on any account, omit to visit. After 
having examined it, the walls and mounds of 


MEEDENET HABOU 
Will next present themselves. This is an extensive 
group of colossal edifices, consisting of a temple and 
palace, with a smalleroneonthesouth. Twolodges 
are at the entrance of the palace and pyramidal 
tower. There isa passage which goes under the 
inner part of the building, and in it are several 
apartments. The rooms are very small, but contain 
sculptures illustrating the private life of the king. 
The exterior architecture is curious. There is a 
passage under the palace which leads to the temple, 
the entrance to which is between two propyloa of 
lofty dimensions. The sculptures on the walls are 
excellent, and those on the outside of the building 
represent the whole incidents of a campaign with 
some foreign enemy. Proceeding along by the cul- 
tivated land, passing the ruins of former build- 
ings, tombs, and remnants of colossal statues, the 
traveller reaches the magnificently grand ruins of 


the 
MEMNONIUM. 

The propyloea which forms the entrance to the first 
court is extremely large, and 1s covered with sculp- 
ture. The fragments of the statue of Syenite granite 
are gigantic; the figure Js 224 feet across the shoulders, 
aud 14} feet from the neck tothe elbow. The archi- 
tecture of this building is elegant. The Grand Hall 
is supported by twelve massive pillars. Its sculp- 
ture and the devices are superb, and it is unques- 
tionably the most elegant, if not the grandest of 
all the ruins in Egypt. There is a curious inci- 
dent among the battle scenes on the south wall, 
which represents the attacking of a fortress, the 
whole effect of which is extremely natural, and very 
beautifully executed. Very near the outside of 
these ruins are to be seen some Crude Dried Bricks: 
of which the enclosures of the temple are built. 
These are, however, very interesting, owing to its 
being generally supposed that the Israelites, when 
captive in Lower Egypt, were employed in making 
them, most of them being composed of clay and 
chopped straw. They average in length about 15 
inches, 6 wide, and 44 in thickness. After having. 
inspected these ruins the wanderer ought to proceed 


to the 

VOCAL MEMNON, 
But should the inundation of the river have 
advanced much he will be unable to reach as far 
as its bage. This statue and its companion appear 
to have shffered more from time than any of the 
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other monuments, the features being scarcely dis- 
comnible, and the limbs fractured. It is rather 
remarkable that no specimen of the stone from 
which the two sitting statues have been formed 
‘thas been found, within several days’ journey of 
the place, and there is no doubt but that the 
granite of the Memnonium was brought to Thebes 
from the 
CATARACTS, 

A distance of 135 miles. Many travellers have jour. 
neyed to this statue (the Vocal Memnon) before 
sunrise, to listen to the responsive sounds supposed 
to issue from ft, but there is every reason to believe 
(as their curiosity has not been gratitied by the 
marvel being realised), that it was some chicanery 
of the priesthood, or that they possessed the art of 
ventriloquism, but Sir G, Wilkinson, when striking 
the stone with a hammer, imagined that it was 
brass. There are a few remnants of a temple at 


KOM EL HATTAN, 
And it is probable that these statues were connected 
by a long avenue, which extended across the western 
part of Thebes, and thence to Luxor by a ferry, 
making it the Ligh road of the ancient city. 


THE MUMMY PITS 

Are most singular spectacles. Some bodies are 
merely dried, others enveloped in fine linen, but all 
are mingled together in charnel-house confusion. 
‘The Tomb Men who live at Gornou in the sepul- 
chreg, plunder all the mummies, and sell everything 
that they find, either curious or valuable, in these 
immense cemeteries. 

Now, quitting this inhospitable region, the tra- 
veller must hasten to regain his kangia, and enjoy 
the comforts of his ark on the Nile, hoist his sails, 
and cross from the Libyan to the Arabian side of 
the river. The view of the 


TEMPLE OF LUXOR, 
As it Is approached from the river, is beautiful in 
the extreme, and should the sun be shining through 
its massive columns, the picturesque of the scene 
‘will be considerably heightened. 

Scarcely will he have landed at the old Roman pier 
before he will be regularly beset by dancing girls, 
donkey boys, and guides, accompanied with the 
eternal yelling for ‘“‘backshish.” The temple, most 
unfortunately, is so hemmed in with mud-huts and 
modern buildings, that the grandeur of the structure 
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1s considerably lessened. The most celebrated por- 
tions are the Obelisk and Propylea, or gateway 
towers; the former ia deeply embedded in sand. 
The hieroglyphics are abeut 24 inches, which 
is uncommen, and produces a curious relief and 
sharpness. Behind the obelisks are two sitting 
| statues of Rameses IL.; there Is an extraordinary 
Contrast between the grey hue of the granite and 
the sand. On the noble propylea, which rises 
behind on its extensive fagade, is exquisitely deli- 
neated a magnificent battle-scene. The sculpture, 
however, is 80 much injured that, although it is one 
Of the most elaborate scenes to be found at Thebes, 
still it is with great difficulty that its details can be 
accurately understood. The traveller should now 
mount a donkey and gallop across the plain to 


KARNAK, 


Which bursts upon his view in majestic grandeur. 
In the centre of this immense field of ruins is a 
magnificent gateway, behind it the small temple of 
Rameses IV., and to the right a majestic propyloa, 
beautifully situated among grove of palm-trees, 
which forms the ancient entrance to the Ruined 
Courts. The pylore is decidedly the finest specimen 
of Egyptian architecture extant; the proportions 
are colossal, and the relief of the cornice magnificent. 
The small temple in the rear of the gate ought to be 
carefully examined, and then the traveller should 
proceed to the principal entrance by the colossal 
propyleea facing the water, which looks towards the 
temple at Gornou. Proceeding to the summit he 
will obtain @ most extensive and interesting view, 
since, as far as the eye can roam, there appears 
nothing but a wilderness of temples in all stages of 
decay. The country beyond ancient Thebes is seen, 
also the lonely plain with its groves of palms, the 
distant mountains and tombs of Libya, which alto- 
gether form a most extraordinary and yet interesting 
scene. In the great court of the propylea (which 
is of large extent) the external wall contains a sculp- 
tured picture of Shiskak, mentioned in the Book of 
Kings, leading his prisoners captive. Beyond the 
side of this court, on the right hand, is the propylea 
of a small temple, and a noble gateway by which 
the traveller enters, whilst to the left are a number 
of ruined propylea, In the right-hand corner is 
another temple, buried under accumulated ruins. 
The approach to the court from the external pro- 


Pylona is by 4 noble;row of columns. Passing through 
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this second: propylea, the traveller must proceed 
under a rained vestibule and high gateway, and seat 
himself down. Here he will have a beantiful per- 
spective of this magnificent pile. If he proceed down 
the central avenue of the great hall he will have an 
excellent opportunity of examining the basis of the 
superb columns, the obelisks, the enormous masses 
of walls and propyleea, all of which are covered with 
the portraits of sovereigns who were once adored as 
gods, and the whole appears a labyrinth of ruins, 
the work of a great people, whose knowledge was 
proverbial in days gone by. The temple is about 
168 feet by 328, having an avenue of 12 columns, 
whose height, without reckoning the pedestal or 
abacus, must be about 65 feet, and 12 feet in diameter, 
besides about 120 smaller ones, of about 39 feet in 
height and 25 feet in circumference, placed in seven 
lines on the sides of the former. There are also two 
towers closing the inner part of the hall, beyond 
which stand two obelisks, one of which occupies its 
original place—the other must have been broken 
through violence. The plan of this temple appears 
to have been extremely intricate, as even now it is 
puzzling to the explorer, who, passing through the 
ruined propylca, reaches another court, in which 
are two obelisks of immense size; the one standing 
is about 91 feet high and 7 square, having a peristyle 
of figures. There is a handsome vestibule before the 
gateways, which forms the facade to the sanc- 
tuary, which is composed of red granite, and contains 
two apartments, surrounded by several small cham- 
bers, from 28 feet by 15 to 15 feet by 7. The walls are 
beautifally polished, and the whole is most exquisitely 
finished. The central portion of the hall is not less 
than 75 feet. The finest specimens of historical 
sculpture are to be seen on the eastern external wall, 
and the genius of the Egyptian artists here appears 
to have reached its acmé. Should the traveller be 
#0 fortunate as to inspect these ruins by moonlight, 
their beauty and iuterest will be considerably en- 
hanced, and a ride, on such a night, across the 
plain to Luxor will be found delightfully refreshing. 
Again ensconced in his kangia, he must proceed up 
the Nile until the boat reaches 


HERMONTHIS. 


At which he-should lend, and visit a small elegant 
temple, which is, however, fast falling into decay. 
‘The next plaoe of interest which he reaches will be 


1 


ESNEH, 
Which is the rendesvous of the dancing girls. Here 
he must visit the Temple, which is beautiful speci- 
men of the Ptolemaic style; descending inside he 
will find the columns high, but embellished with 
beautifal and exquisite designs. 

Continuing his route on the river the wanderer 
should land and visit the grottoes of Zl Kab, or 
Eilythias, and also the magnificent 

TEMPLE AT EDFOU. 
‘Which is situated not far from the river; the external 
wall is entirely complete, Its dimensions and 
grandeur aretraly surprising. Asthe traveller passes 
between the gateway towers he enters the first court, 
which is still entire, with its corridors, pillars, and the 
flat roof, formerly used as a promenade. There is 
superb corridor at the end of the court, which forms 
the vestibule, the beautiful capitals of which are 
standing, and the colours still retain their freshness. 
‘The interior is almost entirely choked up with rub- 
bish. The walls are exceedingly high and strong. 
‘The town of Edfou is miserably dirty, and its in- 
habitants are in a state of abject poverty and misery. 
Entering his kangia, the wanderer must sail up the 
river until he reaches the celebrated 
PASS OF HAGAR SILSILIS 
(Or Rock of the Chain). This spot is remarkable 
from being the only place where the Nile is bordered 
on both sides by lofty precipices reaching to the 
water's edge, and drawing the current into a small 
space. There are curious ancient grottoes cut in the 
crag, which are worth exploring, but the most 
interesting object is the 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES, 
Which are situated on both banks of theriver, The 
extent of these passages is astounding. The current 
here is extremely powerful. It not unfrequently 
happens that a sudden squall comes on from the 
east, so that great caution is necessary as regards 
the management of the kangia, for the river becomes 
‘one sheet of foam, and great difficulty is expe- 
rienced at times in getting on shore. Proceeding 
onwards, a glimpse of the ancient Syene becomes 
visible, and the river, the breadth of which is 
spactous, has the beautiful verdant 
ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE 

In its centre. Here are the ruins of a convent on 
a high eminence on the right, and the rock of Syene 
on the left, whitch ‘projects into.the river, with the 
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yning of a Saracenic stronghold at its summit, and 
the distant hills, all of which are studded over with 
ruins and tombs. This is decidedly the most pic- 
turesque spot on the Nile, and is considered as the 


FRONTIER OF EGYPT. 
Not only is it marked by a geographical division, 
but here are to be seen quite a different poor’e, 
The Nubians are tall and thin, whilst the Arabs 
are more massive in their build. The objects of 
interest at 


SYENE, OR ASSOUAN, 
‘Where Juvenal died in exile, are the quarries and 
Saracenic monuments. There is also an obelisk 
placed on the spot where it is supposed to have been 
cut out, and a castle situated on @ rock, 

When visiting the cataracts, it is necessary to send 
for a Nubian, who resides at the village of Philo. 
He is termed the ‘Captain of the Cataracts,” ard 
his occupation is to attend to the passing and repass- 
ing of boats. Proceeding on towards them, the boat 
passes through the narrow strait between the crag of 
Assouan and Elephantine, and soon arrives at the 
outposts of the : 

MAZE OF ROCKY ISLETS, 
Through which the river rushes from Nubia into 
Egypt. It{s at this juncture that it is necessary to 
pay much attention to the working of the boat, and 
every turn of the eddy must be closely watched. 
The convulsion of the cataracts is magnificently 
grand. The appearance of the green 

ISLAND OF SEHAYL 
is exceedingly pretty, and the antics of the 


NUBIAN BOYS. 
‘Who vociferate “ Backshish ” are highly amusing. 
‘The kangia again proceeds along her course, darting 
from one side of the river to the other, after which 
a noble reach of the river is attained, then pass 
through apile of sombre rocks, in the centre of which 
lies the beautiful and sacred 


ISLAND OF PHILG, 
With {ts temples and magnificent groves of palm 
trees. The kangia now should be laid up on a high 
bank that is close to the spot, which, owing to its 
being overhung with beautiful foliage, is considered, 
and most justly 20, as the prettiest spot in all Egypt, 
Philo must be visited. It is celebrated as being 
the burial place of Osiris, whove sepulchre is revered 
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by all the priests throughout the whole of Egypt. 
‘The beauty of the island is considerably diminished 
on landing, by the filth and dirt which abounds in 
the town, which {s built of mud buildings Passing 
through which, the 
TEMPLE OF ISIS 

Isreached. It ranges all along one side of the island, 
but is divided by a nerrow channel, where there is a 
ferry, to the rocky island of Bigge. The temple 
resembles in its courts and propylea the other 
Egyptian fanes, but the form is extremely irregular. 
‘The dark rooms in the Eastern adytum should be 
inspected. They are constructed in the wall, and 
in all probability were intended to conceal the sacred 
treasure, or else to enable the priests to practise 
their deceptions upon the credulity and fears of 
their votaries. This edifice is not so colossal as those 
of Thebes, but the architecture is elegant and chaste ; 
the capitals are composed of the leaves of various 
plants, but especially of those of the lotus, the 
colouring of which is beautifully fresh. ‘The traveller 
will be much pleased and delighted with the views 
from this island, which are surpassingly picturesque 
and beautiful. The most romantic is that which is 
obtained from the extremity of the ruined gallery. 
Ho must not fail to examine the corridor which rests 
on the wall around the island, and protects it from 
the current, since the specimen is extremnely grace- 
ful. Overlooking the river he will see an obelisk 
at its extremity, which is exceedingly pretty. AS 
the boat glides round the dark piled rocks of the 
Isle of Bigge, the current rushes with great force 
against the island, and looking over the perpen- 
dicular wall he will have a fine view of the rapid 
waters as they flow impetuously towards the 
cataracts. There is a smal] Nubian village opposite 
to the island which he will do well to inspect, and 
many curious groups will there be seen congregated 
together, who have just arrived from the interior of 
Nubia, and especially from Dongola. Again setting 
sail with the kangia, he must proceed to visit 


EL EKALABSHEN, 


‘Which is situated between Philo end Abusimbal, the 
temple at which place is particularly celebrated for 
its beautiful architecture. 


WADEE HALFEH,. 
Here, from the lofty cliff above, a most admirable 
view of the rocky islets, which break up the current 
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of the river {nto rapids, may be obtained, and which 
extends over a distance of several miles, Here also 
the second cataract is seen in all its native grandeur 
and magnificence. Proceeding further up the river, 
the traveller next reaches 


ABUSIMBAL, 


At which place he will find one of the most remark- 
able temples in this land of coloseal ruins, although 
there are many temples between Philo and this place. 
The fagade of the great temple is quite smooth in 
the rock overlooking the river; in length it is about 
121 feet, and in height nearly 95 feet. It has a 
moulding, and is ornamented with a handsome 
‘cornice and frieze. The effect produced by this is 
sublime, and the heads of these statues are not only 
the mest colossal, but the handsomest in this land 
of massive sculpture. 

These figures are considered the chefs dasuvre 
of Egyptian sculpture, but the countenances and 
thick lips are heavy. There appears to have been 
four of these figures, but the fourth has been broken 
by an avalanche of rock, and a portion of the head 
rests in the gap. There are some female figures of 
natural dimensions on both sides of the colossi. The 
whole of the building, even up to the heads of the 
figures, has been covered up with sand, blown from 
the desert, which for a period of many centuries 
has been constantly accumulating. The heat at 
this place averages from 113° to 116° Fahrenhelt. 

Hints.—The traveller must pay particular atten- 
tion to his diet, take cooling medicine, not expose 
himself to the sun without using an umbrella, and 
wear a hat covered with a white covering, with 
curtain attached as in India; avoid bathing in the 
river, (aserocodiles abound), and never attempt to 
takea bathwhenover-heated. Give no ‘‘backshish.” 
Keep a strict look out after his Dragoman. Insist 
upon the Reis and his sailors doing their duty, and 
must not hesitate to deal summarily with them, in 
¢ase of their negligence or impertinence—in fact, to 
enjoy any comfort, he must keep a tight hand over 
them. His stores should be in his own keeping, and 
if possible, kept under lock and key ; and if he has 
them stowed away in a large tin trunk or case, he 
will find it much more convenient. No confidence 
can be placed in any one on board the kangia. His 
medicine chest should be well filled, and a quantity 
of the ingredients for making soda water should be 
taken with him—in fact, he should provide himself 
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with every necessary he requires, and have them in as. 
portable a formas possible. At night when on shore 
he must always have a candle inan Egyptian candle- 
stick to be obtained at Cairo, carried by the servant, 
who attends him, or he will be subject to a fine 
such being the law in Egypt. 


CAIRO TO SUEZ, 
By railway, for stations see page 293. 


HINTs BEFORE LEavine Catzo.—The traveller, 
if a smoker, will do well to purchase his pipes 
here, also a few Egyptian paper lanterns and 
fexes (caps), both of which he will find extremely 
useful to him when in India. On arrival at the 
hotel order a bedroom, then proceed to office, 
learn the time of the departure of the train 
across the desert railway. If, however, the tra- 
veller has proceeded by the French packet, and 
arrived at Alexandria before the English mail, he 
can hasten on to Cairo, and there await its arrival, 
and leisurely visit the lions of that place und its 
vicinity. Having made up his mind asto the method 
of crossing the desert, (this observation only applies 
to travellers who have arrived at this place some 
time prior to the Overland Mail, as thoss who 
travelled with it must proceed, via railway, in- 
stanter), return to the hotel, take a bath, make the 
most o hissojourn in Egypt; and give no buckshish 
(money) to attendants or beggars. 

Desert Journey.— The traveller must not 
imagine that the appearance of the desert is dis- 
agreeably uniform and monotonous, for such is far 
from being the case. The ridges of sand here 
assume 4 variety of shapes and forms, and the route 
is occasionally enlivened by a few short stunted 
shrubs, growing at considerable distances from each 
other. Here and there may be seen the mausoleum 
of some great and rich Arab or Egyptian, who per- 
ished in this place when enrou to Mecca to 
perform his pilgrimage; the skeletons of camels 
who have died when crossing; a number of those 
useful animals (carrying baggage) walking quickly 
along in a line, via the old caravan track, and tled 
to each other by a cord which ts passed from head to 
head, their burdens being slung across them in nets 
like donkey panniers. Now and then are passed a 
troop of travelling Arabs, with their wives and 
domestics, on donkeys and camels, armed to the 
teeth. If this part of the journey is traversed on a 
moonlight night, the howling of jackalis and lau; 
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ing of hyenas may be heard'in the distance, and 
ocoasionally they cross the travellers’ path at a 
desperate pace when in pursuit of prey. The Pacha 
of Egypt's Palace is situated at some distance from 
(but opposite to) the Central station, and when that 
Prince is residing there several leash of greyhounds 
may frequently be seen out in the morning exercising 
with their keepers ; sometimes the homeward-bound 
trains are met coming across, and close at hand 
stands ‘The Desert Tree,” an acacia, 18 inches in 
diameter, with thick bushy large round-topped 
stem, 10 feet long. Should the traveller have 
reached Cairo some days before the arrival of the 
Indian Mail, he can hire a guide and donkey, and 
cross by himself leisurely, taking care to havea desert 
umbrella, which has curtains to it like those attached 
to a shower bath, which close quite round him, 
having two glasses fixed in them through which 
he can distinctly see every object as he travels along, 
which protects his sight from theglare of thesun, and 
screens himself from its scorching rays. As the train 
approaches Suez, the mail packet is seen laying at 
anchor off the bay, and mount Sinai, looming in the 
background. One of Walter’s patent urinals will be 
found a great comfort to travellers on this route. The 
thirst experienced along this part of the journey 
is intolerable, which should be allayed by weak 
brandy, and soda water, or oranges, but on no 
account ought water to be drank—indeed, it is 
advisable to avoid taking either tea or coffee—pale 
ale is by far more preferable. The traveller should 
not neglect to have his luncheon-case filled, and his 
flask full of brandy, as the stomach is here often at- 
tacked withcramps. The dew falls very heavily at 
night, which prevents the sand from flying about if 
the wind isnot high, and in the day time it isrequisite 
to tie a veil over the hat and under the chin, so as to 
keep the sand out of the eyes, and protectthem from 
the glaring effect of the burning rays of the scorching 
sun. At night the body must be well muffied up and 
the loins kept warm, The Maud shawl, which the 
traveller has been advised to purchase, should be 
wrapped round him as the Orientals gird their 
shawls aroucd them. Close at hand is the track 
where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and a few 
miles further is the boundary between Africa and 
Arabia, much visited by travellers. We then enter 


SUEZ. 
Population, less than 8,000. 
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Horass.—The Peninsular amd Oriental Com- 
pany’s ; good. Wood’ (late Shepheand’s), a large 
building, but badly conducted. Tariff—the same as 
at Alexandria. 

Srgamens.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Steamers (W. Kirton, Esq., acting agent, 
sail outward-bound on the 4th, with the Australian 
mail; the 4th and 19th with the China, Calcutta, 
Manilla, Madras, and Mauritius, mails; and on the 
12th and 27th with those for Bombay, in every 
month, and arrive here homeward-bound on the 
3rd, 11th, 17th, and 26th of every month. Railway 
to Cairo and Alexandria, see page 293. 

A Srgam Tuo conveys passengers to the mail 
packets in the offing. Fare, 2s., or 10 piastres, each 
traveller: but this amount is included in the paa- 
sage money charged through to passengers by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Railway to Cairo and 
Alexandria. 

Telegraph to Cairo, Alexandria, &c. 

Passrorts.—See page 33. 

Conaut, Bartisn Vice, G. West, Esq. 

Mosr RemaRrKkaBLE Oxsects.— Small Battery, 
Basear, Ice House of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, English Cemetery, Custom House, Gate 
{entering from the desert), Landing Place, Mosque, 
Post Office, &c., Native Coffee Shops, Well of Moses, 
the-point (now dry land) where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Ses. Docks and slips are in progress for 
the use of the Pacha. At present large ships 
anchor in the Roads, at some distance. There are 
now:many well built houses belonging to merchants 
and the.agents of the different companies settled 
here—saeh as the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, the Messagéries Impériales, Royal Navigation, _ 
Erench Imperial Marine, Medjidieh Company, car- 
Tying mailsand trading to the Red and Arabian 
Seas; and other parts, 

The French Engineer, M. Leasepa, is now endeae 
vouring to form a canal across this Isthmus (72 
naileg) from the Mediterranean Sea to the Red Sea. 
It is to be walled, 21 feet deep, 96 wide, and 180 feet 
at the water line, to flow from Port Said in the 
Mediterranean. to Lake Timsab, and thence to 
Sues, in the direction of the angient canal. No 
part of the Grand Canal is made, but @ smal) 
feeder, 22 feet wide, 4 deep, bas been made to Lake 
Timsah, about half way; and e sweet water camal is 
opened to Suez, which will be a great.sequisition 
to that town... Some of the cuttings in the sand are 
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100 feet deep. Sheuld the Grand Canal ever be 
carried ont it weaki shorten the ship route to India 
by several thousand miles. 

The Egyptian Government intend to carry the 
railway from Suez along the African shore of the 
Red Sea, to point near Cape Guardefui, then. the 
steamers will proceed to Aden, by which five days 
will be saved, and the dangers of the Red Sea 
avoided. 

Mosr Remarkasie Osvects iN THR VICINITY, 
viz, :—Mounts Sinai (the visitors to the convent of 
St. Catherine are at this spot drawn up in a basket) 
and Horeb, called Djebel_ Mousa, or Doses’ Mountain. 

Hivre.—On arrival proceed to hotel; select bed 
Toom, take a bath, and retire to rest until the 
Tefreshment is ready. Table d’Hdte at 9 a.m., 
2 and 6 p.m., and always about a quarter of an hour 
after the arrival of the trains from Cairo. Make 
inquiries at the Railway Office if anything has to be 
Paid for overweight of luggage (for if the traveller 
does not make these inquiries himself, he will not 
receive any notice from the Company, and then his 
baggage will not be transferred to the Indian 
Packet). If preceeding to Bombay, &c., he must 
make inquiries at the hotel as to the time the pur- 
ser of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
vessel has appointed to allot accommodation to the 
Passengers going to that Presidency, at which period 
‘he must attend in the withdrawing room of the 
hotel, and pay the whole amount of his passage 
money in sovereigns, which are received at Rupees 10 
each; and here it must be most distinctly under- 
stood that sovereigns only will be taken—bank 
notes or circular notes will positively be declined. 

‘The town of Suez is built on a low, sandy tract of 
land ; ita appearance ismost miserable, and scarcely 
any object therein deserves an inetant’s notice. 
The heat in the day is oppressive, and the glare of 
the sun very injurious to the sight. The absence of 
all appearance of verdure presents one of the most 
esolate scenes conceivable. The traveller should 
use spectacles and an umbrella, to guard against a 
coup de soleil, or stroke of the sun, and wrap him- 
self up in the evening to avoid catehing cold from 
the heavy dew that fails at night. On no account 
should water be drunk at this place, for it is abso- 
lutely salt. Tea and coffee ought to be avoided, as 
they taste of the saline matter. Beautiful oranges 
are generally to be obtained here, and the traveller 
will act wisely to procure a stock of them for his 
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Indian voyage. Should he have rested sufficiently 
he may bend his way to the pier, where he will be 
highly amused at the manner in which the eamels 
deposit their burdens on the ground, and will be- 
equally astonished to find that net a. single article 
bas been injured or lost, notwithstanding the betero- 
geneous mass of large and small packages which 
have been transported across the desert on the backs 
of those docile and valuable animals. The traveller 
will find great comfort by purchasing a mattress 
und pillow, as he can then sleep on the deck of the 
vessel if he feel so inclined, and which plan he is 
advised to adopt, on account of the excessive heat. 
We then proceed by steamer. 

Sra Voraor (Red Sea, lat. 21° N., and long. 
38° E, the Bahr Malak or Salt Sea of the 
Arabs, 8 days).—The thermometer in July ranges 
from 91° to 97°; and the heat is more intensely 
suffocating than an overheated furnace, so that tra- 
vellers, either climatised or unclimatised, should 
not attempt to cross it (unless absolutely obliged) 
except from November to March. The view on quit- 
ting Suez is picturesque. Mount Sinai stands back in 
bold relief, and the appearance of the light sandy- 
coloured hills is interesting. The steamer pro- 
ceeds for about 28 miles down the Gulf of Suez 
(with ridges of table land about 3,000 feet high on 
both sides) which joins the Gulf of Akaba, on the 
Arabian side, where both flow inte the Red Sea, 
which forms one of the western boundaries of Asia, 
and Is supposed to have derived its name either 
from the quantity of red coral found in it, or from 
Edom (which signifies red) which was on ite eastern 
shore. It is remarkable for the number and size of 
ita coral reefs, which are plainly seen at times, a8 
the water is distinctly clear. Dr. George Buist, 
LLD., F.G.3., the learned and talented editor of 
the Bombay Times, bas stated in a paper which, 
he read at the Royal Geographical Society, “that 
its length ts 1,280 miles, breadth 200 miles, depth 
490 feet, and its contents are estimated at 800,000 
cubic miles.” But although English steam packets 
arenow constantly passing and repassing, scarcely 
any accurate knowledge is possessed of its phy- 
sical geography. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the intercourse between India and Europe 
seems to be in part restored to this its old 
channel. Two remarkable rocks, called the Two 
Brothers, are passed about midway between 
Suez and Aden! *! A short distance previous to 
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entering the straits of Babel-Mandel (Babu *Iman- 
dab, Gate of Tears, most probably so called from 
the number of vessels wrecked in passing through 
it in the earlier times of navigation), if the weather 
is clear, Mocha, s0 famous for its delicious coffee, 
which grows in the mountains of Yemen, can be 
distinctly seen. The sea at the Straits is much 
hemmed in by projections of land, closed in on 
both sides by barren rugged rocks, the distance 
across being only about three miles. 


ISLAND OF PERIM. 


Roadstead with 6 fathoms deep, telegraph to Aden, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Cosseir, Suez, Suakin, &c. ; eleva- 
tion, 245 feet; lighthouse: position half a mile 
frem the Arabian, and 11 miles from the African 
coast; water scarce and brackish; provisions, bad 
and scanty; wine and beer, sour; climate, hot. The 
island is situated half way between the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, 1} mile long, and coaling 
depot. Hotel, 8rd rate. It has an excellent har- 
‘our, well sheltered ; and 40 ships of the line could 
anchor safely 100 yards from the shore. Sir David 
Baird captured it in 1798, The Hon. East India 
Company formed a garrison here in 1857. It still 
‘velongs to Turkey, but France has made a con- 
siderable stir about its possession, as it isa most 
important station, and absolutely commands the 
entrance of this sea, and a few ships of war 
stationed here could at any timeclose the passage— 
which in case of war would be done, as should the 
Isthmus of Suez be opened, this sea will become the 
commercial route between Europe and Asia. A 
temporary arsenal, fortifications, and store ware- 
houses were erected, and a detachment of artillery 
ofthe Indian army were also stationed there. It 
is barren, but supplies, &c, can be obtained 
,from Aden. This portion of the Overland route 
is by far the most dangerous and trying to 
climatised as well as unclimatised constitutions, 
and many old Indians on their return, and Euro- 
peans on their passage out, have found watery 
graves In this sea, owing to the effect which 
the climate produces on the constitution. It 
is so intensely hot, that although double awnings 
are placed over the decks, still the rays of the sun 
penetrate, and render the atmosphere, whilst sitting 
on deck from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., almost unbearable. 
This is one of the principal causes why European 
troops Were not sent overland at the first out- 
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break of the Indian rebellion in 1857. Rarely 
is there a breath of wind the body becomes 
heated, and recourse is had to drinking soda water 
and pale ale to assuage the burning thirst which all 
travellers experience, whether they traverse it fo> 
the first or sixth time. Aperient medicine should 
be taken a day or two before entering this sux. 
Sometimes, however, the weather is boisterous 
and the wind blows terrifically; then there is 
much danger in the passage, as should the 
vessel be cast upon elther the African or Arabian 
shores, the inhabitants would mercilessly plun- 
der the ship, and lead the passengers into 
slavery; this has often taken place among small 
trading vessels. In 1859 the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company lost two vessels, The Alma was wrecked 
eff Mooshedjerah, and the Northam stranded on 
the Shaah Baryer, but the mail agent and purser 
reached Souakin (105 miles, in an open boat), lat. 
20° 64’ N., long. 37° 25 , about 10 miles off the main 
land, 5 miles E. of the shoal where the East India 
Company's sloop of war, Nautilus, was wrecked in 
1838, and 10 miles off the Gutts-el-Bunna, on 
which the Emeu ran ashore in 1657. Lights are 
wanted on thiscoast. During this part of the journey 
the traveller will derive much benefit from his stock 
of oranges, should he have provided himself with 
such at Suez, as recommended. An aperient 
draught, if taken occasionally at this time, will tend 
to prevent an attack of fever. The steamer then 
passes between Perim and the mainland, and 
emerges South of Perim, her head turned in asouth- 
east direction ; and after afew hourssteering,enters 
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passing a series of precipitous and dangerous head- 
Jands along the south-coast of Arabia Felix. Scarcely 
any vessels are passed except a few Arablanor Egyp- 
tian boats, conveying pilgrims to Mecca (population 
80,000) the resort ofall piously disposed Mahometans, 
it being the birthplace of their prophet (Mahomet), 
who was driven from that city in a.v. 622, hence 
that epoch is called the Hegira (Flight) Mahometan: 


era. 

ADEN (Adan). 
The Gibraltar of the East, lat. 12° 47’ N., long. 
40° 9 E., a wild, barren, and rocky peninsula, 
enclose in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
situated on the east end thereof, connected with 
the mainland by a ‘seven-arched causeway. 


BOUYE 3A.—ADEN. 


Wares is often very scarce, as it seldom rains 
oftener than once in three years, but tanks are now 
(1859) being erected to remedy this inconvenience. 
There is a condensing apparatus, near the port, 
erected by Mr. Thomas, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s.agent. 

Frunca Consut, Henri Lambert. 

Haasour Master.—Tom Watson, Esq., who ts 
also Conservator and Surveyor of the Port. 

Postmastia.—J. W. Barwise, Eag. Post Office 
on.the beach. 

Caartatw.—Rev. F. Horsfall,.acting. 

Mutrrany Avrnoaitizs.—Brig. Gen. J. A. B. 
Raines. 

Bareave Mason.—Captain H. Beale. 

Population, 20,000, who.are red-haired, squalid, 
and depraved. Thermometer averages 85° in July ; 
climate not insalubrious. 

Communca.—A considerable trade is carried on 
with the imterior of Arabia, by. means of asses and 
camels. 

Coauine Derér.—Steamers take about twelve 
hours cosling. 

Hors..—The Prince of Wales, a-well-arranged, 
clean, and oammodious establishment. Tariff—Room, 
Bupees 3; breakfast, Rupee 34; dinner, Rupees 3; 
coffee, Rapeo 3; beer, per bottle, Rupeo.3; bath, 
Rupees 5; lemonade, per bottle, Ropee-§; soda 
water, per bottle, Rupee 4; Marsala wine, per 
bottle, Rupees 2; sherry, Rupees; champagne, 
Bupees4 ; tea, Rupee 1; attendance, Rupee 3. 

Saito Vasszts arrive with coal from England, 
and then proceed to India or Australia seeking 

freight. 

Honrses.—Rupees 2 per die. 

Garaiaons.— Rupees 5 per diem (very scarce). 

Boat Hiaz.—Rupee 3 or 6d. each person, for! 
landing .and returning to vessel; the beatmen, 
(arrant:knayes) are wild Arabs, with red hair. 

. The Peninsular.and Oriemtal Company's steamers 
OW. H. Davies, Esq, agent) arrive here outward- 
bouad with the Bombay mails about the 12th and 
Meth; with. the Australian about-the 4th; with 
the China, Calcutta, Ceylon, Madras, Manilla, 
and Mauritius walls, on the 4th end 19th of every 
month ;.and sail homeward on the 3rd, } 0th, 17th, 
and 26th of every .wonth. The steamers sail on 
the 4th to Mauritius, and arrive here therefrom on 
the 26th of every month. 

Historica, Evewrs.—In 1837 the Sultan of 
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Lahege held it, and plundered a British vessel from 
Madras, which was cast ashore, The Indian 
Government .took up the matter, aod in 1839 
captured. it,and made that marauder pay hand- 
somely for bis basevess, In 1858, the Sultan of 
Adhlee.(20 miles from it) stopped the supplies of the 
setclement, and the British commandant attecked 
and routed him. 

Most Rewagkasie Ossrcrs.—The peculiar 
conieal hills of barren blueish colour quartz 
rock, of which this place is composed, certainly 
indicate that they are of volcanic origin. The 
Turkish Wall, where the camp of the British foree 
Is situated, lies about four miles in the interior, the 
side to which, from the beach, is uusheltered, and 
completely exposed to the burning raysof thescorch- 
ing sun; to visit which the traveller should not 
expose himself, unless he proceedsin a covered gig or 
carriage of some.kind, for to attempt to gallop along 
that road is dangerous, and likely to bring on fever, 
or produce a coup de soleil. The curious manner 
in which the houses are constructed and built in the 
sand, is worthy of notice, all being made of bamboo. 
The hotel is decidedly the best building here; it is 
situated at the edge of the beach, erected upom 
a kind of terrace, and consists of one bomense 
ground floor, having a well protected verandsh en- 
tirely round it. The accommodation it affords is 
excellent. The apartments consist of a public diningy 
with drawing and billiard rooms, as well as several 
private, bed, and sitting rooms for ladies and gentle- 
men, and a long bed room containing about 
twenty beds. The signal post is situated at the top 
of one of the highest conical peaks, called signal Hill. 
The Coal Depot, the Vessels of War, the Bazaar at 
the Camp, &c., &c., are all objects of interest. 
The sheep with the fat tail “sometimes weighing 
10lbs.).are seen here; they are found in Turkistany 
Afghenistan, and other parts, The flavour of this 
animal is equally as good as that of avy Englisn 
mutton. 

Osvects iN THE ViciiTy.—There {s hardly 
anything worthy. of aote in the suburbs of this 
place. Dr. Normandy’s water distillery. apparatus ; 
monument to the lst Bombay Fusiliers who fell 
at the capture of Aden. The Arabian land is 
seen opposite, lying quite low and even to the 
vwater’s edge; but, it is unsafe for Europeans to 

attempt to land there, for maav instances have 
happened “of British officers golng om shootinng 
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excursions to that inhospitable shore, and being 
obliged to make their escape promptly, they having 
Deen attacked by the Arabs, who frequently attempt 
irruptions into the camp, although they will bring 
their produce, such as fruit, rice, matton, and coffee 
for sale over to Aden, from the Arabian shore, 
Hints.—Previous to quitting the steamer, the 
traveller should inquire the exact time of the 
packet's departure, for, although twelve hours are 
generally atlowed for coaling at each depot, still, it 
frequently occurs that the supply 1s taken on board 
much sooner, In which case a gun is fired, and the 
vessel steams away; but if the traveller has previ- 
ously started on an exploring excursion, although he 
may hear the signal, stil! the distance he has pro- 
ceeded beyond the landing place, may be too great 
for him to accomplish, ere the vessel steams out of 
the roadstead, and such a mishap would prove most 
seriously inconvenient to him, as he would ofnecessity 
be obliged to remain in statu quo, until the arrival of 
the nex tmail (a fortnight), in a strange place, with- 
out friends, money, or kit—certainly not un enviable 
dilemma to be placed in under any circumstances 
(especially if sickness should overtake him), how- 
ever beautiful or Interesting the locality may be 
A number of Arab boats ply about the steamers, on 
their arrival in the offing, (fare each person, Rupee 3, 
or 64.); they are manved by two and sometimes 
four red haired, wild looking descendants of Ishmael 
(most cunning and artful knaves), and who make 
their frail barks dash through the briny ocean 
at an astonishing rate. As the distance from the 
principal landing place to the hotel is considerable, 
‘4t is better to tell them to row to the hotel landing, 
the beach being entirely composed of loose sand, 
into which the pedestrian sinks ankle deep. The 
traveller will be amused with the various articles of 
Indian and Chinese workmanship which are exposed 
for sale in the store at the extremity of the hotel, 
which iskept by a Parsee (a Gueber, or fire wor- 
shipper), the original religion of the Persians. 
‘The founder of this sect was the Bactrian King 
Zoroaster, who flourished in 2059, wc., and lived 
at Balk; but the Zerdusht of the Persians, the 
reformer of the doctrines of this religion, whose 
rame was likewise Zoroaster, and birth-place 
Dalk, in Turkistan,) was the intimate friend 
and counsellor of Cyrus the Great, King of 
Persia, flourished in 558, 3.c., and compiled their 
\nble or Zend Aveste, which contains the tenets 
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of their creed, viz., “the belief in 2 Supreme Belng, 
‘and the existence of an Evil Spirit, who fs continu- 
ally at war with the Dispenser of all Good, whose 
emblem on earth they consider to be the Sacred 
Fire,” which is believed by them to have been given 
to Zoroaster, the Reformer, by the Supreme Being 
out of Heaven, and which the Magi or Parsee Priests 
brought away from Persia with them, at the time of 
their flight to India from Mahomedan persecntion, 
where they settled at Surat, at that period a large 
thriving commercial city, situated in the province 
of Gujerat, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, 
in the vicinity of which immense numbers of these 
people still continue to reside. This Sacred Fire is 
contained, and kept constantly burning, being fed 
with sandal wood, the offerings of the pious Parsees, 
in asiiver stove, in thelr Augiarree or Fire Temple, 
at Bombay, at which place there are uo less than: 
114,698 (one-fifth of the entire population) of 
this caste. They are a most remarkably shrewd 
cunning, crafty, powerful, wealthy, and money. 
getting people; and from their industry, perseve- 
Trance, and finesse, have become the most influential 
aud powerful caste of all Western India; the whole _ 
wealth of that Presidency being almost entirely con- 
centrated in their own hands, and at which place 
they exercise great influence. Their merchants are 
literally Merchant Princes, for while their wealth is 
immense, their speculations and attention to bust 
ness unremitting and persevering, their hospf- 
tality, charity, and munificence are unbounded. The 
most opulent, as well as the most princely and chari- 
table of their caste was the late celebrated Sir Jam~ 
setjee Jejeebhoy, Bart, (the first native of India 
upon whom such an honour has been conferred), who, 
in 1858, assigned 25 lacs of rupees, and the mansion 
at Mazagon, in entail on the heirs of the title, thus 
leaving his successor aclear income of £10,000 per 
annam, @ descendant of that celebrated Bactrian 
Chief, Djemschid, who quitted the nomadic 
life, and established himself and people in the 
vicinity of the river Oxus, who has risen to great 
opulence, as report affirms, from the humble 
occupation of a Bottlewailah, or dealer in Glass 
Bottles. Some of these Merchant Princese—Messrs. 
Cama and Co., 21, Gresham House, London—have 
lately established houses both at London and Liver- 
pool, and several Parsees may now be seen daily on 
those Exchanges. The traveller must not pay 
above @ fourth part, ofthe price asked for any. 
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thing at Aden; and indeed, if he acts pru- 
dently and economically, he will abstain from 
making any parchases until his arrival at his 
destination, where the same articles may be obtained 
at a quarter the rate asked, and without the trouble 
of conveying them with him. Should his destination 
be to either of the other Presidencies, he must take 
passage in the Peninsular and Oriental steamers to 
Madras or Caleutta, which leave this place on 
the 4th and 19th of each month, with Her 
Majesty's Mails; if, however, he is on his homeward 
journey, und has arrived from Bombay, those steem- 
ers leave this for Suez on the 3rd, 10th, 17th, and 
26th of every month, in which passage can be taken 
either for Sues, Alexandria, Malta, Marseilles, or 
direct to Southampton, and the heavy portion of his 
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baggage conveyed direct to the latter port, without 
the annoyance and expense of his having to take it 
with him through France, Italy, or Germany, as his 
route may have been selected; and this plan he is 
most strongly advised to adopt, merely taking with 
him a small portmanteau, or tourist’s bag. The 
water is far from being good here, and should 
be avoided as much as possible; pale ule, soda 
water, and oranges being taken as substitutes, 
Passengers for Bombay must change here, and 
embark on board the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's steamer, which leaves on the 12th and 
27th of every month, and also if going to the 
Mauritius, the Packets for which also leave here 
on the 4th, 
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ROUTE 4,—ISLAXD OF CETEOS+-POEST DE GALLE. 


ROUTE No. IV. 

«+ Londen to Aden, see Routes Nos. 2 and 8, pages 
68 and 71. 

+ Travelfers proceeding to the other Presidencies or 
China perform a Sea Voyage (12 days from Aden 
to Point de Galle, Ceylon), during which. the tem- 
perature varies from 78° to 96° (in August). The 
monotony of the trip is often varied by the tra- 
vellers playing at sea quoits (such being made of 
rings of spliced ropes) on a hops-cotch chalked out 
on the deck. Nothing interesting is to be met with 
in this route, a few vessels are occasionally spoken 
with, and the return mail is often passed and 
boarded, so that passengers should, if desirous of 
sending letters to England have them ready to seal 
up as soon as that steamer fs signalled as being in 
sight, when a bag is made up and sent on board. 
‘This remark is applicable to all sea voyages. As 
the Island of Ceylon is approached the land near the 
sea is very flat, but its appearance as the vessel 
steams towards it is extremely picturesque and 
grand, for whilst a fine undulating well-wooded 
country stretches to the water’s edge, lofty, verdant, 
hilly ranges tower in the distance, covered with 
groves of Palmyra palms, Areca and Cocoa Nut 
trees, the latter of which fringe the shores. 


THE ISLAND OF CEYLON 

(Singhala), 
Sitaated between 5° 65/ and 9° 51 north lstitade, 
and 79° 41/ 40’, and 81°41 40, and 81° 54’ 50” east 
longitade. Its extreme length from north to south, 
from Point Palmyra to Dondera. Head, is 271} 
miles; its greatest width 137} miles, from Colombo 
on the west coast, to Sangemankande on the east; 
and its area, including its dependent Islands, 
25,742 miles, or about one-sixth smaller than 
Treland. 

In 1857 the population amounted to 1,607,976, 
exclusive of military; their families, both Euro. 
pean and Malays, 5,430; aliens, and other casual 
strangers, forming about 25,000 more, 

The. conquest of Ceylon (the ancient Serendib), 
by Wijage, ‘took, place, 3.c. 543, and the establish. 
ment of Buddhism, 3,c. 307, The Singhalese 
selected as their sacred tree. the Pippul, which is 
closely allied to the Banyan; yet sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from it. The holy tree, or bo-tree, as-is 
shown at Anerejapoors, is asserted to have ‘been 
planted-in the reign of King Devinipiatises, B.c. 
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268; it is, consequensly, atthe present time, 2,147 
years old. The first national marine wea established 
by this King, a.p. 607, who. sent for and employed 
artisans from. Malghax. 

Amongst the early exporte from -Ceylan, they 
consisted entirely of natural productions, aromatic 
drugs, gems, pearls, and shells, and it is... strong 
evidence of the more advanced state of civilisa- 
tion in India, at the same period that, whilst the 
presents sent-from the Kings of Ceylon to the 
native princes of Hindostan and Dekkan, were 
always of the precious but primitive character, the 
articles received in return were leas remarkable 
for the intrinsic value-of the material, than from 
the workmanship bestowed upon it. Devinipiatissa 
sent by his ambassadors to Asooa, 2.c. 308, eight 
varieties of costly pearls, sapphires, lapislezuli, 
rubies, three bamboos, for chariot poles, remark, 
able, because their natural marking resembled the 
carvings of flowers and animals. The-gifts’ sent 
by the King of Magadha were @ chowrie (the royal 
fiy flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal 
parasol, golden slippers, a crown, an anointing 
vase, ashestos towels, to be cleansed by ‘being 
passed through fire, a costly howdah, and sundry 
vesselsof gold. Anarajapoora, the ancient cspital. 
was under municipal government so early.as B.c. 
437. 


POINT DE GALLE. 


No traveller, fresh from Europe, will ever forget 
the impression left by his first gaze upon tropical 
scenery, as it is displayed in the bay, and the 
wooded hills that encirele it; the sea, blue 
as sapphire, breaks upon the fortified rocks, 
which form the entrance. to.the harbour, The 
headlands are bright with verdure, and the yellow 
strand is shaded by palm trees, that inclinetamards 
the sea, and bend their crowns: above the water ; 
the shores are gemmed ‘with flowers; the hills 
behind are draped with forest of perennial green, 
and far in the distance risea the zone of purple 
hills, above which towers: the sacred: mountsin, 
Adam's peak, estimated at 3,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, with ite summit.enveloped in 
clouds; the panorame frem the top is magnificent. 
It is-conjectured that:the long sought .Tarebiah 
may be found to be identical with thet: of Galle, 
the present: name of: Point-de. Galle; “Gock's 
Point,”-was’ given by the Portugese, whem they 
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held poseasion of the Island. The natives call it 
Galla “‘ rock.” 

Telegraphs, see end of the work. 

Hotele.—British and others; tariff, same as at 
Bombay. Bank, Oriental. Price of specie—ra- 
pees worth 1s. 11d., the principal currency, asin 
England. Spanish dollarsare also current. Pass- 
ports, see page 33. Conveyances—the hire of 
those the same as at Bombay. A four-horse mail 
runs to Colombo, in 11 to 12 hours, 

Consule,—G. Reid, Esq., French Consular Agent. 
Prussian, H. Sonnenkalb, Esq. 

Newspaper.—The Observer. Numerous journals 
and English papers, on the arrival of the overland 
mails. The Berahera festival takes place in August. 
With the exception of few public buildings, 
there is little to be found of interest to the 
traveller within the town; amongst these may be 
enumerated the post office, the fort, one mile in 
sircumference, the Dutch church, mosque pettah, 
lighthouse, barracks, &c. The houses are one 
storey high, and spacious; each having a verandah, 
supported by pillars the entire length of the front; 
the streets are narrow, yet the town is healthy 
and agreeable. Ships can only remain in the 
harbour with safety four months in the year. The 
Pilot canoes are very long, but only 16 inches 
broad; they are very swift. The voyage from 
Galle to Madras occupies four days. Railways 
projected, see end of book. 

Psopuctions.—Arrack, cinnamon, cardamons, 
coffee, cocoa nuts, coir, cotton cloth, jagery, fine 
cabinet woods, rice, grain, tobacco, bread-fruit, 
manganese, iron, rubies, topazes, sapphires, ame- 
thysts, garnets, pearls, &o. &c, 

Steam PackeTs.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's Steamers (J. Weir, Esq., Agent) arrive 
here with the outward mails on the 5th and 2ist 
of every month, and thence sail on the same day 
for Calcutta, Madras, Penang, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, and Manille. Passengers 
for China embark here on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer, which leaves 
this port on the 5th and 2Ist on arrival of the out- 
ward English mail. The homeward mails for Aden, 
Suez, Alexandria, Malta, Marseilles, Gibraltar, 
and Southampton, sail from thence about the 17th 
and 81st of every month. Post to China, via South- 


smpton and thisplace in 50days, but via Marseilles, 
only, 
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The groups collected at the landing place and 
lounging in the streets and bazaars of the city, 
exhibit the picturesque in costumes and dreasea. 
Europeans in white undress morning costumes, 
shaded by japanned umbrellas, Moors, Malabars, 
and Malsye, Chinese, Caffres, Parsees, and Chitties 
from the Coromandel coast, Buddhist Priests in 
their yellow robes, and Moodliars, Mohandirams, 
and other native chiefs in their rich official uni- 
forms with jewelled buttons, embroidered belts, 
and swordsof ceremony. The environs ‘beyond the 
walls of the fort are very beautifal, especially 
towards the margin of the bay, in the direction of 
Matura; long avenues of tall cocoa nut trees, the 
cool shade of the palm groves, the fresh verdure 
of the grass, the bright tint of the flowers that twine 
over every tree, the rich copper hue of the soil, the 
occasional glimpse of the sea through the openings 
in the dense wood, all combine to form a land- 
Scape unsurpassed in novelty and beauty. The 
mail road from Galle to Colombo is rich in the 
most exquisite scenery; nothing can surpass the 
beauty of the country on all sides; it is literally 
an avenue of palm trees 70 miles long; there are 
no less than twenty millions of those majestic 
trees in the island, 


The capital is surrounded by the lake and fortifi- 
cations; the buildings within the fort are of clumsy 
European architecture. Outside the walls are the 
modest dwellings of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
the houses of the Singhalese, Tamils, Moors, and 
Malays are costructed of whitewashed mud, either 
covered with tiles or thatched with the plaited 
fronds of the cocoa-nut palm. The only ancient 
quarter is the Pottah, or black town, inhabited by 
the native races, and extending to the banks of 
the Kalang-gange. 

The hamlet of Caxpirry on the shores of the 
lake Colombo, and surrounded by cinnamon gar- 
dens and cocoa-nut groves overlooking the bay, is 
the resort of the civil and military authorities, 
merchants, native and European, of the island. 
The port is less a harbour than @ roadstead, none 
but light craft can venture to the wharfs and the 
fort, and ships waiting for cargoes are forced to 
anchor in the offing. ‘Lhe road from Colombo to 
Kandy is constantly thronged with bullock carts 
laden with coffee, &c., from the interior, or carrying 
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up rice and stores to the hill country. The bul- 
looks will perform 20 miles, # day's journey, draw- 
ing from 5 to 10 cwt, 
CANDY 
(Siuhola or the Great City). 


TeLEeGRarH to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Kur- 
rachee, Point de Galle, and all the chief cities in 
India. 

Hints.—The steam packet stops at Point de 
Galle 24 hours to coal, and then proceeds on to 
Madras. 

With the exception of the Governor's palace, 
the library, erected on pillars and built on a lake, 
there are no architectural monuments with any 
pretensions to antiquity; in fact, the streets and 
dwellings are wretched at alltimes—the barbarous 
etiquette of the Kandy kings reserving the luxury 
of windows, whitened walls, and tiles for the 
members of the royal family, and prohibiting their 
use to subjects. 

One quarter of the town leading from the lake to 
the Mahawelli-ganga contained houses of this 
privileged class. The audience hall is perhaps the 
only place worthy of its original destination. The 

, temples of Kandy, both of Buddhist and Hindoo, 
are dilapidated edifices. The most remarkable 
object to be noticed is the Dalada, ascribed to be 
the sacred tooth of Buddha, From historical facts, 
there can be no doubt the original tooth was 
destroyed by the Portuguese, and the present one 
substituted. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than the situation of Kandy, situated as it is on 
the banks of a miniature lake, overhung on all 
sides by hills, which command charming views of 
the city. In the plain of Nuwora-Eli, 50 miles 
distant from hence, all kinds of European vege- 
tables are to be found, The great road from Kandy 
to the sanatarium of Muera-Ellia, a distance of 50 
miles, is carried to the height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, and passes for the greater part of the 
ascent through the coffee plantations. 


THE BAY OF TRINCOMALEE, 
With its port three miles in circumference, pre- 
sents to the eye a scene of singular beauty, land- 
locked and still as an island lake. Its broad 
expanse of waters, its numerous beautiful islands, 
and its rocky headlands, together with the woody 
acclivities in its vicinity, and the towering moun. 
tains in the distance, combine to form an exquisite 
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and pleasing scene. The town is built on the 
neck of a bold peninsula, which stretches between 
the outer and inner harbours, rising atits southern: 
extremity into lofty precipices, covered to their 
summits with luxuriantforests,and is strengthened. 
at the narrow entrance of the inner harbour by 
the batteries of Fort Ostenburg, rising one above 
another, for the defence of the port and thé arsenal. 
With the exception of buildings such as the citadel, 
erected on a cliff, the English, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Mahommedan places of worship, the post- 
office, &c., the town is poorly constructed, and the 
bazuars the least inviting in Ceylon. 

Jaffua (on the peninsula and extremity of the 
island, north of Adam's Bridge), owing to its 
proximity to the Indian coast, was at all times the 
district most infested by the piratical Malabars. 
Jambukola, the modern Colombogam, is the port 
which is rendered memorable in the Mahawanza 
(history of events in the island), by the departure 
of embassies and the arrival of relics from the 
Buddhist countries ; and Manotte, to the north of 
Manaar, was the landing place of the innumer- 
able expeditions which sailed from Chola and 
Pandya, for the subjugation of Ceylon. Jafina- 
patam, is of little interest as a modern town, It 
possesses little worthy the observation of the 
traveller beyond its fortifications, barracks, and 
the Dutch church. Off this coast lies the Gulf of 
Manaar (north-west of the island), celebrated as 
being the greatest pearl-fishery in the world. 

‘The natives of the island are composed of various 
‘Asiatic races; the greater portion are Singhalese, 
who resemble the Hindoos in their characteristics. 
The men are muscular and well made, possess 
intelligent and animated features; the females are 
pretty and well made. The Singhalese are divided 
into four castes (wansés)—the Ekshastrio (royal), 
Brahmina Wiessia (merchants and cultivators), and 
Kshgodra, subdivided into no less than 60 low 
castes. The Wiessia, the most influential, are 
polished in manner, deficient in intellectual ac- 
quirements, tame, and undecided in character, 
but subtle in commercial transactions. 

The Dutch were expelled from Ceylon in 1795. 
Trincomalee, Jaffua, and Calpentyn surrendered 
in succession to Col. Stuart, who commanded an 
expedition fitted out at Madras, Early in the 
following year, Negombo and Colombo followed. 
Van Angelbeck, the governor, ceded by convention 
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Caltura, Point de‘Galle, Mature, and by this con- 
vention Ceylon, with:.all its fortresses, &0., &0., 
were ceded to: the: victorious English. The do- 
miniom of the Netherlands in Ceylon: was nearly 
equal in: deration with thst-of the Pertaguese— 
about 140-years; it was not; however, till the year 
1825 that the kingly power of Kandy passed away 
to the British. In this year asolemn convention 
of the chiefs essembled in the palace of Kandy, at 
which the treaty was concluded, formally deposing 
the king, and vesting his dominions in the British 
crown, In 1796, when the English landed in 
Ceylon, there was not in the whole island a single 
practicable road. Before the first governor (Sir E. 
Barnes) resigned his functions, every town of 
importance was approached by a carriage road, 
and the long desired highway from ses to sea, 
connecting Colombo and Trincomalee, was com- 
menced, 

‘The climate of Ceylon, from its physical con- 
figuration and insular detachment, contrasts fe- 
vourably with the great Indian peninsula, owing 
to the moderate dimensions of the island. The 
elevation of its mountains, the very short space 
during which the sun is passing over it in his 
regression from or approach to the solstices, and 
its surrounding sea being nearly uniform in tem- 
peratare, it is exempt from the extremes of heating 
and cooling, to which the neighbouring continent 
of India is exposed. From the same causes it is 
subjected more uniformly to the genial inftvences 
of the trade winds that blow over the Indian Ocean 
and the Bay of Bengal. The island is seldom 
visited by hurricanes or ewept by typhoons, and 
the breeze is always the more or less refreshing. 
“The range of the thermometer exhibits no violent 
changes. The mean or annual average scarcely 
exceeds 80° at Colombo, though in exceptional 
years it has risen to 86°, but at no period of the 
day are dangerous results to be apprehended from 
exposure to the sun, and, except during parts of 
the months of March and April, there is no season 
when moderate exercise is not practicable and 
agreeable. 

The climate of Galle resembles in its general. 
characteristics that of Colombo. Kandy, from its 
position, shares in the climate of the western 
coast, bat from: the frequency of the mountain 
showers, and its situation ‘at an elevation of 1,600: 
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cooler tamperatare. At Trincomalee the climate 
bears a general resembianecte that ofthe India 
peninsula south of Madras. Im the extreme 
north of the island therppninenla of Jaffaa and the 
vast plains of Neura-k-alawa, and the Waury, form 
a third climatic division from the rest of Ceylon. 

In connection with the subject of “‘ climate,” 
one of the most important inguiriee is the 
probable effect on the health and constitatton of 
a European, produced by a prolonged exposure to, 
and unvarying temperature, upwards of 30 degrees 
higher than the average of Great Britain, but to 
this the most tranquilising reply ie the assurance 
that mere heat, to a degree beyond that of Ceylon, 
is not unhealthy of itself. 

Everything here contributes an exciting sym- 
pathy, the glad surprise of the natural scenery, 
the luxury of verdure, the tempting novelty of 
fruits, and food, and all the unaccustomed attrac- 
tions of a tropical home. 

The Island abounds ‘in every requisite for the 
table, fish, flesh, and fowl, game of all kinds, fruit 
and vegetables of every description, the former 
wholesome, but with the exception of oranges, 
pine-apples, the luscious mango, and the indeserib- 
able ‘‘rambatan;” for want of horticultural 
attention they are of inferior flavour, and soon 
cease to be alluring. The Singbalese excel in 
making curries, each tempered by the delicate 
creamy juice expressed from the flesh of the cocoa- 
nut, after it has been reduced toa pulp. Although 
the luxuriant vegetation of Ceylon has at all times 
been the theme of enthusiastic admiration, its 
Flora does not probably exceed 3,000 phaenogamie 
plants. Two plants introduced from Malacca, the 
nutmeg and the mangustin, have beensuccessfully 
cultured at Colombo; the former figures in the 
exports from the island, the latter adds to the 
already abundant luxuries of the table. 

Amongst the greater proportion of euphorbias, 
and fleshy shrubs, the most conspicuous are 
acacias of many kinds, the wood apple, and the 
mustard tree of Scripture, which extends from 
Ceylon to the Holy Land; the mangosa, the satin 
wood, the Ceylon oak, and the tamarind, and 
ebony are examplegof the larger trees. 

‘Proceeding: southward onthe western. cosst-the 
brifitant Ixoras, Erythriens,: Buteas, Ionesias, 
Hidbiseas;-and a variety of flowering shrubs of 
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dour; on the trunks of the larger trees may be 
seen pepper-worte and other delicate creepers, 
chiefly convolvali, impomsess, the pitcher plant, 
whilst the orchidéas suspend their pendulous 
flowers from ‘the branches of the-trees; the bare 
roots, and lower parts of their stems are covered 
with fungi of the most gaudy colours, bright red, 
yellow, and purple. 

The east side of the island produces the iron- 
wood tree ; wild plantains penetrate the soil among 
the broken rocks, and in most spots the gracefal 
bamboo flourishes in groups; here peaches, 
cherries, and other European fruit trees, grow 
freely, but they become evergreens in this sum- 
mer climate; the tea plant has also been raised 
here successfully. Ascending to an elevation of 
6,500 feet to the mountain plateau of Mirea-Ellia, 
the dimensions of the trees diminish ; orchidacess, 
mosses, balsams, achanthacem, and the tree ferns 
rise from the damp hollows, and carry their grace- 
ful plumed heads, sometimes to the height of 20 
feet, on the Joftiest range of the hills; rhododen- 
drons are discovered, no longer delicate bushes, as 
in Europe, but timber trees of considerable height 
and corresponding dimensions, and every branch 
covered with a blaze of crimson flowers. These 
trees form the greatest ornaments of the forests, 
and when covered with flowers, as is the case on 
Adam's Peak, they appear at a distance, as if 
covered with vermillion; the Kuttoo-imbul, a tall 
tree, one of which produces these gorgeous flow- 
ers, and when they fall, the ground around eppears 
like a carpet of scarlet. The fig tree grows wild, 
and the indiarabber tree is widely diffused over 
the island, commonly called the snake tree, and is 
remarkable for its serpentine roots; the modila, 
the godakadura, or stryohaos nux-vomica, from the 
poisonous seeds of which strychnine is extracted ; 
the euphorbia tree, in Europe a mere greenhouse 
plant, of the innumerable creeping plants, palma, 
ten or twelve species are cultivated here ; the most 
majestic of the tribe are the talepat, the stem of 
which attains 100 feet, and each of its enormous 
fanlike leaves will form a semicircle of 16 feet in 
diameter, and cover an area of 200 superficial feet. 
One monstrous creeping: plant, called the great 
hollow climber, kas pods, some-of which are five 
feet long and six inches broad, with beautifal 
brown beans, #0 large that the natives hollow them 
out to make ornaments of. Timber trees, either 
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for export or domestic purposes, arenot abundant, 
exeepting in the low country. It hasbeen secer- 
tained that upwarde of 90 species are-found: in 
various parts of the island, which are: weed for 
timber or cabinet weods. lack, produeing fruit 
50 Ib. weight, used as food by the natives ; deel, for 
house and ship building, teak, sura, cadwberia, a 
bastard ebony of variegated colours, calamander, 
for cabinet work, its roots are used in veneers ; 
nidun, for building purposes, saffragan, of large 
scantling, for building purposes, tamarind, lime, 
orange, shaddoks, ebony, &c., &c. The: country 
is composed of decomposed quartz-feltspar, and 
pure quartz sand (the soil of the cinnamon groves). 

‘The zoology of the island are numerous, amongst 
which the following may be mentioned: elephants, 
buffaloes, wild and tame oxen, the elk and deer, 
wild boar, penguin, poreupine, bandicoot or pig 
rat, the tree rat, the coffee rat, squirrels, bears, 
leopards, jackals, ichnewmons, the flying fox, bats 
in multitude, monkeys in troops. The. birds 
number 320 species, rare in beautifal plumage. 
Reptiles, upwards of 100 species, of almost every 
description, among which are prominent the 
crocodile, tortoises, snakes, the cobra-capello, the 
boa, é&c., &¢. In compiling the foregoing article, 
several authors (Hoffmeister) have beenoansulted, 
but the greater part of the information has-been 
derived from Sir J. E, Tennent's excellent work op 
Ceylon, 1860, 

Travellers proceeding to Madras perform a sea 
voyage (four days frem Ceylon to Madras)—nothing 
interesting. 

=tMADRAS, 
Madraj, Mandir-raj, bat called by. the natives 
Chennapatanam, the city of Chennappa. (Coro- 
mandel Coast), first British settlement in India, 
1689. 

Population, 400,000. 

Horsus.—The Prince Albert, Vain Mudeliars, 
family, Myrtle Grove House, good; but the 
others are very bad indeed. Tariff—the same as at 


W. T. Denison, K.C.B.; Seoretaries, A. J. Arbuthnot, 
Esq.,and J.D. Sim, Esq; Supreme CourtofJudics- 
ture, Chief Justice, Hon. Sir C. H. Scotland; Eat. § 
Puisne Justice, Hen. Sie Adam Bittieston; Knt.; 
Bishop, The Right Bev. F. Gell, D.D.; Comesander- 
in-Chief, Lient.-Gen Str James Hope Grant, 3.C | 
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Cxus.—This institution, which is admirably con- 
ducted, has superseded the necessity of hotels; 
here board and residence can be had on very mode- 
vateterms; and it contains accommodation for @ 
great number of persons; open from 6 a.m. to 
2pm. 

Paice or Srzcix.—Sovereigns worth 10} Rupees. 

Baw Norxs worth Rupees 10 per £1. 

Momsoow (rainy season) commences about July, 
and ends about December. The N.E. monsoon 
begins on the 15th October, and then the storm 
flag is hoisted at the master attendant’s flagstaff, to 
warn persons from attempting to land. Hottest 
months, May and Jane; coolest months, January 
and February. Lowest range, 75°; highest range, 
240°, 

Ice House at South and 24 Second Line Beach, 
open from 6 a.m. to sunset, except on Sundays, 
awhen it closes at 8 a.m. ‘Tariff, 1 anna (14d.) per-Ib. 

Orrtce Hovrs.—16 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Passrorts.—Sce page 33. 

EcvxcraicTe.gonara to Bombay, Calcutta, Point 
de Galle, Kurrachee, &c. 

Newspapers. — Morning Chronicle, Spectator, 
Atheneum, Examiner, and numerous daily journals. 

‘TRADRSMEN.—Upholsterer, Deschamp, Mount 
Road; Booksellers, Pharoah and Co., Bradshaw's 
‘iuide Depot ; Confectioners, Laybourn and Co. 

RalLwars.— Madras line, open to Arcooum 
Junction (for Timputty, on N.W. branch), Arcot, 
‘Sripatore (for Bangalore} Coimbatoor (for the 
Nieigherries), Palghaut, and Beypore, on the Mala- 
bar coast ; 405 miles. See lime Tables, at end of 
book. 

Drrecrory.—Messts. Barrie and Co.. Vepery, 
dealers in Currie, Malligatawney Paste and Chu- 
dures, 

Bawkers.—The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

TravELLine Conveyances.—By dawk (dak), in 
4 palanquin borne by four natives, accompanied with 
arelay of four men, who relieve each other at in- 
tervals). If a traveller wishes to proceed into the 
interior by this mode of conveyance, he must give 
the Postmaster General of the Presidency notice of 
his intention, and orders will then be forwarded to 
ali the officials on the line of route to have bearers 
in attendance. The expenses of the journey, together 
with an additional sum to cover any extra charges 
that may occur, must be placed in the hands of that 

‘onary, to prevent any delay on the part of the 
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traveller in not pursuing his route as previously in- 
dicated. This mode of travelling is performed by 
night and day. A guide at night, with « lighted 
torch, runs by the side of the palkee to guard the 
traveller from the attacks of wild beasts, and to show 
the bearers the route. He feeds his torch with oil 
from a leathern bottle slung at his side. By 
Budgerow, a boat of about 50 to 70 tons burthen. 
It has a decked cabin, which is sub-divided into 
three rooms. As voyages of 1,000 miles are performed 
by these vessels, the traveiler must not only take 
with him a set of servants, but also a store of all 
eatables and drinkables; only butter, milk, rice,fowls, 
firewood, and water being obtained at the villages 
he may pass on the river. 

SalLine Vesskis constantly to China, United 
States, Australis, &c. Steamers ply on Cochrane's 
canal. The East India Irrigation Company has 
been formed; the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company is in good work. 

Banxs.—Agra, Oriental. 

Sream Pacxets.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
steamera,with the mails, arrive here, outward-bound, 
on the 9th and 25th of every month, and then sail 
for Calcutta. Those homeward-bound arrive from 
Calcutta on the 13th and 27th of every month, and 
then sail for Ceylon, Aden, Suez, Alexandria, Malta, 
Marseilles, Gibraltar, and Southampton. 

SanatortuM.—Should the traveller suffer from 
sickness, the Nellgherry Hills can be reached in less 
than seven days by carriage. The principal station 
is called Ootacamund, at which the temperature is 
about 56, Sir Francis Head's account of these 
hills should be perused. Here the Lawrence Asy- 
lums for the orphan children of soldiers have been 
erected, in memory of the late distinguished and 
lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, who was killed at 
the siege of Lucknow, to which Lords Canning 
(8500) and Harris (£200) subscribed. Twenty 
children are admitted. The edifice cost £5,000. 

Bree ey Converances. — Tariff, see Bombay. 
Bucorgs, 4 Rupee per turn. Baill to Coimbatoor, 
for the Nilgiris bills. 

Ovzatanp Matzs are made up daily to Bombay, 
Calcutta, and the interior of the country, and are 
dispatched from the General Post Office. 

Most REMARKABLE Oxsecrs, vis. :—Supreme 
Court, Government House (its banqueting room), 
Madras Club~ (handsome building), the College, 
Medical College, Statues of Sir Thomas Bfunro and 
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the Marquis of Cornwallis, Ice House, Custem House. | grand and magnificent, the Industrial Exhi- 
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Amusements. — Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, | Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. C. Beadou. North- 
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the Marquis of Cornwallis, Ice House, Castem House. 


 Voneygar Choultry, Fort St. George, Post Office, 


“ 


way Terminus, &c. 
he Cathedral containsa beautiful east window, ex- 
hitely executed by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, 
Jouthampton Street, Strand, consisting of three 
te semicircular beaded lights, 13 feet long by 5 
twide, representing in coloured glass—Ist, The 
tlsm of Jesus Christ; 2nd, The Saviour’s 
arance to Mary at the Sepulchre; 8rd, The 
‘ension. Tke aide windows, which are also very 
sdsome, were designed and executed by Archibald 
+e, Esq, of Madras, the architect. 
“he districts of Vepery and Parsawakam; the 
sod (2 mile long and } mile broad); Triplicane 
te Mussulman quarter); Chepuk Gardens, in 
ich stands the palace of the former Nawabs 
‘Karnatak, with some fine chambers. 
‘Alwarpeta Cemetery in Black Town, Writers’ 
uildings, Arsenal, Lighthouse, St. Andrew’sChureh, 
te Mint. 
“he Esplanade, the University, Roman Catholic 
thedral, Church Mission Soclety, Armenian Church, 
blar Orphan Asylum, College, Observatory, Hor- 
Itural Society’s Gardens, where the band plays 
ry Tuesday evening. 
| Moser InTERestine OnsEcrs 1x THE VICINITY.— 
. Thomas’ Mount, the villas of the native and 
ropean merchants and officials, situated in large 
ympounds and handsome gardens. The villages 
Attspurum, Perumbur, Rayapuram, Tandiaondu. 
Vasarvalli, Ennur (Ennore), and the Red Hills. 


Hiwrs.—Landing is now effected by means of the 
aew plier, instead of the Masullah boats. The tra- 
teller wi'l act wisely to wear spectacles on his first 
arrival, a8, owing to the absence of all shade, and 
the pale yellow cast of the houses, the glare of 
the scorching sun is peculiarly detrimental to the 
sight. If he intends to remain at this Presidency the 
Yoner he fixes upon a bungalow and removes to it 

19 better. At all events, he will find good accom. 

ndation, at moderate charges, at the Club House. 


‘cHooLs.—The Christian Vernacular Society has 

iegs than 354 schools, attended by 12,526 pupils, 

\  Daverage annual cost of 8s. per head. Instruc- 

4 Is afforded them in the Kanarese, Malayalim, 
halese, Tamil, and Telegu languages. 

AmusEMENTs. — Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, 

Native Marriage Processions, at times extremely 
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grand and magnificent, the Industrial Exli- 
bition, &c. 

Curnewcy.—Accounts are here kept the same 
as at Calcutta, 

For more minute details of this Presidency, sce 
Bradshaw's Hand-Book to Madras. 

‘Travellers proceeding to Calcutta perform ases 
veyage (3 days from Madras to Calcutta). Nothing 
whatever of interest is passed except a few native 
boats, and occasionally a homeward-bound steamer. 
About 100 miles distant from Calcutta the vessel 
enters the Hooghly river. The view which bursts 
upon the traveller's eye is beautiful in the extreme. 
‘The scenery on both sides of the river is that of 
a perfect paradise, for there appears an eternal 
verdure, whether it is approached in the hot or 
inthe rainy season. In many places the banks of 
this majestic stream are so high that the sharp 
angles of the river very closely resemble promon- 
tories. The beauty of the follage which waves 
ever the wooded heights must be viewed to be 
appreciated. Here are to be seen the bamboo 
flinging its long branches down as gracefully as the 
willow, the magnolia, which is so common in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, the babool, whose 
flower is tufted of a golden colour, and which emits 
80 power‘ul and delicious a acent that the air seems 
at times entirely impregnated with its fragrant per- 
fume. So rich and well-wooded are the banks of 
this river that the City of Palaces (the capital of 
British India, as Calcutta is termed) is entirely 
shaded from the sight, until the steamer approaches 
close to its anchorage, and then the view of the towa. 
is splendid and magnificent in the extreme. 


=tCALCUTTA, 
(On the river Hooghly, belonging to the Engliah 
since 1668; so called from Kali, “a goddess,” 
and Cuttah, a “‘temple”). 

Population, about 600,000. 

Horets.— Many very large and commodious. 
Tariff as at Bombay. Auckland the best. 

Civit, &c., AUTHORITIES.—Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, His Excelleney the Right Hon. 
Sir John L. M. Lawrence, G.C.B., G.M.S.L; Sec- 
retaries, E. C. Bayley, Esq., E. H. Lushington; 
Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency, Sir Hugh H- 
Rose, G.C.B., K.8.I. Government of Bengal — 
Licutenant-Governor, Hon. C. Beadou. North- 


Western Provincés of Bengal-Lieutenant-Governor, 
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‘Hon: E. Drummond. Punjanb—Licutenant Go- 
vernor, Sir R. Montgomery, K.C.B. Supreme 


Court of Judfeature, Chief Justice, Hon. Sir Barnes | 


Peacock, Knt. Bishop of Calcutta, The. Right 
Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, D.D. 

Here conveyances of every description: ave te be 
obtained at the Bombay tariff. Buggies — Rupees 
2 per taro. 

Monsoors (rainy senson) commence in June 
and end about October; hottest month, May; 
coolest month, January. During the south-west 
one, which sets in about the end of April, the tidal 
‘wave generally dashes up the Hooghly river from 
side to side, at the rate of 20 miles per hour. All 
boats then make for the centre of the river, where 
the wave does not curl and break over. Ships often 
part their cables. The lower part of the river isthen 
about elght feet higher than the upper portion (the 
tide rising that number of feet per minute). The 
height of the Bore varies from five to twelve feet. It 
is dangerous, never breaks on both sides; deep 
water destroys its force, but shaHiow water and sand- 
banks bring it out most prominently. 

Thermometer—Lowest range, 52°, highest range, 
140°, 

Price of Specie—Sovereigns, Rupees 104 each; 
bank notes, Rupees 10 per 2. 

Office hours frum 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Electrie telegraph to Bombay, Madras, Kedjeree, 
Ceylon, Kurrachee, and the principal towns in India. 
Overland Mails are made up at Post Office to Bom- 
bay and Madras, dally—time of transit 8 days in 
going, conveyed by runners who carry the packets, 
running at fall speed from station to station, situate 
9 miles distant from each other, at which places 
fresh relays of men are constantly in readiness to 
proceed with the bags. A special post for the con- 
voyance of letters and newspapers to England by 
the Bombay Mails of the 9th and 24th, leaves 
Calcutta on the Istand 16th of every month. 

Rarcwars.—East Indian, to Benares and Delhi; 
open throughout. Eastern Bengal to Kooshtee 
for Dacca. Calcutta and 8. Eastern, to the mouth 
of the Ganges,see Time Tables at end of Book. 

Travet.ine Conveyances.—Dawks, budgerow, 
boats, river steamers; horse dawk between this 
Place and Delhi. On horseback—this mode must 
‘be adopted where a dawk has not been established, 
and when se journeying the traveller should rise at 
5 a.m., and after taking a cup of coffee and acrast, 
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mount his nagy trevel: about 20 milea, tekisy 
care:to send his servants.on befere him with hi 
tent and baggage, and as seen..sa;the sun is wel 
up fn the horizon his tent should: be pitched J+ 
a shady greve. The Keranchic. (Kidrapore) oom 
nibus is similar in shape to an olf .fe 
hackney coach, with the windows all open, 
having a low seat for the driver in frent. It 
raised on springs high above the four wheels, 
boned large-bodied ponies are harnessed te Me 
bamboo pole thus, an old worn-out dotey, 
has served as a turban cloak and sheet, is used. 
connecting the tathoos (ponies) to the 
‘The driver is seated.on a small perch in front, 
most perilous position ; the crasy vehicle goes %, 
at a.railway express rate, and waving from 
side at every move of the ponies, over which 
Jehu has ne contrel, but keeps hurrying and 4 
them along at a most fearful rate. It 
contains six passengers, ard is the favourite 
vehicle of the British tars stationed here (Caleu! 
who have a great penchant for these rickety 
veyances, and when Jack's ashore he hires — 
‘They are obtainable (or rather ply) at Kidnaper| 
Road, Keranchee, and start for several Hlaces fra 
5 to 6 miles distant from Calcutta. 
Newsrarens. — Friend of India, i 
nglishman, Eastern Star, Mofusiite Gavetis, 
journals, and the English newspapers, on 
arrival of every mail, cam easily be procured of 
booksellers. 
Banxens.—The Oriental Bank Corporation. 
Coat Miwus.—Thosa of Bussareh Kos 
Megeab, Russoh, Toposi, are all working extrem 
well, but those of Taunksoley are not s0 product 
Leeat ADmmusraation is conducted by a Ch: 
Jastice and Puime Judge. ne. 


Srzam Pacxets.— Peninsular and Oriental (tut 
pany’s Steamers (J. H. De Salis, Esq., Agest 
arrive on the 18th and 29th of every month withy | - 
the English mails, and depart with the homeward |... 
bound Mails for Madras, Ceylon, Singapore, 4 <1 
Hong Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, Manilla, Ader, 
Alexandria, Malte, Marseilles, Gibraltar, and Seu! 
ampton on the 1¢th and 24th of every months 

Israxvs oF Kraw.—It is intended to cut § 
canal (12 miles long) across it, at the 3. extremity 


yu 


it 


of the Siam kingdom, as such will save 1,175 miles 
in the distance from)Caleutta to China. 
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a RemarxaBLE OBJECTS; vis.:— Landing 
-—— (or Gauts). 
mment House, Suspension Bridge (over 
hich encircles the town). 
‘William, Column to the memory of Sir 
Ochteriony, Post Office. 


tial Gardens (on the lett bank of the river). 
p's College, Library, Chapel, Maidan (0 
plain), Aqueduct, Town Hall (a beau- 
6)- 
der Dewanee Adawlut (principal Court, 
fee), Racket Court, Bengal Club, Basaars, 
Hall, Writer's Buildings, Mint, Tanks, 
the Loll Diggie. 
Baxaar, Dog’s Hospital, Dock Yards. 
lof Bengal, Jesuits’ Coltege, ‘Theatre, Medical 
» The Mahomedan (QMadrisss) College. 
pmedan and Hindoo Mosques and Pagodas. 


pusie Institute. For minate details of this 
moy s0¢ Bradshaw's Hand-Book to Bengal. 

. Inrenestine PLACES anp OBJECTS IN 
ip NITY, viz.—Banks of the Ganges, Artillery 
4 > at Dum Dum (distant 12 miles), Barrack- 


a a ce for the Governor-General. Here some of 
» - atongal native troops mautinied in 1857 5 several 


a 1s DOW permanently quartered here. 
«” | bo Temples called Mhuts (eather larger than 


ius} bres, and resembling them in shape), near the 


} bus Gauts (or wide fights of steps on the banks 
1), heriver); Barracks) containing 6 or 6 regiments. 
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(Oppesite to Barrackpore), which is considered the 

finest town in British India, and isthe station of the 

missionaries of Bengal. The College, with its beaa- 


tifa pinnacles, the ‘castellated houses of the native 
residents, and thelr luxuriant and tastefully arranged 


jens. 

SaNAaTARIUM, viz.—Darjeling Mountain, belong- 
ing to the Sinchul range. Tais temperate climate can 
be reached easily in four days; it is 7,800 feet above 
the level of the sea—thermometer, 55°. 

‘Auvskuents, vis.:—Theatve, Concerts, Nautches, 
Jackall, Wild Buffallo, Boar, and Tiger Hunting (the 
Calcutta Hunt keep & good pack of dogs: here), Cheeta 
(Leopard) and Antelope coursing, Deer Stalking 
and Bustard Shooting, Horse Racing, Yachting, &c. 

Native FesrtvaLs—DMost of which areconducted 
with such pomp and ceremony that all travellers 
should witness them, yiz.s—The Dusserah (takes 
piace about the end of September), & Hindoo festival 
which occupies four or five days. The Churok 
Poojah, a Hindoo festival, which lasts four days. The 
Ruth Jatra (the airing of the images), when the 
Juggernact’s car is drawn by thousands of coolies. 
TheMoburrum (Mahomedsn festival) which occupies 
eight days, and is celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The Buckra Eade or Goat Sacrifice 
(Mahomedan festival). The Bhearer (Mahomedan 
festival). The scene exhibited on the banks of the 

Ganges on the evening of its celebration is truly 
magnificent. 

CunnEnoy.—Accounts are kept here in current 
pice, current annas, current rupees, and sicca 
rupees, thus:—12 current’ pice make 1 current 
anna; 16 current annas make 1 current rupee; 


‘Lgly current rapee make 1 sicca rupes. 
Banas.—Bengal, Agra, and Crfental. 
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ROUTE 5.—SERAMPORE—BOMBAY. 


ROUTE V. 


ADEN TO BOMBAY. 


Those proceeding from Aden to Bombay perform 
0 ea voyage (8 days in steamer).—The appearance 
of Aden on leaving the roadstead is rather pleasing, 
as its bold blue conical peaks are seen receding 
in the distance, and the bamboo huts vanish from 
the eye. No glimpse of land is obtained until the 
steamer nears the harbour of Bombay. About 700 
miles from Aden, and 100 miles north of the route 
followed by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
Steamers, lie the Kooria Mooria Islands, which 
were surveyed by Commander Haines, of the late 
Indian Navy, in 1836. The group consists of five 
islands: Hallanes, the largest; Jibblea, 16 miles 
distant; Haske, Soda, and Gourjoud, a small point 
of rock sticking up out of the sea. The last three 
are close to Hallanea. Jibblea, on which island 
only guano was found, of an inferior description to 
the Peruvian, was worked for some time by a 
Liverpool firm, but ultimately abandoned. The 
island has five natural harbours, all more or less dan- 
gerous; and cargo sent off to ships in boats often gets 
swamped, Hallanea, the largest of the group, is 
only approachable in fair weather, and will be noted 
as one of the Jete Red Sea Telegraph Company, 
abandoned by the officer in charge, by order, in 
April, 1862, after the continued failure of the cable 
to Aden. The climate of this island is beautiful; 
and in a small bay on the north is a well of sweet 
water, not 200 yards from high water mark, 

Bombay is not so named from the Portuguese 
words bom (‘good”) and bahia (“bay”), as generally 
stated, but from Mumbaia (the name of a place 
in Guzerat), and which the English obtained in the 
year 1662, as part of the dowry of the Princess 
Catherine ef Portugal, who was married to Charles 
II. in 1660. It §s approached soon after passing 
some rather dangerous dark coloured rocks, on 
which several large vessels have been wrecked, 
and many lives lost. 

If the packet make the harbour in the day time, 
the view is exceedingly picturesque, for as soon as the 
roadstead is neared the fort les with its numerous 
buildings on the left; on the right are the beauti- 
fal verdant hills studded with bungalows, whilst far 
in the distance are to be seen the superb Ghauts, 
towering to the skies. As soon asthe steamer is 
discerned by the look-out at the flagstaff’ on the 
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top of the light-housc, situated on the small 
leland of Colaba (now joined to Bombay by = 
causeway), 4 gun is fired, and the mail signal 
hoisted up to its peak, which is then telegraphed all 
over the island from the different signal-posts, and 
by electric telegraph to Madras and Calcutta. This 
island is now formed into a sanatarium, the troops 
having been remeved to Poona, Should the 
vessel, however, make this port at night, as it 
approaches the guard ship, it generally throws up 
two blue lights, which are answered by that 
vessel. A gun is fired, and she then proceeds 
steaming up to the anchorage. The mail is landed 
immediately, after which passengers are permitted 
to go on shore. The landing is easily effected in 
bunder boats, which are large, commodiously ar- 
ranged, and well manned. The ascent to the city is 
up a flight of stone steps, called Apollo Bunder, 
which extend to a small Platform, on which is 
Placed a formidable battery of artillery. Palan- 
quins areat hand toconvey thetravellers to the hotels 
in the fort, the road to which is most wretcbedly 
lighted with a few old-fashioned oil lamps, similar 
to those formerly used in England, but gas is about 
being introduced. As the traveller rounds the 
corner to enter the fort, he passes the gates of the 
Dockyard. Close to this spot, in 1851, was killed 
the gallant Commodore Hawking, of the East India 
Navy, in consequence of having been thrown from 
his carriage. The baggage is left on board until 
the following morning, when it is examined by the 
custom house officers and sent on shore, and travel- 
lers must repair to the Custom House to obtain it. 


=t BOMBAY. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER OF INpua 

(Malabar Const, belonged to the English since 1662.) 

Population, 675,000. In 1716 it was only 160,000. 

Horsrs.—Adelphi, the principal, at Bycullas 
comprising the Adelphi and Adelphi Family Hotel, 
which as the name indicates is exclusively for 
families. Proprietor, Pallonjee Pestonjee. Hope 
Hall, Mazagon (24 miles from the Fort). Claren- 
don, at Byculla, Tariff—Rupees 5 per diem, for 
board and lodging, which includes small bed-room, 
use of general apartment, coffee at 6a m., breakfast 
(dejefinér a 1a fourchette), 10 a.m., tiffin Quncheon), 
1 p.m., dinner, 7 p.m. Pale ale, 12 annas=Is. 6d. 
Per bottle. All wines, spirits, pale ale, soda water, 
&e., ate charged. according to quality. 
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coememerins.—Gevemnor, His Excellency, Sir 
Beste: E. Frere, K.0.B.; Chief Secretary, H. L. 
Anmdeneon, Eaq.; Private Secretary to Gorernor, J. 
Ry Arthur, Req; Oommander-in- chief, Licutenant- 
General Gir-W. R. Mansfield, K.C.B.; Supreme 
Gourt of Judicature, Chief Justice, Hon. Sir Mat- 
thew. Bighaed Sausse; Bishop of Bombay, The 
Right Bev. John Harding, D.D. 

Badgerow-Boats, Rupees 5 per diem; hire of 
ehigram or carriage, Rupees 5 per diem; hire of 
horse, Rupees 8 per dtem ; hire of palkee, Repees 14 
per diem ; hire of palkee, Rupees 30 per measem, 
hire of palkee, each turn, Rupees }; hire of boat 
for landing from veseels, Rupee 4 per person; bug- 
gies, Hie old-fashioned London cabs, ply for hire 
about the fort—tariff, Rupee 4 per turn ; coolies, who 
carry pareels or goods, # Rupee each per diem. 

Buliock train to Agra, with passengers, in 10 days 

‘Head Quarters of the Bombay Army. 

EnGLisa Paystcians AND SunGEons.—Dr. Diver, 
Matabar Hill, and Fort. Dr. Fogerty, Mazagon, 
and Fort. Dr. Miller, Byculla. 

Ene. Cuemists.—Treacher and Co.; Rogers 
and Co. 

AMUSEMENTS.--Theatre, concerts, nautch (native) 
dancing, native festivals. 

BooxsriLz2—(Bradshaw's Guide Office), Thacker 
and Co, 

Cowsvis.—French, M. Jules Barthelemy; Per- 
alan, Consul resident. Swedish, J. G. Volkart,Esq- 


Mowsoons (rainy season) commence about mid- 
dle of June and end about middle of October; 
hottest months, April and May—ayerage heat 96° 
to 100° in the shade; coolest month, January. 

‘Thermometer—Lowest range, 52°; highest range 
140°, 

Rents are very high, 

CLoTaING To BE WoRN—At all seasons, woollens, 
elther thick or thin; white being seldom worn now. 


Assurance ComPanies—Many English Com- 
panies have Agencies here; .as the London and 
‘Liverpool, Alliance, Imperial, Royal, Phoenix, &c. 
Bombay Marine Insurance (hesd-quarters).—Secre- 
tary, G. Foggo; agents in London, Forbes, Forbes 
and Co. 

Evaorean Banxens—Messrs. Forbes and Co., 
‘Wm. Michsel and Co,, Wallace and Co. Peninsular 
and Oriental-Steam Packet Company’s Agent— 

John Ritchie, Esq. 
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Paice or Srecim—Sovereigns about Rupees 19 
4 Annas; bank notes Rupees 10 per £. 

Office hours in this presklensy,'fsom 10 a.m. to 
4p.m. 

The Khoia and Mahomedan merchants have 
formed joint stock companies, to open firms in 
London. 

BRattways— Great Indian Peninsular, open 
through to Sholapore, 2764 miles from Bombay ; 
and also to Shoegaum, 337 miles distant The 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central Line is now opened 
to Ahmedabad. 

Srzam Pacxets.—Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
Pany's vessels arrive here outward-bound from 
Aden on the 10th and 26th, and sail homeward. 
via Aden, aboutthe ldth and 29th. Overland mails 
are made up at the General Post Office, every fort. 
night; to Madras, Calcutta, &c., daily; Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company's veasels to Kurrachee 
and places on the Indus, Gos, Cochin, Calicut, and 
Colorubo. 

Nawsrarens.—The Bombay Gazette, Times of 
India; and most English papers. 

Maeazinzs.—Cheseon and Woodhall’s Miscel. 
lany. The Guzerat Tract and Book Society 
printed, in 1860, 854,800, pages, and 17,851 booke. 
The Griyandipak, ‘‘ Lamp of Knowledge,” an excel- 
Jent periodical, 

Dawxs.—See Table of Distances. 

Dak Travelling, 8 annas (1s.) per mile. 
“ Bradshaw's Handbook to Bombay.” 

Historica, Remrniscaences.—In 1859, a violent 
shock of an earthquake was experienced. The 
raltway labourers employed by-Mr. Faviell on the 
Ghat railway, between Ooney and Khandalla, shot 
an European overseer (Mr. Curran), of whom 300, 
chiefly Mhangs, were captured, but the others 
escaped to Sattara. In April, that celebrated 
philanthropist, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., 
aged 76, died, and his will was proved under 84 
millions sterling. 1660: ‘Sir Cursetjee visited 
England, and made a tour of the United Kingdom. 

Banks.— Bombay (Government); Oriental; 
Commercial; Agra and United Service; Bank of 
India, Australia, and China; Mercantile Bank of 
India; London and China; Central Bank cf Wes- 
tern India; Royal Bank of India; Comptoir a’ 
Escompte de Paris, 

Most REMARKABLE|OByKC7:, viz.:—Mint, Town 


See 
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Hall, St. Thomas’ Church, Dock Yard, Custom 
House, )'arracks, Bazaars, Secretariate Office (all 


within the fort). 
Elphinstone College, Esplanade, Scottish Church, 

Grant Medical College, New Dispensary, Jamsetjee 

Jejeebhoy’s Parsee Benevolent School, Hospital. 
Byculla Church, Nourojee Hill, Mazagon Viaduct, 

Tanks, Bishop's House (Byculla). 
Supreme Court, Ice House, Cotton Screws, Post 

Office, Monument to Lord Cornwallis on the Esplan- 

\de, Gunpowder Works (Mazagon). 

. United Service Institution, opened in Oct., 1860. 
Theatre, Bombay Asiatic Society and Museum. 
Cathedral, with Chantrey’s monument of W. 

Sabington, B.C.S. 

Byculla Club House, Horse Bazaar, Dog Hospital. 
Mosques, Hindoo Temple, Parsee Augiarree, or 
fre Temple. 
Observatory, Lighthouse, Museum and Gardens, 
pened in 1862, Cemetery. 
Parsee Priest's Residence. 
Railway Terminus, Castle, Water Works. 
Cotton Mills, 23,566 spindles, and 240 looms at 
wk, Oriental Spinning Company. 
Khojs Mahomedan School. 
bailors’ Home, Wellington Fountain. 
Fortifications on the middle ground. 
Dyster Rock, manned with Armstrong guns, &c. 
Most INTERBSTING OBJECTS AND PLACES IN THE 
cimity, viz.:—Parell (distant four miles, where 
») Governor resides, and for some time the abode 
the late Duke of Wellington), the villas and 
talons of the wealthy natives and European 
rchants in the beautiful suburbs of Colaba, 
zagon, Girgaum, Malabar Hill, Breach, Candy, 
\Chingpoogley, Back Bay, where the Elphinstone 
tks are being constructed, and the building of a 
’ of houses from Colaba to Malabar Point. The 
ver of Silence (the Parsee burial-place) ; here it is 
tthe bodies of the whole of this caste, dying in 
hbay or its vicinity, whether of high or low degree, 
laid upon an iron grating and devoured by the 
ures. The Mahommedan burial grounds. The 
ish Cemetery at Girgaum. The Botanical 
Jens, School of Industry, Penisular and Oriental 
\pany’s Dock Yardat Mazagon. The magnificent 
alon of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, now made the 
~ditary seat of that family. The villages of 
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Jesuits, when this place was under the dominion of 
the Portuguese). Sulsette, the Ghauts, the Cause- 
ways of Colaba and Sion, the caves of Elepbenta, 
on the small island of Elephanta, Panwell, Callian, 
Marathi Fort and CatholicChurch at Sion. Sanata- 
riums, Matheran and Bandora close at hand. ‘The 
island of Goa, on which grows that singular vege- 
table, the “ Sorrowful Tree,’’ which only flourishes 
in the night, At sunset no flowers are to be seen, 
and half-an-hour after it is full of them. They 
yield a sweet perfume, but some of them fall off as 
soon as the sun shines: others close up, and many 
flower inthe night all the year round. Poonah, 
population 100,000, a considerable city, to which 
Europeans resort in the rainy season, reached 
by coach from Bombay. Mahabuleshwar Hills, 
distant 70 miles, mean annual temperature, 66° to 
68°, beautiful scenery, and easily reached by boats, 
via Panwell, or palkee. Here is afine arc cut in 
one of the basaltic temples, and on the rise of the 
Kistna river are some beautiful temples. The most 
lovely scenery is to be viewed at this spot. 
Hints.—Travellers who merely intend to sojourn 
here for a short time will do well to proceed on 
landing to the Hope Hall Hotel at Mazagon, distant 
4 miles from the Fort, and contract at the rate of 
Bupees 100 per mensem for board and residence, 
leisurely visit the lions of the place, make what 
purchases they may require, and if they have any 
letters of introduction, the etiquette of India requires 
that the same should be sent by a Sepoy (or belted 
messenger), with cards, and on the following day the 
sender must wait upon the party himself, either at 
hisoffice in the fort, between 12and 1 p.m., or at his 
residence at the same hour. On no account should 
he venture out in the sun without an umbrella, or 
else in & palanquin, which is carried by four bearers, 
who travel at the rate of four miles an hour, in which 
the traveller lays at full length upon a mattress, 
covered with morocco leather, and well stuffed with 
cocoa-nut fibre; the head is supported by pillows, 
and in front at the foot of the palkee is a shelf and 
drawer large enough to contain several books, &c., 
&c. If ofa sclentific turna visit to the Observatory 
(first opened and arranged in working order by 
Professor Olabar) will amply repay him for his 
loss of time, and a perusal of the meteorologica’ 
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April, 1887, untversally regretted, and its present 
able one, Lisutenant Ferguson, I.N., married tos 
daughter of the Astronomer-Royal of Greenwich, 
will fully develope how nobly this Institution has 
been conducted, and sbows the untiring energy and 
zeal in scientific pursuits of the European assistant, 
the late Mr. John Hyland Dunn, afterwards em- 
ployed on the Bombay Railway. If the traveller is 
destined to become a resident of this place, the 
sooner he fixes on a bungalow the better, as 
‘a long stay in that case ai an hotel is far from 
pleasant or desirable. In either case, whether 8 
visttor or resident, he will be ®t ruck with the 
motley appearance of the population of this island, 
for at this town are to be seen walkin™ Pout in the 
cool of the evening, in their national costume, 
English, French, Germans, Americans, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Parsis, Arabs, Armenians, Hin- 
doos Greeks, Abyssinians, Coolies, Native and Euro- 
pean Infantry and Cavalry, Banians, Persians, Jews, 
&c. The acting at the Bombay Theatre by the 
European officers is equal to any thing of the kind 
by professionals, and the performances are gene- 
rally exceedingly well attended. 

For more minute details of this Presidency, see 
Bradshaw's Handbook to Bombay, which includes 
Sindh and the Indus. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 


Ramwars, Tevecrarns, &c.—For details of 
this information see end of book. 


‘This extensive empire, which lies between 8° 4’ 
and 36° N. lat., and 99° 30’ E. long., comprises all 
the countrics situated between the mountains of 
‘Tartary amd Thibet on the north, Bootau, Assam, 
and the Bay of Bengal on the east, the Indian 
Ocean on the south, and the same ocean and Persia 
on the west, It is divided into four great 
divisions, viz. : Hindostan Proper (Hindoo, “black,” 
Persian, and Stan “ country”) which incindes the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and all the portion of 
the country which ltes to the north of the river 
Nerbudds. 

‘The Deccsn (south)-which contsins the provin- 
ces of Candeish, Dowlatabad, Visiapoor, the north 
part of Golconda, Berar, Orisea and the Circars. 
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south of the river Kistra, amd-the north western 
provinces, with the Punjaub (five rivers), Cabool, 
Scinde (new Egypt), Bhawalpore, and all-the states 
between Candahar ant Allatmbad. These divisions 
are about 2,000 miles Iong, 1,600 broad, contain 
nearly 1,300,000 square miles, and: are subdivided 
into four Preaideneies, viz., Bunaat, capital Cal- 
cutta (Kali, “goddess,” and-cuttah, “temple”’). 
Population, 41,498,608; area, 280,200 square 
miles. Mapeas, capital Madras, population, 
23,127,855; ares, 128,550 square miles. Bomnay, 
capital Bombay, population, 11,937,572; area, 
137,743 square miles. The Nonrz Wasrsan 
Provrsors, capital Agra, population, 30,110,407 : 
aren, 116,493 square miles, Punsavs, capitat 
Lahore, population, 14,794,611; ares, 100,406 
square miles. TzReiTorrms and Departments 
‘under the Government of India (i.e. the Viceroy), 
viz,, Oude, Nagpoor, Pegu, Tenasserim, Penang, 
Malacca, and Singapore, population, 14,165,161; 
area, 70,330 square miles. The entire population 
may be reckoned at 180,884,297, and its area, 
1,466,576 square miles. The country consists of ex- 
tensive plains, fertilised by numerous rivers, and 
interspersed with a few ranges of hills. The vege- 
tation is luxuriant, and the chain of mountains 
the loftiest in the world, the highest of which (the 
Himalaya), is about27,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and their formation gneiss. The climates and 
seasons are considerably diversified, owing to the 
difference of latitude and local situation. 


‘Tre Possessions OF THE TRIBUTARY AND INDEPENDENT 
‘STATES IN INDIA ARE:— 


STATES. Capitals, 
‘The Nizam’s Doninions ‘Hydrabed 
Kingdom of Nepaul, Katmandoo 
Rajahship of Ber iagpore 
Scindia .... Hyderabad 
The Gulcow ‘Baroda 
ajahship of Rajpootan: {poor 
Gileftainshipot Kattiwar .. Amurelli 
Rajah of Sattara ve... Sattara 
French Possessions. Pondicherry 


Portuguese Possessions 

Its productions, manufactures, &c., are sal-am- 
moniac, muslins, calico, diamonds, indigo, opium, 
raw ailks, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, wrought 
silks, Cashmere shawls, rice, pepper, gold, saltpetre, 
cinnamon, castor oil, samu, tea, coffee, oilseeds, 
cardamans, ginger, capsicum, cumin, turmeric, 
pearls, chintzes, teak, tobacco, sandal wood, &c., 


“The Peninsula, which comprises the whole tract | hemp, flax, borax, apts lazull, bezoar, iron, coppe 
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coal. The mean temperature of the coldest 
month is about 62° That of the warmest 140°. 
The beauties of the scenery and architecture are 
proverbially grand, and the Himalayas, West Ghats, 
Nilgiri Hills, Cataracts of Gairsopps, Godak, &c., 
Falls of Kaveri, Cave Temples, Cyclopean Tombs, 
Pagodas of Southern India, Taj Mahal, and the public 
edifices of Agra, Benares, Calcutta, and Delhi, 
fully justify that assertion, and will amply reward 
the traveller for the toil and labour of 80 long s 
journey. 

‘The rafny season (monsoon) in Bengal beginsin 
July, Madras in October, and Bombay in June. 
‘The hottest month in Bengal and Bombay is May, 
and Madras, June. 


Cocoa nut, pappaw, mangoes, pine apples, plan- 
tains, pomegranates, pumplenoses, jacks, custard 
apples, leeches, guavas, melons, oranges, lemons, 
limes, grapes, soursops, almonds, gooseberries, 
strawberries, tamarinds, plums, figs, dates, citrons 
loquats, potatoes, cabbages, yams, cucumbers, brin, 
jalls, peas, beans, salads, artichokes, celery, beet, 
root, cauliflowers, nell-coll, mangosteens, jamroot, 
&c., all thrive well in this country. Antelopes, 
shiagushes, ponies, mules, sheep, Arabian camels, 
elephants, apes, monkeys, wild boars, bears, wolves, 
foxes, jackalls, hyenas, leopards, panthers, lynxes, 
buffaloes, musk weasels, bandicoots, snakes, lions, 
rhinoceros (with one horn), tigers, &., abound 
throughout this extensive territory. 

Maguificent temples and ruins are scattered all 
over the empire. The inhabitants aro generally 
indolent, crafty, subtle in the highest degree, and 
divided into various castes and sects, among 
which may be enumerated : 


The Brahmans (who recognise a supreme being 
in Brahma); the Jainahs (who profess a modified 
Buddhism); the Sikhs (who profess a religion 
which is a mixture of Brahminism and Islamism) : 
the Mussulmen (who follow the doctrines of aho- 
met); the Thugs (who believe their infamous 
robberies and murders to be under the protection 
ofa Deity); the Parsees (Parsis, » rich and most 
powerful caste, who follow the doctrines of 
Zoroaster,the worship of the ancient Magi,and whose 
influenee in Western India is powerfal and in- 
ereasing); the Hindoos (Hindus who follow the 
doctrines of their sacred books the Vedas, 
‘Vuranus, &c.). 
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‘The first notice that historians appear to have of 
this vast empire (the native name of which in the 
Sansorit language is Bharuta, but whese proper 
appellation should be Medhyama, the first monarch. 
of which was Bharnt) is in the year 2188 8.c. 
when Menu legislated in this kingdom, and who 
appears to have been 8 contemporary with Menes, 
who founded the Egyptian monarchy, and enacted 
laws, if-it were not that monarch himself. In 1772 
B. 0., the great Sesostris, king of Egypt, invaded 
it. The Bactrian and Medean kings seem to have 
passed through it, and to have encouraged their 
subjects to carry on an extensive and lucrative 
trade with this empire, by means of caravans, and 
the Persian Gulf, via the Route which it is in con- 
templation to re-open by means of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway. In 6228. 0., Darius Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, marched againet its inhabitants, In 
825 B. ., Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, 
invaded Western India, penetrated into Affghan- 
{stan, the Panjaub, up to the river Hyphasis(Be- 
cus), and crossed the Indusat Taxila (Attock). 
Upon the death of this monarch India sppears to 
have fallen to the share of Seleucus (at the parti- 
tion of Alexander's empire) who visited it in 300 
B.c. In 170 Antiochus the Great made an irrup- 
tion hither prior to his attempt to extermimate the 
followers of the Zoroastrian creed (the Parsees). 
‘This empire, after his unsuccessful attack, seems 
to have become quite a dead letter with historians, 
until 10004.p., when the Mahometans, under Maho- 
med of Ghizni made an irruption into it. In 1194 
4. D4 Mahommed Ghori, penetrated as far as the 
city of Benares, which incursion was followed in 
1221 a. D., by the invasion of the Tartar Khar, 
Genghis, who does not appear to have passed the 
Indus. In 1889, the Mongol Tartars, under Ta- 
merlane, invaded it and reached Delhi, which they 
plundered, In 1493 the bing of Portugal (John 
11.) commanded Bartholomew Dias to explore the 
coast of Africa, who doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thus opened this extensive countryto 
Buropeans, and in 1497 Vasco de Gama reached 
Calicut on the 29nd May, 1497. In.1535, itsentir 
conquest was effected by Sultan Baber, one of the 
descendants of Tamerlane, and the founder of th 
Mongol dynasty, from whom the empire was 
named the Mongol, and he himself styled the Great 
Mougol.. He was succeeded by his grandson Ak- 


bar, who( reigned from 1556 to 1606, with much 
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wisdom and discretion, and greatly enlarged his 
dominions, 
In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter 


to the Honourable Kast India Company, for fifteer: | 


years, and their expedition, consisting of five ships, 
saited from ‘Torbay on the 13th February, 1601, 
and reached Acheen (Sumatra), on June Sth, 1602. 
In 1609 the Company's charter was renewed by 
James I, and in 1612 the Company obtained from 
the court of Delhi permission to establish a factory 
at Surat (on the river Taptee, 147 miles north of 
Bombay); in 1640 also the graut of five miles of 
territory along the shore, and one mile inlend, with 
permission to build Fort St. George, Madras, which 
in 1658 was raised to the station of a Presidency. 
In 1688 Bombay, which the English bad then 
acquired by the marriage of Charles IL with Ca- 
therine of Portugal, was given over to tbe Company, 
became a Presidency and the seat of their gorern- 
ment, which had previously been at Surat, 

‘The Emperor Jehangire (his son) received Sir 
Thomas Roe, the first English ambassador. In 
2658 Aurungzebe, his son, dethroned his father, 
and reigned from 1658 to 1707 : during this period 
the Mongol empire attained its fall extent, which 
was at this period about 25 degrees in latitude, and 
25 in longitude; and the revenue at his command 
amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. His 
successors were all weak princes. 

In 1693 Calcutta and two adjoining villages were 
obtained. with the right to exercise judicial power 
over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications, 
which were soon constructed, and received the 
name of Fort William. This was also erected Into 
the Presidency of Bengal. After the death of 
Aurungzebe a number of weak princes succeeded 
each other, during whose government, in 1717, 
privileges were obtained from the native authorities 
which rendered the East India Company nearly 
independent, and which may in truth be regarded 
as the first great Charter of the English in India, 
Owing to the intrigues of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
Nadir Shab, the Persian usurper, invaded this em. 
pire in 1738, when Mahommed Shah was on the 
throne. During the reign of his successor, Achmed 
Shab, the empire fell to pieces, and nothing re- 
mained to the descendants of the great Tamerlane 
but the territory and city of Delhi. In 1746, La- 
bourdonnais, the French governor of Mauritius, 
too’ Madvas from the English, which was restored. 


atthe Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1748, by the 
death of Nizam-al-Mulk, the vice-royalty of the 
Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung (his son), and the 
Carnatic was governed by Anaverdy Khan; two 
pretenders appeared, and their claims were eup- 
ported by the French governor of Pondicherry 
: (Dupleix). Asuccessfu! battle was fought. Mizrapha 
Jung suceeeded to the Deccan; Chunda Sahib to 
the Carnatic. Anaverdy Khan was slain, and his 
son Mahommed Ali (the Nawab of Arcot) was put 
to flight. Dupleix became governor of India from 
the river Kistnah to Cape Comorin: he was, how- 
ever, superseded, and returned to France, and then 
that country lost for cver the opportunity of hold. 
ing the vast ewpire of India. In 1749, the Rohillas 
defeated the last Imperial army. The Iats (Hindoo 
Tribe) founded a separate state in Agra, Oude was 
seized by Mahommed Kooll, the Mahrattas took 
possession of the Deccan, Malwa, Guzerat, Berar, 
and Orisss, and the Mongol empire became merely 
nominal. In 1728, Achmed Shah was deposed, and 
Colonel Clive (Lord Clive) proceeded against 
Chunda Sahib in the Carnatic, who after main- 
talniog himself in the island of Seringam, sur- 
rendered, was put to death bya faithless Tanjorene, 
into whose hands he fell, and then Mahommed Ali 
was again placed on the throne. In 1756, the set. 
tlemeat and fort of Bengal were captured by Su- 
rajak Dowlah (Nawab of Bengal), who was de- 
throned by Colone! Clive, Mir Jaffier was placed on. 
the throne, and the French dispossessed of their 
settlement at Chandernagore. In 1760, Achmed 
Shab’s successor was murdered, and was succeeded. 
py hisson, Shah Alum (who then became dependent 
upon the English). Hostilities then began to 
spread all over the Coromandel coast. In 1761, 
Masulipatam was captured by the English; Pondi. 
cherry in 1762. In 1765 the Nawab of Oude and 
Shah Alum made an attempt to depose Mir Jaffier 
(who was seated on the throne of Bengal), but 
Colonel Clivedefeated them. Mir Jaffier, however, 
intrigued with the Batavian government, who sent 
seven large ships to the Hooghly to force a passage. 
These vessels were taken by the English. That 
privce died in 1765, ard Nussumsaib Dowla, his 
son, succeeded in 1766, The Northern Circar re- 
signed. In 1767, the Presidency of Madras was 
reduced to extremities by Hyder Ali (Sultan of 
Mysore), but peace was concluded with that prince 


in 1769. In 1772, Warren Hastings tecame Go- 


arent 
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vernor of Bengal, and he aided the Nawab of 
Onde to subjugate the country of the Rohillas, a 
gallant Affghan race. In 1773, an Act of Parlis- 
ment was passed which made the Governor- H 
General of Bengal Governor-General of all India. | 
‘These new regulations enacted by this measure 
concentrated the government of India. In 1274,/ 
hostilities broke out with the Mahrattas, owing te 
the Presidency of Bombay having affordod assist. | 
ance to a pretender against the Rajabs of Berar, | 
Those tribes occupying the west coast had risen 
upon the decay of the Mogul empire, and were 
now powerfnl in Tanjore, Berar, and Guzerat; 
their Peishwa resided at Poonab, and bis authority | 
extended to Aurungabad and Bezapore. In 1779 | 
these tribes formed an alliance with Hyder All, | 
and their united army, commanded by French ; 
officers, shook the British power in Southern India, 
and a French expedition threatened the Coroman- 
del coast. For upwards of two years Hyder Ali 
maintained his position in the Carnatic, but Sir 
Eyre Coote, in 1781, defeated him at Porto Nove 
and Pollalore. In 1782 peace was concluded with 


the Mahrattas, and the English obtained the excln- | 


nz 


General, Lord Teignmouth was recalled. On the 
arrival of Lord Mornington (the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley), hostilities were commenced against Tippoo 
Saib (to whom Bonaparte had intimated his inten- 
tion of subverting the English power in India)- 
General Harris attacked Seringapatam, which was 
invested, took it by assault, in which the Sultan 
himself was slain, divided his kingdom, and placed 
« British vassal on the throne. Tanjore was soon 
taken, its Rajah made prisoner, the whole of the 
Carnatic captured, and British authority then be- 
came supreme, from the river Kistnah to Cape 
Comorin. In 1803 a war broke out with the 
Rejahs of Berar, which ended successfully for the 
British, who pushed their conquests towards the 
north, captured Agra, and took possession of Dethi 
(the capital of the great Mogul). There victories 
obtained for them most advantageous terms, which, 
together with the island of Ceylon, ceded to the 
English at the peace of Amiens, extended the East 
India Compsny’s possessions over all the Eastern 
and the greater part of the Western coast of Indio 
On the rivers Ganges and Jumna, as far as Delhi, 
notwithstanding peace, war was renewed against 


sive right to trade in that part of India. In 1783 | Holcar, the Mahratta chief, on account of having 
Mr. Fox brought in his bill for the better adminis- | infringed on the English territorics, and expelled 
tration of affairs in India, which was rejected. In| the Sovereign (Pelshwa) of Poonsh, Arthur Wel- 
J784 peace was restored between England and | lesley (Duke of Wellington), Lords Lake and Har- 
France, which led to the termination of the war | court, completely routed that chief, his ally the 
between the British and Tippoo Saib (the son and | Rajah of Bhurtpoor, and effectively destroyed all 


successor of Hyder Ali), which took place at the 
peace of Mangalore. In this year Mr. Pitt brought 
in his Indian bill, the Board of Control was estab- | 
lished, and the India trade obtained a considerable ; 
importance, owing to the immente consumption of | 
tea from China, In 1785, the celebrated impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings took place. It lasted 
several years, aud ended in his acquittal. In 1790, | 
‘Tippoo Saib attacked the Rajah of Travancore, an 
ally of the English, who took the field in connec- 
tion with the Mahrattas, conquered Bangalore, but | 
was repulsed from Serirgapatam. In 1792, another 
expedition was undertaken against it, but peace was 
concluded under its walls. Tippoo Saib resigned 
half his territories, and agreed to pay a large sum, 
his two sons being left as hostages until the amount 
was paid. In 1793, the charter of the East India 
Company was continued until three years’ notice 
after March Ist 1811. In 1796, a rebellion took 


place in the East India army, and the Governor- 


French interest in the Peninsula, In 1806, Shah 
Alum died, and was succeeded by Akbar Shah (his 
second son), and the Honourable East India Com- 
pany now became the virtual rulers of this vast 
empire. His successor, Bahadah Shah, lately 
resided at Delhi, receiving, in public and private, 
homage whic} belonged to his station, but posses- 
sing not the shadow of power, and having a monthly 
stipend of £8,000, or 80,000 rupces, allowed him by 
the Honourable East India Company. He was in 
1857 proclaimed King of Hindostan by the Bengal 
mutineers. In 1811, an Act was passed continuing 
the charter of the East India Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, and openieg the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India, from 
April, 1814, under certain restrictions, and the 
b'shopric of Calcutta was created. In 1814, dis- 
putes arose between the Rajah of Nepaul and the 
British. This moyntain war was not successful, 
but'a peace-wai concluded in 1816, owing to the 
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victorious advance ef General Oehteriony, the con- | 

tested districts and mountainous passes were coded 
to the English, and their territories approached 
those of China. In 1817, the Pindarees (hordes of 


freebooters) tried to forma junction of theirforces | 


with the Mabrattas. They were, however, annihi- 
lated, an accession of territery obtained, the Indus 
became the boundary ef the British possessions, 


and the power of the Mabrattes was destroyed. | 


In 1824, the Burmese (a nation extending along 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal) made an 
incursion into the British frontier. Its principal 
seaport, Rangoon, was attacked and captured. In 
1826, hostilities were again commenced, and the 
British being victorious, obtained the annexation 
of the provinces of Aracan, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Zes, together with a large amount of 
money, as ap indemnification for the war. 
The Burmese eluded the terms of this treaty; 
Rangoon was again taken, and their king made to 
ratify the treaty of Ava. In the same year the 
fortress of Bhurtpoor was captured, the usurper 
made prisoner, and the lawful prince established 
on his throne. In 1833, an Act was passed, con- 
tinuing the charter of the East India Company till 
‘April 80th, 1854, the exclusive trade to China to 
cease from April 22nd, 1834. The Presidency of 
Agra was created, the Bishoprics of Bombay and 
Madras founded, and St. Helena, which had 
remained in possession of the East India Com- 
pany ever since 1600, with the exception of a short 
parted when the Dutch took it from them, given 
over to the British Government. In 1841 Lord 
Auckland, then Governor General, owing to the 
intrigues of the Russian government, resolved to 
interfere in Afghanistan, depose Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and place Shah Sujab on An 
insurrection broke out at Cabool, when Sirs Ww. H 
Macnaughten and A. Burnes, tho political residents 
at that court, were most basely and treacherously 
killed. In 1842 the British troops were obliged 
to retreat, and the whole army, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Brydon, killed or captured. Lord 
Ellenborongh then beeame Governor General, and 
Generals Nott and Pollock reached Cabeol, released 
all the English prisoners, and evacuated Affghan- 
istan. In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled, 
and was succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge (Lord 
‘Hardinge); in 1644 the Punjaub- passed into the 
hands of Share Singh (son of Ranjeet Siogh); in 
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1849 the Ameers of Soinde were deposed by Sir 
Charles Napier, and the whole country (24,000 
Square miles, with s population of 1,000,000), 
became subject to the British nation. After which 
the Marquis of Dalhousie held the Governor. 
Generalship, when another Burmese war broke out, 
but peace has been restored. In 1854 the East 
India Company's charter was again renewed, by 
Act of Parliament, the purport of which is still 
fresh in the minds of the public, In 1857, Lord 
‘Canning was appointed Governor-General, during 
whose administration a rapture with Persia took 
place, owing to that power having seized upon 
Herat, and a British foree has taken possession of 
Bushire in the Persian Gulf, and also of Moham- 
merah, considered by the Persians as impregnable, 
but peace has been signed and ratified. In May, 
1857, the Bengal Native troops stationed at Meerut 
rebelled against the Indian Government, and com- 
mitted the most diabolical atrocities, under the 
pretext that their caste privileges had been in- 
fringed upon. This very serious rebellion, the 
details of which have now become matter of his- 
torical record, and, therefore, not necessary for a 
work of this class, led to the deposition of the 
kiugs of Delhi and Onde, and subsequently, on the 
Ast of September, 1858, to the transfer of the whole 
of the East India Company's possessions to the 
entire control of the British crown. 1t is governed 
at home by a supreme council, consisting of a 
secretary of state, two under secretaries, assistant 
secretary, and fifteen members of council. 


SANATARIUMS IN INDIA, 
AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 


Colaba, fur troops from the interior of the 
Presidency; from Bombay, proceed per 
Bunder Route direct to Nagotna or via 
Bankote Nihar, from thence per palanquin 
(steam communication from Bombay and 
Panwell having been discontinued) or phae- 
ton to Mehabuleshwur. The entire distance 
is 70 miles, the mean temperature about 66°, 
the scenery extremely beautiful, and the 
breezes invigorating to a valetudinarian. 
Also Matheran and Bandera, considerably 
nearer, and both accessible by rail and palkes. 

From, Calcutta, )the Darjeling Mountain, 
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belonging to the Sinchul range, may be 
reached in fourdays. The mean temperature 
is about 56°, and the journey canbe performed 
by easy stages in a palanquin, 

From Madras the Neilgherry Hills are 
easily reached in a palanquin, in about six 
days, and the mean temperature at Oota- 
camund, the principal station, is about 58°. 

Hints.—All Europeans visiting these Sana- 
tariumsmust take with them their entire staff 
of servants, every particle of furniture they 
may require, as well as a store of eatables and 
drinkables, for the only accommodation that 
they will be ableto procureisthat ofanempty 
bungalow, at an enormously high rental, and 
@ very indifferently supplied bazaar, all pur- 
chases at which are paid for in hard cash, so 
that a sufficient quantity of rupees must also 
be taken to meet all current expenses. 


HINTS ON ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 

The traveller must, unless he has relatives 
at the Presidency to which he is bound, 
select one of the 

EUROPEAN HOTELS, 

The expense of board and residence at an 
Indian inn, which accommodation consists 
of four meals per diem, at a Zable d’Héw, 
V1Z.2 


A Cup of Coffee. at 6 A.M. 
Breakfast, d la Fourchette at 9 a.m. 
Tiffin (luncheon)...... 


Dinner, with Dessert . 
with the use of a.general sitting and billiard 
room and small bedroom is Rs. 5 (10s.) per 
diem, or Rs. 100 (£10) per month. There 
are no.extras except wines, beer, soda water, 
liquors, and spirits, all of which are charged 
for separately. 

CLUBS, 

If he is sojourning at Calcutta, he will 
procure admittance to the Bengal Club; 
should he be at Madras, he will find the 
Madras Club one of the most extensive and 
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striking edifices of the town, in which 
ample accommodation is provided for a 
number of persons, under most admirable 
regulations, and at moderate charges. Ac- 
mittance into the Byculla Club, at Bombay, 
can only be obtained by ballot. 

In choosing a private house, or 

BUNGALOW, 
the situation should be as dry and oper as 
possible, and on high ground; the walls 
as well as the beams ought to be carefully 
examined, in order to ascertain whether 
the former are damp, or the latter encrusted 
with that dreadful pest, the voracious White 
Ant. The grounds, or compound as they 
are termed in India, should contain that 
indispensable adjunct, a good deep well, the 
walls of which must be scrutinized as tu 
their firmness, and the bottom as to its depth 
and cleanliness—particular attention shoultl 
be bestowed upon this point, as the daily 
consumption of water in an establishment in 
India is immense; the household, baths, 
horses, &c., must all be supplied with thas 
necessary article, to purchase which, in case 
of there not being any well on the premises, 
necessarily amounts to a considerable sum, 
especially in the dry season (the month of 
May), when it frequently happens that five 
rupees, or 10s. per diem, is paid for the 
requisite supply. The cookhouses and sta- 
bling (both of which should be roomy and 
commodious, and in guod order) ought to be 
situated at some distance from the house, as 
the smells which issue from-them in India 
are exceedingly unpleasant. 
RENT 

A small house can be obtained at 40 rupees 
(£4) per month, or 480 rupees (£48) per 
annum ; a moderate-sized one at 70 to 100 
rupees (£7 10s.) per month, or 840 or 1200 
rupees (£84 to £120) per annum; and & 
large one at(260 to 500 rupees (£25 to £50) 
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per month, or 3,000 to 6,000 rupees (£300 to 
£600) per annum, in desirable situations, 
and at any of the Presidencies. 


Previous to taking possession, it is neces- 


sary that the utmost precaution should be ; 


observed in the framing, entering into, 
signing, and ratifying an agreement, 
in which should be distinctly stated the 
amount of rental, dates of payment, terms 
of tenancy, the repairs to be performed by 
the landlord, (which should include re-slat- 
ing, painting the premises previous to 
every rainy season, and the keeping the 
whole in good and substantial repair), the 
notice required prior to quitting the tenancy, 
the name of the person to whom the rent is 
to be paid; and a heavy penalty should be 
stipulated to be forfeited by the landlord 
or tenant, provided either of them fail to 
perform the covenant entered into. It 
will be also expedient to find out whether 
the Bungalow is mortgaged or not, and, 
if so, to whom: for it commonly happens 
in all the Presidencies thet when Euro- 
peans have pid their monthly rental to the 
native from whom they have hired their Bun- 
galow, they have had to pay the same over 
again to the person to whom the property, 
together with its rental, was mortgaged. 
These are the reasons why the covenant 
entered into should contain such stringent 
clauses. Under no consideration should a 
single rupee ever be paid.in advance, or 
without a receipt, and such acknowledg- 
ment should always be carefully preserved, 
80 as to be forthcoming in an instant, pay- 
ment often being demanded when such has 
actually been made. This remark is appli- 
cable to all transactions in India, whether 
with Europeans or natives. The entire 
premises ought to be put in thorough and 
substantial repair prior to taking possession ; 
the landlord’s ‘‘ipse dizit”’ must not be taken; 
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the tenant must see to it himself, or he will 
be duped. Two witnesses should attest the 
signatures affixed to the agreement—two are 
absolutely necessary, because deaths take 
place suddenly in India, and then often great 
difficulty exists in proving the signatures, 
if one party only attests a document. No 
precaution should be overlooked, in render- 
ing transactions with natives as binding 
and legal as possible. If the tenant should 
be induced to rent or lease a Bungalow upon 
a repairing lease, which he is most strongly 
advised never to do, he must then contract 
with all his workmen, and bind them down 
by penalties for the performance of whatever 
repairs he intends executing, or else he will 
be most adroitly fleeced. Should he find, on 
taking possession of his residence, that there 


exist any 


NUISANCES 

next to, or in the immediate vicinity of 
his compound, such as a small hut on the 
ground adjoining, in the front or rear of 
the premises which he occupies. The most 
effectual plan will be to purchase a small 
pig, price 5 rupees or 10s., have a hole 
made in the hut, either at the side or 
back, and send the unclean animal into the 
premises, at the appearance or sound of 
which the whole of the inmates will abandon 
it instanter, as it is against their creed to 
remain in any place which a pig has crossed 
or inhabited. 

It may be as well to observe that it is 
necessary to adopt certain precautions to 
protect Bungalows from the effects of the 
heavy rains in the wet season. Abouta fort- 
night or three weeks previous to the mon- 
soons, it is advisable to have the whole of 
the roof retiled; the front, rear, and sides 
well covered over with cadjans (the plaited 
leaves of the cocoa nut), in order to protect 
the house from the violence of the wind and 


rain, and keep) it! free from damp, but at 
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the close of the wet season they must be 
removed. The period of the 


MONSOON 


Varies at each Presidency. In Bengal hardly 
any rain falls from November to June, and 
scarcely a dry day occursfrom July to October. 
The thermometer is in January from 52° to 
65°, February 70° to 75°, March 80° to 82°, 
April 88° to 90°, May 85° to 140°, June 85° 
to 90°, July 80° to 89°, September 75° to 86°, 
October 76° to 80°, November 79° to 75°, 
December and August 65° to 66°. 

At Bombay the seasons are nearly similar 
to those at Calcutta. At Madras the thermo- 
meter in January and February is from 75° 
to 78°, March to June 76° to 87°, July the 
rains begin, and the thermometer is then at 
84°, August 84°, September 83°, October 
81°, November 80°, December 75°, and then 
the rains abate. The next thing to which 
attention should be directed is the arrange- 
ment of the Compound into a kind of 


GARDEN, 


Which is effected in India in quite a novel 
manner, compared with the tedious and expen- 
sive process necessary in England. It will 
only be necessary to send to the bazaar and 
purchase a few tubs, and shrubs planted in tubs 
which the gardener (“mallee”) will arrange 
most tastefully about the grounds, in such 
a manner that to a distant observer it would 
appear that those exotics were not only per- 
manently fixed in the soil, but that they had 
been planted aconsiderable time. That useful 
individual will then proceed to levy contribu- 
tions on all the neighbouring “mallees,” and in 
afew days, say three or four, he will plant 
such a number and variety of evergreens and 
flowers in tubs, that a most luxuriant garden 
will sprung up as if by magic, which, even in 
the dry season, he will tend with much care 
and attention, provided that due precaution 
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be taken to have that most valuable and 
indispensable fixture in all Bungalows in the 
East, the well, properly cared for. 

Attention must then be directed to see that 
the whole of the offices and stabling are in good 
order, the roofs well tiled, the front, rear, and 
sides protected, in the same manner as those 
of the Bungalow, from exposure to the inclem- 
ency of the weather; and, if practicable, a 
well-built, covered avenue, made of bamboos 
and cadjans, extending from the Bungalow to 
them, should be constructed, in order that the 
domestics may be able to pass and repzss into 
the house without exposure to the heat in the 
dry season, or to the wet in the monsoons. 


All these minutiw having been attended 
to, the next important point is to procure a 
useful, and, as far as possible, a well-disposed 
staff of servants, which is one of the most 
difficult desideratums to effect in India, It 
is necessary to make inquiries of the hotel- 
keepers, and most respectable storekeepers in 
the Presidency, after which application, a 
complete horde of menials of all castes and 
descriptions will be forthcoming, bringing 
with them written testimonials. It is perhaps 
impossible to guard against imposition on this 
head, inasmuch as almost all Europeans, on 
quitting the different Presidencies, either for 
Europe or the interior, invariably hand their 
servants written characters; consequently, a3 
their former masters or mistresses are absent 
from the locality, a personal reference can 
seldom be obtained. Under these circum- 
stances, Europeans are, figuratively speaking, 
obliged to hire the whole of their domestics on 
their own “ipse dixit.” The distinction of 
caste, and the nature of the climate, render it 
necessary that an European’s 


STAFF OF SERVANTS 


In India should consist of the followins 


menials, whose appellations are herewith given- 
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as they are designated at the different Presi- 
dencies. First, a 
BUTLER. 


Or, as he is termed in Hiodustanee, “ Khan- 
sumah,” Khénsémén at Calcutta; “ Butler” at 
Bombay; and Dubash “ Dobash” at Madras. 
It is most advisable to hire one who is a 
Portuguese (native of Gua), provided that hecan 
speak Hindustance fluently, and has travelled 
up the country, because, being by religion a 
Roman Catholic (or, as he calls himself a 
Christian), he is free from all caste preju- 
dices, and will, in case of emergency, ren- 
der his master assistance in any capacity; 
whereas, a Parsee or Mussulman Khansumah 
will resolutely object to perform any offices in 
the slightest degree at variance with his own 
ideas of the duties of his post. It is the cus- 
tom at all the Presidencies to leave the entire 
management of the establishment to this fanc- 
tionary, who, from the mere circumstance of 
his belonging to a different or higher caste 
than any of the other servants, manages to 
superintend the whole of the domesticstolerably 
well. The duties of this official are to keep 
the bazaar accounts, superintend the culinary 
department, make pastry, preserves, &c., bottle 
off the drinkables, wait at table (when com- 
pany is present), liquidate the house accounts, 
hire and discharge the other servants, and ac- 
company his master when paying visits of 
ceremony, attending at Government House, 
or dining out. His pay should not exceed 12 
rupees, or £1 4s. per month; his lodging is 
provided in the offices, but his maintenance is 
at his own expense. He has also another 
source of revenue, namely, every under servant 
whom he employs in his master’s service i§ 
obliged to allow him a per centage ef one 
rupee (28.) per month out of his salary; and, 
as he invariably pays them, he deducts the 
amount out of their wages, The next in 
tank is the 
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UNDER BUTLER, 

Or “ Khetmutgar” or ‘“ Bhaiee” (brother) at 
Calcutta; but “ Boy” at Bombay; whose 
duty is to wait at table, clean the plate and 
knives, wash up the glasses, superintend the 
establishment in case of the illness or absence 
of the Maitre d’Hotel (butler); by which offi- 
cial he is always hired. His pay should not 
be more than 9 rupees, or 18s. per month. 
The European himself generally hires the 


VALET, 
Or, as he is termed in India, “ Khidmatgar,” 
“the Body Servant.” His duties consist in 
handing his master a cup of coffee at 5 a.m., 
daily ; in putting out his body linen, (hence his 
designation), clothes and boots to air,and prepar- 
ing his toilet, arranging his bath, brushing the 
boots, clothes, and hats, arranging the things 
for the tailor and washerman (‘‘ Dhobee”). 
Be has also to attend his master when 
going to visit a friend, either in the Pre- 
sidency, or at a distance, by dawk (pa- 
lanquin travelling), railway, yacht, car- 
riage, budgerow (native boat), or steamer. 
He requires to be well looked after, as if 
due precaution be not taken to keep the entire 
stock under patent lock and key (for these 
valets are almost equal to Mr. Hobbs, of lock 
celebrity), and to compare the whole occa- 
sionally with the inventory (a document which 
should be made on arrival, and regularly kept 
up correctly), the stock will gradually dis- 
appear in a most miraculous manner. Many 
instances have been known of the wardrobes of 
Enropeans having been found almost entirely 
empty at a time when they themselves cou- 
sidered that they possessed a supply of apparel, 
&c., adequate to all their wants. To guard 
against these pilferings the master should 
make the valet place all the dirty linen 
of every description in the basket, prior to 
quitting his chamber, and fasten it with a 


patent padlock, taking care to retain the key 
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in his own possession. His perquisites consist 
of all his master’s left-off wearing apparel. 
His pay should not exceed 10 rupees or £1 per 
mensem. Lodging is provided for him in the 
offices, but he maintains himself out of his 
wages. Next to the butler, the most important 
domestic is the 
COOK (“ Bawarch”), 

Who should be a Portuguese (native of Goa), 
as they are generally more cleanly than the 
other castes. His duties are to proceed to the 
bazaar at 5 a.m. daily, and purchase all ne- 
cessaries required for the household. Under 
no consideration should the butler be allowed 
to usurp this special service of the cook, nor 
to absent himself in the morning, which he 
will endeavour to insist upon doing. As neither 
butcher, baker, green-grocer, cheesemonger, 
fishmonger, or Italian warehouse shops are 
established in any of the Presidencies, it is 
necessary that this official should proceed to 
the bazaars as early as possible in the morn- 
ing, to procure such condiments as have been 
ordered the previous night. By going “de 
bonne heure,” he has always a choice of the 
best commodities, and, besides, he is then 
enabled to return in time to have his master’s 
breakfast ready by 8 o’clock (the latest hour 
at which an European should partake of that 
refreshment). He receives in the way of 
“‘dustoree” (present) an ample supply of 
provisions for his own and his assistant’s 
wants. His pay should not exceed 11 rupees 
or £1 2s. per month. It is necessary that he 
shquld be provided with an 


UNDER COOK, 
Who should also be a compatriot (a Portu- 
guese). His duties are to accompany the cook 
to the bazaar, ‘to carry home the supplies, 
wash up the: culinary utensils, sweep out the 
cook ‘house, attend to the-stoves anil fires, 
clean the pets and pans, and perform: both his 
owa ‘and the:cook’s offices, in case of that 
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domeatic’s abeence or illness. He is generally 
recommended by that menial to the butler, 
and it often happens that he pays the cook a 
per centage, not only for his situation, but for 
being taught his business, as in the course of 
a short time he becomes sufficiently proficient 
to fill the office of cook himself in another 
establishment. His pay should not exceed 8 
rupees or 16s. per month. One of the most 
important, as well as useful, domestics, is the 
CHIEF HAMALL, 
At Bombay, but “Bearer” at Calcutta, 
or the head house servant, to whom is 
@iven the entire charge of the bungalow. His 
duty is to rise at 5 a.m., open the doors and 
windows, sweep the rooms, clean the furniture 
with oil and bees’-wax (when it has not been 
French-polished, which is preferable, as it 
saves much trouble, and looks better), dust the 
rooms, place the ornaments and articles of 
vertu about the tables, arrange the vases 
of flowers—his tact in blending their beautiful 
colours is inimitable, it isa perfect chef d’euvre, 
and surpasses all the talent of European Court 
bouquet makers—fill the water jars, superin- 
tend the cleaning and lighting of the lamps, 
pulling the punkahs, making and airing 
the beds, cleaning and arranging the dormi- 
tories, opening and closing the windows, 
ordering the sweepers; and, in fact, he is 
responsible for every thing that is lost or 
missing out of the bungalow in which he re- 
mains; he is, however, relieved by an assistant 
(under hamall), when going to partake of his 
daily meals, viz.:—his breakfast at 11 a.m. 
and dinner at 6 p.m. He also collects the 
house linen from the other domestics, and 
hands it over to the body. servant, who gives 
him a clean supply in exchange. This servant, 
when he discharges his duties, is.most snvalu- 
able, and ought to be highly ‘prized by his 
master. His wages should net be advanced 
but a rupee secasionally given. him, .as a dus- 
toree.. (present) #3\ (duly appreeiated. His 
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pay ought not to exceed 9 rupees or 18s. per 
mensem, and he should always sleep in the 
bungalow. The 
UNDER HAMALLS, 

Or ‘‘Musalchee,” as they are called in Hindus- 
tani, have to perform the various offices of the 
head Hamall, when he is absent on leave or 
through sickness. Their duties are to obey 
his instructions, prepare the baths, polish the 
shoes and boots, clean the lamps and glasses, 
fill the jars with water, pull the punkahs (or 
large fans fixed in the rooms), waft away the 
flies and insects, turn down the beds, &. 
Their pay is generally about 7 rupees or 14s. 
each per month. The next domestic is the 


DOOR KEEPER (“Darban”), 


Or “ Durwan,” whose duty it is to sit in the 
day time at the entrance of the bungalow, open 
the carriage gates, announce the arrival of 
visitors, and inform applicants, &c., whether 
the master is at home. His pay should not 
exceed 8 rupees or 16s. per month. Another 
menijal called the 


SWEEPER (‘Mihtar”), 

Or “ Mihtur,” who has to sweep the verandahs, 
front and rear of the bungalow, and to remove 
every description of dirt from the premises 
twice daily. His attendance is required 
once morning and evening. His pay seldom 
averages more than 2 rupees or 4s. per month. 
If, however, there is a lady in tne establish- 
ment, then two attend (a male and female), 
both of whom receive the sume pay each 
monthly. One of the most necessary attend- 
ants is the 


‘WATER CARRIER (“ Bihiste”), 
Or “Bheesti,” or Paneewallah at Bombay, 
but Puckanly at Calcutta and Madras, whose 
daty is to draw the water from the well, but if 
such is dry, to procure sufficient quantity for the 
use of the entire establishment, to fill the baths, 
replenish the water jars once morning and 
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evening, water the garden, wet the cuscuss 
tatties (mats), hung up at the doors and 
windows to keep the rooms cool. If he is 
unable to precure the requisit® supply from 
the public tanks or private compounds, he 
must go and obtain it from whatever place 
he can; and at the close of the dry season 
(May) great difficulty exists in so doing. 
Then it frequently happens that such a 
scarcity prevails that the water will have to 
be paid for, in addition to his wages, which 
should not exceed 5 rupees or 10s. per month. 
lf an European is prudent, he will have a 
deep shelving made all round the roof of his 
bungalow, having two leaden spouts at the 
rear on each side, under which should be placed 
two large wooden tanks lined with lead inside, 
pitched outside, and well covered in the dry 
season with cadjans, so as to prevent them 
from leaking. By this simple process a reserved 
supply might be had in the rainy season. 
The next important attendant attached to all 
establishments is the 
WASHERMAN (“Dhobi"), 

Ar “ Dhobee,” whose duty is to call once weekly 
for the dirty linen, which he takes home with 
aim, where it is sorted by himself and his 
assistants, who convey it to one of the public 
wash-houses, called ‘“dhobee tanks,” where it is 
well beaten upon stones. It is then placed 
ir the sun to bleach, removed to his house, 
where it is starched and ironed by the 
women. It must be made an absolute rule 
for the linen to be returned weekly; and 
if any piece is missing, and not forthcoming 
immediately, his pay should be stopped for the 
fall value of that article. The mode of wash- 
ing in India can only be compared to the pro- 
cess of passing old rags into that machine 
termed the “devil,” which is used in the 
cloth manufacturing districts of England. To 
have shirts made with collars and wrist-bands, 
or waistcoats, white coats, or trousers, with 
buttons attached to-them, is perfectly useless ; 
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for upon their first excursion to ‘‘dhobee tank” 
they will invariably return to their owners 
minus those (according to every Indian 
washerman’s ideas) superfluous appendages, 
and as often as such are replaced, so often would 
their successors indulge in endless peregri- 
nations, on their visits to those destructive 
places. The only effectual remedy is to have 
shirts made with bands (both at the collar 
and wrists) and holes, so that studs can be 
worn, and false collars and wristbands attached 
at pleasure. All trousers, coats, jackets, and 
waistcoats, should merely have button holes 
for studs, and not a single button or piece 
of tape should be attached to anything. If 
an European has unfortunately not attended 
to this advice, he will be miserably uncom- 
fortable, and must remedy his error as quickly 
as practicable, if he has any regard to his own 
comfort. The Dhobee’s pay should not exceed 

- & rupees, or 16s. per month, provided there is 
no lady in the establishment; when that is the 
ease he receives 10 rupees or £1 per mensem, 
and the Ayah or Lady’s maid must wash and 
get up all the fine linen, or it will retura in 
shreds from Dhobee Tank. One of the most 
important domestics is the 


COACHMAN (‘Gariwan”), 


‘Or ‘Ghareewallah” at Bombay, whose duty is 
to clean the carriage, harness, oil the wheels of 
the vehicles, inspect the horses’ food, beds, and 
feet, attend to their feeding and cleaning, sleep 
in the stable, overlook the grooms, and take the 
full and entire charge of everything belonging 
to this portion of the establishment. The mem- 
bers of this fraternity are generally capital 
whips, but reckless. They all aim at being 
able to drive at a most furious rate, which 
appears to be a great recommendation in the 
eyes of the Native gentry: He bas the hiring 
and discharging of the grooms, and his pay 
should not exceed 10 rupees or £1 per month, 
in addition to which his livery and that of the 
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grooms should be found viz.: a hat, coat, 
girdle or band for their waists, and two pair 
of white and one of dark trowsers each. In 
the rainy season it is necessary to provide 
them with thick waterproof coats and hats. It 
is customary all over British India to have a 


GROOM (‘‘Sais, Syce”), 


Or “Ghorawallah” for each horse, whose duties 
consist in cleaning, feeding, and going out 
with his charge, cleaning the saddles, bridles, 
harness, and lamps, fetch the gram (corn) 
and grass (hay), keep the stable clean, wash 
the carriages, sit behind them when his master 
goes out, run by his side to hold his horse 
when he pays visits, or rides into the town 
take his horse to be shod, and sleep in the stable 
near him. The custom of the country will 
not admit of a groom attending to more than 
one animal; nevertheless, a most active and 
rigid watch must be kept over them, if an 
European wishes to have his stud kept in 
any thing like a good healthy condition. 
In order to keep horses up to the mark, spice 
balls are frequently given to them, made of 
Ghee, “clarified butter,” spices, eggs, and 
sugar, but the crafty grooms will, if at all 
possible, purloin them, and consume them 
themselves; even the grass (hay), is not safe 
from their peculation. Personal superintend- 
ence will alone protect the European from 
these impositions. Onno account ought they 
to be allowed to sleep away from the horses. 
Let the prudent master adopt the precaution of 
visiting his stables personally the last thing at 
night, and see that the horses are properly 
cared for and bedded up, and thegroomsin their 
proper places; for much more is done by the 
owner’s own watchfulness than all the blustering 
and talking of either the Butler or the Gharee- 
wallah. Never allow one of them to ride a horse, 
but make him lead it. His pay should not 
exceed Rupees 8 or 16s. permonth. The same 
caste which has)hitherto provided the Indian 
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army With its soldiers, also-enables the Euro- 
pean to have a 
BELTED MESSENGER 
(“Sipahis Chaprasi”), 

Or “Sepoy,” who wears a belt across his 
shoulders, as the English officer now wears 
his sash, on which is affixed a plated, silver, 
or gold plate, with his master’s name and 
address engraved thereon. Hisduty is to carry 
letters, messages, receive and take money, and 
accompany the carriage on important occa- 
sions. He may safely be trusted with any sum 
of money to take to the bank or pay to trades- 
men, without the least fear of his betraying his 
trust. He should always have a receipt book, 
which he is required to bring back to hismas- 
ter signed, when carrying money toany parties. 
He does not reside on the premises, but comes 
at 10 a.m. and leaves at 6 p.m. His pay 
should not exceed Rupees 8, or 16s. per month. 
It is quite impossible to dispense with the 
constant services of a 


TAILOR (‘‘Dizzi"), 
Or ‘'Durzee,” who is required to be per- 
manently attached to the establishment. His 
duty is to come to the Bungalow at 9 a.m, and 
leave itat4p.m. Heis employedin repairing the 
linen, &c., which has been torn by his Prince 
of patrons, Dhobee Sahib, in making musquito 
curtains, hemming sheets, table cloths, darn- 
ing stockings, &c. All those functionaries are 
beautiful workmen; and an European who 
wishes to economise as much as he possibly can 
during his residence in India, will do well to 
have sent out to him from England, “ Minis- 
ter’s Patterns and Gazette of Fashion,” which 
contains all thefashions for gentlemen, and“ Le 
Follet” for ladies. He can then purchase his 
own materials, and make this official cut out 
his garments according to the patterns sentfrom 
England. By these means a great saving will 
be effected, and_he will always be well dressed 
at one-sixth the cost which Europeans in India 
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generally incur. Many employ first-rate tailors 
in England, but then they pay most exorbi- 
tantly for every article. Others employ Euro- 
pean tailors of the Presidencies, whose charges 
are equally high. Should there be a Ladyin the 
establishment, this tailor will have abundant 
employment, as it is almost impossible for her 
to attend to anything in the shape of needle- 
work in this climate, especially. in a large 
“ménage.” It may be as well to.state that he 
can make up dresses and every kind of apparel 
worn by the softer sex, provided that a pattern 
is given him. His workmanship is generally 
of the finest kind. His wages should not 
exceed Rupees 12, or £1 4s. per month: If 
there bea Lady belonging to the family, then 
it will be absolutely necessary to engage the 
services of an 
AYAH, 
Or Lady’s Maid, who should be a Portuguese, 
(native of Goa), at least, they are generally 
the best. But the lady must not expect to 
find so able an assistant as an European ser- 
vant of that caste. She can curl hair, dress 
her mistress, attend her in her bath and bed 
rooms, wash and iron a few laces, but no con- 
fidence must be placed in her honesty. She 
sleeps in the Bungalow, is maintained by 
her mistress, and her pay should not exceed 
more than Rupees 10, or £1 per mensem. It 
will also be found necessary to have attached 
to the staff, a 
PRIVATE WATCHMAN (“Ramosis”), 

Or “Ramoze,” Chowkeydar, Peon, whose duty 
is to watch over the Bungalow, and patrol the 
Compound during the whole of the night, 
calling out the hours as he inspects the 
premises; open the carriage gates after dusk, 
call the servants at gun fire, (five a.m.), at 
which hour he retires to rest. He comes on 
duty at seven p.m., is generally armed witha 
small sword, pistols, or club, and will in case of 
sickness go into the city for medicine, should 
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all the other menials be fally occupied. His 
pay ought not to exceed-Rupees 8, or 16s. per 
month. He sleeps in the offices, but main- 
tains himself. The services of a 
GARDENER (“Mali”), 
Or “ Mallee” are necessary. His duties are to 
attend exclusively to the Compound or grounds. 
He also looks to the feeding of the poultry, 
milking of the cow or goat, if either are kept, 
and daily prepares and obtains the bouquets of 
flowers, with which the head Hamall decorates 
the vases. He is a most useful official, and 
the tasteful manner in which all his fraternity 
blend the variety of colours of which a nose- 
gay is composed in India is truly inimitable— 
no European florist could compete with him. 
His worst propensity is to ramble from place 
to place setting gardens out, and seldom stay- 
ing long with one master. If a good one is 
engaged, an occasional “‘dustoree”’ (present) in 
the shape of a Rupee may perhaps be an 
inducement for him to remain attached to the 
ménage. His pay should not exceed Rupees 8, 
or 16s. per month. He employs most simple in- 
struments in his vocation, and the various uses 
to which he applies his garden knife is truly 
wonderful. Should any number of dogs be 
kept, then, in addition to those functionaries, a 
DOG KEEPER (“Duriya”), 
Or “ Dooreah, or Kuttawallah” must be em- 
ployed, whose exclusive duty is to feed, wash, 
and take out to exercise the canine tribe. 
His pay .should not exceed 7 rupees or 148, 
Per mensem. He sleeps on the premises, but 
maintains himself, and will if not well watched 
starve his charges and fatten up himself. 
Should the European be fond of river excur- 
sions it will be necessary for him to keep a 
staff of native 
BOATMEN, 

Or “Manjies and Dandies,” whose duty con- 
sists in attending exclusively to the boat, 
mending its awning, sails, oars, rigging, &e. 
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Great:care must be taken that theboat is kept 
under cover with water in it, or else the dry 
weather will make it leak. Their pzy should 
not exceed 8 rupees or 16s. per mensem. 
Should the European’s occupation oblige him 
to pay many visits in the town, it will be 
necessary for him to buy a 
PALANQUIN (Paixi), 
The price of which is about 100 rupees or £10. 
This will entail upon him the expense of Keep- 
ing in his establishment five 
PALKEE BEARERS (Hamails), 

Or “ Palkeewallahs,” four of whom bear the 
palanquin along on their shoulders at the 
uniform rate of three miles per hour, whilst 
the headman rans by the side, opens the door, 
gives his master’s directions, keeps the palkee 
clean, attends for orders, and has the rest 
under his sole control. Ensconced in this most 
comfortable conveyance, he lies at full length 
upon a mattress, well stuffed with down, 
covered with morocco leather, supported by 
soft pillows, having in front at the upper end 
of the inside of the palkee, a shelf and drawer, 
on and in which are placed books, writing and 
dressing cases, telescope, a pair of pistols, Ian- 
cheon case, biscuits, brandy, water, cigars, &c., 
In travelling any distance he must hire four 
extra bearers, and a musalchee to ran by the 
side with a lighted torch to guide the bearers, 
which he feeds with oil from a bottle slung at 
his waist. The pay of each bearer must not 
exceed 8 rupees or 16s, and the head man 
(Sardar) should receive 9 rupees or 18s. 
per mensem. Precaution must. be taken not 
to.convey a. ham or.any thing in the shape 
of pork, if discernible to the natives, or the 
consequence will be that the European will 
find the bearers vanish instanter, and he will 
be “left alone in his glory” in the palkee. Not 
a soul will ever be induced to touch it after its 
pollution by the unclean animal's flesh. 

The smailest number of servants with-which 
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an European can manage to conduct his house- 
hold with any possible comfort to his wants 
are, Viz:— 

A butler, cook, hamall, dhobee, sweeper, 
water carrier, tailor, valet, coachman, which, 
together with the hire of a palanquin and four 
bearers, make the united wages amount to 111 
rupees (£11 2a.) per month, or £133 4s. per 
annum, If, however, a person is determined 
to practice the most rigid economy, he may 
dispense with the services of a valet and 
coachman, and then his expenditure in the 
way of domestics will be 91 rupees or £9 2s. 
per month, which is £109 4s. per annum, 

The next important step to be taken is 
to procure the necessary Furniture, s0 as 
to instal himself in his own domicile, Much 
depends upon the size of the house as regards 
the expense, but in all cases it will be 
necessary to purchase two kinds of matting, 
viz.: coarse and fine, the former to be laid 
down first, in order to keep out the damp. If 
Croggon’s Patent Asphalte Inodorous Felt can 
be obtained, it will be much better, and then 
the fine China Matting ought to be placed over 
it. No curtains or hangings are required to 
the windows, as they not only obstruct the free 
circulation of air, but are receptacles for insects 
which swarm in this climate. In each room 
should be hung up diagonally along it, a 
Punkah (a piece of board about 2 to 3 feet wide, 
having long muslin frill attached toit, fasten- 
ed on by means of rings and an iron rod, made 
very full like the valance of a bed, about 3 feet 
in width) with ropes passed through the walls 
to enable the Punkahwallahs (Under Hamalls) 
to waft it backwards and forwards. Hanging 
Lamps are suspended from the ceilings, and 
earthern jars for water placed in the corners 
of both sitting and bed rooms. The 


DINING ROOM 
Furniture should consist of a large cheffonier, 
table with removable flaps, one dozen chairs 
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with leathern cushions, a dumb waiter, and 
@ suspending vestibule lamp, with Punkah 
guard. That in the 


DRAWING ROOM 


Consists of a loo table, two card tables, hand- 
some cheffonier, piano, two easy chairs and 
sofas, one dozen chairs, music stand, two 
ottomans and foot stools, work table and tea 
poy, afew pictures, flower vases, suspending 
lamp with two burners and Punkah guards, 
six bracket lamps, also half a dozen Persian 
rugs scattered about the room. Each 


BED ROOM 


Contains a cot (as a bedstead is termed in 
India) with two sets of gauze curtains blue and 
brown, not white, as they wear out soon, and 
require washing constantly, a double wash- 
hand stand, dressing table, toilet glass, ward- 
robe, chest of camp drawers (to take off in two 
pieces, with legs and slides, so as to prevent the 
drawers from falling out when packed for 
travelling), toilet table, towel horse, easy 
chair, with leathern cushion, night commode 
(patent inodorous), clothes basket with patent 
lock, small table by bed side, yacht bell, reading 
lamp, and six or four chairs with leathern seats. 
The plate chest and iron safe should be kept 
in this room. Each 


BATH ROOM 


Should have a full-sized bath, chair, table, 
toilet glass, towel horse, night commode, yacht 
bell, &. The whole of the furniture is made 
of black wood, and French polished, which 
preserves it from warping and cracking, and 
enables the Hamalls to dispense with the 
necessity of using oil and beeswax, the smell 
of which is extremely offensive in a warm 
climate. It has hitherto been the custom to 
have the seats of the chairs and sofas covered 
with damask, but leather is better. ‘Though 
more expensive.at first, it is much cheaper in 
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the end: The toom adjoining the dining room 
should also bée'cénverted into a 


BUTLER'S PANTRY, 


Which should be matted, have lamps like 
the others, contain a dresser with drawers 
and shelves, &e. It will be necessary to 
have thé’ 
VERANDAHS 

All covered with inodorous felt as well as fine 
matting. Cuscuss Tatties (mats) should be 
hung all round them and kept damp with 
water (the garden engine being played upon 
them frequently during the day) which will 
exclude the heat of the sunand keep the place 
cool. In the evening they must be rolled up 
and tied so as to prevent the wind from waft- 
ing them away, and to allow the cool breeze 
to penetrate into every apartment, the windows 
of all of which should be closed as soon as 
dusk comes on. Lamps must be suspended 
from the roofs, and those at each entrance 
should be kept burning all night. A table 
and a couple ‘of chairs ought to be placed in 
each verandah. In the rainy season cadjans 
must be fixed round these places; and the 


PORTICO 


Or Door Porch, should be covered in and well 
protected on all sides. In the 
STABLES 
It will be necessary to have a couple of racks 
erected, and two stakes must be driven firmly 
into the ground at each place where the racks 
are, 80 that, according tothe custom in vogue in 
India, the horse’s hind legs (to which leather 
straps are attached when in the stable) may be 
fastened to them with ropes. Two hanging 
lamps should be suspended from the roof, 
and kept burning all night. The carriage 
and palanquia should also be Kept covered 
with stout brown holland covers in the 
dry and - waterproof ones in the Tainy 
season, preciutions which cannot be too 
K 
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carefully attended to, if it is deslret to 
Preserve the conveyances in’ anything like 
decent order; also a part partitioned off for 
the standing-of the carriage and palanquin, 
and a case erected for hanging up the 
saddles, bridles, harness, whips, &., to which 
drawers should be attached, and in which the 
cushions of the carriages should be carefully 
placed when not in use. This ought to stand 
jquite away from the wall. This indeed, 
jshould be the case with all the articles of 
furniture in every room in the whole establish- 
ment, the feet of which as well as of those 
of all kinds of furniture ought to stand in 
| deep hollow iron moulds which must be kept 
constantly filled with salt and water in order 
to prevent that scourge the 


WHITE ANT. 


From destroying the cushions, books, comesti- 
bles, clothes, linen, boots, hats, in fact, every 
perishable article. It is utterly impossible for 
any individual, who has not resided in that 
country, to form the slightest conception of 
the magnitude of the depredations committed 
by these small yet truly formidable insects 
which swarm in myriads all over India 
They penetrate into every chink and crevice 
of the walls and all timber trunks, except 
those made of Camphor wood, (which it is 
most advisable to purchase, to keep dres- 
ses, coats, &c. in with security; they are 
sold at all the native stores, and vary in 
price, according to their size, viz. No. 1, 
from 8 to 10 rupees; No. 2, from 12 to 14 
rupees; No. 8, from 16 to 18 rupees 3) port- 
manteaus, boxes, &c., and every article of 
furniture; in fact, so secret yet destructive 
are their movements, that it is no uicommon 
thing to open’a wardrobe and find the entire 
contents actually covered with masses of those 
creatures, and which articles then resemble 
the dust in the mummy cases in the British 
Museum, (as they have béen feasting ‘most 
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sumptuously on “purple and fine linen.” The 
only effectual remedy that can be adopted to 
guard against the exploits of these marauders 
and scourge is, to take the above precautions 
throughout the whole ménage. 

The actual cost of the furniture of a Bun- 
galow on a moderate scale may be set down 
at from 1,200 rupees (£120) to 2,000 rupees 
(£200); independently of which it will be found 
imperative to purchase such requisites as glass, 
china, lamps, culinary utensils, and household 
linen, which will entail an additional outlay of 
850 rupees (£85) to 1,000 rupees (£100). 

The next item in an European’s expenditure 
is the 

PURCHASE OF HORSES, 


Two of those useful and invaluable animals 
being absolutely necessary in a climate where 
a person cannot perambulate about to tran- 
sact his business, on account of the intense 
heat of the sun. As in Europe, the greatest 
caution in buying and selecting is imperative, 
and it would be most advisable for a novice 
in Indian customs to apply to the most re- 
spectable European veterinary surgeon in the 
Presidency at which he is staying, who 
will, for a commission of 5 per cent. and a fee 
of 5 rupees (10s.), procure sound animals, and 
hand the purchaser a certificate of such. 

It will also be advisable to send the horses 
to the forge of that individual, to be shod 
with Rowday’s patent shoes, the charge for 
which is 2 rupees (4s.) each time; but the 
European is recommended to enter into a 
contract with this functionary, to attend his 
stud in case of sickness, and shoe them at:a 
stipulated sum per mensem. Much precaution 
should be used, for the loss or illness of a 
horse is a dreadful inconvenience in India, 
where those animals are so useful, and en- 
tails upon the owner the necessity of hiring 
‘one, at a charge of 8 rupees (6s.) to 5 rupees 
(10s.) per diem from 
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NATIVE HORSEDEALEBS,. 

Who are as great adepts at trickery and 
knavery as their European fraternity inevery 
respect, and with whom the Eyropean should 
avoid all transactions as far as possible. In 
the selection of horses, it will be most prudent 
to purchasea pair of Persian cobs, as they will 
endure rough work ; the colour should beiron— 
grey, as they bear the heat of the sun much 
better than chestnut or bay ones. A fair price 
to give for them is 200 rupees (£20) ur 300 
rupees (£30) each; and they can be either 
rode or driven at pleasure. 

Should the European have to work his 
cattle hard, he will then be obliged to 
purchase a Tattie or Pony, which he can 
either ride about in the evening or drive ina 
small gig, or as it is termed in India, buggy, 
which conveyance resembles the old-fashioned 
cabriolets, but such a vehicle is not .recom- 
mended as economical, The general price 
of them is about Rupees 100 (£10) to Rupees 
200 (£20); whereas a very compact and 
well-built oblong carriage called a shigram 
can be purchased for Rupees 150 (£15) to 
Rupees 200 (£20), which very much resembles. 
alarge palanquin on wheels. It has wooden 
windows, which can be opened or closed at 
pleasure, and which extend along both sides 
the whole length of the vehicle. The con- 
veyances turned out by the different coach- 
makers in the three Presidencies of India are 
not much inferier in quality or appearance 
to those of the London élite of Long Acre; 
but it must also be borne in mind that all the 
appurtenances are sent from England, and 
then put together by the native coachmakers. 
A very handsome 


CHARIOT OR BROUGHAM, 


Complete, with leathern cushions, double set of 
lamps, with poles for single and double har- 
ness, will not cost more than Rupees 500 (£50) 
to Rupees 800 (£80),-and it not unfrequently 
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happens that prior to the middle of May, when 
old residents are retiring from the service, and 
going to Europe, a very neat turnout, con- 
sisting of a britzka, landaulette or pheton, 
harness, and a pair of horses, may be pur- 
chased for Rupees 1,500 (£150) to Rupees 2,000 
(£200). Much care will be required to keep 
the carriage which the European has selected 
in good preservation. It will be necessary 
to have thorough good and substantial covers 
made of thick brown holland, one of which 
should be kept thrown over it when in the 
coach-house, and the other ought to be so 
constructed as to cover over the whole of the 
head, back, and sides of the vehicle, having 
button-holes made in it so as to fasten it on 
brass buttons fixed on the carriage ; this should 
be used when riding out in the daytime, as it 
will not only keep the inside much cooler, but 
also preserve the paint, which otherwise 
becomes blistered, and soon looks shabby, on 
account of the intense heat of thesun. In the 
monsoons it will be necessary to have two 
covers made in asimilar manner of waterproof 
oil cloth, which will effectually preserve the 
vehicle, and save the expense of having it 
painted every dry season, which would other- 
wise be absolutely necessary, the cost of 
which is from Rupees 150 (£15) to Rupees 
200 (£20). So utterly careless are the grooms 
and coachmen in India that it is necessary to 
have the wheels, &c., examined daily by them 
in the master’s presence, prior to his venturing 
to drive or to be driven out. The suckers 
of the wheels should also be examined, replaced 
monthly, and the wheels well greased, the 
linch-pins looked to daily, an additional supply 
of wax lamp candles, and the wheel key should 
always be carried in the carriage, as well as 
the horses’ halters, and well filled nose bags, 
asa feed of grain is an admirable support to 
horses in this relaxing climate. 

It may not be irrelevant to state that oil 
carriage lamps should not be used; they are 
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not so good in India as the candle lamps, 
because the grooms will never keep them in a 
cleanly state. 

Sets of good European and Native arness 
can be purchased at Rupees 70 (£7) to Rupees 
80 (£8) per single, and Rupees 100 (£10) to 
Rupees 150 (£15) per double set. Care should 
be taken to make the grooms clean it well 
with blacking, which keeps it in a good state 
of preservation. The heavy rains so saturate 
the harness in the wet season that a good stout 
set made of native or Poonah leather ought to 
be kept expressly for use at that period; these 
should not be blacked, but merely kept dry. It 
is necessary to state that owing to the ravages 
which the formidable banilicoot, or India rat 
(the size of which is about that of a large 
guinea-pig), commits on cushions and the 
lining of all kinds of vehicles, several large 
iron traps must be kept constantly baited, and 
placed under and in the inside of the carriages, 
if such are open ones, or else much damago 
will be effected by them. 

The next subject that requires notice is the 
treatment of horses, which is essentially 
different from the mode pursued in Europe 
in many respects. Each animal has his grass 
(hay) placed in a rack, to which he is tied by 
a leathern halter, whilst his hind-legs are 
fastened to two wooden stakes driven into 
the ground by means of cords attached to 
leathern straps buckled to their fetlocks; this 
method keeps the legs at full stretch, as if 
the horse were on the point of starting off on 
a gallop. 

The litter or bed consists of the refuse grass 
which he scatters about the ground. He has, 
or at least should always have, a plentiful 
supply of grass or Indian hay (a boat-load of 
which should be purchased, and housed or 
stacked as may be best practicable), the price 
of which is about from Rupees 8 (168) to 
Rupees 9 (188.) per load in his rack. All 
horses should be thoroughly well-dressed at 6 
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A.m, The Indian mode of cleaning these useful 
animals is to rub them with their hands, and 
then brush them down with a towel; it is 
very seldom that the grooms can be persuaded 
to use either the curry, mane combs, or brushes, 
so that the master must insist upon both of 
those indispensable articles being used in the 
morning. Care should be taken when return- 
ing from a smart drive or gallop, in the coo) 
of the evening, that the grooms walk the 
horses about, and do not attempt to clean them 
until they are perfectly cool, and theh let them 
be smartly rubbed with their hands, the feet 
well washed out and‘ filled with good thick 
stopping, which must be picked out in the 
morning. 

Three feeds of gram (a small grain, much 
resembling a parched pea, but rather larger in 
size) should be giver to each horse, viz :—at 
8a.m., 1, and 8 p.m: The most economical 
manner of purchasing this commodity is to 
buy several maunds (man, mun, equal to 100 
Ibs. troy weight) from the boats, and to keep 
a stock constantly on-hand, which can be 
easily managed by -having a large wooden 
box, lined: with tin, to preserve it from the 
depredations of the Bandicoots, with a patent 
lock or padlock’ attéched, and made of suffi- 
cient dimensions to hold a considerable 
quantity. The price varies according to the 
supply in the markét, but it may be set 
down ‘to cost about Rupees 15 (£1 10s.) to 
Rupees 20 (£2) per maund, which is equal to 
1001bs. troy weight, or about 75 Ibs. avoir- 
dupois. The supply should be laid-in pre- 
vious'to the rainy season. Much will be saved 
if the European will himeelf make the coach- 
man ‘come and fetch the daily supply regularly 
in the morning. The key of the 

QRAIN CHEST 
Should be retained in kin-own possession, All 
the natives.(and their cattle are the finest and 
fiostest in the Presidencies) invariably Bive 
each of them every morning, as soon as they 
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have been cleaned (about 64.25), a spice ball, 
which in dimension is as large as a good-sized 
cricket ball; the ingredients of which it is 
composed consist of green ginger, sugar, ghee 
(clarified butter), and eggs. They are pur- 
chased of thespice ball wallah “man,” whocon- 
tracts to supply the stud with them at the cost 
of 2 Rupees (4s.) per month each horse for one 
daily. The European, who generally rises at 
5 A.m., will do well to inspect the feeding of 
his horses with these nutritious articles himself 
at six in the morning, or it is a great chance 
that any of the cattle ever taste them, the 
grooms themselves being particularly fond of 
everything spicy. The quantity of water given 
is unlimited, precaution, however, being taken 
that the animal is never allowed to drink 
when overheated, or to be driven or rode hard 
after having been watering. In the rainy 
season it will be absolutely inrperative to have 
their neck and loins encased in light water- 
proof hoods, such as are generally used by 
physicians in Europe. In case of the slightest 
symptom of sickness, send instanter for the 
veterinary surgeon; never attempt to tamper 
with the animals’ constitution, and do not over 
work them; rather drive or ride them alter- 
nately, than work them together daily, for the 
intense heat of the climate renders it necessary 
to husband their strength as much as possible. 
If standing still for any time, let a cloth be 
thrown over the loins, and after sweating, let 
them be well scraped down: a cane, or thin 
iron scarpel should always be carried in the. 
vehicle for that purpose, as well as two feather 
brushes which the grooms should use to 
drive away the insects that swarm around 
and torment them. A pradent European, who 
takes any pride in the appearance and comfort 
of his stud, must make up his mind to undergo 
the fatigue of making nightly visits to his 
STABLES 

Previous to retiring to rest, so as to satisfy 
himself personally that his horses’ comforts 


and wante/have attended to. We may 
now reckon the total 
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COST OF AN ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA 


as under :— 
Bupecs. Rupes. ££ £ 
Cumitice HPO 2. cc cece cececcesscceccecsene sesscnseeess 15200 to 2,000 or 120.to 200 
if Chine, Lamps, Onlinary Utensils, &c., Household} a5 to 1,000 or 85 to 100 
‘Two Horses, fro1 400 to 600 or 40 to 60 
from. 500 to -800 or 50-to -80 
Harness, &c., 100 to 16500r 10to 15 
Palangain, from 100 to 180 or 10 to 15 
Which entails an outlay of....... wails svendica Leases Rupees 3,150 to 4,700or 8815 to 470 


As to medical attendance and medicines, 
it may be as well to inform the inexperienced 
European that the most economical plan is to 
contract with his medical adviser by paying 
him a fee of Rupees 100 or 200 (£10 or £20) per 
annum for his attendance; but that will not in- 
clude the medicines he may require, the cost of 
which is very considerable, as the European 
chemists at all the Presidencies charge most 
exorbitantly, about twice the prices of those in 
England for every article they supply. The 
most prevalent diseases to which Europeans 
are subject in India are Fevers, Dysentery, 
Constipation of the Bowels, Cholera, Liver 
Complaint, Rheumatism, and Boils. It is 
essentially necessary that the Civilian should 
always have a well-furnished Medicine Chest, 
as well as South’s ‘‘ Household Surgery,” in 
his possession, especially as attacks of those 
maladies are so sudden in that country; where 
it is often utterly impossible to command 
immediate medical advice, as most if not all 
the medical men are much engaged, and often 
have a great deal of ground to get over in 
visiting their patients, many of whom live a 
considerable distance from each other. By no 
means should this precaution be lost sight of, as 
a medicine chest will always prove of valuable 
aid to all classes of Europeans and Natives 
residing near his bungalow. To enjoy that 
inestimable blessing, good health, it is neces- 
sary for the European to rise at gun-fire, (a 
signal which is fired frem the Fort at 5 a.m.), 
partake of a cup of coffee and a slice of toast, 
take a bath and dress; after which, a ride 


on. horseback for a couple of hours is not.only 
conducive to good health, but almost im- 
peratively necessary to obtain an appetite, 
which, after he has inspeoted his stables, will 
enable him to partake of his breakfast, which 
meal should never be taken at a later hour 
than 8 a.m., and ought to consist of coffee or tea, 
curried meat or fish, rolls, eggs, ham, preserved 
meats, jelly, fruit, &c. As soon as this refresh- 
ment is finished, the European should imme- 
diately make the butler produce, for his ex- 
amination and inspection, the bazaar book, 
which volume should resemble, both in size 
and quality, the small shilling day books kept 
by retail shopkeepers in England, é.¢., they 
should average about twelve inches long, four 
wide, and one thick. The mode of keeping 
it should be as follows, viz :— 

CONTRA. 


Dr. BAZAAR EXPENSES. Cr. 


1857 R.|_ 1857 Rjs.|P. Pe 
January 1, January 1. 
To Cash....| 5 |By Leg of Mutton.) 0/6 {0/0 
” oo (O21 1/2 
010) 2) 0 
0; 3/0/10 
0);8)0);0 
0)8/0)]0 
O;4/010 
O}4)010 
o/2);0/0 
0/;8/0/0 
O;4)0);0 
O}4/0/2 
0) 8)o;0 
* 
Butter) for 
cooking meat..| 0 | 8 o 
o'olo 


——Rusetas! 51). Rupees..| 51 0° 8 °°. 
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In order to ensure anything approaching 
to punctuality, order the carriage (gharree), 
palanquin, or horse, as the case may be, in 
the morning at half-past 8 a.m., which 
will enable the European to leave his bun- 
galow at half-past 9, so as to arrive in the 
Fort at his place of business, all of which are 
in India termed offices, by 10 a.m, the hour at 
which all public and private persons hasten to 
commence their daily avocations, and transact 
their affairs. Thus almost every individual, 
whether native or European, is actively engaged 
until 1 p.m., when they all either take tiffen 
(luncheon) with a friend, or receive some 
acquaintance at their offices to partake of that 
necessary refreshment; which is nothing more 
nor less than an early dinner, and generally 
consists of fish, fowl, and flesh, curried, stewed, 
cold, potted, spiced, or roasted; preserved 
oysters, meats and game; pastry and fruit, 
which is accompanied with a tolerable quantity 
of iced pale ale, claret, champagne, brandy, 
and soda water, according to the peculiar gout 
of each individual. A few choice cheroots 
are afterwards smoked. About 14 hour is 
generally passed at this ré-union, after which 
all hasten to resume their duties until 4 p.m, 
at which hour all business ceases for the day 
{except with military men, who have generally 
to attend parade on the esplanades in full uni- 
form until 6 p.m.) The natives and Europeans 
then repair to their bungalows or gardens, 
take a bath, change their costume, and hasten 
to take a canter or drive round the suburbs, 
or to lounge and saunter about one of the 
band stands, which are erected on all the 
esplanades, there to chat with acquaintances 
over the prevailing topics of the day whilst 
listening to the overtures, polkas, &c., played 
in tolerably good style by the Governor’s band, 
until 7 p.m., when the national air of “God 
save the Queen” warns them to retarn to their 
domiciles, where either they prepare to enter- 
tain a few select friends, or hasten to dress for 
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a dinner party, soiree, or ball, there to remain 
until 12 P.a.., or when attending at Government, 
House, notto return until 1 or2a.m. Itis atthe 
receptions given by the representative of Her 
Majesty, that the line of demarcation is drawn 
as regards “who is who,” for only the élite 
of the Presidency are allowed admittance. 

Much amusement is always afforded the 
European, if he is of an observant character, 
when attending a magnificent display of fire- 
works, given at the expense of some rich and 
influential Native merchant prince on the 
occasion of a marriage festival, at which is also 
represented a nautch, or native dance, which 
is performed by girls termed the 

MEERASEENS 
(Which signifies “‘ inheritress,” from the habit 
of whole families never changing the set), who 
play on the native drums, such as the tabla, 
dboluk, and Munjeera. They are modest in 
their deportment and dress, and are accom- 
panied by others, called 
KUNCHENEE, HOORKENEES, BA- 
ZEEGARNEES, DHAREES. <c. 

In dancing, these females (some of whom con- 
stitute the Indian social evil) present very 
picturesque figures, but are encumbered with 
too much drapery. They wear silk trousers of 
the gayest colours, edged and trimmed with 
gold lace; rich anklets, with small bells, en- 
circle the legs, the toes are absolutely covered 
with rings, and a large broad silver chain is 
passed across the foot. A tunic of rich satin, 
of at least eleven breadths, is worn over the 
trousers, which is most elaborately trimmed 
with gold borders deeply fringed. The evolu- 
tions which are performed by them are of an 
unvarying monotony. 

At other times he may amuse himself by 

YACHTING 

In the beautiful bays, where regattas frequently 


take place. As to 

SPORTING. 
With the exception of jackall and snipe 
shooting, ( little) sport is to be found in the 
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mmediate vicinity of any of the three Pre- 
sidencies. There is, however, the Calcutta 
hunt, the hounds of which are of English breed, 
and inthe months of February, November, and 
December, jackalls abound, and afford good 
sport. 

Should the European be located in the in- 
terior, he will have an opportunity of enjoying 
capital tiger, wild buffalo, and boar and bear 
hunting, the former in Bengal, and the two 
latter in the Deccan, but, if in the centre of 
India, he can course the antelope, in which 
greyhounds are employed. 

Many amusing, instructive, pleasant, and 
entertaining hours may be passed in visiting 
the curious and magnificent ruins of old 
temples, &c., which abound in this country 
(see Bradshaw’s Hand-Books to the Three 
Presidencies). If he is stationed in Southern 
India the Hindoo temples must be the object 
of his attraction. If in Western India or the 
Deccan, he can explore the 


CAVE TEMPLES 


Of Verrool and Adjunta; those on the 
islands of Salsette and Elephanta, in the 
vicinity of Bombay; and also the splendid 
Falls of Gairsoppah, four in number, and 
which excel in beauty and grandeur those 
of Niagara. If living in, or travelling over 


UPPER AND CENTRAL INDIA, 


The Pagodas are worthy his notice, and the 
splendid remains of sculpture near Oojein 
(Malwa), Oomerkautuck (Gondwana) Guze- 
rat, Mahabuleshwar, Orissa (Juggernaut Tem- 
ple and Car), Futtehpore Secree (near Agra), 
Deeg, Bukkur, and Roree Islands, and Forts on 
the Indus, Secundra, Delhi (Jumna Musjeed, 
Mausoleum of Hoomaivon, Kootub Minar), 
Agra (Taj Mehal), Oude (Lucknow, Tombs of 
Nabob Saadut Ali, Gate of Roum, and the 
Imambarra), Benares and Ajmere (Sheik 
Rajah Mooadeen’s tomb), Currah (tomb). 
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And he will do well to avail himself of every 
opportunity of taking rational amusements ; 
nothing being more conducive to health in 
India than a change [of place and scene- 
Should he be of a literary turn he will find 
well stored libraries at all the Presidencies, at 
which places the cheap literature of the day 
can be procured almost as readily as in 
England. 
NATIVE OR EUROPEAN STORE- 
i KEEPERS, 


It is not customary when the European 
enters a store to order or purchase any article, 
to receive a bill of parcels, but that account is 
invariably sent with the goods to his bungalow, 
the carriage or porterage of which must be de- 
frayed by the buyer. The caste denominated 
coolies are employed in such offices. The pay of 
each, whether man, woman, or child, averages 
about } rupee (6d.) per diem ; these people are 
also employed in the removal of furniture, and 
it may be as well to state that whenever the 
European has occasion to change his domicile 
or quarters it will be necessary for him to 
employ anative upholsterer, who will send him 
his own gang of that caste, and the Burra Sahib 
should then take his departure from the house 
prior to the arrival of those gentry, for the 
turmoil, clatter, scrambling, &c., of the women 
to obtain some article, in order to secure the 
certainty of gaining a few pice (money) is 
such as to render the scene a miniature Babel. 
Nevertheless it is exceedingly amusing to 
behold the eagerness and avidity with which 
the heaviest and most bulky articles are borne 
away by those individuals, and no less ludicrous 
are the terrible squabbles and disputes which 
generally arise when the Butler begins to pay 
them, as that crafty functionary strives most 
heroically and successfully to obtain his per 
centage out of them. The storekeeper’s sepoy 
or clerk who accompanies the bearer of the 
goods presents ‘the account and is almost 
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invariably ordered by his employer to request 
the purehaser to affix his signature thereto. 

The punctual payment of servants’ wages is 
really a boon to them, and will ensure good 
attendance and willing compliance with in- 
structiens, since nearly all are family men, 
whose wives and families sometimes live up the 
country, to whom they have to send: their 
monthly subsistence money ; which they are 
unable to do if their pay is withheld from them; 
so that in that case they have recourse to the 
Marwarree, money lender, with whom they 
are obliged to deposit their gold and silver 
ornaments as security for the amount 
borrowed at the rate of 10 to 15 per cent.) 
Investments may be made in the purchase 
of government paper, which bears interest 
at the rate of 3, 4, and 5 per cent. This 
investment, which is most secure, is similar 
to Exchequer bills; so that if the European 
should at any time require ready cash, 
and yet not feel disposed to sell his govern- 
ment paper, he can always obtain a loan 
upon it from any of the banks, by placing it 
in their hands as collateral security, to be 
redeemed at the expiration of three months, 
and paying a reasonable interest, the current 
rate being 9 per cent.; but if that security is 
not redeemed at that period it will be disposed 
of or taken by the bank to its own credit at 
the market price, and the balance handed over 
to the depositor. Much discretion and caution 
must be observed by the European as to the 
mode and manner in which he speculates in 
the investment of his hard-earned savings. 

At each of the three Presidencies there are 
several old established European firms who 
act as bankers, in whose good faith and in- 
tegrity the most implicit confidence may be 
reposed, and it is to them that the European 
should apply as regards his monetary matters, 
and from whom he will always receive every 
information connected with the markets and 
exchang-  'ndia and Europe. Let no con- 
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sideration induce him to have any.pecaniary 
transactions with the Indian. banks, in the 
way of loans, for once let him, entanglehimaelf 
with any of those establishments, and ruin 
will inevitably follow. The greater portion 
of the shareholders are, in general, the wealthy 
natives, who, the instant that any application 
is made to those firms for pecuniary assistance, 
either in the way of loans or advances, search 
out and investigate, most minutely, every cir- 
cumstance connected both with the private as 
well as the public character of the applicants. 

Every European firm in the Presidencies has 
either its Parsee, Hindoo, or Banyan broker, to 
whom is entrusted the selling of all consign- 
ments, as well as the purchasing of shipments. 
Thus, the British merchants, who may be 
carrying on a most lucrative and flourishing 
commerce in India, rarely, if ever, have any 
personal knowledge or intercgurse with the 
bona fide native traders, who receive their 
ventures and supply their shipments. It is 
customary for all brokers to make the Euro- 
pean merchant large advances upon the bills 
of lading of consignments, prior to sales being 
effected; in fact, those are the men who are 
considered the Capitalists of India. 

The European will always receive at the 
hands of the natives the most studied atten- 
tion and politeness; and he is besought to 
behave towards them with the most scrupulous 
good breeding, to treat them with politeness 
and consideration, no matter what eircum- 
stances may have happeaed to cause him to 
entertain a dislike for their peculiar prejudices 
and customs. Above all, he is particularly 
advised never to scoff, jeer, meddle with, or 
ridicule any of their religious scruples, ceremo- 
nies, or observances, however strange, prepos- 
terous, or absurd they may appear to him ; for 
religious toleration is permitted, in the most ex- 
tended acceptation of the expression, through- 
out the whole empire of India;.and nothing 
would sooner incur the ill-will and detestation 
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of the natives than any uncalled for inter- 
ference on his part in their religious matters. 


INDIAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 
Which are, viz., for heavy commodities :— 


Tbe. os. dt. gre. 
The Maund equal to (Troy weight) 100 0 0 0 
” ” ” 2600 
n Chittack ,, 11512 0 
» Tola ” 00712 
Whilst those of the goldsmiths and jewellersare, viz.: 
Oz. Dt. Gr. 
The Tola equal to (Troy Weight) 0 7 12 
» Masha, ”» - 0 015 
w» Rattee yy ” + 0 O gh 
» Dhan ,, + 0 0 2 


» 
The coinage in India consists of, viz.: 
The Gold Mohur, equal to 16 Rupees, but now 
very seldom to be met with, owing to the fact of 
the Natives converting all such coins into orna- 
ments. 


The Rupee equal to 16 Annas, 
‘yy Anna oo” 4 Pice. 
» Pice » oo» 3 Pie. 


The rupee is a silver coin about the size of a half. 
crown piece but not so heavy, and is divided into 
halves (8 annas) and quarters (4 annas) both also of 
silver. The Anna, Pice, and Pie are copper coins, 
Silver is the legal medium of circulation in the 
Presidencies, and all Government officials are 
paid inthat coin. There is also a tolerably exten- 
sive circulation of hank notes from 5 rupees and 
upwards, which are current all aver the country, 
and hoondees (a kind of bill of exchange) which 
are employed to remit money from one part of the 
country to another. These are to be always obtained 
from the native Bankers or Shroffs at the principal 
towns in the Presidencies. The European should 
always retain in bis own immediate possession suffi- 
cient funds to meet his current monthly expenditure, 
and as constant and clever robberies are frequently 
being committed by the native servants on Euro- 
peans, he is advised to procure as soon as possible 
after he is domiciled, an 


IRON SAFE 


And small cash box. It may not be inappro- 
priate to state that all native domestics are acute 


adepts at opening locks and padlocks, consequentlyin 
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the safe should be deposited: the Cash box, together 
with all documents and keys, the Eurepegn. merely 
retaining that of the .chest about his person, as it 
is imperatively necessary to keep everything under 
lock and key. It will be found convenient to 
always keep sufficient silver coin in the Buzgalow 
for current expenses, for if the European has 
constantly to change bank notes he must either 
dispatch his belted messenger (Sepoy) to the bank, 
where he will always obtain the amount in rupees, 
or else send his butler to the Bazaar for it, in which 
case he will, if not directly, at least indirectly, incur 
a loss (which, although trivial on one note, will, in 
the course of twelve months, amount to something 
considerable), as that functionary is obliged to 
purchase the silver from a 


NATIVE MONEY CHANGER, 


Whodeductshis commission. And here !t may not be 
irrelevant to state that some of the wealthiest native 
merchant princes of India have in early life pursued 
this humble yet lucrative calling, as it is not unusual 
to see several groups of young men of-various castes 
not more than 16 years of age with piles of copper 
coins, (annas, pice, and pie) placed before them. 
(the rupees being carefully kept in bags on their 
persons), sitting cross legged on old Persian rugs 
laid on a small piece of board in the Bazaars 
following this vocation, and to observe the Natives 
approach them with bank notes and rupees, seeking 
silver and copper in exchange, for which ascemmoda- 
tion they are obliged to pay a small commission. 
In most instances the money changer’s stock or 
capital has been borrowed at the rate of 9 per cent., 
and this they are enabled in a short time to return 
together with the interest accruing thereon, and with 
their savings afterwards realise immense fortunes, 
for although their gains at frst are but small 
indeed, still they practise most parsimonious 
economy in their mode of living; they are, there- 
fore, in a short time (after their borrowed capital 
has been returned) enabled to become large specu- 
lators in Government paper and securities, and 
extensive dealers in gold and sovereigns (which are 


in great demand at the close of the cool season, 
owing to Europeans requiring such for their home- 
ward journey), and many of these. men advance 
money at an exorbitant rate of interest to .all castes 
and classes of people, 
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As the nature of the climate renders the con- 


sumption of 
PALE ALE 


Considerable, the resident European may effect a 
great saving in that article by importing the quantity 
he may require direct in hogsheads; and directions 
should be given to forward the casks he may have 
determined onto receive every quarter, which on 
arrival his butler will bottle off under his own imme- 
diate surveillance. By these means he will not only 
secure a regular supply of the genuine article— 
a great desideratum—but at a much cheaper rate 
than if purchased in India, and even in the event 
of bis own immediate consumption not being 
in proportion to the supply ordered by him, he will 
always find a ready market for the overplus, either 
by private sale or public auction, an immense 
amount of business being transacted in India in 
the latter manner. 

He will also act most wisely if, previous to leaving 
England, he enter into arrangements to secure & 
regular supply of 


EUROPEAN CONDIMENTS, 


(All of which are charged in India double their 
original cost), by leaving instructions with their 
purveyors, to forward per Overland route monthly, 
his requirements, He is also strongly advised to 
make similar arrangements with such 


EUROPEAN TRADESMEN 


‘As his tailor, hatter, glover, hosier, stationer, seddler, 
bootmaker, coachmaker, é&c., to send him out from 
time to time, via overland route, monthly, whatever 
lhe may respectively require from them individually 
during his residence In India, due precaution being 
taken that all their different packages should be 
carefully put in tin cases of the proper dimensions, 
fogibly numbered and directed, insurance effected 
on them, and forwarded per Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers regularly every month ; for 
even after paying all these charges the Civilian 
will not only obtain the articles at a cheaper 
rate but of an infinitely better quality. Such 
will be the means of curtailing his dealings with 
the Indian storekeepers, and will render him less 
subject to their importunities and impositions, for, 
Strange to state, no intrinsic benefit is derived from 
making cash payments, no abatement being made 
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by the storekeepers, althongh it cannot bat be 
admitted that to avold having any running accounts 
with Indian tradespeople such is a most salutary 
measure. Now the attention of the European must 
be directed to the absurd yet peculiar manner in 
which the natives of all classes regulate tho 
price of household necessaries, which practice is 
productive of much injury to all Europeans who 
may, by their birth and position (even in Indian 
society), hold rank with the “Burra Sahibs,” or 
great men of each Presidency, such 98 Civilians 
and Uncovenanted servants holding high responsible 
and lucrative appointments, and yet not being in 
the receipt of one-Afth thelr monthly income. For 
instance, the native butterman who supplies the 
establishment of a Civilian who has the entrée at 
Government House, will give him only twelve cups 
of butter for a rupee, because he, as well as the 
native community at large, consider him as ‘‘a great 
man,” owing to his being admitted to put his legs 
under the table of Her Majesty's Representative, 
while an European engineer, or any individual in a 
similar position, will obtain sixteen cups for the 
same price, of equally as good quality, and simply 
because he only ranks as a “Chota Sahib,” 
and is not received at Government House. It is 
perfectly useless to remonstrate upon the absurdity 
or injustice of this proceeding, for the native will 
only reply with the greatest coolness imaginable that 
“‘overy European must pay for the honour of being 
a BurraSahib.” This method of imposition is prac- 
tised by all the Native tradesmen. 

It will be necessary to offer a few remarks upon 
the manner in which 

COCOA NUT OIL, 

(An article of immense general consumption), should 
be purchased, lamps being universally used both by 
Natives and Europeans, Its price averages from 34 
to 4 rupees per maund, and the most economical plan 
isto buy 5 to 6 maunds atatime, taking care to have 
a large tin can or small vat, with a tap (similar 
to that used to draw off beer) affixed to it, with 
removeable key, so that it can be taken out when 
required, which will prevent the possibility of the 
servants purloining it, for if the butler is allowed to 
procure this article as it is required it becomes 
extremely expensive, for he will invarlebly charge 
from 4 to 6 rupees per maund for that of an inferior 
quality, when in fact, he has only given his master 


half the qnantity charged, besides raising the market 
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price as suits his own convenience, to make up any 
deficiency that may arise in his Bazaar accounts. 
Asbottlesofevery description are charged for, it will 
be economical to take due care when receiving a 
supply of wine, brandy, beer, or soda water, that 
they should be returned, and the regular allowance 
insisted upon, or the European (if he has any 
empty ones in his cellar) can send his own; and 
here it is necessary to observe that as there are not 
any regular cellars to be found in any of the bun- 
galows, the Civilian will find it necessary to turna 
room into one, in which case he should have bins 
erected with a good supply of sawdust and a patent 
lock fixed upon the door, and as there are never any 
store closets, part of the room so intended to be 
appropriated might also be fitted up asa store room, 
care being taken to have a kind of moveable press, 
with drawers, having compartments lined with tin, 
and standing away from the wall, flxed on moveable 
legs, which must be placed in deep hollow iron 
moulds, containing salt and water, which should be 
kept replenished daily (if found necessary) 80 as to 
destroy the white ants, or else the whole of the 
stores will be found one mass of ants and other 
insects, for the destruction of which no other 
remedy exists. The room chosen for this purpose 
should be in as airy and dry a situation as possible. 
Considerable trouble and annoyance will be saved 
by laying in regular monthly supplies of all articles 
of general home consumption, purchasing them in 
bulk and not in small quantities—for instance, 
rice, potatoes, onions (which should be hung up, 
away from the walls, in cane baskets), and arrow 
root, by the maund; tea (black and green) ; 
sugars (Muscovado and candied); ralsins, currants, 
almonds, dried fruits (Persian and American); bis- 
cuits, champagne, claret, and brandy by the box; 
figs by the drum ; pale ale (if not imported direct) 
and wines, by the cask. All the drinkables can 
be cooled and iced, as there are now ice houses 
at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, which being 
well supplied with that refreshing article from 
America (several large ships arriving with cargoes 
annually), the Hamalls can be sent in daily for the 
same. Should there, however, be a scarcity, then 
the Civilian ought to lay in a stock as early as pos- 
sible, and keep it well packed up in an iron pail or 
vat, buried in sawdust, if he wishes to enjoy the 
comfort of having his eatables and drinkables iced— 
@ great and necessary luxury in such an intense 
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climate, especially as all Europeans of every clas 
keep open house for their circle of friends, which is 
also reciprocally returned by all their acquaintances, 
and therefore does not entail upon them so much 
expense as might be expected. The peculiar nature 
of the Indian climate renders it imperative that the 
European resident should take the precaution to 
have his entire wardrobe, both personal and house- 
hold, well examined, and put out in the sun for an 
airing at least once a month. His coats, hats, &c., 
should be well brushed and dusted ; his boots kept 
on trees and well cleaned ; his gloves aired and kept 
on hand trees ; the covers of his chairs, nofas, &c., 
taken off and placed in the sun ; his beds and furni- 
ture well beaten, dusted, and exposed to the heat; 
his books all dusted separately, and his papers 
examined, or else he will find that (and that, too, in 
the height of the hot season) all of them are eaten 
up with mildew, damp, and stained. In two months 
everything in his entire ménage will be quite spoiled 
if this precaution is not put in practice, In the 
rainy season he must have them placed before the 
patent stoves, one of which should be placed in 
every room in the bungalow, in which charcoal 
must be burnt, care being taken to have a window 
open to allow of the free egress of the heat from 
the apartments. 

One of the greatest consolations which a Civilian 
will enjoy during his sojourn in India is that which 
naturally arises from his European correspondence, 
and, to ensure the regular and safe transmission of 
his communications through the Indian post offices, 
it is imperative that he should always keep a 


POST OFFICE LETTER BOOK, 


In which must be entered in full, the address of 
every letter, the date, route, and the amount of 
postage sent with each, and which book should 
always be sent to the General Post Office, whenever 
the Sepoy is entrusted with letters, who upon pre- 
senting it to the authorities will duly stamp the 
memorandum with the 


OFFICIAL SEAL. 


So that in case of any irregularity occarring in the 
delivery of the letters, packages, &c., as the 
case may be, the posting can be fully attested 
by the sender, and his Sepoy freed from any 
blame, the esponsibility and fault then resting 
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entirely with the post office officials. On no 
account should Europeans neglect this salutary 
measure, which completely prevents any fraud 
being practised by his domestics. The European, 
no matter whatever appointment he holds, is cau- 
tioned not to put pen to paper except by means 
of amanifold writer, as all letters therein contained 
are admitted as legal evidence, they being in the 
dona Ade handwriting of the correspondent. 

The arrival of the European mails is invariably 
signalled at each of the Presidencies as soon 
as the steamer is discerned from the ligh 
houses situated at each, and the flag, with the 
balls, continues fying until the steamer anchors 
off the harbour, when it is withdrawn. This 
signal is telegraphed and answered by the various 
flag stations situated about the vicinity of the town, 
so that all the residents in the suburbs are enabled 
to send their Sepoys into the General Post Office 
for their 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPEBS, 


Which can never be obtained until six or eight hours 
after the packet’s arrival. The Editors of the varlous 
newspapers certainly do procure thelr’s much earlier, 
but that is done to facilitate the arrangements of the 
Indian Press, owing to thetime it takes to effect the 
sorting of them, and to dispatch the Jnland Indian 
Mails, which are conveyed by rough unsightly mail 
cartsas far as there are roads. These conveyances are 
amall wooden gigs, built very narrow, with two seats, 
and not unlike the London district mail carts, only 
lighter, and which travel at the rate of from ten to 
eleven miles per hour. At the last Post House the 
bags are taken out, and the letters divided into 
portions, which are immediately putinto small leather 
bags, which are then slung across the shoulders of 
natives, termed “Runners,” and who proceed along 
atthe uniform pace of nine miles per hour; on 
‘srriving at each post house, which is situated at 
about equal distances from each other,they areim- 
mediately relieved, the bags taken up by another 
native, and thus borne onwards to their destination. 
‘This class of men are descendants of the messengers 
who, in the time of the Persian King Darius, 
performed similar journeys very rapidly from 
station to station. As soon as the railways are 
finished this mode of transmitting letters will be 
abolished. 


It is necessary for the Bepoy dispatched for the 
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European’s English correspondence to take 
with him a written order, or the letters will 
not be given to him by the Post’ Office officials; 
and he should be instructed not to return 
without the packages; because sometimes they are 
made to wait four or five hours, and will return to the 
bangalow, saying, “‘ Noletters, sahfb;” and the next 
morning, when the usual daily delivery takes place, 
his master will receive his packets. This isa very 
common trick among the Indian servants, and must 
be guarded against ; for it not unfrequently happens 
that the Outward mail bags are advertised to bemade 
up next morning, in which case the Civilian loses 
the opportunity of answering his correspondents. 
Besides, itis no wncommon occurrence in India to 
receive Letters and Newspapers a week after their 
arrival; infact, the delivery of the latter is most 
irregular. In the transmission of letters to Europe 
the Civilian should carefully follow out the plan 
already laid down, as to having aletter-book; butcare 
must be taken to distinctly write upon all the super- 
scriptions the route by which he intends his commu- 
nications to be sent, by placing “‘ via Southampton,’”” 
or “via Marseilles,” as the case may be. In the 
former case the letters can beprepaid, but are longer 
on their journey; in the Jatter they can now also 
be prepaid, butare delivered about five days earlier, 
which is a great advantage, as it enables their 
European friends to reply by return of mail. The 
postage of Indian Newspspers prior to transmission 
to Europe must be prepaid (84. each). 

The consumption of firewood being very consider- 
able in every establishment the European will do well 
to purchase the same by loads, and to keepup a good 
supply of this necessary article in his ménage, 
‘Another article of considerable importance in every 
household during the monsoonsis charcoal, which is 
emplvyecto air therooms, in order to keep them as 
free as possible from the damp which isso prevalent 
at thatseasor of the yearin India. This commodity 
maust be purchased in balk, and notin small quanti- 
ties, and kept under lock and key. 

The European will derive much amusement 
from the mode of trading which is adopted by 
the Boras or Indian hawkers, for the traffie 
which they carry on is most lucrative and extensive in 
the suburbs of the large stations, at the out-stations, 
and cantonments; and they may net inappropriately 
be termed the Native tallymen, as im their system of 
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business and credit their transactions bear a close 
affinity to thatelase of individuals in England. 
These Natives are always accompanied by two or 
three coolies, whe carry their enormous large packs, 
(in whieh are contained their stock-in-trade,) on their 
heads, and calt,en passant, at almost every bungalow, 
whether the abode of a Chota or Burra Sahib, where 
they expose thelr heverogeneous merchandise for 
sale, Heterogeneous, indeed, may such’ well be 
termed, as it is a complete mélange of articles of 
every description; and it is not uncommon for each 
Pack to contain, all huddled together in most extra- 
ordinary confusion, the following articles, viz.:— 
Writing paper, envelopes, pins, needles, perfames, 
scented soap, books, pocket and account books, 
almanacs, shirts, socks, stockings, braces, sardines, 
anchovies, sauces, Florence oll, vesta lights, lamp 
wicks, ribbons, silks, cotton reels, satins, prints, mus- 
as, velvets, dresses, linen, long cloth, shoes, slippers, 
thread, skeins of silk, stays, buttons, laces, edging, 
gloves, flannel, playing and address cards, merinos, 
pens, ink, sealing wax, penknives, tapers, pen-holders, 
tape, combs, brushes, tooth powder, essences, knives, 
forks, spoons, scissors, razors, shaving soap and 
boxes, music, music paper, pencils, night caps, baby 
linen, cigars, ready-made wearing apparel, preserved 
fruits, vinegar, card and cigar cases, garters, com- 
position and wax candles, carriage lamp candles, 
sponges; blacking, Macassar oil, Circassian and cold 
creams, sticking plaister, blotting paper, writing 
cases, neck and pocket handkerchiefs, towels, table 
cloths, napkins, D’Oyleys, table covers, tweeds, cloth 
waistcoat-pieces, blankets, Guernsey frocks, whips, 
spurs, children’s dresses, caps, Turkish pipes, driving 
whips, bridles, dog whistles, collars and chains, bon- 
bons, varnish, engravings, sdddle cloths, shoe strings, 
collars (ladies'), shirt collams, cuffs, buckles, waist 
ribbons, and a mokifarious number of other articles 
too numerous to detail, for each of whieh they in- 
variably ask a purchaser thee times more than the 
actual value, or the price they intend accepting. It 
is usual to commence the bargaining with these ar- 
rant sharpers:by offering them one-third the rate 
they dea:ud ; and, however anxious a person may 
feel to purchase any particular article or articles, 
care aust be taken not to-allew the Borra to imagine 
that euch commodity is eartidstty sought after, or 
he will immediately raise the price to a most ex- 
orbitant rate. The only plaa to pursue fs merely to 
glance at it casually, demand the price, and, in the 
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meet indifferent manner conceivable make ari offer 
of one-third of the rate asked. If the dealer declines 
to accept it, which he will almost be sure to do, 
let the European look at something else, taking care 
to reject several articles shown him. The Borra will, 
in all probability, place aside the articles of which 
the intended purchaser has asked the prices ; so that 
after he has displayed the whole of his miscellaneous 
repository, he will, as he carefully replaces the 
goods into his bundles, make another offer of lt to 


tthe European, at a considerable abatement; and, 


with a little patience on the part of the intended 
purchaser, he may obtain it at his own price. It is 
utterly impossible to transact any kind of business in 
India without a deal of haggling; and the European 
must submit to this tax on his patience without 
hesitation or remonstrance. Under no consideration 
should any European be guided in his calculationg 
of the price at that by which articles are sold in the 
shops or warehouses in Europe, as, owing to those 
same commodities being exported in large quanti- 
ties, and then purchased at public auction, the Indian 
tallyman is enabled to sell them at considerably 
less than any European warehouseman or shop- 
keeper. 

Their perambulations are a matter of great conve- 
nience to European ladies, especially if theirresidence 
is situated at some distance from any of the principal 
towns in the Presidencies, as they can obtain their 
supplies of housewifery matters without being 
obliged to travel that distance to procure those 
requirements, independent of which the examination 
of their packs affords both European and Native 
ladies much amusement—the Borra not thinking it 
the slightest trouble to open and display all his 
bundles without a single purchase being effected. 
Should ft prove inconvenient for the purchasers to 
make cash payments, these gentlemen are equally 
as accommodating as their European fraternity, 
and “will call another day for the cash;” but 
whoever purcHiases on these conditions, may be 
certain that some extra rate will be charged when 
payment Is offeted ; the natives of India will have 
good fnterest for their credit, so that purchasers are 
cautioned to avoid transacting business on those 
terms with people in India, and ladies should not 
be tempted to purchase on credit at any time, for 
the “cara sposa"’ will be called upon for payment 
when least expected or convenient, 

Ts-will now be necessary to give the uninitiated a 
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few precautions as to their general habits, &c., 


a the 

fais WET SEASON. 

* As soon as the monsoons commence, care should be 
taken to put on warm clothing of every description; 
for instance, woollen stockings, tweed trousers, 
thick-soled and waterproof boots, coats, leggings, 
(of thin texture) hats and gloves, as well as cloth 
‘vests and coats, should be worn; the sitting and bed 
Tooms ought to be well aired, the stoves being kept 
at a moderate heat; all windows and doors closed 
during the rains, but the moment that a fine day 
occurs, every possible advantage should be taken of 
that opportunity to open the whole of the house, and 
give everything a good airing, and it may as well be 
observed, that in the Presidency of Bombay, such 
happens every sixth or seventh day during the 
continuance of the rains. The European must 
not forget to husband his stad and domestics as 
well es himself, for colds and diseases of all kinds 
are always more prevalent at the beginning and 
end of the rains in all hot and tropical climates 
than at any other period of the year, except that 
of the hottest month, when fever, dysentery, &., 
commit frightful ravages. The horses should be well 
fed, have hot mashes given to them every night, and 
they, as well as the domestics, engaged in outdoor 
employment, should be clothed in waterproof gar- 
ments—for instance, the ceachman, grooms, and 
sepoy; for the expense attending such is but 
trivial, in comparison with the inconvenience which 
a “Sahib” will experience, should many of his 
domestics be on the sick list, as others cannot 
always be hired to replace them in an instant. 

As all Europeans are more or less subject to be 
attacked with sickness in such a climate as India, 

it behoves all residents or travellers to adopt a 


uniform 
SYSTEM OF DIET, 

Which should consist of as nourishing food as 
possible, and all kinds of stimulants, such as 
pale-ale, brandy, diluted with water, port wine, 
champagne, &., should be taken in moderate 
quantities; but all light wines, such as sherry, 
moeelle, sauterne, barsac, &c., should be avoided, 
as they turn sour on the stomach. Neither 
should fruit of any kind be eaten, unless quite 
ripe, and then only in moderate quantities. Iced 
champagne has been found to prove very effica- 
Cious in cases of dysentery, &c., and when an Eu. 
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ropean is attacked with those diseases, he should 
not attempt to stop the purging directly, but simply 
take a soothing mixture, and send for his medical 
attendant, to whom application should be made im- 
mediately any illness occurs. Although the oysters 
in many parts of India, and especially at Mahim, 
near Bombay, are exceedingly large and fine, all 
medical men are of unanimous opinion that Euro- 
peans should not indulge in eating them, as they 
almost immediately bring on diarrhea, and have 
even produced death in less time than a medical 
man could be summoned. Care should be taken 
to always keep a blanket placed on the mattress 
of every bed, both in the warm, dry, and wet 
seasons. Nothing more contributes to the preser- 
vation of health than a systematic mode of living. 
Early rising is essentially necessary, as it enables 
the European to perambulate in the cool of the 
morning about his compound or grounds, if unequal 
to walking any distance, and tends to keep the body 
in a healthy condition, which is almost next to an 
impossibility, if walking exercise is not taken regue 
larly ; and to do soafter dusk has closed in, is farfrom 
prudent, on account of the heavy dews which gene- 
rally fall at that time. Much precaution should be 
used in the indulgence of taking cold or tepid baths, 
or if that practice is resorted to in too immoderate 
a degree, they not only lose all efficacy, but render 
an individual exceedingly languid. One, or at the 
most, two baths daily (and those tepid), are quite 
sufficient, unless the person is a valetadinarian, 
im which case medical instructions should be taken, 
and rigidly adhered tos and above all things, Euro~ 
peans are strongly advised to keep their bowels in 
a healthy condition, for constipation is equally as 
fatal as relaxation. All draughts should be avoided 
as much as possible, for rheumatism is a disease 
which commits most frightful ravages on Euro- 
peans. When attacked, the parts shotld be 
constantly well rubbed with turpentine. One 
of the most unpleasant tasks which devolves 
upon all Europeans is that of being obliged 
to sit on Juries in India, and which is totally 
unavoidable, owing to the paucity of Europeans 
generally resident in the towns where the sessions 
are held; and as every jury is composed of half 
Eurepeans and half Natives, it generally devolves 
upon the former to combat against all the prejudices 
which Indians possess, in order to arrive at @ just 
and impartial verdict, 
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ROUTE VI. 


FROM MARSEILLES TO MALTA, 
THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 


Travellers intending to pursue this route should, 
prior to engaging their passage, ascertain whether 
any quarantine exists in the Italian ports, or they 
will find themselves prisoners in the vessel for six 
days, or else shut up in a Lazaretto for that period, 
with a motley, and, perhaps, not very pleasant group 
of compagnons de voyage; if none exist, then they 
can proceed on their voyage, per steamer, which 
sails from this port every Monday, at 1la.m. Fares, 

Jat class, including provisions, 76 francs; 2nd class, 
58 francs; 3rd class, 37 francs. Luggage allowed :— 
Ist class, 220 1bs.; 2nd class, 120 Ibs.; 3rd class, 60 Ibs, 
For description, see Braderaw's Hand-Book tn Italy, 
Continental Guide, &e. 

We then proceed to the city of 


=1GENOA (Genova La Superba). 

Horeis.—De France, very good, comfortable, 
well situated, and moderate charges. Feder, a first 
rate house, and highly recommended. The proprietor, 
Mr. Feder, kéeps an hotel of the same name at 
Turin. Nazionale, near the railway, comfortable 
good house. 

Population, 144,000. Tariff—the same as at Mar- 
weilles. Coin the same as in France. 

British Consul, M. Y. Brown, Esq. 

Railways to Busalls, Alessandria, Asti, Voltri, 
Turin, Geneva, Lyons, and Paris. 

Electric Telegraph to Turin, Mount Cenis, 
Chambery, and England ; 20 words, 8s. 6d. 

Post Office letters arrive from England at 2 a.m. 
depart for England at 9 p.m. 

Ratt to Cannes and Diz1oENcEs to Nice; Rail to 
‘Milan and Diligences to Pisa, 27 hours; Vetturini 
are plentiful and good. Tariff—1 franc per hour; 
3 francs for 2 hours; 10 francs for 4 consecutive 
hours; 15 francs per diem. 

Srmamens.—To Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Messina, Palermo, Malta, Mareeilles. Fares and 
periods of sailing—see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Most RemaRkasie Onsects.—The Jesuits’ 
College (formerly the Palazzo Doris Tors!), the 
residence of the late Queen Dowager Adelaide, of 
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England ; the Palaces Letra, Rossi, Spinols, and 
Palavacino (‘Strip my neighbour”); Cathedral of 
St. Lorenzo, Churches of Sta. Annuncista and 
Sta. Maria Carignano, the view from the top of 
which is exceedingly picturesque and beantifal, 
San Ambrosia; Lighthouse, Academia Lefrestica 
delle Belle Arte, in the Piazza Carlo Felice; 
Theatre, Arched Promenade along the Quay, &c. 
The velvet manafactures should be visited. 

REMARKABLE Piacrs IN THE ViciNiTY,—A 
multitude of besutifally built and picturesquely 
situated villas. Thence per steamer to 


LEGHORN (Livorno). 


Telegraph station to England. Tariff—20 
words, 8s. 6d, Population, 20,000. 

Horers.—St. Maro, Des Deux Princes, both 
good, Tariff—the same as at Marseilles, only in 
liras in lieu of francs, 

Con.—1$ Peul=1 Lira, the legal currency= 

8d. English. 
46 Paule—30 Lira, 
30 Lira=£1 or Sovereign, Britieh. 
24 Lira=1 Napoleon. 
9 Panls=5 Franc piece. 

Sovergieys.—The traveller should here con. 
vert his gold into the specie of the country, st 
Jeastas much as he may require for his Italian 
tour. 

RalLwars.—* Strada Ferrati,” to Pisa, Ponte. 
dera, Empoli, and Florence, several times daily, 
For Fares, &c.,see Bradshaw's Continental Quide. 

Sreamens to Civita Vecchia, Naples, Sicily, 
Genoa, Nice, and Marseilles. 

Most RemaRKaBLe OxsecTs. — The large 
squares, Marble Group of Statuary on the Quay, 
English Cemetery, with tombs of Smollett, Francie 
Horner, and others. 

In raz Vicintry.—The Leghorn Hat Manufac- 
tures, and the beautifal promenades, drives, and 
villas. 

Boars ply for hire about the harbour, 
2 Liras per hour. 

Thence per rail to 


Fares, 


4 
=tFLORENCE (Firenze). 


Telegraph—20 words to London, 8s. 6d. 


Horexs—Boyal. de la Grande Bretagne, the 
vests Albergo di Vittoria;—Lungo Arno, one of 
the best kept hotels in Italy. New York, very 
good-and ‘moderate. Da York, and Du Nord. 
Tartffus-a¢ Mereeilies, only in liras in lien of franos. 

Coin the same as at Leghorn. 

Restaurants —Aquila Doro, Borgo, L'Apostoli 
Luna (Via Condota),. 

Post Orricr.—Letters to and from London in 
¥ days. 

Poputation, 106,899. 

Rattwars to Leghorn, Sienna, Pistoja, Pisa, 
Pontedera, and Empoli, daily. 

DitieeNces to Bologna (14 hours), Modena 
(21 hours), and Rome (86 hours), four times, 
weekly. 

Agrists.—Costa and Conti, No. 1,318, via Dei 
Bardi. Their collection of ancient and modern 
pictures should be inspected. 

Most Remargaste Oxsects—The Boboli 
Gardens, Charch of San Miniato and Bello 
Sguardo, all command most extensive and beauti- 
ful coup d'etle of the city and suburbs; Cathedral 
of Senta Maria del Fiore, which contains a number 
of most superb statutes, Fresco Painting of Sir 
John Hawkwood, Tomb of Balthasar Cossa (John 
22nd, date 1419); Churches of Or'San Michele (the 
white marble Tabernacle, and St. Michael's 
Statue); Santa Croce, or the “ Westminster Abbey 
of Italy;" Santa Maria Novella; San Lorenzo; 
‘ombs of the Medici; and M. Angelo's Statues of 
Day and Night); San Marco; Annunciation ; 
Santo Spirito; the Palazzo Vecchio; the old Ducal 
Palace, containing. the Florence Gallery, the 
famous Venus de Medici, &c.; and Palazzo Pitti, 
which also contains most magnificent and valuable 
collections of statues. The Magliabechian Library 
contains 170,000 volames of books and MSS., (some 
of which were written by Galileo, Machiavelli, and 
Tasso). Laurentian—9,000 MSS., some of which 
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are by Dante, Bocosécio, Plutarch, Tacitus, and 
Virgil. Ricardi—apwards of 23,000 volumes and 
3,000 MSs. 

Mosr Intgrestine Puaces In THE VICINITY. 
—Porta Alla Croce, La Certosa, in Val d'Emo, and 
Sanctaaries of Valambrosa, 18} miles English 
distant. 

Thence per rail to 


SIENA. 


Electric Telegraph to London, 20 words, 88. 6d, 

Horers.—Aquila Nera, Le Arme d'Inghilterra, 
Tariff—same as at Marseilles, only in Hras in lieu 
of francs. 

Corvs.—The same as at Leghorn. 

Railways to Empoli, Florence, Pisa, Pontedera, 
and Leghorn. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Most REMARKABLE OxsEcTs.—The Cathedral 
(Duomo), Accademia delle Belle Arte, Churches of 
SanAgostino, La Concezzione and San Christoforo 
Palazzo Publico, the University, Library, Citadel, 
and Gates of the city. 

Thence by diligence to 


=tROME. 

Telegraph Tariff to London, 20 words, 12s. 
Population, 180,000. 

Horeis.—D'Allemagne, @ firet rate house; 
D'Angleterre, excellent: table d'’héte; Hotel de 
L'Europe, very good. 

Tariff—dinner, 7 to 10 pauls; breakfast, 5 pauls; 
tea;’S pauls; bedroom, 2 to's pauls per diem; suite 
of rooms, 2C to 50 pauls.” 

Bailways to Frascati, Ciampino, Albano, Palo, 
and Civita Vecchia, 

Post Ovvices.—Letters to and from London in 
11 days; they should nevér be addressed Poste 
Restante, but to the care of a banker or merchant. 
Co1ns,—5 Quattrini—=1 Bajocchize fd. 

10 Bajooohi—=1 Paul—=5$. 

10 Pavle=1 Scudo—4s. 34d. 
Napoleon. 
Sovereign. 
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Government Paper taken at par, the market 
price. 

British Consul, J. Severn, Esq. 

Private Apartments on moderate terms. 

Hackney Coacnes at the Piazza di Spagna, 
Monte Citorio, Corso, and Piazza, St. Peter's 
stands. 

Tariff—4 pauls..1s, 9d. per hour. 

. 4d. for the 2nd hour. 

4s, 34d. for 4 consecutive hours. 
mn  Secudi.. 12s. 93d per diem. 

Climate mild, bat oppressive and relaxing. 

Diticence to Naples, via Ceprano,in 28 houra 
-mithout stopping ; also via the Pontine Marshes, 
Terracina, and the coast, in 34 hours. 

Couriers who take passengers, leave on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridaye, 
and Saturdays, for Naples, Bologna, and Florence, 
in 36 hours; Bail to Civita Vecchia. 

Tue most ReMaRKABLE OnsEcTS.—The Porta 
del Popolo, Piazza del Popolo, Monte Pincio, 
Obelisk of Rameses I., the 364 churches, the prin. 
ciple of which are the Basilica of St. Peter's, St. 
John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme (all in the city), St. Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastian, without the walls. 
St. Peter's, which covers eight English acres, cost 
£1,000,000, and has £6,000 expended on it annually 
for repairs. The chapel of Presentazione,{ which 
contains the Tomb of the Pretender’s wife (Maria 
Clementina Sobieski), who died here in 1745, and 
‘Canova's exquisite monument of the Stuarts, which 
was erected at the expense of George IV. At San 
Giovanni in Laterano, the Popes not only officiate 
but are crowned; it contains the chapel of the 
Corsini, which was built at a cost of £400,000. The 
Lateran Palace and Museum, the oharches of St. 
Maggiore and St. Paolo, Vatican, which contains 
the Pio Clementine and Chiaramonti Museums, 
Capella Sistina Library, in which is the richest 
collection of M88, and pictures in the universe, 
Quirinal, Capitol, Collegio della Sapienza, Roman 
and Propaganda Fide Colleges, English Burial 
Ground, which contains the tombs of Shelley, 
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Keats, Wyatt, and Bell, Pyramid of Caius 
Cestus, &c. The Store Houses of the Roman 
Forum, purchased by the Pontifical State, being 
excavated, are now open to public view. The 
Temple of Cesar forms one of its most celebrated 
monuments. 

Iv tae VicrniTx are numerous elegantly 
adorned and pictureequely situated villas. (See 
Bradshaw's Hand-Book to Italy. 

Thence by Rail to 

=tCIVITA VECCHIA. 

Poruzation, 20,000. 

TEvEGEsPH, Tariff to London, 20 words, 129, 

Horer.—Orlando’s, dear, 

Taziry and Con.—See Rome. 

British Consul, J. T. Lowe, Esq. 

Dizieences to Rome in 8 hours, at 5 a.m. 
Fares, 20 pauls, or 8s, 64d. 

RaiLwar to Rome, see Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

Stxamers to Malta, Marseilles, Naples, and 
Palermo, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Porters or Touters (Facchini) « complete nui- 
sance, 

Passports are examined previous to landing. 

Most RemanxaBre OxsEcTs.—The Port 
(“Trajani Portus”) and Town Hall, which contains 
a gallery of Etruscan Antiquities, consisting of 
Sarcophagi, Female Heads, &c. 

Thence by French Government Steamers, whioh 
sail every Satorday at 3 p.m. Fares, including 
provisions, Ist olass, 48 francs; 2nd, 33 francs > 
‘3rd,20franos : luggage allowed, 1st, 220; 2nd, 120; 
‘3rd, 60 Ibs.: to 

= NAPLES (Napoli). 

Execrzic Tergerars to England, 20 words, 
9s. 8d. 

Hore1s.—English and American Pension, 
highly and deservedly recommended. Grand 
Bretagne, Victoria, &c. 

Corm,—1 Grana, 4d.; 10 Grani, 1 Carlini, 44.5 
10 Carlino, 1 Ducat, 3a, 43d. ; 120 Grani==12 Car- 
Uni, 1 Scudo or Piastra, 4s., legal currency. 
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British Conaul-General, E. W. Bonham, Esq.; 
Vice, Wm. J. Turner, Esq. 

Procession.—September 8th, the Nativity of 
the Virgin, the greatest festival of Neapolitans, 
‘and travellers should if possible witness it, 

PoPuLATioN, 360,000. 

Reading Boom and Library on the Chiaja, 
Proprietor, Mrs. Dovant. 

Baitwars to Pompeii, Torre Annunziata, No- 
cera, Capus, Cancello, Caserta, Castellamare, Nola, 
Sarna, Parma, San Clemente, Cava, and Rietri. 

SrgameRs to Civita Vecchia, Marseilles, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, Malta,the Levant, Egypt, Messina, 
and Palermo. 

Mosr RemaRKasie Owszcts.—The Theatre 
of San Carlo; churches of St. Giovannie 
Paolo, Santa Maria Maggiore, San Severo (most 
peautifal sculpture, &0.), San Francieso da Paolo, 
Cathedral, and San Martino, with its collections 
of Paintings and precious Marbles ; Royal Palace, 
Maseo Borbonico, Albergo del Poveri, Royal 
Library (which contains 250,000 volumes, and 
1,700 papyri, which were discovered st Hercule. 
neum) and the Branoaccians (with its 50,000 
volumes), Monte de Misericordia, The . most 
interesting places in the vicinity are Virgil's 
Tomb, Grotto of Pausilipo, Ruins of Pozzuoli and 
Pesatam (by rail to Nocera, carriage to Salernoand 
Peestum, there and back in 30 hours), Lake Aver- 
nus, Baia and Misenium. Ielands of Ischia, 
Procida, and Capri, Castellamare (1 hour), Sor- 
rento Orange Groves (2} hours), Streets of Pom- 
peli, the ascent of Mount ‘Vesuvius (5 houre), from 
the Railway Statien at Porticl, A guide, fee 1 
Piastra, should be taken, as well a9 vefresh- 

ments. 

Thence per French Government steamer, which 
leaves every Friday at 2 p.m. Fares, including 
provisions, lat class, 55; 2nd, 38; 3rd, 27 france; 
luggage allowed, 1st, 220; 2nd, 120; Srd, 60 Ibs.; to 

MESSINA. 

POPULATION, 90,000, 

Posttion.—On the Straits of Messina. 

Distance from Palermo, 130 miles east; Mount 
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Etna, 50; and Catania, 30 miles. 
Taviff of 20 words to London, 10s. 10d. 

Convevancrs.— Horses, ‘Carriages, Mules, &c. 

Horers.—Vietoria and Da ‘Nord. ‘Tariff, 10 to 
12 franes per diem. 

Sreamers to Catania, Athens,Malta, Marseilles, 
Naples, Palermo, and all parts of Italy, Constanti- 
nople Sc. 

SarLina Vassz1s to all parts of the world, 

Most Remapuasce Oxsects.—The Fortifica- 
tions, Citadel, Harbour (which is one of the finest 
ip the Mediterranean), Quay, a mile in length, 
Public Garden, Monasteries, the 50 Churches, 
Cathedral, Public Squares, Fountains, Palaces» 
Capuchin Convent, on the bill, Barracks, Senate, 
and ite staircase of White Marble, Royal Palace, 
Port, and Public Garden. The town, although built 
in a straggling oblong form, is considerable 
in breadth; the squares are beautiful, and orna- 
mented with fountains. The houses, although well 
built, have flat roofs, but the streets are narrow, 
emall,and filthy. The street that runs parallel 
with the harbour is the promenade, and is fall of 
bustle and activity. The best view, and itis traly 
enobanting, of the town and its environs (which 
are romantic and picturesque in the extreme), is 
obtained from the hill on which the Capuchin 
Convent stands. Thepromontory is clothed with 
most luxuriant verdare, planted with pine trees, 
and enlivened with towns, country-houses, &c. 
In the back gronnd appear barren and wooded 
mountains. The oblong town is at the foot, then 
the harbour, and afterwards rocky masses, On 
the right is the beantifal ocean, flowing towards 
Palermo.and Naples. The drive from Catania to 
Messina is magnificent. Maunt Etna can be seen 
in the direction of Catania, towering in sublime 
majestio grandeur. It is situated about the 
eastern part of the island, is 10,874 feet bigh, and 

70 miles in circumference. The summit is a 
league in circumference, and within formed like a 


Telegraph, 


large amphitheatre, fram whenge ashes issue. In 
1809 an eruption took place in a dozen different 


ROUTE 6.—MESSINA—PALERMO. 


parts of the volcano, and covered the land with 
lava to the depth of 35 feet. Pindar lived here in. 
435 B.c. 


Thence per Two Sicilies Mail Steam Navigation 
Company's steamer, which leaves every Saturday 
at3pm. Fares, including provisions, Ist class, 
40 francs; 2nd, 28 francs; 3rd, 12 francs ; luggage 
allowed, let, 220 Ibs.; 2nd, 120 1bs,; 3rd, 60 Ibe. 


PALERMO. 


Exectric TsLe@RaPx between Cagliari, Corfo, 
and Malta is now open, and the British Govern- 
ment has only to lay down a cable from Malta to 
Alexandria (819 miles), as there is telegraphic 
communication from Alexandria to Suez, which 
would bring Bombay within 15 days of London ; 
the electric telegraph, via the Red Sea route, has 
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been opened, but has failed. The Admiral at 
Malta now telegraphs Indian intelligence to the 
British consal, who transmits it direct to London. 

Hore1.—The Trinaoria. Tariff—the same as 
at Messina. 

Populetion, 150,000. This place was captured 
by the heroic Garibaldi in 1860. 

StTkaMERs.—To Messina, Naples, Malta, Mar- 
seilles, and Liverpool—see Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

Most ReMaRKAaBLE Ossects.— University, 
Theatre, Cathedral, Royal Palace, Morreale, &o. 

He can then leave by steamer for Malta, where 
he must await the arrival of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's Mail Packet for India, and 
thus he will have accomplished a complete Italian 
Tour. 
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ROUTE 7.—LYONS—CHAMBERY, 


- ROUTE No, 7. 
From London to Paris, see Route No. }, page 57. 


=tLYONS 
(The Manchester of France). 


*" Telegraph station; to London, 20 words 8s. 3d.; 
also to Milan, via Mount Cenis, Chambery, Turin, 
Alessandria, and Vigevano. 

Population, 175,000. 

Horus. —De I'Univers, De l'Europe, Trois 
Faisans, Nord. Tariff—the same as at Paris. Porter- 
age, 1 to 1} francs. 

Omnisuses traverse the town in all directions; 
fare and arrangements the same as at Paris. 

Hackney Coacu&s, &c,—The same rates os at 
Paris. 

Post Orrice near Hotel de !’ Univers. 

Raitway to St. Etienne, Paris, Chalons, Avignon, 
Turin, Marseilles, Geneva, &c., &c., daily, see 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Oriental and Peninsular Co's Agent, Arles, 
Dufour, and Co. 

Steamers to Chalons, Vienne, Valence, Avignon, 
Beaucaire, and Arles, daily in the summer. Fares— 
to Chalons, Ist class, 8 francs; 2nd class, 6 francs ; 
time of journey, 84 hours; time of departure, 5, 7, 
and 9 a. 10 Valence, Ist class, 10 francs; 2nd 
class, 74 francs; time of journey, 6 hours; time of 
departure, 4and 1l14.m.: to Avignon, Ist class, 8 

rancs, 2nd class, 6 francs; time of journey, 8 hours; 

time of departure, 4 a.m.: to Beaucaire, Ist class, 22 
francs; 2nd class, 17 francs; time of journey, 11 
hours; time of departure, 4 a.m. Restaurants on 
board. Tariff— moderate. 

Most REMARKABLE Opscrs, viz.:—The Three 
Bridges across the Rhone, and the six over the Saone; 
its sixty public squares, especially that of Bellecour, 
the most magnificent in Europe; Statue of Louis 
XIV.; Library—finest in France—100,000 volumes; 
Cathedral—its clock is a piece of astoniching work- 
mansbip; Hotel de Ville (antique taurobole, table 
of bronze, on which is engraven the harangue deli- 
vered by the Emperor Claudius to the Roman Senate, 
in favour of the city of Lyons): Great Hospital ; 
the Church of the ci-devant Feuillans (here lie 
the ashes of Cing Mars, and Thin) ; Church d’Ainy 
(Mosaic) ; Grotte Bazelle (ruins of ancient aqueduct); 
Silk Mills (the shuttles at work resemble a cataract), 
Pierre Encise; Heights of Fourvieres (ascend tower, 
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charge 1 franc), view magnificent. This mountain 
bears marks of the fire which took place in Nero’s 
time, old ruins being scattered about in all direc- 
tions. Observatory (view of Mont Blanc on 4 fine 
evening); Caserne (Barracks); Theatres—Great 
Circus, and Ges Celestins.~ Palais de Justice, 
Museum, Picture Gallery (very good), Hotel de Diea, 
Manufactories of Silk, Woollens, Cotton Stuffs, 
Shawis, Crapes, Gold and Silver Lace, &c. Churches 
of Notre Dame and 8t Nizier. Washing Boats on 
the River, &. See Bradshaw's Descriptive Hand. 
book of France. 

REMARKABLE PLACES 1N THE VICINITY. Viz.— 
Island Barbe, The Etroits, Bridge of Mulotiér, 
(grotto and fountain), Ecule (earth for making 
Chinaware),and Petrifying Fountain. Cavern called 
Fontaine. Confiux of the Rivers Soane and Rhone. 


River journey on the Rhone ; time occupied, six 
hours. Restauranton board, Tariff—as at Parisian 
hotels. 

Most Inrerestine Ossects, viz.:—Trauvaur; 
Perraches; Bridge; Villas; La Mulotlére (on the 
right bank); Chateau Oullivs; St. Genis (above it) 5 
the Glasshouse of Pierre Bénite; Ruins of the 
Chateau de Chapounot; Irigny, in front; Maison 
Veguelin, resembling a castle (here men called 
Orpailleurs wash the sand for gold) ; Givors, alarge 
town, whose houses have a very picturesque appear- 
ance; Canal; Village of Loire; Small Islands; 
Vienne; St. Colombe (on right bank); Vineyard of 
Céte Rotie. In the distance, towns of Auberive and 
Le Peage de Ronsillon; Mount Pila; Ampius 
Chateau Cordelon; Town of St. Vallier; Large 
Flat Rock (Table du Roi); Tournon; Mont Ventoux 
-—its summit forms two peaks. On the left bank is 
the Rock of Glun, with a curious chateau built on 
it; Mouth of the Isere; Hills, beautifully covered 
with vineyards, mulberry trees, &c. 


The traveller can from this city adopt the 
ITALIAN OVERLAND ROUTE, 


‘Thence by Diligence; which leaves at 9 p.m. to 


+CHAMBERY., 


NOW ANNEXED TO PRANCE. 


Telegraph station ; 20 words to London 7s. 3d. 
Horers.—De,l'Enrope, very comfortable; Dv 
Petit Paris. Tariff—The same as at Paris. 
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Ratiways to Lyons and St. Jean Manrienne. 

Luaeaen.—Conveyed by the Post Office Autho- 
Fities to any part of Switzerland. Tariff—rather 
high, but then no risk is incurred by its tranamis- 
sion. 

Telegraph messages are transmitted from all the 
Post Bureaux to all towns in Switzerland. 

Coins.—Francs and Centimes asin France (the 
Bats now no longer used). Sovereigns worth 25 
francs. 

GutpEs.—Five to seven francs per diem. 

Honexs AND Mvies.—Nine to ten franca per 
diem, including groom or attendant. 

Cost of living, eight to ten francs per diem at 
hotels, contract should be made for the former 
amount per day. 

Cost of Pedestrian’s living, 5 to7 francs per day. 

Hints.—Cold water should not be drunk, but a 
flask of cold tea should always be carried about the 
person. When taking up quarters near the em- 
bouchure of a lake, &c., select the highest room in 
the inn or hotel, keep the windows closed at night, 
and shut them early in the afternoon. 

Disiognces to Geneva, 12 hours, fare 10 to 12 
francs. Susa—Turin in 27 hours, via Susa, see 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Raitways to Aix les Bains, St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne, Geneva. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 
TURIN. ~(Torino.) 

Population, 126,000. 

TeLeopary STATION.-Charge for 20 words to 
London, 7s. 3d. 

Hore.s.—Feder, highly recommended; De la 
Trombetta. Tariff—bed, 2 francs; breakfast, 2} 
francs; dinner, 4 francs; attendance, } franc; lights, 
1 frane; wood, 1 franc. > 

Corres HovsEs.—San Carlo, Fiorale, Il Pastore, 
Le Inde, L’ Universo. 

Rareway to Genoa, Milan, Venice, Modena, 
Bologna, and Ancona, and Diligences to Geneva, 
Lyons, and Rome, daily, every afternoon. See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Ratwax to Milan, Lyons, Asti, Alessandria, 
Bussalla, Genoa, Pinerolo, Susa, Cuneo, Novara, 
Geneva, Trecate, Ticino, Caluso, Candia, Ivrea, &c. 
Trains three times daily. Tourists can obtain 
through tickets to Paris at 1032 francs Ist class, 
832 francs 2nd class, 66} francs 3rd class. See 

Brodshavw's Continental Guide and Hand-Book to 
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Taxatass.—Royal, Carignano, Antigennes, and 
Sutera. 

Most REMARKABLE OssectTs.—The Cathedral, 
the Churches of San Maurizio, Del Corpus Domini, 
San Filippo, San Lorenzo, San Cristino, San Rocco, 
La Consolata, Royal Palace, Armoury, Gallery of 
Pictures; Academy of Sciences, University, Bridge 
across the Po; Galleriesof Marquis Cambiano, Count 
Caratch; M. Deangeli, and M. Lavaria’s Collections 
of Pictures, Gems, and Cameos. 

Mosr InTsRESTING OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY.— 
The Superga and the Basilica, view from La Villa 
Della Regina. See Bradshaw's Italy. 


MILAN,—(Milano.) 


Population, 180,000. 

‘TeLRoRaPH.—Tariff, 20 words to London, 83.64. 

Horsts.—De Grande Bretagne, @ remarkably 
good house, gives general satisfaction; Albergo 
Reale; De la Ville and Hotel Suisse—both good ; 
Royale. Tariff the same as at Turin. 

Cares. —Cova (English Newspapers), Martini, 
Della Colonna, Reale, Europa, San Carlo. 

TaeaTRes.—La Scala, Canobbiana, Carcano, Re, 
Filo Drammatico, Fiando, Arena. 

Amusements.—Public Gardens, Casino de Nobili 
De Negozlawti, Corso de Porta, Orientale. 

Durasnces.—Daily to Cremona, Varese, Sesto 
Calende, Arona, Lyons, Vijevano, Naples, &c. 

Rattway to Lyons via Chambery, St. Jean 
Maurienne, direct, Treviglio, Monza, Cammerlata, 
Venice, Magenta, Turin, Geneva, Genoa, Como, 
Turin, Verona, Bergamo. See Bradshaw's Conti- 
nental Guide, 

Hacengy Coacuxs.—For the day 26 francs, or 
2 francs for the first hour, and 14 franc for the fol- 
lowing hours. 

Most ReMaBKABLE Ossacts.-The Arch of Peace, 
the Brera, Collection of Pictures and Statues, 
Ambrosian Library, Hospitals, Casas Trivulzi and 
Adrian, Palazzo Litta and Paintings, ‘Viceroy’s 
Palace, the Archblehop’s Palace, with Paintings ; the 
Cathedral (one of the finest structures in Italy), 
Churches of San Carlo Borromeo, Santa Maria 
Della Passione, San Nazaro Maggiore, Santa Maria, 
San Celso, San Lorenzo, San Eustargio, San Mau- 
rizio Maggiore, San Ambrosio, San Vittorio al Corpo, 
Santa Maria della Grasie (here ‘is the celebrated 
painting ofthe Last Supper,by Leonardo da Vincl). 


ROUTE 7.—VENICE—TRIESTE. 


Moet InrenxsTrxne i THe Viciniry.—The 
Certosa, on the road to Pavia. See Bradshaw's 
Lealy. 


=| VENICE.—(Venezia,) 


Population, 106,000. 

TeLecrarH, Tariff--Charge for 20 words to 
London, 10s. 

Horets.—Grand Hotel Vittoria. This newly 
opened hotel is conducted by able and experienced 
managers. Good Table d’Hote at 2and5. Board and 
residence on the English, American, or Swiss 
systems; Luna and De Ville. Tariff the same as at 
Turin, 

Cargs.—Florian, and Suttil. 

Bririsn Consut, W. Perry, Esq., Consul General. 

STEAM Boats, daily, to Trieste and Chloggia— 
average passage to the former, elght hours. 

Rattways to Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Brescia, 
‘Camerlata, Coccaglio, Peschera, Dezenzano, Lonata, 
Casarsa, Treviso, Milan, daily. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Drtcences to Laibach, Milan, Udine, Vienna. 

Gonvoras (4,000 ply daly).—1 lira per hour, with 
one rower. 

Tugatres.— Fenice, 
Samuele, San Benedetto, 

Most REMAREABLE OssecTs.—The Cathedral 
of San Marco, the Churches of 8.8. Giovanni e Paulo, 
8. Maria Della Salate, Frari Redemtore, 8, Giorgio 
Maggiore, Gesuiti, Scalza, Palarzo Ducale (Vice- 
roy's Palace), Palazzo Mocenigo (Lord Byron's 
residence), Arsenal, Bridge, Rialto, Public Garden, 
row on the Canale Grande, Glass Manufactories, 
Armenian Conrent, Academy of Fine Arts, Manfrin!, 
Treves, Barbiga, (beautiful Paintings and exquisite 
Statuary); and the Armoury of Martinengo. See 
Bradshaw's Italy. 


=tTRIESTE, 


Population, 84,000 (The “ Tergest” of the Romans, 
on the Adriatic Sea). 

Teveorar#. Tariff—Charge for 20 words to 
London, 11s. 10d. 

HoreEts.— Hotel De Ville, Mr. G. Monnet et 
Aguet; Aquila Nera de, and France. Tariff, as at 
Turin. 

Barrisu Vick Consut, Henry Raven, Esq. 

TuearrEs.—Italian Opera, Large Theatre, Anfl- 
teatro, Mauroner, Cortl, Filo Drammatico. 


Apollo, Mallbran, San 
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Hacanegy Coacues.—l florin per hour, with two 
horses, and half the price with one. 

DixtcEnces to Vienna, Fiume, Milan, Istria, 
Goritz, Udine, dally, Sec Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

RatLway.—To Vienna, Hamburgh, Dresden, Ber- 
lin: see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Bradshaw’s Guide Depdt, Coen’s Library, 608, 
Al Corso, 

Srgamnrs to Alexandria to meet the Indian Mail 
Packets on the 5th, 12th, 20th, and 28th of every 
month. Fares, including Table, &c., 1st class, £16; 
2nd class, £11; 3rd class, £7. Passages can be 
secured, by application to Messrs. Hickle, Borman, 
and Co., 127, Leadenhall Street, London. ToGreece 
every fortnight; Dalmatia once a week. The Levant, 
calling at Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, the Dardanelles, and 
Constantinople,every week. Venice in 8hours; fares 
there and back, !st class, £1 8s.; daily. To Polain 2 
days ; Fare, £1 3s.; To Ancona and Brindisi, twice, 
monthly; to Dalmatia, via Sussin, Zara, Pélénico, 
close to which are the magnificent Falls of Kerkd.— 
Spolatio contains the celebrated Palace of Diocle- 
sian, ably described by Adams. Lesina, Curzolo, 
Ragusa, andthe Bay of Cattaro, 20 miles long. 
Fare, there and back, £5 10s. 


The Table Money charged on board all the Trieste 
Boats, where such is not included in the fare, is let 
class, 2} florins (5s, 3d.), 2ud class, 1} florin (3s. 2c.) 

The Austrian Lioyd’s Steamer to Malta via Au- 
cena, Molfetta, Brindisi, Corfu, and Messina—also 
to Barcelona, via Bari (Burl), Messina, Palermo, 
Catania, Leghorn, and Marseilles, monthly. 


Most REMARKABLE OBsECTS.—The Cathedral 
(Winkelman’s tomb), Exchange, Tergestio (gal- 
lery), Hospital, Quarantine Houses, Church of 
St. Antonio, Zoological Museum, Naval Academy 
and Museum, Triumphal Arch (Roman origin), 
Corso, Casino, Clubs, Principal Street, Therestan 
Molo, Light House, Docks, German Casino, 
Castle, the view from which is superb, &<. 

Most Intgrestino Ossscrs In THE VICINITY. 
—The Grotto of Adelsberg, about 7 miles distant, 
the Quicksilver Mines of Idria, about 9 miles distant. 

Hints.—The traveller if pressed for time can 
take the direct route from London to Trieste, in 
(103 hours and 30 minutes) 4 days; 7 hours, and 30 
minutes, viz.) andjleave the British Metropolis 0" 
the 4th or 2ist of every month. 
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‘Which will enable him to rest a day at Trieste, 
and then embark on board the Austrian Lioyd’s 
Boat for Alexandria, on the 5th, 12th, 20th, & 27th 
of every month ; thence from Alexandria, to Suez, 
Aden, and Bombay, via Route No.3, described page 
62 &93; from Aden to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
via Route No. 4, page, 102; also to Mauritius, via 
Route No. 22, page, 249; from Point de Galle to 
Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai, 
Amoy, and Manilla, via Routes Nos. 20, 21, 22, and 
23, pages, 211 to 258; also to Manilla, page 241. 
The traveller can also adopt from this port 


THE LEVANT ROUTE, 


Travellers proceeding by this Route, must take 
their passage in one of the Austrian Lloyd’s Com- 
pany’s steamers, which leave this port (Trieste), 
on every alternate Tuesday, at 4 p.m. 

Fanzs, exclusive of provisions first class, 102 
florins (25 10s.) ; second class, 78 florins. Luggage 
allowed, first class, 220 Ibs; second clsas, 120 Ibs. 
Provisions 5s, per diem, and an excellent table kept. 


tCORFU. 


CHIEF OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS, NOW ANNEXED 
TO GREECE. 


Execrric TerzceaPu.—To Eng!and, via Malta 
and Cagliari, Tariff, 16s. 9d. 

Horers.—The Club, Girolamo’s. Tariff-moderate. 

Boats.—l2s. 1d. per diem, 

Honszs anp CaRriaogs.—Hired at a moderate 
Tate. 

Corna.—English money, Spanish or Mexican 
dollar (4s. 4d.), Neapolitan dollar (4s.), Roman 
dollar (4s. 2d.), 10 grains == 1d. Copper—half- 
pence, farthings, and grains, 

Srgamens.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Packets, every fortnight to and from Malta, 
Tariff, lst class £8; 2nd class £3, Outward freight 
45s. per ton. Austrian Lloyd Company's ditto 
to and from Trieste, en route for Zante, Athens 
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Syra, Smyrna, Metelin, Tenedos, and Constanti- 
nople. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Most Remanxasie Oszects. — The beautiful 
view, as the Harbour is approached, Citadel, One 
Gun Battery, Castrade’s Promenade, Barracks, 
Theatre, Government House. &c. In the vicinity 
Pantaleoué, with its magnificent views (16 miles), 
Benitza (8 miles). Gevino by sea, and its old 
Venetian Harbour. Ipso, with its olive trees, and 
Karagol—thence per Austrian Lloyd's steamer ta 


ZANTE 
(Zacynthas of the ancients). 


Population, 40,000. 

Horgu.—British Tariff—mederate. 

Boarts.—12s, 2d. per diem. + 

Co1ns.—The same as st Corfu 

Steamers.—Her Mojesty’s Mail Packets every 
fortnight to and from Malta; Austrian Lloyd's 
Company’s ditto, to and from Trieste, en route for 
Athens, Syra, Smyrna, Metelin. See Bradshaw's 
Coutinental Guide. 

Most Remarxas.e Onsects.—Fortress, built by 
the Venetians, Barracks, Hospital, Lighthouse, 
Government House, &c. 

Ix THE Vicrvity.—The numerous beautiful villas, 
‘and extensive currant plains on the shores. 

Thence per Austrian Lloyd's steamer to Port- 
Leone. the ancient Pirseus (§ miles) from 

tATHENS. 

Population, 20,000. 

Horets.—D’Angleterre, good, but rather dear; 
Des Etrangers, good and reasonable. Tariff, 
moderate. 

OmmrsusEs.—To and from Porto Leone, every 


hour. 
Britis Consvut.—W. B. Neale, Esq. Vice 


Consul, C.L. W. Merlin, Esq. 

Co1ns.—The same as at Syra. 

STgaMERS FROM PorTo Leong. — The French 
Government Packets to Constantinople, direct. The 
Measageries Imperiales’ ditto, tia Syra and Smyrna, 
Ditto to Marsellles, via Messina. ‘To Megara, in 64 
hours. To Trieste, via Matapan and Corfa. To 
the Dardanelles, via Smyrna, in three days, For 
fares, &c., see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

TeLecraru.—Tariff, 20 words to London 32s. 

Most RemaRKaBLe Oxsects.—The Antiquities 
Acropolis, Parthenon Ionic Temple, Propylea Gate 


Way, Dorie Temple (thuseum), The ruins of Olym 


ROUTE 7.—SYRA—SMYRNA—CONSTANTINOPLE. 


pian Jupiter, Areopagus, Tribunal, and King’s 
Palace, Royal Stables, Mint, Hospital, Barracks, 
Theatre, &c. 

In THe Vicmrry.—Many beantiful promenades 
and drives, also the various ruins of its ancient 
splendour, 


1SYRA. 


Hore1s.—D’Angleterre, des Etrangers. 
moderate. 

TaiEcRaPu.—Tariff, 20 words to London, 26s, 10d. 

Boars.—12 Drachmi per day. 

Corns.—100 Leplas 1 Drachunl — 83d. 
2% Drachmi and 15 Leplas = 1 Sovereign. 
1 Drachmi and 30 Leplas = 1 Shilling. 

11 Leplas = 1d. 

Britisn Consvut.—R. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Sreamers.—The Austrian Lloyd’s Steamers, to 
and from Trieste, Corfu, Zante, Athens; the French 
Government Packets to Marseilles; the Messageries 
Imperiales Company’s ditto, to Smyrna, Athens, 
and Constantinople. Tariff—see Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Guide. 

. Most REMARKABLE Oxsects.—The view from 
the Harbour and {ts approach, Convent Church, 
Bishop’s Palace (which appears to rise beautifully 
from the water's edge), Lighthouse, Quarantine 
Establishment, &e, 

In THe Vicimry there are most lovely views, 
splendid promenades, and picturesque drives. 

Thence per Austrian Lloyd’s steamer to 


=tSMYRNA, 
Horgt.—Des Deux Augustes. Tariff moderate. 
TeLecRaPy.—Tariff, 20 wordsto London, 26s. 6d. 


Britisa Coxsvt.—C. Blunt, Esq.; Vice, G. D. 
Vedova, Esq. 


Tarif 
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Railway from hence to Aidin, was commenced on 
the 22nd September, 1857: 1860. Open to Turball, 
30 miles. 

Boats.—About 6s. 2d. per day. 

Caravans.—To Constantinople in 8 days; Aleppo 
in 25 days ; Damascus, Koneeh, Salalia, in 6 days; 
and Cataya in 7 days. 

Sreamens.—The Messageries Imperiales steamers: 
every fortnight to Rhodes, Messing, Alexandretta 
(Iskanderoon), Latakia, Tripoli, Beyrout and Jaffa, 
and Alexandria; Ditto, ditto to Constantinople and 
Black Sea. Ditto, ditto to Marseilles and Italy, 
via Syra and Malta, Packets to Rhodes in 3 days 
—see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Mosr Remaggasre Ossgors. — Chepels, 
Churches, Fortifications. The Frank Quarter 
(which lies along the harbour), Theatre, Ruined 
Castle, a most magnificent Casino, Greek College, 
Brother Mountains, Mosques, Baths, Bazaars 
(anroofed), &e. 

IN THE Vicrnity.—The promenades and drives 
in the neighbourhood are picturesque and beautiful, 
but dandittl, formidable in bands, and of most 
daring character, so infest the suburbs, that tra- 
vellers should go about in parties, and carry re- 
volvers with them. It is remarkable for the beauty 
of the native women (Greeks) whose appearance is 
considerably heightened by their handsome costume. 

Thence by Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, via Metelin 
and Tenedos, to 

=tCONSTANTINOPLE. 

See Routes through Asia, further on. 

Reswent Baritrise Consct Gzwerat.— A. 
Cumberbatch, Esq. Vice Consul, A. Dunlop, Esq- 

The homeward-bound traveller can proceed from 
Alexandria, by the French Government Packets 
to Constantinople, and thence reverse the Route. 
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ROUTE 8,—OSTEND—BRUSSELS. 


ROUTE VI. 


London to Dover, see Route 1. 
=tOSTEND. 


Population, 15,000. 

Hore.s.—Mertian’s New, first-rate, comfortable, 
and prices reasonable; D'Allemagne, first-rate 
German house. Tariff—Bed, 2 francs; breakfast, 
14 franc ; dinner, 24 francs; attendance, § franc ; 
light, | frane ; firing, 1 franc. 

TsLEGRAM.—20 words to London, 48. 

Cargs.—Pavilion, Royal. 

English Ale at Appleton’s Ship Hotel (where 
Cheshire Cheese may be had). 

Newsrarens of all nations to be found in the 
Literary Society at the Hotel de Ville (Town Hall.) 

Hacxney Coacugs.—viz.:— 

Vicitanres.—In the town, 1 franc per hour; 
out of town, 1 franc. 

Omnrsuses to and from the Railways. Fares, 
4 franc per turn, 

Most RemarkaBLe Ossects. — The Digne, 
Lighthouse, Bathing Places, Ramparts, Churches, 
Casino, Town Hall, Fortitications, Shooting Gallery, 
and Theatre, &c. 

InTERgsTING Ossects 1x THE ViciniTY.—The 
Cabinet of Curiosities belonging to M. Paret at 
Sklykens, 1 mile distant on the Bruges road. 

Hinrs.—No traveller should omit tasting the 
oysters, they are excellent; and if he is a smoker he 
should lay in his stock of cigars here, as they are 
exceedingly good. See Bradshaw's Belgium. 


Page 57. 


=tBRUSSELS, 
Population, 145,000. 


Hore.s.—De Belle Vue, De )’Univers, De Saxe 
(close to the Railway), De Europe, De Hollande 
(within centre of the city). See also Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Boarpine Hovuszs.— Madame Dubruy’s, 51, 
Rue de Naples; Mrs. Haydon’s, 47, Avenue de la 
Toison d’Or, Porte Louise. 


Tx.roRram.—Charge for 20 words to London, 4s. 

Newsrarsns.—The English and French journals 
‘are to boseen at all the Hotels and Boarding Houses, 
and at the Library and Reading Rooms 74,Montagne 
de la Cour 
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Passport OFricxs:— 


France~1, Rue des Petits Carmes. 
England—Rue Belliard Quartier Leopold. 
Austria—9, Do. Do. 
Prussia—Rue des Orangeries, No. 2. 

Haceney Coacngs.—A Course (drive), 1 franc; 
2 horses (drive), 1} franc; single horse, 14 franc ; 
2horses, 2} francs per hour; Valet de Place, 6 francs 
per day. 

Ratuway TsRMint.—The Northern Line at the 
Porte de Cologne; the Southern Line, at the Station 
du Midi; Direct Line, the Great Luxembourg Rail- 
way Station, at the Quartier Leopold. 


Post Orrrce—Top of Rue de Is Montagne. 
Postage stamps are universally used. One-third of 
an ounce, 10 centimes for 50 kilometres (183 
English miles); one-third of an ounoe, 20 centimes 
for any distance above 18} English miles; 40 
centime stamps are used between Belgium and 
France, Office hours, 5 to 9. 

Mai Coacrzs.—To Waterloo, daily (Sundays 
excepted). Fares, 6franes there and back, which 
includes being taken round the Field of Battle. 
Office to secure places at Suffell’s, No. 17, Rue 
Villa Hermosa, Montagne de la Cour. 

Most RewarkaBLE Ossects.—The Boulevards, 
Parks, Noble Streets, Palaces, Rues Royale and de 
la Lor, Place dé Congrés, and the magnificent view 
therefrom, Hotel de Ville (the beautiful Gothic 
Spire), Manniken Fountain, Churches of 8t. Gudule 
(St. Sacrameut Chapel, its fine painted window 
and beautiful carved pulpit), Cathedral with Tristé’s 
Monument, La Chappelle, Sablon, St. James’, the 
English, Evangelical, and Germau Chapels, Concert 
Noble, Chamber of Representatives, Palace of Fine 
Arts, &c ., Duke d’Arenberg’s Gallery of Pictures, 
Botanical Gardens, Theatre Royal de la Marmaié, 
des Galeries Saint Hubert, Mint, Observatory, 
Squares, Fountains, Public Baths (tariff, 2 francs, 
and Portable Baths at residences, 23 francs.) 

InTERgsTING PLacks ws THE Vicunty.—The 
Field of Waterloo (Sergeant Martin Viseur, and 
Sergeant Deligne, are the best guides, and charge 
1 franc each person), Gemappe, Nivelles, &c. 

Hunts.—Travellers should select their Hotel, and 
not place the least reliance on the recommendation 
of cab or omnibus proprietors or drivers, and pro- 
ceed from the Railway direct thereto, 
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THE RHINE TOUR. 


Two or three days may be devoted profitably 
between Cologne and Mayence (including the 
above cities) in visiting objects of interest, al- 
though the beautifal scenery of the river is un- 
derstood to be the great attraction, and very 
justly so, 

‘The facilities of conveyance are #0 numerous, 
‘and so much in favour of the modern traveller, by 
road, rail, and steam, that the most fastidious can 
now make his arrangements for his departure or 
arrival, almost at any hour between sunrise and 
sunset, nor ought he to travel earlier nor later 
than these, 


COLOGNE. 


Horers,—The Royal, Disch, De Hollande, De 
Belle Vue, De Cologne, Hilger's, Frederic, De 
Bruxelles, D'Angleterre, Great Rheinberg, and 
De Germanie, all good houses. 

Hackxey Coacnes.—Droschken, each turn of 
15 to 20 minutes, with 1 or 2 persons, 5 silver- 
groschen, or6d.; ditto, for 3 or 4 persons, 10 silver- 
groschen, or 1.; ditto, for an hour, 15 to 20 silver- 
groschen, or 1s, 6d. to 2s. 

STEamBoats to Coblenz, up and down the 
Rhine, Bonn, Dusseldorf, and Nymegen, daily. 

Most REMARKABLE OssgcTs.—The Cathedral, 
Gereon's Church, Town Hall, Diorama, Public 
Gardens at Deutz, Fortifications, Bridge of Boats 
across the Rhine, Chapel of the Three Kings, 
Sepulchre of Maria of Medicis, St. Peter's Church 
(the Crucifixion of Peter, by Rubens), Church of 
St. Ursula, the Jesuits’ Church (the clocks of 
which are cast out of the guns taken at Magde- 
burg), the birth place of Rubens, No. 10, in the 
Sterngasse, the house in which Maria of Medicis 
died, the Apostles’ Church, the Museum, the Toy 
House, the Senate House and Hausaroom, the 
Churches of St. Mary, St. Cunibert, St. Peter, 
Assumption, the Convent, Exchange, Casino, &c. 

Hints.—The only vendor of true double distilled 
Cologne Water is J. M. Farina, City of Milan, 129, 
High Street, Hohe Strasse. 

Cologne, comprising Deutz on the right bank of 
the river, and opposite, contains a population of 
93,000 ; is strongly fortified, and possessesagarrison 
of from 5,000 to 6,000. The view from the opposite 
side of the river offers an aspect at once animated 

ond picturesque. The handsome walls and modern 
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towers, the tall steeples of the numerous churches, 
the magnificent cathedral, the handsome modern 
iron bridge across the Rhine, serving as it does by 
its peculiar construction, a carriage way, a rail- 
way, and ways for foot passengers. 

The bridge of boats, and flotilla of merchant 
craft and steam vessels, together with the beauty 
of the river, inspire a degree of pleasing interest. 
‘This noble stream measures (it is calculated) 900 
miles from its eource to where it merges with the 
sea, in Holland. Cologne enjoys a large share of 
the commerce of the Rhine. The wonder is how 
so much business can be transacted within its 
walls, for there is scarcely another city in Europe 
that can produce eo rare @ collection of awkward 
built houses and tortuous streets. The city owes 
its existence to a colony of Ubians, which Marcus 
Agrippa transported under Tiberius. From the 
right to the left bank of the Rhine they fortified 
themselves in an intrenched camp. Agrippina, 
the daughter of Germanicus, was born in this 
camp, which having received a colony of Roman 
veterans, changed its name from Colonia Agrip- 
pina to Civitas Ubiorum. Here at a later date’ 
was founded the city of Cologne. No sooner was 
it finished, than it was destined to become the 
capital of Germany Minor. Constantine caused 
to be reconstructed the bridge across the Rhine, 
which had been destroyed by the Normans, por- 
tions of which are occasionally seen in the bed of 
the stream, when the Rhine isverylow. Thelimits of 
the old Roman city are traceable. The inhabitants 
themselves have never forgotten their origin and 
privileges, for up to the period of the French 
Revolution, 1794, the nobility were qualified for 
patricians. The two chief magistrates, or burgo- 
meisters, worethe consular toga, and were preceded 
by lictors. In fact, on the city banners may be 
read this inscription, 8.P.Q.C. 


BONN. 

Population, 28,000, the Castrobornesia of the 
Romans, frequently mentioned by Tacitus. Here 
was erected one of the first fortified castles, which 
Drusus caused to be constructed on the borders 
of the Rhine, This was a station of five legionsof 
soldiers, and a bridge was thrown over the river 
here, by order of Drusus, Bonn, having suffered 
many reverses, common with every place of any 
importance on the Rhine, now enjoys repose, and 
possesses an air.of cleanliness and taste through- 
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out the town and suburbs It has one of the 
most distinguished universities in Europe, con- 
taining a rare and extensive library, 

Proceeding from hence, up the Rhine, we pass 
the pretty village of Konigewinter, on the river, 
and immediately at the [foot of the Drachenfells 
(dangerous rocks}, one of the seven mountains; 
a little way beyond this, we pass the island of 
Rolands Eck; thente on our left the village of 
Unkel, in the vicinity of which are the extensive 
quarries of Basaltic stone; thence always proceed- 
ing upwards, we pass the towns of Ramagen and 
Andernach, the latter of which was built by the 
Romans, and called Antanacum, population, 3,200. 
There is little of interest about it at the present 
day; the inhabitants are remarkably fond of oulti- 
vating the carnation, which is seen in every win- 
dow in a variety of colours. The volcanic stone, 
procured from the vicinity, gives employment to 
the population. The mill-stones made here are 
tranaported to most parts of the universe; they 
were held in estimation by the Romans, and trans. 
ported by them hence to Rome. 

Proceeding onwards we pass on our left the 
cheerful town and palace of Neuwied ; population 
3,100; and immediately opposite on our right a 
land mark. The Wiessenthurm antiquarians 
maintain that Cesar crossed the Rhine here. Soon 
after leaving this is discovered in the distance 
before us the rocks and fortifications of Ehren- 
breitstein,and in a short time we are approaching 
Coblenz and the estuary of the Moselle. Taking 
the whole it produces a remarkably fine view, 
indeed a perfect picture. 


COBLENZ (Confluentes), 


Population, 27,000, beautifully situated at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, dates its 
origin to 13 years before Christ, atthe period of 
Antonine, the then fortifications enclosed upwards 
of 1,000 population ; this city has undergone many 
reverses and vicissitudes of fortune; its natural 
resources and position alike gave it many advan- 
tages in a strategetical point of view, and caused 
it to become the bone of contention between many 
an ambitious power. 

Coblenz is the capital of the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, the population, comprising Ehren- 
‘preitstein, amounts to 26,000, the garrison com- 
prises about 4,000 to 6,000. There are few objects 
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of interest met with, nevertheless one object 
merits attention, namely, the church of Castor, 
which is situated in the angle of the old town 
between the two rivers; it was built in the 9th 
century, and many very interesting historical 
associations are connected with it, 

Ehrenbreitstein (ie. ‘large stone of honour), 
immediately opposite Coblenz, merits mention. 
The rock on which this magnificent citadel stands 
was once a Roman camp. Tradition says, in 634 
King Dagobert IL. gave it to the Bishop of Treves, 
who from time to time enlarged and fortified it, and 
who used to sojourn there frequently in his younger 
days. In the sixteenth century the old fortress 
had to give place to modern artifice and science. 
In 1631 the Elector, Christopher Phillipe of Soc- 
tern, rescued it from the French, who held it for 
a period of five years. It was vainly besieged in 
1688 by Marshal de Beaufflies; in 1795-96 by 
Marshal Marciau. It surrendered in 1799 to the 
French army, after the garrison had endured the 
greatestsufferings and privations; for itis recorded 
that horse-flesh was sold for 1s. 6d. per lb., and 
that cats, and even dogs, were retailed at from 
2s. 6d. to 8s. each. The French held it up to the 
Peace of Luneville. At the period of surrendering 
the fortress it was blown up by the soldiers. 
Since 1816 Prussia has expended enormous sums 
upon its reconstruction, and that of the detached 
forts. It is computed that it can be defended by 
1,500 men. There is accommodation for a garrison 
of 8,000 men, and water and provisions can be fur- 
nished for that number for a period of three years. 
The ramparts are mounted with upwards of 400 
pieces of ordnance. From Coblenz to Bingen is 
the most interesting part of the Rhine, Above the 
one, and below the other town, the scenery 
becomes flat and uninteresting. 

From this we enter the most beautiful scenery, 
which continues without losing its attraction for 
about six hours. The eye and imagination are 
constantly kept in agitation as you ascend the 
tortuous and wayward stream, as it glides between 
the most romantic and picturesque scenery. On 
ite banks the most fantastically formed mountains 
and rocks, now towering in air, then hanging sus- 
pended as 'twere over the river; the numerous 
ruins of desolate castles, perched on almost inac- 
cessible heights ; the pointed and variegated colour 
of the rocks, and foliage amongst the debris, all 
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add to the interest of the tourist, as he gazes on 
the picture from the deck of the steamer as she 
gracefully ascends the noble river. In many places 
the vineyards are cultivated from the river's side 
to the summit of the mountains. The cheerful 
song of the labourers on shore, combined with the 
sounds of the church bells in the villages, contri- 
bute to enhance the value of the ecene, which 
generally leaves a pleasing and lasting recollection 
of a touron the Rhine, Almost immediately on 
leaving Coblenz we come to the 

CasTLE oF STOLZENFELLS, or “superb rock,”on 
our right, the occasional residence of the King of 
Prussia, In 1235 the Princess Isabella Plantaganet, 
sister of Henry III. of England, who became the 
consort of the Emperor Frederick IL, was received 
here on her arrival from England with a numerous 
suite. Latterly, in 1842, Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert were the guests of the then Crown 
Prince of Prussia, There is a fine view of the 
Rhine both ways from the terrace, the valley, and 
estuary of the river Lhan. It is almost opposite 


BOPPART. 
(Bandobriga). 

On our right. Population, 4,200. Is walled in. 
Its origin is ascribed to Drusus, the ruins of whose 
palace still exist in the centre of the town, which 
contains a Temple Hof. The knight templars of 
Boppart were the first under Ptolomeus to advance 
to the assault on the Saracens in the third crusade. 


ST. GOAR. 

Population, 1,600. Onourright. An extensive 
line of ruins, standing out in bold relief from the 
mountains, In the year 570 King Sugbert of 
‘Austria erected a Chappelle here, and propagated 
evangelical doctrines. Subsequently this Chappelle 
was visited annually by numerous pilgrims from 
the surrounding country ; from this circumstance 
and the gifts of the faithful it attained notoriety, 
‘and became enormouely wealthy. The ruins of 
the castle, the extensive walls and battlements, 
together with its singular position, has 4 grand 
and imposing effect as seen from the river. 

OBER WESEL. 
(The Vesalia of the Romans). 
Population, .2,700, A pretty town, and beauti- 
ully situated on the shores of the river. .Qn our 
right, abont half way between St. Goar and this, 
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we round a romantic curve of the river, mown as 
the Echos of Lurli; the waters here are deep and 
rapid, a sortof whirlpool, caused by the narrowness 
of the river between the rocks, its sudden bend 
and immense body of water forcing a passage 
along. 

Before the introduction of steam as many as 40 
horses have been employed at a time to traek the 
large boats up the river here; now steam tugs are 
employed for that purpose. The Lurli pass has a 
romantic legend attached to it, and the syren 
which commands it is often invoked by the super- 
stitious boatmen, The history of the Rhine 
teeme with legends of all sorts, many of which are 
80 gross and ludicrous that they will not bear 
repetition. ‘The Lurli, however, is so harmless 
and condescending, that she never fails to answer 
sevenfold the many qnestions put to her in the 
shape of echoes. The supposed syren now figures 
in opera, the title of which is called Lurline. 


BACHARACH (Ara Bacchi). 


Population, 1,600. Celbrated for its good wine, 
produced in the vicinity. Before arriving here we 
pass in the middle of the stream, perched on a 
rock, a strong tower, Pfaltz, built for a toll house 
in the l4th century; dues were collected here 
from all vessels passing up or down the river. 
Tradition has it that the Princesses Palatine used 
toresorthere in times of danger for their accouche~ 
ment. A well of excellent water supplies the 
inmates, and which is said to have no connection 
with the Rhine. 


BINGEN (Bingrum), 


On the river Nabe, the stone ‘bridge across 
which is ascribed to Drusus. Population, 6,000. 
A commercial town, particularly in wine and grain, 
Here terminates the real beauties of the Rhine, 
From hence the country is open, and flat ou each 
side; on.our right, as we ascend, the conntry 
is covered with grain, and on our left it is 
covered with vineyards, Almost immediately after 
leaving Bingen we pass Rudesheim on onr left, 
celebrated for its wines and these in its vicinity, 
Johannesberg, amongst the most esteemed; the 
chatean bearing the same name.is.seen from the 
deck of the steamer. The village ef Hosheim is 
aleo.seen ; in fact every acre of land in the neigh- 
bourhood is. subject to the-vine. 


ROUTE §.—LINBERICH—MENIZ, 


BIZBERICH. 

Population, 3,000, On our left, pleasantly situ- 
, Sted on the shores of the Rhine. It is the sum- 
mer residence of the Prince of Nassau; the palace, 
gurdens, and pleasure ground occupy the greater 
part of the town and its vicinity. Soon after leay- 
ing this we arrive at Castel on our left, and im- 

mediately opposite is 


MENTZ (Mayence). 


Horexs.—D'Angleterre, a first-rate Hotel, in 
front of the bridge, and commanding a view of the 
Rhine; Rheinischer Hof (Rhine Hotel). Tariff— 
the same as at Ostend. 

. Hackney Coacnes.—In the town, one or two 
persons, 15 minutes, one horse, 12 kreutzers: 
ditto, two horses, 18 kreutzers. 

Rarnway to Mannheim; Basle, and Lucerne. 

Most RemarKaBLe Onsects.— The Castle, 
Fortifications, Cathedral, Park, Bridge of Boats, 
Gutenberg’s Statue, Theatre, Parade, Cattle Mar- 
ket, Tennis Court, Hay and Flax Markets, Teutonic 
House, Citadel, Dalberg Palace, Casino, Schréder, 
Ecchelstein, the Favorite (promenade), Museum, 
Colosseum (commemorating the invention of print- 
ing), St. Joseph's Chapel, and Post Office, Park. 

In THE Vicinity are Eberbach Convent, Hat- 
tenheim, Geisenheim, Rudesheim, Johannisberg, 
(all famous for their wines), and at the latter, 
Prince Metternich’s Castle, Bingen, Old Ehren- 
fels Castle, Minsethurm, Rheinstein, Bacherach, 
Gutenfels, Oberwesel, Lurley Rock, St. Goer, 
Bornhofen Convent, Boppard, and Stolzenfels, &c. 
The Powder Magazine in the Fortress exploded 
on the 18th November, 1867, and destroyed many 
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lives, and the ohurehes of 8t Stephen and ‘Ihe 
Evangelical, also the English Ladies’ School. 

Mayencehase population of 37000, witha garrison 
of about#,000. A short distance from the city, the 
junction of the river Maine with the Bhine takes 
place. This city contains much that is interesting 
and worthy of visiting; the library, for instance, 
contains upwards of 100,000 volumes, besides rare 
MSS., with a collection of Roman antiquities. 
Amongst the valuable works, are conspicuous the 
Psalterum of 1459, the Cutholigon of 1480, and the 
Bible of 1462, 

Guttenberg the inventor of type and printing, 
was born here ; a bronze statue by Thorwaldsen, 
was erected by public expense in 1838, to hig 
memory, and may be seen in the square bearing 
his name. 

Mayence is a city of great antiquity; the forti- 
fications round it are upwards of 10 miles in 
extent; Castel, opposite, is equally fortified and 
strong. 

38 years before Christ, Martius Agrippa (one of 
Augustus’s generals), was the first to fortify the 
present site of the city, by throwing up an in- 
trenched camp. In the year 70 the 22nd Legion, 
who conquered India and destroyed Jerusalem, 
under the orders of Titus, were in garrison at 
Magoniacum or Mayence. Saint Oriscentius, 
who was a centurion under Trajan in 103, is said 
to be the first who introduced Christianity on the 
borders of the Rhine, and for which he is re- 
corded to have suffered martyrdom. He was the 
first Bishop of Mayence, 

For farther information on the Rhine Route, 
see Bradshaw's Hand-Book of Belgium andthe Rhine. 
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ROUTE 9;—BASLE~BADEN—ZURICH—COIRE—COMO. 


ROUTE No. 9 


LONDON TO PARIS, 
(See Route No. 1, page 87.) 


Hints.—Tho Traveller then proceeds via Stras- 
burg to 


Population, 25,000. 

TeteceraM, 20 words to London, 7s, 3d. 

Hotets.—De la Tete d'Or, Du Sauvage, Les Trois 
Rois, Krone and Kopf. Tariff—Room, 2 francs ; 
‘breakfast, 2 francs; dinner, 3 francs; coffee, 1 franc; 
attendance, franc; fire, 1 franc; lights, 1 franc. 

Duttcences through Switzerland and Germany, 
daily. 

Ratiwaysto Strasburg, Paris, Mannheim, Heidel~ 
berg, Baden, Offenberg, Freiburg, Colmar, Mulhouse, 
and Lucerne. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Most RemarKaBie Onsects.—The Cathedral, 
Town Hall, Arsenal, University, Library, Tombs of 
celebrated characters in the Cathedral, viz.:—Eras- 
mus, Anne, wife of the Emperor Rodolph, of Haps- 
burgh. Post Office, Gallery of Paintings of the 
younger Holbein, M. Vischer's Garden, Platz (pro- 
menade), Bridge across the Rhine, Forcard’s Garden 
(Tomb of Madame Forcard), &c. 

Most Inrersstino Oxsxcrs IN THE VICINITY.— 
Arleshetm, distant 14 league; here may be seen the 
finest garden in Switzerland, and ruins of Castle 
Birseck Dornach. The Battle Field (that confict 
took place on the 22nd July, 1499). St. Jakob, 
about half a league from Basle, celebrated for its 
cemetery, hospital, and battle-field, which took place 
in 1444, between the Swiss and the French, &c. 


=tBADEN (Switzerland), 


Horsts.—Lion, Balance, Feihof, Limma Hof, 
Corbeau, Lion, Stodshof, <chlossberg. Tariff the 
same asat Paris. See page 54, 

TELEGRAM, 20 words to London, 7s, 34. 

ConviYaNnces.—Railway to Zurich. 

Moser REMARKABLE Ossgcts.— New Castle, 
Baths, Beaatiful Walks near the town, Town Hall, 
Two Convents, Hospital, House of Correction, Mile- 
stone near the New Castle. Remains of a Causeway, 
Curious Clock and Sun Dial in the Tower, Hermit- 
age Bauerngut, Old Cas‘le Ruins, Teufelskeller, 
the Hills of Hortenstein and Martensberg, &c. 

M 
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=tZURICH. 

Population, 19,000. 

TexzGRaw, 20 words to London, 7s. Sd. 

Horeie.—Baver, first-class; Belle Vue, facing 
the lake, good, reasonable, and comfortable ; Krone— 
Tariff the same as at Baden. 

Conveyances.—Rall to Baden, Brugg, Winter- 
thur, Romanshorn, St. Gall, Wallenstadt, Sergans, 
and Caire. 

Diticgncrs to all parts of Switzerland—see 
Bradshaw's Guide to Switzerland, 

Srzamzrs to Wallenstadt. Travellers by this 
boat can reach Horgen in one hour, and a diligence 
from that place goes to Arth at the foot of the Righi, 
which it reaches at two o’clock. Fare, 5 francs. 
The traveller might ascend that mountain the same 
day—the view from the summit {1s one of the lions 
of Switerland. 

Most Ren arkaB1e OssecTs.—The shoresof the 
Limpid Limmat, Grarde Ville, Petite Ville, Hills of 
Lindenhof and St. Pierre, suburbs of Thalacker and 
Stadelhozen Cathedral, Church of the Abbey of Our 
Lady, Promenades, viz., Lindenhof, Katze, Baus- 
chauze Baugauten, Tower of Kratzthurm, Shooting 
House, High Promenade, Giesberg Bastion, Great 
Promenade, Fortifications, Museum, Lake of Zurich, 
Library 4(,690 vols. and 4,000 medals, Asylum for 
the Blind, Corn Market, Post Office, Arsenal, Museum, 
Gesner’s Monument. Hutliberg, three miles dis- 
tant, which is 3,000 feet high, and from the summit 
a most lovely view of the country is obtained. 


=t+tCOIRE (Chur). 


Population, 5,000. 

TRLEGRAM, 20 words to London, 8s. 6d, 

Horsts.—La Croix Blanc, Le Capricore, and 
La Poste. 

Dicicences to Milan and St. Gall. 

Mosr RemaRKasLe Ossgcts.—The Cathedral, 
Episcopal Palace, Catholic School, Town Hall, 
Library, Lyceum, Roman Catholle Church (very 
ancient). In the vicinity are beautiful views of the 
Galander, Rhine Valley, and Glaciers of Bodus, 
Cascades, Lurley Baths, Aroschka Fountain, and 
Albula Valley, all well worth a visit, 


como. 
Population, 20,000, 
TELEGRAM, 20 words to London, 8s. 6d. 
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Horsis.—Angelo, Corona. Tariff the same as 

Baden-Baden. 

Rattway daily to Monza, Milan, &c. 

Steamers run on the Lake. 

Mosr REMARKABLE OssecTs.—Cathedral, Town 
Hall, Churches, Theatre, Statue of Volta, Gateway 
of the City, Palazzo Giovio, Silk, Woollen, Cotton 
Yarn, and Soap Manufactories. Most interesting in 
the vicinity.—The Lake (the most beautiful in 
Italy), Blevio with many beautiful villas, especially 
shat of Madame Pasta (the celebrated singer), Villa 
Taverna, Borgovico, Villa Raimond, Rovenna, Villa 
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d'Este (once the residence of the late Queen Caroline, 
consort of George IV.); Torno, Villa Phiriana, 
Cascades of Moltrasco, Molina, Nesso, Lovedo, 
Castles, Gardens, Bellagio (the most beautiful place 
on the lake); Villas of Serbelloni and Melzi, 
Treucoszo, celebrated villa Sommariva, belonging 
to the Princess Albrecht of Prussia, Codenabbia, 
Varenna, Cascade of Bellano, Gravedona Domaso, 
Villa Calderara, Villa Larquer, &c. 


MILAN TO ALEXANDRIA. 
(See Routes 7 and 8, pages 149 and 155.). 
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ROUTE 10.—LONDON TO CALCUTTA, ETC. 
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1a 
ROUTE No. 10. 


LONDON TO MAYENCE (ifeniz). 
(See Route 8, page 155). 


Hovtrs—The traveller then proceeds per railway, 
a Mannheim and Bruchsal, to 


=tULM, 
Population, 16,000. 
TareoRam, 20 words to London, 7s. 6d. 
Horg.s.—Post and Hirsch. 


Daacenogs to Fissen in 16 hours (an excellent 
starting point for the Tyrol), Nurnberg in 24 hours, 
and Schaffhausen in 19 hours. 

Barmwars to Augsburg, Munich, Stuttgard, and 
Fredrichshafen. 

Most Remagkasis Oxnsects.—The Minster, 
Town Hall, Gates (5), Palace, Government Palace, 
Clock in the Town Hall, Reservoirs, Bell Foundries, 
Libraries, Casino, Publie Gardens, Catholic 
Churches, Baths of Griesbad, Manufactories of 
Cloth, Leather, &c. 

=tINNSBRUCK (inusprock). 

Population, 13,000. 

‘Tstacram, 20 words to London, 98. 6d. 

Hora.s.—-TheCourt of Austria, Du Soleil. 

Dracancrs to Botzen in 18, Feldkirch in 20, 
Milan in 62, Verona, and Laibach. 

Bamwar to Salsburg, Munich, and Vienna. 
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Mosr RaMaRrkABLe Opsects.—Church of the 
Court, Bronze Statues of the Members of the House 
of Hapsburg, the Monuments, Museum (the Golden 
Roof), Theatre, Palace, University, the Grave of 
Hofer, &c. 

=t VERONA. 

Population, 65,000. 

Taieceam, 20 words to London, 10s. 6d. 

Bartwaye.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Horgis.— Due Torre, La Torra di Londra, 
Parigi; all good. Tariff the same as at Paris. 


Ditiernces to Bologna, Botzen, Florence, Inns- 
bruck, Rome. Railway to Venice, Mantua, Padua, 
Vicenza. 


Most RemarkasLe Ossects.—Roman Amphi- 
theatre, Arch called Porta del Borsari, the Gate of 
St. Sisto, Porta Nuova, Palace del Consiglio, Vege- 
table Market, Tombs of the Scaligeri, Museum 
Lepidario, Cathedral, Churches of San Zenone, San 
Fermo Maggiore, San GHorgio Maggiore, Santa 
Anastasia, Palaces Canopa, Maffei, Giusti, Bevi- 
lacqua Giusti, the Tomb of Juliet, Theatres of 
Filarmonico, Varandas, Stone Bridges. 

Venice to Alexandria, see Route 7, page 149. 

Hurrs.—The Overland Courier with the Indian 
Mails takes this route, only that he goes from Trieste 
through the Frisul, by Sacile, Niederndorf, and 
Brixen, direct to Innsbruck in 24 hours, without 
touching Venice or crossing the sea. 
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ROUTE No. 11. 


LONDON TO ULM. 
See Route No. 10, page 164. 


Hints.—The Traveller then proceeds per Railway 
via Augsburg, to 


MUNICH. 

Population, 100,000. 

Tsiecram, 20 words to London, 8. 6d. 

Horexs.— Bavaria, Du Cerf d’Or, Maulicks, 
Goldener Hirsch. Tariff—the same as at Paris. 

Resravgargurs.—The French House, Rottman’s 

Ate Hovses.—Pschorr’s, Wagner’s, Hacker's, 
Knorr’s the Lion, the Court Brewery. 

Cargs.—The English, Keets, Rothmanners, 
Miillers, Reibel. 

Conrgcriongzrs.—Tambose, Feichlein, Rothen- 
héfers. 

Newsrarers.—In the Museum, Odeon. 


Baras.—Diana’s, Wallburger's, Promali’s, Wira- 
beir’s. 


Hacxwey Coacues.—For one or two persons 
hour, 18 kreatzers ; } hour, 36 kreutsers ; Zhour, 
48 kreutzers; 1 hour, 1 florins 2 hours, 1 florin 48 
kreutzers; 3 hours, 2 florins 36 kreutzers. 


Rartwarto Augsburg, Frankfort, Hof, Rosenheim. 

Berchteagarden, Innsbruck, Lindau, Passau, 
Regensburg. Salzburg, and Tegernsee. 

Omnrsvsxs to the station, &c., if without luggage, 
6 kreutzers, with, 12kreutzers, and with two or more 
boxes, 18 kreutzers. Valet de Place, per diem, 3 to 4 
awanzigern. 

Cass at the station. 

‘Touatees.—Royal, Schwelzer’s. 


Most REMARKABLE OssEcTs.— Churches of 
Frauenkirche, Michaelshof (its monuments). In 
the suburb, the Au, the Basilica, the Palace of Manu- 
factures, Royal Palace, with its statues and pictures, 
Treasury, Antiquarium, New Palace with its beauti- 
ful pictures and statues, Royal Garden, Arcades, 
Odeon, Duke of Leuchtenberg’s Palace, its paintings 
and statues, the Palaces of Duke Max, Minister of 
‘War, the Galleries of Statues, Pictures, Collections, 
Cabinets, Royal Library, University, Wittlebach, Post 
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Statues, the Gate of Victory, Royal Foundry, the 
Ateliers of Schwanthaler, Rottman, Kaulbach, 
Chareh-yard, English Garden, Observatory, Royal 
Stables, Museum, Collection of Painted Glass. Most 
interesting in the vicinity.—Castle of Nymphenburg, 
de, Thence per Railway to Rosenheim, and then 
by diligence, to 
=1SALZBURG. 

Population, 11,000. 

TxixoRam, 20 words to London, 9s. 94. 

Horzts.—De 1!’ Archduke Charles, one of the finest 
and best hotels in Austria; admirably conducted 
and beautifully situated: Golden Schiff, very dear ; 
Drei Alliete; Erzherzog Karl. 

Cargs.—Lebgnayer’s, Staiger's. 

Rattways to Vienna, Laibach, Bruck, Klagens 
furt; Munich, Innsbruck. 

Linz daily. 


Most REMARKABLE Oszecrs. — Cathedral, 
Churches of the University, Franciscans, Theatines, 
Holy Trinity and St. Sebastian (in which is the 
famous tomb of Paracelsus), Prince’s Chateau, 
Summer Chateau (Mirabelle), Statue of Bucephalus, 
the Galleries cut in the mountain, Hospital of 
8t. Jobn, Portrait of Paracelsus, painted on the 
houge where he died, at the corner of the Rue 
de Linz; New Gate, cut in the Mduchsberg, the 
Mouchsberg, view and bust of the Bishop who 
executed the Nonaberg, Franciscischlossel, Church- 
yard of St. Peter, Fountain on the Residenzplatz, 
Monument of Mozart, the Newgate. Most interest- 
ing in the vicinity—Chateau of Helbrun with its 
rocks and parks, Gastein, its baths and mines, 
Berchtesgarden, Lake of Bartholomew, famous for 
its Salmon, Salt works of Hallein (when illuminated 
the spectacle is superb), Reservoirs of Hallein, 
Floating Machines, Prince Schwarzenberg’s Park, 
‘Waterfall of Gollingin, view from the Gaisberg, 
which is celebrated all over Germany for its beauty, 
Lake of Konigsee. 


BRUCE. 
Population, 3,000. 
Horsxrs.—Adler, Hersch, Strauss. 


Dirrexnces to Salzburg, in 24 hours, Klagenfurt, 
20 hours. 


Ratzway to Laibach, Trieste, Cilly, and Vienna. 
‘Trieste to Alexandria, see Routes Nos. 7 and 10, 


OMice, Inarthor, the Monuments, the Feldterrenhalle 


pages 149 and 164, 
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ROUTE No. 12. 


LONDON TO MAYENCE. 


See Route No. 8, page 155, thence per railway to 
Castel, and by omnibus to | 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


Population, 62,000. 2 ‘ 
Texzoam, 20 words to London, 7s. 6d. 
Horsxs.—D' Angleterre, an excellent family hotel, 

Jandlord, Mr, J. @. Bertholdt; Westendhall, a very 

good house, conveniently situated near the railway 

station;-De PUnion, formerly Weidenbusch, well 
known, excellent, and reasonable family hotel; 

Landsberg, excellent and comfortable; De Russie, 

one of the best in Europe, conducted by Mr. Reid, 

well known to English travellers for his obliging 

civility and attention; De l’Empereur Romain, a 

first-rate family hotel, landlords, Messrs. Lohr and 

Alten. Tariff—Room, | florins breakfast, ¢ florin; 

dinner, 1 florin, 

British Coxsut.—Robert Koch, Esq., Consul 
General. Rey. E Cruthwell, Chaplain. 

Care Mizant, adjoining the Theatre. This is al- 
most the only Café & la Frangaise to be seen in any 
town near the Rhine. English travellers will find 
it a capital place, every thing first-rate, and well 
served; moreover there is a good supply of English 
newspapers, 

Iyns.—Court of the Rhine, Wirtenburg, Crown. 
Much cheaper than the hotels. 

Cargs.—Holland, Parrot. 

Hackwey Coacués with two horses in the town, 
4 hour 24 kreutzers; with one horse, 12 kreutzers. 

Divregnces in almost every direction. 

Ratiways to Darmstadt, Mannheim, Heldelberg, 
Carlsruhe, Baden, Strasburg, Freiburg, Basle, Offen- 
bach, Castel, thence by omnibus to Mayence, 
Bieberich, Wiesbaden. 

Mos? REMAREABLE OssEcTs.—Town Hall, Cathe- 
dral, Churches, Exchange, Bridge, Monuments, 
Library, Collection of Patntings (8tadelache Institut), 
Mr. Bethmann’s Garden, with the Ariadne, Mr. Roths- 
child’s Garden, Cemetery, Casino (Newspapers), 
Lenkenberg Museum, Palaces of Thurm and Taxis, 
Riunderstag Post Office, Hospital, Palace of the 
Teutonic Knights, the Tower (Pfarrthurm),; Meat 
Market, Rolmer, New Exchange, Bathing Estab- 


Nchment, Custom House, Theatre, Mainlust Gar- 
oa, Saalhof, 
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Most Inrenestino PLAces 1x THE VICINITY.— 
Maiolust, the Taunus Mountains and Konigstein, 
Homburg, Bornkeim, Hausen, Hockenheim, Rédel- 
heim, Forsthaus, Riedhof, Offenbach, Ema, Schwal- 
bach, Schlangenbad, all celevrated for thelr baths. 

Here luggage must be looked after. 

Hints.—Thence per railway, via Bamberg, Hof, 
Lelpsic, Dresden, Prague, and Brann, to 


={tVIENNA (Wien). 

Population, 440,600. 

Tzrxoram, 20 words to London, lls. 

Horgers—Archduke Charles, a first-rate housc, 
highly reeommeaded, the proprietor, Mr. Schmeider, 
is both attentive and obliging ; Munsch, a first-class 
hotel for families and gentlemen, deservedly recom- 
mended; Meissl, in the Neumarket, one of the finest 
squares of Vienna, a well-conducted, good house ; 
The Empress Elizabeth, or Kalserin Blizabeth, a 
well conducted good house, at which there are two 
table d’hdtes daily; Stadt Lendon; Matchaker 
Hof. (Waiters are called “Kellner.”) Tariff— 
Room, 1 to 8 florins; breakfast, 40 kreutzers ; coffee, 
24kreatzers. Table d’Hote only at the City of Lon- 
don (J florin). 

Traitsuxs. — Casino, Golden Lamb, Golden. 
Globe, Snail, Sper!'s. 

Conrgctiongrs. — Dehne’s (celebrated for its 
Ices), Tuchs, Paltzelts. 

Pastry-Cooxs.—Several on the Lobkowitzplatz. 
Unterden Tuchlanten. 

Kurrres.—Lenkey’s, Daum’s, Drei Liin fer, Drei 
Lotven, Schwazze, Kamel. 

Axe Hovers.—Tubakspfelfe Rebnuhn Schnecke, 
Sieben Sterne, Mayerhofers, Drei Ruben. 

Barus,—The Diana and Spphia—pboth have 
swimming baths. 

Hacxyey Coacuxs.—For the first hour, in the 
city, 1 forin; following hours, 24 kreutzers ; a single 
drive, in the town, 30 kreutzers; from the town toa. 
suburb, 40 kreutsers ; from the town to railway, 
1 florin. 

Omnrsuses to nearly all places. Fares, per 
person, 10 to 15 kreutzers; to reilway, 6 kreutzers. 

Lua@oacE inspected on arrival, and the traveller 
must not carry cards, books, or tobacap. 

RaiLways.—To Baden, Gratz, Briian, Bruck, 
Cilly, Pesth, Prague, Dresden Trieste, Presburg, 


and Frankfort. 
Barrise Vier) Corsvr.—a. 'B. Weikersheim. 


Steam Boats to Linz in 20hours, Peath, 24 hours. 
Dutrosxcrs to Linz in 16 hours; Presburg, 10 
hours; Budwels, Feldkerch, Graunden, Innsbruck, 
Ischl, Krems, Milan, Munich, Marienbad, Odessa, 
Ocdenburg, Ofen, Pesth, Passau, Raab, Regensburg, 
Salzburg, Steyer, Venice, Znaim. 
Passrort.—It is absolutely indispensable that 
the trayeller sheuld provide himself with a Foreign 
Office passport, previous to entering the Austrian 
territory. I¢ will be taken from him on his 
arrival, and a certificate will be given him; witliin 
twenty-four hours he must personally go and in- 
quire for it at the police office (No. 564, Spengler- 
* gasse). He will then receive a ticket to enable 
him to reside at Vienna for six weeks, after which he 
must again apply for permission to remain longer. 
He must apply the day before the leave expires. If 
he wishes to visit any place within the city, a pass to 
enaale him to do so will be given, on application at 
the police office, but he cannot make any excursions 
without it—implicitly must he adhere to these rules, 
for in no part of the world is such espionage 
adopted over foreigners as at Vienna, No courtesy 
Js shown to any strangers on this head. 
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Taxatres,—Imperial Court Theatre (Burg- 
theater) ; Italian and German Operas and Ballet 
(The Kirntheater) ; Opera and Comedy (The 
Theatre on the Wien); Josephstadt and Leopold- 
stadt Theatres. 

Pus.rc Music.—Domayer's Casino (directed by 
Strauss) Volksgarten, Sperl's, Glace’s, Paradics- 
garten. 

Most REMARKABLE OnsecTs.—The Churches, 
Imperial Tombs, Monuments, Fountains, Palaces, 
Library, Museums, Riding School, Royal Stables 
and Carriages, Treasury, Arsenal, Imperial Col- 
lections of Pictares, Collection of Ambras, Egyp- 
tian Museum, The Princes Lichtenstein and 
Esterhazy's, Counts-Czerni sad Schoiiborn, Baron 
Dietrech and Mr. Arlbaber’s Collections; Poly- 
technic, Glacis, Medicinal Academy and Collec- 
tion, Imperial Garden, Volksgarten, Prater, Au- 
garten, Botanical Gardens, Normal School, In- 
firmary, Hospital, Post Office, Lunatic Asylum, 
Dumb Institation, Mint, Exchange, Statues, The 
Public and Nobility’s Gardeas—all open to the 
foreigner. 

Bruck to Trieste, see Route 11, vage, 166, 
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ROUTE 13.—HULL—HAMBURG. 


ROUTE No. 13. 
Leave London per railway for 


HULL. 

Population, 97,660. 

Te eonam, 20 words to London, 4s. 

Horg.s.—Brodie’s Royal Station, first-class for 
families, private or commercial gentlemen, excel- 
tent; Dodsworth’s Commercial and Family; The 
George; Glover's Commercial; Bainton’s Victoria 
(on the Quay). Tarif—Bed, 28; breakfast, 2s; 
dinner, 38; tea, 1s. 6d, ; attendanco, Is; lights, 1s; 
Gre, 18; private room, 58. per diem, 

Frys, 1s. per hour. 

Raitways to London and various other parts of 
England.—See Bradshaw's Descriptive Hand Book of 
Great Britain, 

SreaMeRs to almost all parts of the Continental 
Kingdoms, &c.—See Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 

Most RgMARKABLS OssecTs.—Town Hall, 
Docks, Exchange, Custom House, Post Office, 
Hospital, Theatre, Zoological Gardens, Citadel, 
Museum, and in the vicinity, South Cave, the ancient 
scat of Washington’s anccstors, who emigrated 
therefrom to the United States in the 17th century. 


=t HAMBURG. 

Population, 160,000. 

TeLeoRram, 20 words to London, 8s. 

Horagrs.—De l'Europe, an immense house, with 
180 rooms, and fitted up with all English comforts. 
Mr. Brettschneider, jun., speaks English like a 
native. Tariff—Room, 24 schillings; breakfast, 12 
achillings; dinner, 24 schillings. There are also the 
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St. Petersburg, Russie, and other hotels, but most of 
them are too German for the English traveller. 
Barus Conscrs.—John Ward, Esq., C. B., 
Chargé des Affaires and Consul General; W. Wad- 
dilove, Esq., Vice Consul. 
Tearreurs.—Hacker’s, Bierhalle. 
Carzs.—Pavillons on the Alster. 


Hackney Coacuzs (Droschken) ; for 1 or 2 per~ 
sons for half an hour, 10 schillings. Osnipuszs. 

Baras.—In the Bathing Houses on the Alster, 
John's Swimming School. 

Tuvatres.—The Stadt, Thalia, Tivoli, Urania. 

NewsrArers.—Borsenhalle, and at the Reading 
Rooms of Perthes, Besser, and Mauke. 

Diticgnces daily to Bremen in 15 hours; to 
Roxtlock and Frankfort. 

Rairroaps.—To Kiel in 3, Berlinin 9; Lubeck, 
Hanover 9; Dresden 15 hours; Prague, Vienna, and 
Trieste, 

Srrampoars to Amsterdam In 40, London 60, 
Hull 44, Magdeburg 40, Havre 50, Heligoland 15, 
Nordervey 6, Cuxhaven 6 hours, Hoopte, Gluckstadt, 
and Harburg, daily. 

Most RemaRaBie OpsEcts.—Exchange, Har- 
bour, Old and New Jungfernsteig, Sillein’s azaar, 
Cemeteries, Berg, Churches, Orphan Asylum, Klop- 
stock’s (the Poet) house, &c. 

Mosr Inrgaestine Paces in THE VICINITY.— 
Ottensen, Rainvilles, Wausbeck, Flottbeck, Boot’s 
FlowerGarden, Elbhohe, Esplanade, Baucr’s Parks, 
&e. 

Hrwrs.—Thence per railway, via Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, to Trieste; thence to Alexandria 
via Route No. 7, page 149. 
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ROUTE 14.—sERLix. 


ROUTE No. 14. 
London to Hamburg, see Route 13, page 171. 


=tBERLIN. 


Population, 350,000, 
‘T2L2084M.—20 words to London, 10s. 


Horgis.—De Russie, near the Schlossbriicke, 
within five miuutes’ walk of the Royal and public 
bnildings; a first-rate house, which deserves in 
‘every respect its European reputation. The landlord 
is very attentive and obliging: Du Nord, a good 
first-rate house, and highly recommended. Land- 
lord, Mr. Brandt; De Rome, under the Tilleuls, 
one of the largest and best hotels in the capital; 
Victoria, in a good situation on the Unter den Lin- 
den, much commended; Manhardt; Best Restau- 
rants, Mielentz, 28, and Meinhardt’s, 33, Unter den 
Linden, Sandra. Tariff—Beds, 15 Silbergroschen; 
Breakfast, 74 Silbergroschen; Table d’Hote, 15 
Silbergroschen ; Sitting Room, 10 Silbergroschen. 

‘Vintaigs.—Liiller’s, Schullz’s, Gerold’s, Thier- 
man’s, Salle Tarone. 

ConrectioxsEs.—Stehely’s(English newspapers), 
‘Sparguasun’s, Giovannoly’s, Josty’s, Krausler’s (fa- 
mous for its ices), Fach’s (one of the best on the 
continent), 


Ats Hovses.—Hoppold’s, Toppers, Wallmiiller’s, 
Flugges. 


Batus.—Packhof, No. 1, Neue Friedrichstrasse, 
No. 18, Wilhelmstragse, No. 2, 


TMEATRES,—Great Opera and Royal. 
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Hacenry Coacus.—(Droschken) I or 2 persons 
each turn, 5 Silbergroschen; 8 or 4 persons each 
turn, 74 Silbergroschen (table of fares hung up in 
each vehicle), 

Vauer DE PLack.—!1 Dollar per diem. 


‘Materosts to Danzig in 87, and to Konigsberg 
in 46 hours. 


Ditteznces to Bromberg in 41, Danzig 62, 
Konisberg 64, Posen 27 hours. 

Rairoaps to Potsdam in 45 minutes ; Hamburg, 
Qhours; Breslau, 14 hours; Magdeburg, 4 hours: 
Leipzig, 64 hours ; Hanover, 10 hours; Stettin, 44+ 
hours, and also to Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Vienna, and Trieste, 


Most REMARKABLE Ossects.—The Gate of 
Brandenburg, Monuments, University, Arsenal, 
Palaces, Horses of Bronze, Cabinet of Curiosities, 
Museum, Collection of Paintings and Antique 
‘Vases, Observatory, Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens, Fashionable Promenade, Kroll’s Gar- 
den, Gunther’s Local, Odeon Diorama, Panorama 
of Gropius, Churches, Opera, Kunst Kammer, 
Reading Room, Theatres, Post House, Town Hall, 
Hospitals, Guard House, Markets, Post Office, Mint, 
Artillery Barracks, Hotel of Invalids, Veterinary 
College, Linden Tree Walk, Long Bridge, Apart- 
ments of Frederick the Great in the Palace, Ex- 
change, Cathedral, King’s Library, Thiergarten. 


Mosr Inrxsestina Puaces 1x THe Vicretty.— 
Palace of Charlottenburg, Monuments, Potsdam, 
Sans Souci, Pfauen Insel. 


Trieste to Alexandria, see Route No. 7, page 149. 
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THROUGH ASIA, 


FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Turkish empire, of which this city is the 
seat, extends over part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


European Turkey comprehends Wallachia, part 
of Moldavia, Bulgaria, Servis, Bosnia, part of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Romania, Albania, Macedonia, 
Janina, and Livadui; the principal towns of which 
are Constantinople, Larissa, Yarina, Sophia, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, Jassy, Adrianople, Varna, Shum- 
la, Widdin, Silistria, Gallipoli, and Galatz. Its 
extent is 720 miles long, and 690 broad, 200,000 
square miles, and population 16,000,000. 

Asiatic Turkey comprehends Armenia, Irak, 
Arabia, Diarbekr, Kurdistan, Caramania, Natolia, 
Syria, and Palestine; the principal towns of which 
areSmyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Bagdad, 
Trebizond, Sinope, Kars, Beyrout, Scutari, Acre, 
&c. Its extent is 1,400 miles long and 900 broad, 
450,000 square miles, and population 13,050,000. 

In Africa Egypt is tributary to it. Its extent is 
500 miles long, 250 broad, population 2,000,000, 
and principal towns Cairo, Alexandria, Suez, As- 
souan, Damietta, &c. 

Tripoli, Fez, and Tunis are nominally tributaries, 
inasmuch as they acknowledge the Sultan as the 
head of the Moslems. The country of European 
Turkey is rather mountainous, but interspersed 
with plains and vales; the climate generally fine, 
and the soll fertile. Its productions, &c., are 
currants, figs, saffron, silk, drugs, and Wallachian 
sheep. 

The country of Asiatic Turkey is also moun- 
tainous, but intermingled with magnificent plains. 
‘The climate excellent, and the soil rich and fertile. 
Its productions, &c., are wheat, barley, durra, 
grapes, olives, dates, silk, cotton, soap, Damascus 
blades, camlets, Angola shawls, leather, copper 
utensils, carpets, cpium, rhubarb, dried fruits, 
Arabian horses. 


=tCONSTANTINOPLE (Stazhboul), 


Electric Telegraph to Syra, Chio, Candia, and 
Suez; Dardanelles, Candria, Alexandria, Scutari, 
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Phulera harbour at the Pirseus (Port of Athens), 
close to the tomb of Themistocles, Aden—20 words: 
to London, 19s. 6d. 

Horeis.—D’Angleterre (Mr. Messéré), De By- 
zance. Tariff—board and residence, exclusive of 
| all drinkables, 60 piastres, or 12 francs per diem. 
Dinner only, 3 to 5 francs. 

Hamais (Porters).—For carrying Inggage, 5 
piastres, 

Caigue (Boat).—Tariff, 4 piastres for one person. 
with luggage, to the Custom House. 6 piastres 
for two ditto. 

Custom House OrFicer.—3 piastres for exami- 
nation of luggage. 

Custom Hovse ar Topaana.—The traveller 
should, on arrival in the Bosphorus, jump into » 
caique (not a Maltese boat), and go direct to this 
public edifice, 

Fuaxisuzp APARTMENTS.—Only procurable by 
asking in shops, and from thence taking a Hamall 
to point out the place named (fee, 3 piastres). Rent 
them weekly, only let the landlord provide break- 
fast, and always dine at an hotel. 

Conveyances.—There are two kinds of car- 
riages in use here, viz.:—No. 1. Inthe shape of a. 
balloon, painted, gilded, and provided with very 
high wheels; at each side is an opening, to enter- 
which the traveller must mount on a wooden stool, 
which the driver puts there whenever he alights, 
Venetian blinds, no seats or cushions, as it is cus~ 
tomary for all who drive out to take their own 
carpets and bolsters with them, and to spread them. 
down inside the vehicle, and sit upon them. They 
hold four passengers, and are drawn by one ortwo- 
horses. No. 2.—Has much higher wheels, the top. 
covered, and the sides open. ‘Travellers enter at. 
the back, they hold eight persons, and are drawn 
by one or two oxen. The coachmen walk by the. 
side of their cattle. 

Most REMARKABLE OpsEcTs.— The Sultan’s- 
Palace (Seraglio), which is on the sea side, 
surrounded by walls with towers, and separated: 
from the city by canals, is three miles round. 
The principal entrance to this Palace is of 
marble, and called Capi or the Porti (the gate), 
hence the name “Porte” given to the Empire 
The Castle of Seven Towers (a state prison), 
the Acmedan (place of arrows), from which a 
most magnificent view is obtained. It is used by 
the Sultan, as .an(archery ground. Barracks 
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capable of containing 10,000, the Mosques, Palaces, 
‘Harems, Kiosks, Gardens, Cypress Woods, Shrub- 
beries, the Mosque, where the Dancing Dervishes 
perform, Promenades (the great and little Campo 
at Pera), the Mosque, where the Howling Dervishes 
perform, Tower of Galata, and the Seraskier, 
should be ascended, in order to enjoy the charming 
views around Constantinople. To describe the 
panorama which presents itself to the traveller's 
view, is utterly impossible—it must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The Bazaar, the extent 
of which is very great, as it occupies many streets, 
is covered in, and receives light from above. The 
Baths, Mosques of Aja Sofie, Sultan Achmed, 
Osmanije, and Soleimanije should especially be 
visited, Slave Market, Old Serail, Hippodrome, 
Great Cisterns, with a thousand and one pillars, 
Aqueducts of Justinian and Valentinian (most 
stupendous works, which extend from Belgrade to 
the “Sweet Waters,” a distance of 15 to 16 miles, 
and supply the imperial city with water), Coffee 
Houses (which are frequented by the Turkish story- 
tellers), should be visited, also the Building where 
the Coffee is ground by machinery. Theatre, at 
Pera, handsome wooden bridge over the Golden 
Horn, Kitchen for the Poor, Fountains, Squares, 
Palace of the British Embassy, Temple of St. 
Sophia, Old Seraglio, &c. 
ReMARKs AnovT THE Crry.—Constantinople does 
not in any degree realise the expectations with 
which a traveller approaches and enters it; the 
streets aro miserably narrow, and filthy in the 
extreme. The town is not lighted, and every per- 
son going about at night is compelled by law to 
take a lantern with him (these lanterns are similar 
to those used at Cairo). They are made of paper, 
and shut up into a small compass, resembling in 
size a crumpet or muffin. They open and shut, 
and when extended are nearly a foot in length— 
there is a kind of socket inside in which the candle 
is placed. If any unfortunate Frank (European) 
is caught without one of these appendages, he is 
taken up by the guard, and walked off to the 
nearest guard-house, where he is obliged “nolens 
volens” to pass the night. I tho gates of the 
city are shut at sunset (7 p.m.) It is a long time 
before the traveller can accustom himself to the 
horde of wretched miserable-looking dogs which 
he meets in every quarter of the town. They are 
of a most peculiar breed, very hideous, near akin 
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to the jackal in appearance, and are the scavengers 
of the city. They are seldom known to go mad, 
so that no fear need be entertained on that head; 
the traveller should provide himself with a rattan, 
or small Gutta Percha whip, when making peram- 
bulationsaboutthistown, Nothing ismoreannoying 
than the continual dread of fires which prevails 
throughout the entire population of this imperial 
city, and in case of any conflagration happening in 
the quarter wherethe traveller may havetakenup bis 
abode, he will quickly be assailed by a knock at the 
door of his domicile, with the cry of “ fire, fire,” and 
if he is obliged to remove his traps, let him avoid 
confiding them to Greeks, the most arrant rogues 
in existence, for they are not to be trusted; a Turk 
will faithfully take charge of them. Inthe Bazaars 
will be found almost every article of European 
and Eastern manufacture; hence they are the 
fashionable resort of both sexes. In order to ob- 
tain a view of the mosques it isnecessary to employ 
some of the guides who are at the hotels to procure 
afirman, which not unfrequently costs £5 to £10, 
and before entering which it is imperatively neces- 
sary that the traveller should leave his boots, shoes, 
or slippers, whichever he may happen to wear, at 
the door, where he will find them on his return. 
Without conforming to this custom he will not 
be allowed admittance. Everything here is carried 
by men, except wood, coals, provisions, and build- 
ing materia's, which are borne by horses and asses. 
The porters form not only a most numerous, but 
also a most useful, class of people in the imperial 
city. 

Most REMAREABLE PLacgs In THE VICINITY.— 
Village of Apgate, Pera, Galata, Barracks, Hos- 
pital, Scutarf, Traverse the Bosphorus in a caique 
(there boats are built as slightly as the wherries on 
the Thames, and it is necessary for the occupants 
of them to sit quite still, as they are easily upset), 
Burial Place of Scutari, the Barracks, Ejub (here 
the most noble of the Turks are interred), the 
magnificent Mosque of Ejub, beautiful White 
Marble Fountains, the late Sultan’s Mosque, the 
European and also Asiatic ‘Sweet Waters,” the 
Sultan’s Palace, Chalcedonia, adjoining Scutari, 
the views from which are exceedingly lovely—the 
far-famed svow-clad summit of Olympus is seen in 
the distance. Balukha (here the Mahomed, 140 
gun ship, is passed, and also the Seven Towers, 


only five\ however) remain), Greek Church, the 
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‘Watks in the vicinity of Pera (the little and great 
Campo), Brases (a beautiful tuwn at the foot of 
Olympus), Gamlek (distant 3@ miles by steamer), 
‘Mount Olympus, 9,100 feet high, the Mosques Ulla 
Drohamy, Sultan Mahomed I., Nderine Mairad L., 
Basaar and the Baths (Jeni Caplidche), at Brussa, 
Iron Foundry at Tophana. 

Cumara.—The summer is very variable, part 
of the day being hot and another portion cold. 
‘Flannels, cotton shirts, and hats covered with 
-white (having long curtains down the nape of the 
neok), should be worn. Neither wine, milk, nor 
-water should be drunk, nor fruit nor eggs eaten in 
any large quantities. Coffee diluted with water is 
the most refreshing, cooling, and healthy beverage. 

Hirrs.—All articles of English comfort and 
luxury should be taken with the traveller previous 
to starting on thistour. If a smoker, let him not 
forget bis cigars; all here are bad and very dear. 

He can, after visiting the Lions of the Turkish 
capital, take his passage for Alexandria (there to 
awsit the arrival of the Peninsular and Oriental 
‘Company's vessels, if he expect friends from Eng- 
land tojoin him here; if not, he can proceed tbrough 
Egypt, visit the Lions of the country, and quietly 
remain at that most wretched hovel of a place, 
Suez, until the sailing of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s Packet to India) any alternate 
Friday at 4 p.m., by the Messageries Imperiales 
Company’s steamers. Unless the tourist contem- 
plates embracing either of the Tigris or Euphrates 
Routes to the Persian Gulf, in which case chovsing 
the former, he would proceed by steam to Trebi- 
zonde; or by land, via Tokat, Sivas, and Diarbekir, 
to Mosul. Oboosing the latter route, proceed from 
Constantinople by steam to Smyrna, and Iskande- 
toon, or by land to Aleppo. 

"The homeward-bound traveller can proceed from 
Alexandria ‘on every alternate Fridsy, at 4 p.m., 
‘by the French Government Packets to Constanti 
nople, and from thence reverse this route. 


‘The routes across Asia To Inpta, which we ate 
about to ‘describe, all terminate at the Persian Gulf. 
An eatra map accompanies these routes, which are 
as follows :— 

1, Syaraw or Evrunarss Rours.—From Iskan- 
deroon (Rosetta), vic Antaka (Antioch), Aleppo, 
and Hillah (Babylon), to Bussora. 

2; Taxis Rovrg,— From Constan‘inople, via 
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Trebizonde, Erzeroom, Mosul (near Nineveh), to 
Bagdad and Bussora. 

3. ITINERARY OF THE TRANSCAUCASIAN ROUTE. 
—From Odessa, via the shores of the Crimea, 
and Circassia, per steam to Redut Kall; thence 
to Kutais and Gori to Tiflis (capital of Georgia) ; 
thence to Sultanis and Koom (the holy city) to 
Bushire. This is the direct and shortest route from 
‘Tiflis to the Persian Gulf. 

4. Penstan Rourx.—Through the Crimea, acrors 
the Euxine Bosphorus; thence through the 
Chornimori (or Black Sea), Cossacks’ country (on 
the banks of the river Kouban), through Circassia, 
to Tiflis, Tabreez, Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, to 
Bushire, visiting the ruins of Persepolis on the way. 

All the above Routes have been travelled over 
by the editor of this work, and may be relied on 
for their authenticity and general correctness. He 
has nevertheless availed himeelf of making a few 
extracts from the works of Rich, Ainsworth, Botta, 
Layard, and Bonami’s useful work, to illustrate 
the new Routes in Persia, and by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, The author has also added useful 
information for the Eastern tourist, together with 
a list of necessaries indispensable in Asiatic travel. 
‘The new Routes, traversing the centre and the two 
sides of the Assyrian empire as they do, it neces- 
sarily follows that the sites of the citles of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis must be taken into account 
in describing them. 


ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS INTEND- 
ING TO TAKE THE ASIATIC OVER- 
LAND ROUTES TO INDIA. 


It is recommended to procure before starting on. 
the journey, either an Arab or Turkish interpreter, 
a sort of dragoman, who must be acquainted 
with the countries and their languages, which the 
traveller intends proceeding to. 

In making the selection, care should be taken to 
be guided by the adsice of your consul, who will 
examine his certificates, and conclude the agree- 
ment between parties; generally in the East the 
consuls are provided with a list of men always at 
their command, for the service of travellers. Coo- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo, Smyrna, 
and Arzeroom, are the best places to procure guides, 
On the fidelity and courage of these men your 
personal, safety and jocmfort depends. He isen- 
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gaged to accompany you to a certain point, and 
when his servicesare dispensed with, he expects a 
baccheech, or a present. Your consul will instruct 
you as also in money matters and letters of re- 
commendation from him to‘merchants, or others, 
where there isno consular establishment. These 
etters are indispensable, as they serve all the pur- 
poses of a consul for your immediate requirements; 
say for instance, assuming the traveller selects the 
Tigris Route, he leaves Constantinople for Tre- 
bizond, Arzeroom, and Diarbekir to Mosul; arri- 
ving there he meets with no consul; he directly 
looks up his letters of introduction from Constanti- 
nople, and, once presented, seeks the assistance of 
those to whom they are addressed. We will again 
suppose the traveller to be at Mosul, or, having 
chosen the Euphrates Route, to find bimeelf at 
Aleppo. In the former case he has to apply to the 
governor for the service of a Kawass to accompany 
him to Bagdad ; in that of the latter, his consul is 
there and takes the responsibility. A Kawass, being 
in some cases a soldier, his authority is the more 
respected. Within the jurisdiction of the pashalick 
of Mosul, his services, if descending the Tigris, 
cease at Bagdad, at which place it is scarcely neces- 
sary to apply for another, unless it is intended to 
deviate from the direct Route to Bussora; in that 
case, in a country peopled almost by wandering 
tribes, the more authority you show in your party 
the better, and itis at all times safer. 


From Iskanderoon on the one hand, and Tre- 
hbizonde on the other, horsesand mulesmust be hired 
from place to place to Mosul or Aleppo, as the case 
may be should the traveller determine to continue 
his route on horseback, it would be advisable to 
purchase horses and mules at starting. The novelty 
of navigating the Euphrates or the Tigris, will, 
together with the expense of the former, compared 
with that of the latter, determine in favour of the 
ease and comfort of a boat, or a raft, in preference 
to many hours passed on a jaded animal. The 
consul at Aleppo will advise for the navigation of the 
Enphrates. Say the traveller arrives at Mosul; here, 
if he intend descending the Tigris by raft, he will 
discharge his horses and baggage mules, together 
with muleteers and the Kawass, who has accom- 
panied him from Constantinople or Trebizonde; 
after paying them according to agreement, he must 
be prepared to give them each a small sum as a 
present, and which is called by them bachsheech; 

nu 
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this is an eastern custom, and must not be ne- 
glected in the smallest transactions with the natives. 

You now make arrangements for descending the 
river to Bagdad, by boat or raft; the latter is con- 
structed of spars and planks of timber, bound 
together, and placed on inflated skins; it is covered 
with an awning, and supported by hoops, similar to 
our hooded carts in England, in which the traveller, 
with the assistance of his travelling equipage, may 
be made very comfortable; two boatmen are indis- 
pensabl, and a third, if the raft be of a larger 
description, named Xaliks; two large oarsor paddies 
steer the raft: at sunset it is made fast to the shore 
for the night. If provisions be required, one of the 
boatmen, with the Kawass, goes to the nearest en- 
campment or village, where they can procure gene- 
rally eggs, chickens, a sheep or lamb, sheep or 
goat’s milk; other milk is out of the question, nor 
is there any butter; a sort of preserved curds 
are the only resemblance to cheese met with; the 
bread, a sort of soddened cake of coarse barley- 
meal or millet flour; wheat flour is rarely met 
with beyond the towns, On arriving at Bagdad, 
the timber of the raft is disposed of; the boatmen 
being then paid, find their way back to Mosul with 
the disinflated skins. 


THINGS INDISPENSABLE FOR THE 
USE OF AN ASIATIC TOURIST. 


1 Camp bedstead. 

1 Camp (horsebair-stuffed) mattress and pillow, 
covered in leather, with strap attached for 
buckling it up. 

1 Large (dressed) ox-hide, without the hair, for a 
tent carpet. 

1 Musquito curtain, 

12 Luggage straps, different sizes. 

6 Foraging cords, with nooses at one end, each 15 
to 20 feet long. 

2 Leather or brown canvas bags, for provisions 
and cooking utensils, 

1 Ditto for soiled linen, &c. 

6 Towels. 

6 Ditto (coarse), for provisions, 

1 Officer’s tent and pole, 

2 or more camp stools. 

1 Ditto tray table. 


1 Strap with brass hooks, 
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1 Double barrelled rifled gun. 
2 Revolver pistols; with belts, ammunition pouches 


&e. 
1 Regulation or other 
ball, shot, &c, 


sword, supply of powder, 


1 Travelling tin bath and cover. 
] Tes canicter, 2 wooden salt and pepper boxes to 


sorew together. 
4 of mote cups and sau 


6 Knives and forks and 1 large knife. 
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6 Teaspoons and 4 soup spoons. 

1 Woodman’s bill hook. 

3 Camp fire sticks (for cooking), spiked at ends, to 
act with hinge or swivel at top. 

1 Large well stuffed hunting saddle. 

1 Hard and sharp bridle, the stirrups and bridle 


bit galvanized. 
‘Writing materials of 


all kinds. 


1 Strohg useful pocket knife. 


GaLvanizep SHEET IRON ARTICLES. 
1 One gallon boiler, with tap and ring. 


1 Wasbhand basio. 


1 Water can (14 gallon) 

1 One gallon boiler or saucepan. 

1 Ladle and 2 large cooking spoons. 

1 Teapot and 2 pint jugs. 

3 Basins—Iq pint, 1 pint, and } pirit. 
6 Small and 2 large dinner plates. 


A sufficient quantity of the following articles, to 


serve a journey of three or four morithi 


A small bottle of ammo- 
nia,which will befound 
useful in case of a 
poisoriots sting of atiy 
insect or reptile. 

Quinine. 

Tincture of rhubatb; 

Digestive : ills. 

Soda water powders. 

Seidlitz powders, 

Lint and old linen. 

Dredge’s heal-all, 

Brandy. 

Medicated cotton. - 

Tincture benzon. 

3 yards of flannel. 


Prepared groats, 
Mustard, 


Linseed neal, 

Diachyton plaister. 

Tea and sugar. 

Pepper and galt. 

Carbonate of soda. 

Essence of coffee. 

Prepared chocolate. 

Wax caridles & matches: 

Ginger (powdered) und 

meccaroni; : 

2 small hams & vinegar. 

$id consume, | jar of daft 
butter. 

| 1 bag ceptain’® biscuits 

| (661). 

Sal animonta, for cure oF 

scorpion btings: 
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ROUTE XV. 


SYRIAN, OR EGYPTIAN ROUTE TO: 
BUSSORA, FROM ISKANDEROON. 
The starting place, Iskanderoon, or Alexandretta 

lying to the north of Beyrout, may be reached ty 

the Messageries Imperiales steamers, either from 

Constantinople or Alexandria.—See Bradshaw's 

Continental Guide. 


The distances to Bussora are as follow :— 


10 miles. { 
By 
20 oy 
Markmasseeren 20 
Aleppo... cesece sees Moy 


To Mosul, see (c) below 
Kalat Belis..-.....06 
Hit, by Euphrates. 


About 787 miles. 


(a) Iskanderoon, via Aleppo and the Desert, about 


900 miles to Bussora, 


@ Iskanderoon, via Orpha, Diarbekir, Mosul, 
Bagdad, Hillah, to Bussora :— 


++ 279 miles, 
os 222 
++ 200 
50 


_— 


Abost 1,166 mies, 


© Route from Aigppo to: Mosul, via Disrbekir 
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distance about 400 miles, time in Chapper Khan 
(by Post Horses) five or six days, thus:— 


Aleppo to 
Ak Dejarin. Khan-Iki Jorin, 
Chainurly, Assish. 
Changily. Mardin. 
Tilichalld. Harin. 
Ekigja. Shasr-el-Bordah. 
Bercbjik. Amuiia. 
Sary. Nisibin. 
Derkit. Ayns Aura, 
Haraseka, Tchli Aga. 
Arfah. Bumeelat. 
Rasrim. ‘Tell-el-Hamza. 
Garus. Tell-el. Hawa. 
Seveuck. Avaned. 
Aralyn. Rogna, 
Guilik. Dubbia. 
DuaBsexrr Ameidat. 
Khan Ajh Pinr Mosul, 


ISKEANDEROON (Alexandretta 


Is a small town of Syria, situated on a bay bearing 
its name; it stands as it were ona patch of sand. 
Population, about 5,500. It formathe natural port of 
Aleppo, and once wasa place of importance. Goods 
imported here are forwarded by came}s to Aleppo, or 
Bagdad. A camel caravan oocupies six days, and 
mules occupy three days between this and Aleppo. 
Caravans from Damascus, via Aleppo, to Constanti- 
nople occupy 40 days. Tatars perform the journey 
in six days. The distance hence in a direet line to 
the Euphrates is 101 miles. Having made your 
arrangements, and hired horses and a guide to 
accompany you from Iskanderoon to Aleppo, leave 
or Antioch, proceed over a kind of cause- 
way across the swamp, and appoach the foot of 
the mountains, distant about four miles from Iskan 
deroon. We now ascend high and rugged moun- 
tains for 3} hours and arrive at 


BEILAN, about 9 miles; this town and district is 
governed bya Pasha. The situation of this place 
is romantic, placed as it is in the middle of the 
mountains that rise over the stagnant waters of the 
port. Thither the inhabitant of Iskanderoon 
fly In the summer months for shelter from the 
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noxious vapours near the sea. The town is built 
in terraces, the houses in tiers, one above the 
other; # thousand little streams run from the 
mountains, and cool the atmosphere. The in- 
habitants are few and principally Syrians, who 
live by making butter, breeding sheep, goats, and 
poultry, all which they sell at Iskandsroon 
and to the shipping at that place. Proceeding 
from this the road lay through the higher part 
of the town, over some bridges thrown across 
without ledges: these cataracts are very hazardous 
to pass;’ we were two hours descending to the 
plain, We now moved on along the skirts 
of a lake towards a caravanserai; to the right an 
ancient castle displays itself on the side of a lofty 
mountain, still in tolerable condition, though not 
inhabited. The fertile plains of Antioch here open. 
on all sides, and remind us of the former fruitfal- 
ness of the soil; here commences the encampments 
of the wandering Arabs of the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia ; these childreu of the desert and the pisin 
were tending their numerous herds of cattle, the 
pastures, intermixed with beautiful flowers, yleld- 
ing them a delicious repast. About five hours from 
Beilan we crossed the river Orontes or Assi over an 
ancient bridge o the gate of Antioch, now called 
by the Turks Antaka; we were conducted to a 
caravanserai where we took up our abode. In the 
days of the Caliphs caravanscrais were not neg- 
lected, and we can trace the ruins of many; what 
yet remain are commodious and well calculated 
both for the repose of the traveller and the safety 


ofhis property. The city of 


ANTIOCH, 


Once so famous, owed its origin to the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Alexander. The present 
city is s miserable place, extending four hundred 
yards from the side of the river, to the bottom 
of a mountain, an the summit of which, and 


Found the ‘town, the crusaders, during their 
being in possession of Syria, built a strong wall; 
nothing now remains of its ancient grandeur, 
besides some stupendous causeways, and massive 
gateways of hewn stome. The city occupies 


the left bank of the Orontes; the river is 200 
feet wide, and the city is surrounded by walls 
enclosing 4 space of, about « mile in diameter ; 
they are from 30 to 60 feet hi h, flanked by strony 
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towers; only a portion of the orlginal city is con- 
tained within them; it does not include one eighth 
part included by the old walls; the population of 
all creeds amounts to about ten thousand. In the 
reign of Theodosius it contained 100,000 Christians 
alone. From the highest part of the rocks, within 


the fortification, a fine view of the city and its: 


environs is obtained. A large species of Eel is 
caught in the Orontes, and cured expressly for the 
Greeks; grapes are abundant, but the cuitivation 
of the mulberry and the growth of silk is the staple 
produce, Gibbon says, “ Antioch and Alexandria 
looked down with disdain on a crowd of dependant 


clties, and yielded reluctantly to the Romans.” 


This city is distant from Iskanderoon 22, and 
Aleppo, 46 miles. After some time, passing along 
the remains of an old causeway, we quit the 
ancient boundaries of Antioch, through a massive 
gateway, built of atone, still pretty entire, and with 
the lake on our left, begin to move along the foot of 
some rising ground, which lies on our right hand. 
Still ascending, we come to a rapid stream, and 
are transported to the opposite side of the river 
in a rude boat. We now approach a delightful 
country, a succession of richly cultivated fields, 
covered with grain and cotton, the latter abundant; 
olive and mulberry trees are every where seen, 
quantities of game is observed, partridges in 
particular, plentiful, and arrive at 


Sackanp. This village is situated on an emin- 
ence; around it are well cultivated gardens, from 
hence we commenced a hilly road, which continued 
for several miles, and terminated in the midst of 
somerugged mountains. Thatwhich we had now to 
ascend was most uneven, aud it was as much as 
our horses kept their footing; after descending 


again, we traverted a valley in a defile of the 
mountelos, to” 


Anuinac, surrounded by gardens and fig planta- 
tions; from hence, after the first hour, we enter a 
desolate plain. Nothing now is seen as far asthe eye 
carries one, but uninhabited and deserted villages; 
as we approach Aleppo, the country is level, and 
covered with small stones, which makes it disagree. 
able for the horses to travelover ; within four miles 
the city is seen to advantage, and the stranger is 
astonished at the magnitude and grandeur of its 
appearance, mojestically rising, as it does, from the 
bosom of the desert, its ancient castle in the centre 
of the city, its turrets, minarets, and domes variously 
interspersed with the flat and terraced roofs of the 
houses, added to its massive gates and elevated 
walls of stone, give it grandeur and dignity, we 
arrive at Aleppo. 


‘Taking the opinions of the pioneers of overland 
travel from England, through Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia to India, it is a matter of astonishment that 
the known enterprise of our English capitalists have 
not been aroused from the apathy which attaches 
to the question of a railway in the Euphrates Val- 
ley; the evidence of official gentlemen have proved 
the practicability of the enterprize, and the facilities 
the country affords for carrying out the scheme. 
20 years before the charter was granted to the late 
East India Company, the Turkey Company dis- 
patched intelligent men to India, via Syria and 
Mesopotamia, to acquire information for more 
extended enterprise with these countries and 
India,—these gentlemen, Messrs, Newbury, Storey, 
Leeds, and Fitch, spoke in favour of the Euphrates 
Valley, as being the one by which the greatest dis- 
patch could be obtained between the Mediterranean 
and the Petsian Gulf, from Iskanderoon, via Aleppo 
to Bussora. This took place in 1766; Major Taylor 
performed the same journey in 1796. Mr. Jackson 
followed in 1799; and since that period a host of 
travellers have been over the same ground, all of 
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whom confirm each other in the advantages of the 
route, for the purposes of speedy communication 
from England to India; and let it be remembered 
these opinions were freely given before the iron age, 
the age of railways and telegraphs, were thought of. 
In our day, and very lately too, competent men un- 
der government surveyed that part of the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Syria, and gave it as their opinion that 
little if any impediment existed forthe construc. 
tion of a harbour at the estuary of the Orontes. 
The Turkish Government agreed to commence, 
simultaneously with the railway, the construction 
of a harbour at the mouth of that river, at the 
proposed term'nus of the railway. This harbour 
connected by means of the railway to Bussora at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, would give to England 
the first strategical position in the world; the 
Euphrates Valley railway, in addition to its political 
advantages, would powerfully promote the com- 
merce and civilisation of the worldat large. 


ALEPPO. 


Having presented our letters of introduction to 
a merchant, we are speedily conducted to a house 
provided for our accommodation. 


‘Axgpro is the capital of a province, or pashalick, 
of the same name, of considerable extent. This 
city is the metropolis of Syria. Its population 
amounts to from 400,000 to 500,000. Inside the 
walls it presents to view a mass of narrow streets 
and bazaars, prison-like houses. In a few Instances 
there are modern-paved streets and good footpaths. 
‘The houses are built of stone and fiat-roofed, on 
the top of which the inhabitsnts sleep in the hot 
summer months. One source of expenditure is the 
gardens, which cover all the roofs in Aleppo, Seen 
from above the city, it is a succession of terraces, 
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under which the inhabitants circulate. It is easy 
to walk from one end of the city to the other, over 
the streets and houses, there being wooden ladders 
placed at the end of the terraces to enable the 
wanderer to travel from one range toanother. The 
castle is situated on an artificial eminence in the 
centre of the city, is approached by gates, haviug 
flanked towers, and a drawbridge over the ditch 
which surrounds it. Of 100 mosques, that which 
is most venerated is the Zacheriers. In front of 
each is a fore court, in which there is a fountain. 
There are also 50 musjids, or oratories, 12 Turkish 
colleges, five courtsof justice, five governors’ palaces, 
40 gr2at bazaars, GO baths, 200 fountains, 100 cays, 
two lunatic asylums, and 31 khans, occupied prin- 
cipally by Franks or foreigners. The environs 
are productive of every kind of fruit and vegetabie 
suitable to the climate; the gardens are 12 miles 
long ; the city is supplied with good spring water 
from the village of Heden, eight miles distant. 
Aleppo was under the dominion of the Romans 
for 700 years. 

Having made our arrangements for conveyance 
to the Euphrates, and a boat with boatmen being 
ready for us to descend that river at Kalat Balis, 
we leave this extraordinary city. The Governor 
furnished us with a firman and a° kawass, and 
also some letters to the Governor of Bagdad; 
and some personal friend there. Our horses 
being ready we left the city at night, having 
previously given out we were to leave it on the 
following morning. For about 20 miles from 
Aleppo we alternately traversed desert and cultiva- 
tion, many encampments of the Arab tribes and 
numerous flocks. The whole country abounds in 
game and wild swine, Having refreshed at a miser- 
able hamlet, entirely inhabited by Arabs, we pro- 
ceeded towards the river, which we descried about 
seven miles off in 10 hours, distance about 40 miles 


over which isspread rank and luxuriant vegetation, | we-made 
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Katat Batis, where we reposed for the 
night,and the following morning made purchases 
of provisions for our journey down the Euphrates. 
We had taken the precaution of bringing some good 
wine and bread from Aleppo; some fowls, mutton, 
and eggs, and a little fruit and vegetables were the 
amount of our stock of provisions, not forgetting a 
jar of pure water for the voyage. We left thislittle 
town or village about sunset, and with wind in our 
favour descended the stream at the rate of nine 
miles an hour; we passed 


Baxxa about two o’clock in the morning; the 
breeze continuing, we did not call here, not being 


In want of anything. From Rakka to 


Dew occupied us about 10 hours, the distance 
about 65 miles. We stopped here for a few hours, 
during the hottest part of the day; the village 
has nothing to recommend it beyond the beauty 
of its position on the banks of the noble river. 
A little before sunset we again set sail; as the 
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breeze set in during the night we made grea 
progress, and arrived at 


ANAg, distant from Deir about 120 miles, in 14 
hours. Itwasllo'clock atnoon, and theheat being 
very oppressive, we wenton shore hereand procured 
refreshment at a sort of conac; the mutton and 
fowl were excellent ; we tasted some excellent fish 
also, and, although the cooking was questionable 
yet, from the civility and charges met with, we 
were weil satisfied. Our boatmen were inclined 
to stay here for the night, but our kawass enforced 
his authority, and we again resumed our places in 
our swift cratt at sunset. From hence to 


‘Hirt, we never stopped any where, andarrived there 
n about 12hours,distance about 80 miles. Having 
been well pleased with our boatmen, three in 
number, we discharged them, giving them extra 
bachseech. For information on Hit, and journcy 
irom thence to Bagdad and back to Hillah, see 
Tigris route to Bussora below. 
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Karat Bazis, where we reposed for the 
aight,and the following morning made purchases 
of provisions for our journey downthe Euphrates. 
We had taken the precaution of bringing some good 
wine and bread from Aleppo; some fowls, mutton, 
and eggs, and a little fruit and vegetables were the 
amount of our stock of provisions, not forgetting a 
jar of pure water for the voyage. We leftthislittle 
town or village about sunset, and with wind in our 
favour descended the stream at the rate of nine 


miles an hour; we passed 


Baxxa about two o'clock in the morning; the 
breeze continuing, we did not call here, not being 


In want of anything. From Rakka to 


Dee occupied us about 10 hours, the distance 
about 65 miles. We stopped here for a few hours, 
during the hottest part of the day; the village 
has nothing to recommend it beyond the beauty 
of its position on the banks of the noble river. 
A Uttle before sunset we again set sail; as the 
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breeze set in during the night we made grea 
progress, and arrived at 


Ayag, distant from Deir about 120 miles, in 14 
hours. Itwasllo’clock at noon, and theheat being 
very oppressive, we wenton shore hereand procured 
refreshment at 8 sort of conac; the mutton and 
fowl were excellent ; we tasted some excellent fish 
also, and, although the cooking was questionable 
yet, from the civility and charges met with, we 
were weil satisfied. Our boatmen were inclined 
to stay here for the night, but our kawass enforced 
his authority, and we again resumed our places in 
our swift cratt at sunset. From hence to 


Hz, we never stopped anywhere, andarrived there 
n about J2hours, distance about 80 miles. Having 
been well pleased with our boatmen, three in 
number, we discharged them, giving them extra 
bachseech. For information on Hit,and journcy 
from thence to Bagdad and back to Hillah, see 


Tigris route to Bussora below. 
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RQUTE XVI. 
TIGRIS ROUTE 


TO BUSSORA. 


From Constantinople, by Steamboat, along the Asiatic 
shores of the Black Sea, calling at Ineboli, Sinope, 
Samsoun, and Ordu, to Trebizonde, and thence to 
Bustora. 

Constantinople to Treblzonde by 
sea, thence by Erzeroom to Mosul 760 miles. 
= Thence by the Tigris to Bagdad ... 200 ,, 
ie and Bussora .. 260 ,, 


About 1,160 miles. 
Constantinople to Diarbekir.. about 790 miles, 


e Mosul .... 5, 220 
S Bagdad .. yy 200 yy 
Hillah .... 4 50 


Hillah by the Euphrates to Bussora 415, 
About 1,675 miles. 


TREBIZOND. 


‘The walls of this city have six gates; the suburbs 
of the town formed, at ove time, part of the ancient 


-city; the modern city has a very agreeable aspect, | 


white houses, with their red tops peeping out from 
a forest of green foliage; some of the streets are 
paved; the lower part of the city descends towards 
the sea, closely resembling a European seaport. 
There are eighteen large mosques ; ten Greek and 
Catholic Churches; seven or eight markets, those 
picturesque khans of the east; five public baths. 
A beautiful aqueduct, raised on arches, crosses the 
valley which separates the city from its suburbs, 
and bestows equally on both its cool and refreshing 
waters. There is a large Genoese building still 
existing, called the Bisestein ; the most remarkable 
structure, however the Church of Saint Sophia ; 
it is of small dimensions, built of hewn stone, in 
the form of a cross, lighted by a cupola supported 
by four marble pillars; the principal entrance is 
adorned with f. ur white marb!o Corinthian columns; 
the Roman eagle is conspicuous over the gate. There 
are many interesting and beautiful spots in the 
vicloity; the full herbage on the mountain, the 
stately trees, the ruins of ancient buildings, the 
towera and minarets, the oriental costume, the 
Goats at pasture on the slo; es, all engage the atten. 
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tion of astranger. In 1461 Mahomet the Second 
took possession of Trebizond. It was at that 
period celebrated for its manufacture of sword 
blades, which, from its situation ia the neighbour- 
hood of mountains 1icb in mines of iron, became 
the central armoury of the Sultans of Stambul. 


BIABURT, 

An old and irregular-built towa, situated on the 
incline ef a beautiful plain, surrounded by moun- 
talns, rich in mineral ore, the country around 
abounding in excellent pasturage, on which are 
seen feeding numerous cattle, sheep, and goats; the 
celebrated copper miaes of Argona are not far dis- 
tant from the town; there is a considerable traftic 
carried on here in tobacco from Bitlis. 


ERZEROOM, | 


The ancient capital of Armenia, a considerable, 
irregularly-built city, the streets narrow, dirty, 
and ill-paved; the citadel is about the centre of 
the town, which is (ss isthe case with most large 
towns in Turkey) walled in. There are many 
mosques, minarets, and towers throughout the city, 
which is animated, and the streets thronged and 
noisy from the constant passing and re-passing of 
caravans, and travellers on their way to and from 
the capital. This is the passage where merchan- 
dise centres on the way to Constantinople, from 
Persia, Circassia, Georgia, and Bagdad, via Mcsul. 


MUSH, 

A confused mass of buildings, and tortuous streets, 
and bazaars, shops open to the street, in which are 
seen all kinds of trades carried on; those in leather 
and copper utensils predominate. The population 
consists of about 700 Mahomedan, and 500 Arme- 
nian families. The vale of Mush is cultivated in 
grain and tobacco. Caravans pass here on their way 
from Aleppo to Trebizonde. The woollen and 
cotton fabrics sold here come from the former. 


BITLIS, 
On the south side of the lake of, and directly oppo- 
site to, Van, is a very considerable town, and well 
peopled by Turkish Koords and Armenians; most 
of the latter are merchants, The scenery of the 
environs and surrounding country is very grand 
and imposing. The tall range of mountains, 
dividing Koordistan from Persia, is seen in the 
distance; ‘the: beautiful shores of the lake, covere | 
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with bright verdure, and all around rich valleys 
and plains, depastured by fiocks of sheep and 
cattle, are imposing and agreeable objects to 
the traveller. The tobacco of Bitlis is esteemed 
about the best grown in the Turkish dominions. 
‘The lead mines in the mountains, together with the 
quantity of tobacco grown throughout the country, 
afford employment to an industrious and frugal 
population, 
MOSUL, 

Pleasantly situated on a declivity on the right bank 
of the Tigris, the offspring of Nineveh, it may be 
said; for the city, and stone bridge over the river 
are chiefly constructed of stones and materials dug 
from the ruins around it, which is large, containing 
many handsome buildings, exclusive of the nu- 
merous mosques, minarets, and hummums, or 
public baths, all of which are built of stone. The 
women, principally Koords, go abroad unveiled, 
‘The bazaars are well stocked, and the saddlery and 
trappings for horses good. . Silk carpetings, with 
flowers worked in them, edgings, braid, and other 
silk trimmings are manufactured here. There isa 
considerable commerce in the manufacture of iron 
and copper, and quantities descend the Tigris, on 
its way to Bagdad and Bussora. The city is sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. 


NINEVEH. 

“Far away (says Rich), a thousand miles from 
the highways of modern commerce, and the tracks 
of ordinary travel, lay a city buried in the sandy 
earth of a half desert Turkish province, with no 
certain trace of its place of sepulchre, Vague tra- 
ditions said it was hidden somewhere near the 
Tigris; but for above a thousand years its known 
existence in the world was a mere name—a word. 
‘That name suggested the idea of an ancient capi- 
tal, of fabulous splendour and magnitude, a congre- 
gation of palacesand other dwellings, encompassed 
by walls and ramparts, vast but scarcely real.” 

More than two thousand years had it thus Jain in 
its unknown grave, when a French savant, and a 
wandering scholar, urged by a noble inspiration, 
songht the seat of the once powerful empire, and 
searching till they found the dead city, threw off 
its shroud of sand and ruin, and revealed once 
more to an astonished and curious world the tem? 
ples, the palaces, the idols, the representations of 
war, and the triumphs of peaceful art of the 
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avcient Assyrians. The Nineveh of Scripture, the 
Nineveh of the oldest historians; the Nineveh—twin 
sister of Babylon — glorying in a civilisation of 
pomp and power, all traces of which were believed 
to be gone. The Nineveh in which the captive 
tribes of Israel had laboured and wept, was efter & 
sleep of twenty centuries again brought to light. 
The area of Nineveh is ascertained to be 216 square 
miles, The Assyrian records assert the number of 
36 kings who reigned in Nineveh, on the banks of 
the Tigris, before what must now be considered 
the beginning of the Assyrian history. The last of 
these was Sardanapalus, whose throne was over- 
turned by an invasion of the Medes, who were sepa- 
rated from the kingdom of Nineveh by the 
mountains of Koordistan. Arbaces led his army 
across the mountains, and mede himself King of 
Assyria, B.c. 804. 

The researches of Botts and Layard clearly show 
that Mosul, with its bridge across the Tigris, has. 
been built with material found in its immediate 
vicinity, and from several Villages extending up the 
‘Tigris, 20 miles from Mosul, taking the line of the 
left bank of the river for this distance, and within 
an almost circle, the following modern names 
occur:—Rabban Hormits, Korsobad, Nebbi Yonus 
(Tomb of Jonas), Kougunjik, Karmales, Awagee, 
and Nimroud. The position of Mosul, on the right 
bank of the Tigris, is near to Kougunjik. Botta 
says of this place, “‘this mound is situated to the 
north of the village of Niniouah, to which it is 
joined by the remains of an ancient wall of unburnt 
bricks.” It was evidently an artificial mass, and to 
all appearance formerly supported the principat 
palace of the Kings of Assyria; here Botta com- 
menced his researches in 1842,'which occupied two 
years of excessive labour and anxiety of mind. In 
1844, Botta closed his operations at Khorsobad (the 
palace of which was built by Shalmanzar), and had 
to encounter many obstacles in transporting his 
valuablecollection of sculptures to Mosul, a distance 
of 12 miles, in consequence of their weight, the 
want of better conveyance, and the state of the 
roads. At the end of the year 1846, the fruits of 
Botta’s labours were safely landed in the Louvre, 
being the first Assyrian antiquities that had ever 
been brought to Europe. 

To see the celebrated dyke of solid masonry, from 
Khorsobad, embark ona raft and proceed down the 


Tigris, 28 or'30 miles in a direct line south, and J2 
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miles east; below Nineveh is the dyke called Il- 
Zikra-l-awaz, (or Nimroud), which crosses the bed 
of the river; seven miles lower there is another 
dyke, called Zikr Ismail, 2} miles south-east from 
Zikra-l-awaz, are the ruinsof Nimreud (or Arthur); 
they are about 4 miles in circumference. 

Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia and Kusistan, having visited Susan, the 
supposed site of Susa (see Map accompanying 


Tigris and Euphrates Routes), of the ancient geo- ~ 


graphers. He expressed himself satisfied that a 


large city did once exist there, although scarcely a | 


vestige remains to prove its ever existing; the 


ruins that are found are entirely confined to the | 
lef bank of the Kuran, but on either side there | 


are remains of ancient roads, and the river was 
formerly spanned by a bridge, four buttresses 
of which still remain to attest the stupendous nature 
of the building. He adds that the socalled tomb of 
Daniel is a comparatively modern building of rough 
stones; having added to his collections he returns 
to Mosul again, and, in company with Mr. Ains- 
worth and others, undertakes a trip from the latter 
town to the mound of Kala Shergat (undertaken in 
1840), distant 40 miles due south from Nimroud, 
below Mosul, and situated on the right bank of 


the Tigris, which will serve to illustrate the mode of | 


travelling in these parts. Ainsworth and his 
party leave Mosul on a fine morning in the month 
of April. Having crossed the river over a stone 
bridge, they entered an immense plain of alluvial 
soil, well cultivated and everywhere irrigated, 
that of Karakajah; batley in car, beans in flower, 
the fig tree, the almond and mulberry trees all in 
fall bloom; on the sandy deposits of the river the 
water melon showed its flower, and doves and quails 
had just returned from their migration. 
short distance from the river they passed Seramum, 
@ decayed residence of the Pasha; from this they 
came to the rocky acclivities and stony valleys of 
the Jubalah, the banks of whichappeared everywhere | 
clothed in beauty and verdure; crossing this river, 
aud passing the village of Abujaware on theleft, they 
descended on to another plain (in Arabic, Hawari), 
and came to the village of Hummum Ali (baths of 
Ali), in which is « thermal spring, much frequented 
by invalids from the surrounding country, par- 
ticularly from Mosul and Bagdad. Leaving this 
they crossed extensive meadows to the village of 
Sopatus ; from this turned to the right to the ruined 


Some | 
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village of Jehimab, continued onwards for three 
hours over verdant meadows, emitting the most 
delicious perfumes, till they arsived at Reed valley. 
Here, close to the banks of the stream, they came 
| suddenly on some wild pigs with their young; two 
| of them were hunted down, which proved afterwards 
& great acquisition to their stock of provisions. They 
again approached the Tigris, a few miles below the 
| tomb of Sultan Abdullah, which was the extreme 
point reached by the Euphrates steamer in 1839, 
| from this they came to numerous springs of asphalte 
and bitumen, which emitted strong odours of sul- 
| phuric acid. From hence, over a low range of bills 
of red sandstone, they traversed another rich plain 
for two bours, to a red cliff terminating on the 
| banks of the Tigris, the country around being 
wooded and watered, and the scenery of the most 
diversified kind, but all very picturesque and beau- 
tiful; extensive tracts of meadow land, bounded by 
green hills terminating in islands of several miles 
in length, covered with trees and brushwood, amidst 
which, winded the rapid Tigris In a broad and noble 
expanse. The quantity of large wood near the river 
is greater than that met with on the Buphrates; 


, | passing red cliffs of sandstone, from which point to 


| the Harmin the Tigris follows a more easterly course, 
they came to a valley with a river of brackish wate: 
‘flowing from Wadi Ama (steep cliffs), which 
advanced beyond this to the river, and obliged them 
i to turn inwards towards the uplands, from which 
they gained a view of Kala Shergat (see Map of 
Tigris and Euphrates Routes), possibly the ancient 
‘city of Calah, situated in an extensive and beau- 
' tiful meadow, well wooded, and watered by a small 
| tributary to the Tigris, washed by the noble river 
itself, and backed by the rocky range of Jebel 
Khanakah ; in three hours time they arrived at the 
foot of the extensive mound they had been journey- 
ing to find, and halted at the northern sice near a 
ditch which was filled from the Tigris; the mound 
| is 60 feet high, and on the west side a thousand 
yards in extent, and is constructed with sun-dried 
bricks. Ainsworth, speaking of this mound, says. 
“the appearance of the mass of construction now 
| before us filled me with wonder. On the plain of 
| Babylonia to build a bill has a meaning, but there 
was @ strange adherence to an antique custom in 
thus piling brick upon brick without regard to the 
cost and value of labour.”. The mouad measures in 
total circumference (4,625 yards, and is chiefly 4 
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mass of rabble and ruins, in which fragments of 
sepulchral urns lay embedded,—auch sretheremains 
of Kala Shergat. On leaving this they travelled 
south over extensive andluxuriant prairiesof grasses, 
until they arrived at a ridge of rocks that rise above 
the surrounding country, upon a mound on which 
were a few graves,from whence they obtained a 
comprehensive view of that part of Mesopotamia; 
from this, travelling south-west in quest of Tharthar 
valley and river of Hadhr, 2} hours brought them 
to a ridge of sandstone hills, ia 13 hour arrived at 
the river Tharthar, narrow and deep, yet in places 
fordable, a clear stream of sweet water; from this 
right bank, through luxuriant vegetation, they soon 
discovered the tents of the Arabs, who inhabit almost 
every space arouad the ruins of Al Hadur (see Map 
of Tigris and Euphrates Routes), In the sum- 
mer of 1842 Layard is found at Mosul, in the 
neighbourhood of the spot which now formed the 
one chief object of his thoughts. 1t was at this period 


he met with Botta, whose successes at Khorsobad | 


and Kougunjik, still further strengthened Layard’s 
desire to follow out his scheme of investigations on 
the Tigris; the difficulties he had to encounter were 
of no ordinary kind; hehad to provide the means of 
reacbing his views, for he had (let it be said to his 
honour) drawn largely on his own resources up to 
this time; he also required authority from the 
Sultan to proceed with his labours at Nimroud; he 
resolved on proceeding at once to Constantinople, 
whore, through the interest of Sir Stratford Canning, 


he was enabled to return to Mosul, armed with | 


authority direct from the Sultan, and sufficient 
means at his command to proceed on his researches. 
Layard again resumed his arduous work, enduring 
many difficulties and annoyances arising from the 
superstitions of the natives, the extortion of some, 
and the bad faith of others; he at last surmounted 
all obstacles, and the world can now attest his 
ultimate success and triumph, the proofs of 
which adorn the courts and walls of the British 
Museum, numbering 71 pieces of sculpture from 
Nimroud, besides numerous tablets of inscriptions 
and fragments of painted bricks, together with an 
obelisk in black marble, 6 feet 6 inches high, and a 
sitting statue in basalt from Kala Shergat. 
Proceeding from this by land to Bagdad, there is 
Hetle to call forth the attention of the traveller in 
Passing the towns and villages met with. The face 
oC the country is at all times beautiful and interest- 
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ing; rich meadows, full of varieties of flowering 
plants and shrubs; clear mountain streams inter- 
secting the country, the chain of blue mountains 
extending on the left, and the rapid Tigris on the 
right hand, tend to cheer the traveller on his course 
through @ country, every part of which is ren- 
dered of deep interest from its historical associa- 
tions, the novelty of wending your way through 
wandering tribes, their costumes, both male and 
female; their tents and encampments, their cattle, 
particularly thelr horses, of the pure Arabian 
breed. The groups of these wild pastoral people, 
mounted and armed, must excite surprise, and 
recompense the perils and toil of travel. Having 
made your arrangements for proceeding by boat or 
raft, you must be regulated by your guide, where 
and when you land, or bring to, on the banks of 
the Tigris. Should provisions be required, the 
boatmen will stop at some village or encampment, 
where the resources of these wandering children of 
Mesopotamia will furnish him with milk, cheese, 
eggs, poultry, mutton, kid, and bread, often free of 
cost. 

On leaving Mosul, we traverse an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, the chain of mountains on 
our left, the Tigrison our right. Passseveral moun- 
tain streams, and come to the river Zarp; here 
cross on a raft to KiLLEK; proceed through a suc- 
cession of rich meadows to ANKAVA. On your way 
wild swine are met with; they are numerous in 
these parts, and some of them grow to a large 
size; the jackal, hyena, and wolf are frequently 
seen. Proceeding on your way, pass naphtha 
springs, which are of frequent occurrence in these 
parts. Azpeza, near which Alexander fought 
Darius. In summer the hot winds are dangerous 
particularly the samiel winds, which fortunately 
only last a few hours at a time; they are also 
impeded in their course on the plains, by running 
streams, or a mountain range. On leaving the 
town, pass extensive ruins of the town and cas:le 
of Everall, the anclent Arbela, where the battle 
was fought, 


ALTON KUPREE, 


A large and populons town, built on an island 
formed by the Ralton. The river is crossed by a 
stone bridge of great antiquity, of one arch, ond 
very steep tothe crown. The river falls into the 
Tigris. The surrounding country is well cultivated 
in grain and  vegetibies. The natives are nearly 
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all Koords, and as you proceed you will remark 
their many flocks and encampments, occupying 
the choicest selection of meadow pasturage and 
mountain streams. The tents of the wandering 
tribes are not so uncomfortable as may appear. 

‘The average travelling may be calculated at four 
to five miles an hour on horseback. As we pro- 
ceed, quantities of game appear; the scenery 
Deeomes hilly and diversified. Kirkooki, Tepluand, 
and Taook. All these towns, or more properly 
-villages, are surrounded by mud walls for the pro- 
tection of the flocks from wild animals. The 
Koords drive their flocks into their encampments 
or villages every night, about sunset, issuing again 
for pasturage, at daybreak, 

Kurrgg.—Here are found edible refreshment. 
‘The mutton, poultry, and kidis excellent. Issuing 
from the village, cross the Narin over a stone 
bridge; country wild and picturesque, high 
mountains on the left, with rich verdure on their 
slopes. 

KarraTapa.—The house tops in these parts 
appear to be inhabited by storks, they are so 
numerous. It is quite amusing to see theingenuity 
they display in catching fish. They will frequently 
callto one another for assistance to land a fish 
after they have killed it. Their nests are seen on 
the house top in every village. After passing a 
chain of mountains, come to several clear streams, 
abounding in turtle. 


ApanaGuz.—We now meet with signs of a more 
populated country, the natives having a mizture of 
Turks and Armenians among them. We pass 
Deeal, Hope, and Massabas, all villages well popu- 
lated; straggling miserable Khoordish villages, 
numerous flocks everywhere to be seen grazing on 
the rich pasturage that abounds in all quarters of 
the country, 

Occasionally parties of the natives will be met 
with on horseback ; they are generally all armed 
with pistel, lance, and a long-barrelled matchlock 
slung over their shoulder. We have latterly to 
record a speed of 5 to 54 miles an hour, according 
to the ground. Come toa Conac, or post station, 
where horses arp procurable by those who travel 
chappa khan, or in post, witha Tatar. The order 
for this procurable when the firman (or passport) 
is granted. The traveller is now in the Pashalick 
of Bagdad. 

YaNxla, & considerable villege. Arabs are seen, 
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on their way to and from the city, mounted on beau- 
tifal Arabian horses. Having crossed the river 
on araft, you enter 


BAGDAD, 

A large city, extending slong the eastern bank 
of the Tigris for a distance of three miles or 
s0, and the length of the walls from the river, 
about two miles, forming an oblong square. The 
houses and public buildings are constructed of 
hewn stone, and have a handsome appearance. 
The bazaar is extensive; the Armenians are 
the principal merchants. + There is considerable 
trade between this place, Mosul, and Bussora, 
in timber, metals, and ores. Copper comes 
from Mosul in cakes of six inches long, and 
two inches thick, Rafts of timber descend the 
Tigris also, and are certain of » market at Bagdad 
and Bussora. The habitations In both cities are 
supplied principally from Mosul. The streets are 
narrow. Scorpions, tarantulas are the noxious 
insects. To the eastward, along the banks of the 
river, there are excellent gardens, extending for 
about four miles, and many houses are inhabited 
without the walle, spread among the gardens, 
which are much frequented by the inhabitants, 
after the heat of the day has passed. 

‘The city is well supplied with fruit and vegetables 
from the opposite shores of the river. In 1831, 
Bagdad was visited by the plague, when It lost 
more than two-thirds of its population; for four 
days running, the mortality amounted to 1,000 per 
day, when it was at its height as many as 4,000 fell 
in a single day, such was the virulence of the 
disease with which this doomed city was visited; 
before the plague was ended, the city was inundated 
by an overflow of the Tigris, which undermined & 
part of the walls, and in a single day as many as 
7,000 houses were forced down with an awful 
crash ; the population, before the plague, amounted 
to 60,000. Scarcely could 20,000 muster after the 
subsiding of the waters, for they engulphed 
hundreds who had escaped the plague; without 
the gates of the city, groups of camels belonging 
to caravansmay be seen; they are wandering about 
by hundreds. Some idea of the importance of 
these caravaus with merchandise, may be judged, 
when I state, I remember meeting one between 
Mosul and Diarbekir, consisting of about 2,000 
camels, 3,000 asses acd mules, and about 1,000 


horses, accompanied by people. of almost every 
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calling, all more or less armed, and numbering 
about 2,000 persons. 


From Bagdad to Bussora occuples on horseback 
and by water, about three to five days. Descend 
the Tigris in a kiraffe, till the river Hie is reached, 
thence by that river to the Euphrates at AsSANIEH, 
thence by the Euphrates to Bussora. From Bagdad 


Hr, on Euphrates, occupies on horseback, about 
two anda halfto three days, distance 75 to 80 miles; 
the caravans occupy about seven or eight days from 
hence to Bagdad; froot Hit by the Syrian Desert 
to Damascus, 480 miles, 20 days by caravan, and 
five days by chappar khan or post travelling on 
horseback. Hit is a bustling little place, the centre 
of the caravan routes from Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Constantinople, to Bagdad on the other side, and 
Bussora on this side the river. The inhabitants 
carry on commerce in bitumen, which is found in 
the neighbourhood, and saltworks. Boat building 
is carried on here, also the river is 400 yards wide. 
Hit is the supposed Is of Herodotus. 


From Bagdad to Hillah (Babylon ruins) occupies 
about: three and a half days on horseback, the 
country between the two noble rivers presents a 
variety of soil and surface produce, many placespre- 
sent adesort aspect; the majority is of rich pasture, 
and there is much alluvial soil; the grasses are 
abundant and luxuriant, the country around full of 
game and wild beasts, and is spread over by the 
numerous wandering tribes of Koords and Arabs, 
with their countless flocks and numerous encamp- 
ments. The first day to Awazekhan, the resting 
place. The second day to Khan Secundicia, and 
third day, Khan Mabewil or Hillah; pass the 
Mujillee, two hours distant from Hillah, amongst 
the abundance of nature’s produce in these lovely 
meadows; onions and truffles are plentiful. Little 
can be said of Hillah ; it is merely a town of pas- 
sage, at which the caravans on the one hand, and 
the different craft navigating the Euphrates on the 
other pass. Before the plague of 1831, the popu- 
lation amounted to about some 10,000; it has at 
the present time about that amount. The town is 


built principally of bricks found in the ruins of 
Babylon. 


The town is entered from the Bagdad side by 
crossing the river over a bridge of boats; the 
Euprates is about 400 yards wide here. 
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HILLAH, AND RUINS OF BABYLON. 


The history of Assyria is made up of fragments 
from ancient historians, and remained so for ages, 
until recent researches and discoveries bore teati- 
mony to the truthfulness of their records, 


A cursory reference to the ruins of Babylon and 
of the principal mounds in this part of Mesopo- 
tamia cannot fail to be agreeable to those whose 
travels lead them through the highways and bye- 
ways of by-gone ages. 

‘The first and most important is the Birs-Nimroud, 
which if not originally distinct from Babylon itself, 
appears to have been the first to have been 
separated from it, The square superfices of the 
mound is 49,000 feet, and its elevation at thesouth- 
east corner is 4 feet. To the south of it is the 
Mugallibeh, having a square superfices of 120,600 
feet, and a height of only 28 feet. Beyond these 
again is the mouhd Amram-Jbu-Ali, having an 
area of 104,009 feet, and an elevation of 23 feet. 
‘The kasr, or palace, is a mound of about 2,100 
feet in length and breadth, and from the sculp- 
tures, inscribed bricks, and glazed and coloured 
tiles found there, it is generally regarded as the 
site of the large palace, celebrated for its hanging 
gardens. The Amram-Ibu-Ali has been identified 
with the western palace. ‘These three groups of 
mounds were all enclosed by rages and mounds of 
ramparts, forming twolines of defence in the shape 
of a triangle, of which the Migallibeh was one 
solid angle; the other beyond Amram, and the 
third to the east. The fourth quarter is marked in 
its central space by the mound Al-Hamur, an 
isolated eminence, having a superfices of 16,000 
feet, and an elevation of 44 feet, with a rain on the 
summit eight feet high. It is said, in the time of 
Alexander, antiqne monuments abounded in the 
Lumlum marshes, which are 76 miles south of 
Babylon, Arian says tbat the monuments or tombs 
of the Assyrian kings were reported to be placed 
m the marshes, a report nearly substantiated by 
the fact that glazed earthenware coffins were found 
in some of the existing mounds. Beyond Sarat 
and below Kut-Amerah are the rnins of a bridge of 
masonry over the Tigris, which bridge was probably 
on the line of road attributed to Semiramis. At 
Telb the road joins a causeway of considerable 
length, and {it possibly terminated at or near Tel- 
\ Heimar, \ It is to\be regretted that none of the 
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researches in the mounds of Babylon have hitherto 
thrown any light on the structural arrangements 
of the Assyrian palaces. In the absence therefore of 
the details which might be anticipated, we must 
content ourselves with the foregoing brief mention 
of the mounds, and seek elsewhere for information. 


As the Persian empire grew out of the ruins of 
the Assyrian empire, and Persepolis, the capital of 
that empire, succeeded to those of Assyria, it is to 
Persepolis (dee Persian Route) we should naturally 
direct our inquiries respecting the architecture of 
its predecessors, and fortunately for our object, the 
ruins of Persepolis consist of those parts of the 
buildings which have entirely disappeared from the 
remains in Assyria, = 

‘The four cities which are recorded in Scripture 
to have been founded by Nimroud, Babel, Erick, 
Accad, and Calneh, were all in the land of Shinar, 
the southern part of Mesopotamia, 

‘The ruins near Hillah are still called by the 
Arabs, Babel. According to Chesney, 44 uorth 
and 20 miles west of Bridge of Hillah is the 
Mugallibeh, near which are the remains of Kasr 
the hanging gardens, and six miles from Hillah is 
Birs Nimroud (supposed to be the temple of Belus, 
which Herodotus mentions), separated from the 
palace by the river. The ruins of Erich are sup- 
posed to be about £2 miles south, and 43 miles east 


of Babylon; it is now called Wertha; immense; 


mounds, called the Place of Pebbles, which also 
‘bears the name of Irka and Irak. The rains of 
Accad are situated 35 miles north and 13 miles 
west of Babylon. Calneh is on the banks of the 
Tigris, 18 miles below Bagdad. 

Thearea of Babylon was 225 square miles. With 
the fall of Nineveh theempire of Assyria fell; hence- 
forward it merged into Babylon, and the charm of 
power passed uway, finally, from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates. Cyrus took Babylon, 2.0, 588; from 
this date Babylon became subject to Persian power. 
Subsequent history tells us how Babylon fell under 
the sway of Alexander, who died in that city, of 
fever. 

Babylon succumbed to the Romans and became a 
amere fragment of that empire, and growing dimmer 
and dtmmer in power and importance, ultimately 
shared the fate of its sister Nineveh, and sank 
‘beneath the very surface of the earth. The mounds 
of ruins spread over the Assyrian plains are very 
similar, they are all artificial platforms. 
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From hence to Bussora by boat, which will occupy 
feom two and a half to three days. By land the 
journey is tedious, occupying by caravan ten days, 
and by chappar khan or post horse travelling, four 
to five days. Diwaniyeh isa halting place, Lumium 
another, and Suk-e-Shinkh, Shaini, Medana, and 
Kornah are alike, the halting places for passage 
boats, caravans, or chappar khans. The Shatt el 
Arab at Kornah is about 600 yards wide, and is 
under the influence of the tides; it occupies 24 
hours by boat from Suk-e-Shinkh to Bussora, and 
six hours from Kurnah by the same conveyance. 

Kornah is supposed, by speculating philosophers, 
to have been the situation of the Garden of Eden: 
the country around, in the vicinity of both rivers, is 
very rich in soil, in pasture, and the date plantations 
on the Arabian side of the river are well irrigated, 
and are very productive. The natives are in- 
dustrious, and cultivate abundance of all kinds of 
fruit. Wild animals are very frequent all over the 
country, and the lion is no stranger; the country 
between Kornah and Bussora is very fertile; 
the male date tree is distinguishable from the 
female tree—the former is much taller; they require 
abundant and constant irrigation to be profitable in 
yielding fruit; they are generally planted about ten 
feet apart. Every village, the houses of which are 
constructed of mud, are surrounded by high mud 
walls, to protect the inhabitants and their cattle 
from wild animals; nothing can be more grateful 
than the shade of a date plantation, when the sum- 
mer beat is oppressive, which is the case in this 
latitude. On the Arabian side, in the vicinity of 
Bussora, abundance of excellent red and white 
grapes grow in profusion ; the pomegranate, the 
orange, the lemon, and the lime are also plentiful. 


BUSSORA or Basora. 


The principal bazaar is about two miles long. 
Drugs are in abundance and very cheap. English 
manufactures predominate. The city walls 
inland, from the river, four miles; from north 
to south, three miles. The mosques, minarets 
and hummums, are covered with variegated 
coloured tiles, similar to those used in public 
edifices in Persia; they are generally built of 
brick, whilst the flat-roofed houses are con- 
structed of mud; in the summer months the 
inhabitants sleep on the house tops for coolness. 
The population consists of Arabs, Turks, a:.* 
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Armenians; amongst the latter there are some 
merchants of capital who trade with Bengal and 
Bombay. Dried fruits come from India; the 
return freight consists of sugar; rice, copper ores, 
drags and horses, In the reign of Haroun Alras- 
chid, the Arabians met the Chinese junks at 
Galle (Ceylon), and brought back gums, spices, 
and silks, from Serindeb to Bussora, Galle being 
the supposed Serindeb of the Scriptures. The 
passage boats alike on the Tigris or Euphrates, 
are, in length, 42 feet; beam, seven to eight feet, 
sides, bottom, and inside covered with bitumen 
half-an-inch thick, are sharp at both ends, have 
no tiller, but are guided by sweeps of rude con- 
struction; they usually occupy three days between 
Hillah and Bussora ; seven toeight daysareoccupled 
between Bagdad and Bussora by the Tigris, which 
is more rapid than the Euphrates, as much as five 
and a half to six miles an hour is attained against 
the current. The Island of Carrick, in the vicinity, 
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is worth visiting; antelopes abound, and are hunted 
by hawks; the island is volcanic, having coral rocks 
and sea shells on the summits of the mountains. 
There are traces of lava to the sea shore; the 
island is 12 miles long and seven miles wide. The 
population about 1,500; there are few cows; 
goats abound, there is no poultry Vegetation 
sscarce; a limited quantity of wheat, barley, and 
tice is grown. The turtle fouxd here are of ex- 
cellent quantity. The entrance o the gulf is 
literally swarming with pelicans and numerous 
other species of water-fowl. 

Norx.— Steamers commenced running be- 
tween Bussora and Bagdad, on Ist March, 1862, 
and from Bnssora to Bushire; the entire sea route 
on the Gulf, between Bussora and Bushire and 
Kurrachee. Steamers are expected soon to be 
placed on these stations, as also on the Upper 
Tigris between Bagdad and Mosul, and the Upper 
Euphrates between Hillah and Kalat Balls. 
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ROUTE XVIL 


MOSUL TO CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, 


Via Diarsexrr, Sivas, AnD Toxat. 
(Reverse this in the Outward Route ) 

Before steamboat communication was established 
on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, this route 
was much frequented by travellers and caravans. 
It was then considered the direct route to the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and certainly for scenery 
nothing can surpass it for diversity and beauty. The 
Editor travelled over it so late as 1857; he gives it as 
an auxiliary to that of the Tigris Route, for the ure 
of the homeward-bound ; those going out to India, 
if their time and purse admit of the undertaking, 
may reverse the route, and starting from Constanti- 
nople by land, proceed to Mosul, or haltiog at 
Diarbekir, descend the Tigris to that city. 

From Mosul, after crossing the Tigris, we pro- 
ceeded over a succersion of plains, partly cultivated, 
and partly pastoral, on all sides ruins and immense 
artificial mounds appearing. Passing here and 
therevi'lagestoThier, asmalltown, from thenceover 
a wild country to Nessabin, and from tbis traversed 
a more inhabited country, having some pretensions 
to cultivation; we met with quantities of game, 
wild bosr very numerous. The town we left is a 
miserable place, the country around is cpvered with 
ruins. About six miles west of Nessabin,we passeda 
magnificent ruin of a palace, the walls of immense 
thickness ; astone staircase remains almost entire, 
I saw some Koords drawing water from a well, of 
some 40 yards deep; the water wascooland excellent, 
‘We now passed a well cultivated country, a chain 
of mountains on our right, east and west, their sides 
covered with fir trees. About 12 miles westward 
we passed more ruins, among which a very lofty 
arch remains entire; we now ascended over a very 


bad road to 
MARDIN. 

This town is situated very romantically on the 
top of a rugged mountain; it is a city of very con- 
siderable size, and very populous; the greater part 
of the inhabitants are Armenians. The city is 
surrounded by a strong and lofty stone wall, and 
on the summit ef the mountain is 9 strong fort 
mounted with cannon; It is well supplied with 
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pure water, and abundance of fruit and vegetables. 
The inhabitants are of fair complexion, and many 
are really handsome, particulary the women, who 
are very beautiful. Proceeding on our journey we 
passed some villuges, where I observed women 
weaving carpets; here the Turkish language takes 
the place of the Arabic, which is the common /Jan- 
guage below Marden, throughout Mesopotamia. 

After passing several streams, and fording a river, 
one of the Tigris branches, we came to a fine, level, 
and well cultivated country, and again forded the 
Tigris, and soon after entered 

DIARBEEIR. 

A large and populous city, and the capital of an 
extensive province of the same name, situated on an 
eminence upon the western banks of the Tigris, 
and surrounded by a strong store wall on the land 
side. It had once been protected by three wallsand 
two ditches; towards the river nature has strongly 
fortified it by a solid rock, about 20 feet perpen- 
dicular ; on the walls are several towers, in which 
guards are constantly kept. The city commands an 
extensive and delightful prospect over a fertile 
country, and the winding streams of the Tigris. The 
houses aré all built of stone, and the streets are 
paved; the Armenian cathedral is large and hand- 
some, the roof supported by two rows of pillars, 
and the floors are covered with carpets; there are 
manufactories of cotton, iron, wool and silk; some 
of their wool is very fine; the work in leather is 
very superior, particularly the ornamental part 
of it. The city is entered by three gates, two to the 
westward, and one to the eastward. Thecity covers 
about 8 square mile, the walls are about a mile long 
each. From this we proceed over arich and well 
cultivated country. After the first 20 miles (part of 
which was over extensive plains) we entered a wild, 
desert country, covered with stones; having forded 
ariver, we came to an even country, and good roads; 
turning to the right, and passing over some rocky 
hills, we arrived at 


ARGEENAH, 
A large and populous town, perched on the face of 
asteep rocky mountain; the range of mountains 
adjoining that on which the town is built abounds 
in iron ore, the mining of which gives employment 
to the majority of the inhabitants of the town; from 
hence we travel overs complex chain of mountains, 
replete with narrow and dangerous passes; a cor- 
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siderable branch of the ‘Tigris runs at the base of 
these mountains’; the ruins of a very handsome 
pridge of great antiquity is met with here. The 
town of 
MEDAN 

Is passed on our left. They cellect from the sur- 
rounding mountains tron, copper, and silver ore, 
and some gold, All these ores are principally 
collected from the surface, and are transported on 
the backs of mules and asscs, the poor labourers 
go almost naked. As we proceed we encounter 
fearful precipices; descending we come to a suc- 
cession of pleasant valleys, watered by the Tigris; 
here were greatnumbers of fresh water turtle. This 
is the most western branch of the river. Having 
crossed the valley, and ascended some rugged hills, 
where we sew a considerable salt lake, we again 
traverse @ mountainous district, and arrive at Ger- 
milly ; after refreshing, we again proceeded to 


KESSIEREEK. 


The Armenians throughout the country make 
excellent arrack, which many of the Turks make 
use of. For the first four hours from this, we 
continued travelling over a well cultivated country. 
We then again entered the mountains, and arrived | 


* GABAN MEDAN. 


This is an extremely populous place; the in- 
habitants are chiefly employed in smelting the 
different ores found in the mountains. There ts 
avery handsome mosque here, having an unusally 
lofty minaret; the whole are built of stone. The 
town is situated at the bottom of a steep mountain, 
a river running below it, which soon after joins the 
‘Euphrates. We travelled on the banks of this 
river for 10 miles; from this we continued in a 
mountainous country, from the summit of which 
we could trace the source of the Euphrates, in the 
chain of the Bin Guil (a thousand springs); the 
river Ataces, and one of the western branches of 
the Euphrates take their source here. Wolves, wild 
sheep, black bears, and the ibex, are inhabitants of 
these wilds; we descended a rugged pass to 


Situated in a delightful and well watered valley; 
from hence over a stony, hilly, but well wooded 
country. The mountaineers are chiefly employed 
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houses at Gaban Medan, which we had passed; it 
is transported on mules’ and asses’ backs, 50 or GO 
of which are frequently met with on their way. 


HASSAN CHILLABY. 

Here nearly all the inhabitants, as is the case 
with other towns in these parts, leave the town 
during the very hot weather, and live in tents on an 
elevated plain, about two miles from the town, 
where there is an annual encampment; the tents 
are pitched in a circle, and the cattle remain in the 
centre; they are driven away into the valleys in 
the morning, and retum again in the evening. I, 
upon one occasion, when passing these mountains, 
fell in with an escort guarding 40 horses loaded 
with silver from the mines, on its way to the capital. 
Four miles from the camp, we enter an unculti- 
vated country, and arrive at 


HADJEE EHAN, 

‘A large village, lying in a valley; the inhabitants 
are poor and much addicted to thieving. Boon after 
this we passed two encampments of Koords, who 
migrate here occasionally. This country used to be 
infested with banditti, but now every part of it 
may be traversed with safety—such is the dif- 
ference between the government of the present 
time and that of half a century ago. 

Delectetas, after pushing the way through rugged 
hills, and over an uneven and wild country, we come 
to Ullash, pleasantly situated by the side of a river, 
which flows from the mountains we had passed, and 
into the river Casalmack; to the northward there 
are two lakes, averaging from 2 to 3 miles in cir- 
cumference each. Cultivation is general here. 
After traversing some barren plains, we ascend some 
lofty mountains, from the summit of which most 
extensive views of the surrounding country may 
beseen. Someof the mountains were covered with 
snow; we travelled for a considerable distance over 
roads high in these mountains, and then descended 
into the plains, and arrived at 


SIVAS. 
‘A large and populous town; many of the struc- 
tures, and public buildings are elegant particularly 
the mosques and minarets; it is cheerful tomect 
with more advanced civilisation, as one issues from 
wild mountain scenery, where the traveller has 
wended his way through for many days. Leaving 


in making charcoal for the use of the smelting 


Sivas, we again traversed some mountains, and 
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‘peseod asingwlar lofty mountain tewering above the 
eat, of the ebape of a sugar leaf; afterdescending 
throughseme steop pames, into a beautiful valley, 


iter 

a TOKAT. 

‘The approach to which is pleasing, good roads, and 
for two miles before entering the town, on each side 
are extensive gardens, teaming with flowers, the 
perfgme froma which is most delicions ; the nightin- 
gale is heard on all sides; theroare copper mines in 
the mountains in the vicinity, From this we tra- 
‘verse @ mixture of aeenery, DOM Over @ rugged pays, 
end sacend steep hills, thea in green valleys, 
well watered, all the high land covered with wood 5 
wild fruits are abundent in these parts, Arrive at 


AMASIA, 

For nearly a mile above the town is a deep 
valley, in which are many gardens and orchards, 
‘This town, like Tokat,{s populoys, and surrounded 
‘by lofty hills, the river Casalmack runs through the 
town; the houses are principally constructed of wood. 
There is only ong mosque here, the greater part of 
the inhabitants being Christians; the hummums are 
very extensive, the dome of the mosque is covered 
with lead. The Armenians here make an excellent 
«white wine, not unlike sherry, but much stronger. 

From this we traverse some beautiful mountain 
pases, and luxuriant valleys, all well watered, and 


arrive at 
MARSEWAN. 


This {s a considerable town, situated near 
the foot of some woody mountains, on the 
north side of an extensive vale. The country 
abounds in corn and fruit; the vineyards are ex- 
tensive. Here an excellent red wine is made from 
the grape grown in the vicinity. Continue for 20 
miles through this delightful vale, to Ajamque, then 
enter « very hilly and wooded conntry, through 
steep and narrow passes, meeting with little cultiva- 
tion, the scenery, nevertheless, diversified and fine. 
Asmanjike is a tolerably large town, built round a 
steep rocky mount, and stands on the banks of the 
tivor Abooza. From this, after crossing the river 
over a stone bridge of 15 arches, we continue to 
travel on the western bank of the river, and ride 
over much rongh and woody ground, having come 
20 miles to Hadjee Hamza. 


From this town, over a country similar to what 
wwe have just passed, with the exception of the 
° 


population, whieh augreents os we pronead tesvands 
the capital, we arrive at 


TOSIA, 

A neat town, built on the side of a hill, at the foot 
of which isa fine fertile country. Quitting Tosis, 
we pass several vineyards, and then get iptoa hilly 

woody country. Everywhere cultivation is met 
with in the vicinity of the towns and villages; but 
otherwise many large tracts of land, rich in soll, are 
neglected, and this too in a well populated country. 
‘We then arrive at 

COJASATE, 


Situated in a barren, hilly country. The conac 
here is good, and coffee and refreshments are 
speedily furnished. Karachuria, a large straggling 
town, built on both sides ofa rivulet, between two 
hills. From this we enter a fine champagne country, 
with good roads, and arrive at 


CORREGELAR, 
A small but ill-built town, containing abeat 2,500 
inhabitants, chiedy employed in agricultural labour 
in the surrounding country. From this, for 12 
miles, we trevel over » well cultivated and open 
country to the neat town of Serkees. From 
hence, over a mixtuge of richly cultivated and 
mountainscenery (the pass dangerous and difficult), 
to Baindu and 
TEREDAC. 


This town Is large, and has a good bazaar. They 
excel here in the manufacture of leather and 
copper. The houses are built of large timber pro- 
cured in the neighbouring forests, and so con- 
structed that they resemble a Swiss chalet; the 
Toofs are covered with deal boards. From hence, 
for five miles, pass through a hilly country, well 
wooded, and enter a cultivated vale, in the midst 
of which is s fine lake of fresh water. The 
country abounds in corn and fruit. After passing 
several villages, we come, within three miles of our 
destination, to some ruins of white marble, amongst 
which was found s column bearing some Greek 
inscriptions. Pass some more ruins, with walls of 
extraordinary thickness, and arrive at 

BOLI, 
A lorge town in the midst of fertility. Nothing 
{s found here to interest the traveller. From 
hence we trayercea dense forest, which occupies 


1% 


the best part of eight hours, to Duchea, s omall 
village entirely surrounded by dense forests. 
From this pass through another forest, 20 miles 
in extent, to the small town of Handak; from this 
for the first three hours, through s cultivated 
country wherever the forests are cleared. In this 
part of the country buffaloes are used, in large 
numbers, for the transit of timber to the capital 
from the neighbouring forests. After crossing the 
river Zacherea, over a wooden bridge a quarter of a 
mile long, we continue our Journey through a fine 
‘wooded country to the lake of Sabaiya; whence, 
‘keeping on its western shore, we arrive atthe town 
of that name. The forests travelled through are 
above two hundred miles in length, and sbout 
sixty miles broad. 

Leaving this town, and traversing a beautiful 
country, at a distance of about eight miles, we have 
a fine prospect of 

It is @ large town, and has a delightful ap- 
pearance from the valley before it. The houses 
‘are not overcrowded, and the prospect is much 
enlivened by cypress trees, interspersed all 
over the place. The lower part of the town is 
washed by the sea. Around the town are s 
succession of gardens, orchards, and vineyards, 
which continue for five or six miles. The neatness 
of the garden grounds, the sea, the finely cultivated 
country on the opposite shore, and the two rivers, 
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with the corn fields in the vale before the town, 


sea shore, we visit some ruins of great antiquity 
about 20 miles west of Ismet. ‘They are close to the 
sea; part of the walls, 10 feet thick, have fallen om 
the beach. We then arrive at 

COUSHAN. 

About this town are many hundreds of acres of 
vineyards and gardens. From hence we leave the 
ea shore, and enter on an extensive plain, through 
the middle of which runs a fine stream, with 2 
neat stone bridge of three arches over it, and 


arrive at 
GABAZA, 
A.small but neat town, pleasantly situated on the 
aide of a hill, from the top of which isa very fine 
prospect of the Archipelago and part of its numerous 
islands. From the town to the sea, which is about 
three miles, ‘s entirely covered with gardens, 
orchards, vineyards, and corn fields. From hence, 
passing a fine country, we travel near the sea again, 
‘and sometimes on its beach, and arrive at 
MARICAR. 

Stopping to refresh for a short time, we now pro- 
ceed for the last stage to Scutari, Having unloaded 
our baggage, and leaving our horses, we cross the 
Bosphorus to Constantinople, having accomplished. 
‘a distance from Mosul of some 1,030 miles, occu- 
pying 21 days. 


ROUTE 18.—ROUTE FROM ODRSSA--ODESSA, 


ROUTE XVIII. 
ROUTE FROM ODESSA 


(OVERLAND), TO TEHERAN AND BUSHIRE ; 
THROUGH CIRCASSIA AND GEORGIA. 


Odessa is reached by the steamers of the Russian 


Company from Constantinople, or of the Austrian Mt 


Lloyd's, via the Danube.—Bee Bradshaw's Conti- 


nental Guide. 

Irpverary FROM ODESSA TO TEHERAN, 
as follows :— 

Duphinka. Yetatrinodar (175 miles 

Troitskoye. from Taman). 

Krasnoi, Korsonkaya, 

iver Be (ferry 24 Uanlablnsk 
ver Boug jabins! nsknye. 
miles. ) 

Nicholaef. Kasenskaya. 

Kopanki. Kavaskaya. 

Bolazersk. Simjbeskaya. 

Kherson, —Alexandrovskaya, 

Liske, Novotrvitskaya. 

Post station. Kojastiruskoye, 

Poricop (Ortmen). riba, 1 alle, 2 

ea). » miles, 22 

Ushien. hours). 

Dyermen. Bespaghir. 

Aibar, ‘Surgevskaya. 

Ablin. Kalinooka, 

Sarabanze. Alexandre. 

Symfrepole, or Simferpol Georgiesk. 

(time posting from Plavavskaya. 
Odessa this, 39 Malinskaya. 
hours). Piveoladinskaya. 

Zioskaya. Yekatrinograd(from Sta. 

Karasonbazar, vrepole, 189 miles, 26 

Brontditekaya. hours), 

Sondak. Redut (ic. Castle). 

Karagoss. itto. 

Theodosia (Kaffa). Ditto. 

Dorpatch, Viadekavkar, 

Argin. Lars. 

Sultanorke. Kasbek. 

Kertch(186English miles Kobi. 
from 8ymfrepole). Kasham. 

Straits of Yanikale. ‘Pass of Ananoor. 

SouchomKaleh(Soukom Ananoor. 

Kalee). Quarantine station. 

Redout Kaleh (or Kalee). Dushet. 

Tone Toneaisy oniike Re cei 
‘aman (count Tyfis (from Yel 10- 
Black Sea Cossacks). grad, 220 miles; total 

Bughas. from Odessa, 1,696 

Teresa. baad or 1,271 miles, 

Andrivoskays. 308 hours. 

Petrovakaya, Saganlouk. 

Kopilskaya. Dummihassan, 

Mishalevo Karasarang. 

Kopanakeya, Caravanserai, 


Dilijan, 
Sadagan. ‘Tickmedash, 
Yelkawan, Karcima. 
erices (rom ant 168 Turcemanchi. 
miles, ys). . 
Bash Gherni. Sarchan, 
Aghbash. Nickbie. 
Dviloo. Zingan. 
Yinghya. Sultania (from Tabreex 
Dhessa — River Araxes — 214 miles, 
(Persian boundary). | Kurmudars, 
fakau. bhar, 
Karavina. Siahdam. 
ing Suertaer 
. jul 
Khe escent 
Sophin. Balam 
Tabrees (from Erivan Thera (from Sultania 
285 miles). 66 miles). 


Part of this Overland ‘ices, through the Crimea, 
may be avoided by taking the Russian Company's 
steamers through the Blaek Sea, to Redout Kaleh, 
on the Circassiaa coast. Thence through Mingrelia, 
Georgia, Caucasus, &c. 


ODESSA 


(Population about 120,000), is a mixture of all 
nations; the Jews, in particular, are very 
numerous, and have their synagogue. The com- 
merce in grain is principally with the Mediter- 
ranean. Is a modern built city, and possesses 
many conveniences; most of the dwellings are 
only one storey high, and white-washed. There are 
nevertheless some handsome mansions and public 
offices, throughout the town; the streets are large, 
and in the summer are inconvenient, from the 
clouds of dust which penetrates every window ; 
the port, protected by batteries, is at the foot of 
the cliff on which the city is built. Those who 
intend travelling in post, require to be furnished 
with s government order called poderozne, for the 
horses they msy require on the journey. Provision 
in money should be made here before starting on 
your journey, sufficient to meet your requirements 
to Tiflis. Gold, half imperial, value 16s, 4d.; silver 
rouble, 3s. 1d. Notes, 23. 9}. 

“From Odessa to Wicolaef, the route is over the 
Scythian Steppe or Downs ; we met with hundreds 
of carts conveying water melons and grain to 
Odessa. Clouds of locusts frequently darkened 
the air; after crossing the river Boug, two and a 
quarter miles, we arrive at NicoLazy, a modera 
Duilt town, situated at the junction of the river 
Ingula withthe) Boug, where a spacious dockyard 
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is built; there is also an observatory and naval 
college, public gardens, &c.; from this to Kherson, 
another extensive town and aursery for the mavy, 
situated on the river Dnieper. Five versts from 
the town is the menument erected to the memory 
of Howard, the Philanthropist. On leaving this, we 
cross the river and travel a distance of 17 versts, to 
Liske. As we proceed over the Steppe quantities 
of bustards are met with in all directions, which 
seems to be the only redeeming feature of a tract 
of country fore distance of 80 versts, otherwise ua- 
interesting and monotonous, until our arrival at 
Prnicor, # miserable collection of huts and mud 
fortifications, situated on a swamp. The Seas of 
Azof and the Black Sea unite here in the shape 
of ditches of stagnant water. This is the boundary 
of the Orimea, which we new enter. Proceeding 
from this, over a succession of elevated country, 
extensive plains of grass, well-stocked by numerous 
flocks of sheep belonging to the native Tartars, the 
country becomes more agreeable, views of the 
Black Ses and wooded hills appearing as we 
approach the capital.” 
SYMFREPOLE, OR SIMFEREPOL. 
‘The capital of the Crimes. Put up at the 
tractier or inn, kept bya German. The streets 
of this city are irregular, but are undergoing 
considerable improvement by the Russians. 
‘The population, not numerows, are made up of 
government employ¢s, Russians, Tartars, Arme- 
nlans, Greeks, and s few Catholics. ‘There is also 
a German colony in the vicinity of the town, 
who supply the market with milk, butter, 
vegetables, and tobacco. The Tartars carry om 
great traffic in skins; the black-lamb skin, par- 
ticularly, in great request. There are vine- 
yards in the neighbourhood, but the wine in 
use is from the coast, those of Soudak and Sevas- 
topo! (distance from the capital 30 miles) being 
the most esteemed. As we leave this the eye is 
agreeably relieved with a variety of interesting 
scenery; everywhere verdure and cultivation is 
met with, and contrasts with the parched up 
steppe hitherto traversed; now the Azof is seen 
on our Teft, and the Black Sea on our right: 
then the variety of pretty mountains all clad 
in green, and many of them towards the cosst 
are covered with timber; pretty Tartar villages, 
with ther neat mosques, minarets, and foun- 
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tains; in the vicinity of Soudak we travel through 
fertile valleys, Armenian villages, and Bulgarian 
colonies; the only oi] prodvecd in Russia is from * 
the vicinity of Sevastopol and Soudak. As we 
proceed towards the Bosphorus, the quantity of 
game and waterfowl] met with is astonishing. 
They are seen everywhere, bustards in flocks . 
of 30 to 40, the muscovie and wild duck, the 
pelican, the golden plover, partridges, &c.; as wa 
advance, numerous green mounds or tumuli appear 
in almost every direction ; having passed the golden 
mount we enter 

Keres, and put up at s German tractior. 
This town has been transformed, the old Tartar 
dwellings having given place to modern Russlan 
buildings, and the streets widened; in fact, 
it is now a handsome and always has been a 
romantibally situated town, on the shores of the 
Straits of Yeniakali. There are fortifications in 
its vicinity; the neighbourhood is covered with 
tumuli, being met with on every elevated spot: 
they are the sepulchres of the ancient inhabitants 
of this once-famed country, amongst which is that 
of Mithridates, King of Pontus. Since steam com- 
munication between Odessa and the eastern towns 
of the Crimea and Circassia has been established, 
Kertch is visited by many travellers, who before, 
had not the factlity of doing so. From Kertch 
we cross the Bosphorus to Taman, the commence- 
mentof the district ofthe Tchernorskie Cossacks ; 
pelicans and other waterfowl are very numerous 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. This wretched 
village of about 30 houses, or, more properly, low- 
roofed hovals, is the first Asiatic town we come 
to; on leaving it we enter a succession of swamps, 
and pass a mnd fortress on our left, and close to 
the shores of the Asof; after fighting our way 
through wild morasees for 50 versts, we come to 
an elevated country, passing the shores of a con- 
siderable lake, into which flows the river Kuban. 
Here is first seen the range of Caucasus om our 
right; from whence we travel in the vicinity 
of the right hask of the Kuban. The Russians 
keep up 4 military cordon.all along its banks 
for a distance of 200 versts; the duty devolves 
entirely on the hardy Cossacks; beacons, re- 
doubts, observatories, and every sort of pre- 
caution is obeerved by them; and they are cer- 
tainly a most fortunate acquisition in these parts 
to the traveller; who has constantly to resort to 
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them for thelr assistance in one way or the other. 
‘The hospitality met with from these hardy and 
brave fellows are at once gratifying to the -travel- 
ler, and honourable to themselves. The country 
is teeming with game, woodeosks, and pheasants 
in great quantities; the wild bear, the wolf, end 
the bear are also common. The country, for up- 
wards of 106 versts, is one continuation of gentle 
inline, and ‘almost level, covered with thick and 
tall reeds, in the extensive swamps; and on the 
plsins,.the richest soil is met with, pouring forth 
abundance of vegetation everywhere. In many 
places may be observed the wild asparagus, the 
dwarf elder, horse radish, thyme, hollyhock, worm. 
wood, and quantities of other plants, growing in 
profusion; arrive at 
‘Yxxartrinopag on the north bank of the Kuban. 
It is a modern and well built town, after the 
“style of all the towns in new Russia, and 
occupies so much space, that one is fatigued in 
going from one house to another. The church 
here is situated within a fort, and is surrounded 
with cannon, on an elevation close to the Kuban. 
As is the case with most of the towns and 
villages passed, this {s surrounded by a strong 
fence of stake hurdle-work for protection. The 
mighty chain of snow-clad Caucasus get higher 
as we advance; the river generally produces plenty 
of excellent fish, particularly the stargeon. The 
first station after leaving this brings us to the 
dominion of the Cossacks of the line, and we 
now bid adieu to that of the Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. From hence we travel over a bare 
stony succession of plains, until we arrive at the 
pretty town of Timizbeskaya, where fresh pro- 
visions (turkeys and game) may be procured. The 
military stations in these parts have double the 
number of soldiers; this precaution is necessary, 
im consequence of the bold Circassians making 
frequent forays on their side the river; they think 
nothing of swimming across the Kuban and 
robbing the villages ; often surprising the Cossacks 
at one station whilst they cross the river at another. 
We now leave the Kuban for the last time; travel- 
ling over a bare, barren, uninhabited country for 
miles, with nothiag of interest in view but the 
chain of Circassian mountaims, which accompany 
ns on our right. In some of the villages msy 
be observed droves of swine retarning about sunset 
to their homes; 6 day break on the merrow they 
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are again sent forth, travelling several versts from 
the villege in quest of food, and by instinct, 
assemble together and return again by sunset; 
the same applies to the tame geese, which fly away 
for miles in quest of food, always returning at 
the close of day. 

STAVREPOLE, 

‘The town is beautifully situated, but poor in ac- 
commodation. The sbeenceof timber, from the time 
wo left the Crimea, is mush to be regretted, for the 
convenience of the iukabitasts. From hence we 
travel over another barrem wastefor miles; the line 
of road is marked omt by pyramids of turf on either 
side our way. Having travelled rapidly, we arrive 
early at Alexandrowsk, a miserable town, ina ban 
ren land; scarcely any provisions or sccommods- 
tion of any kind are here to be obtained, which 
shows the propriety of making provision before 
starting on your journey, as well as taking care that 
you replenish your stock from time to time, where- 
ever provisions are to be found. Proceeding from 
this, over the same bleak country, numbers ot 
storks high in the sir, on thelr migratory passage, 
may often be seen. After leaving the line of the 
Kuban, detachments of Cossacks are constantly met 
with, patroling the road between the military 
stations. On our right is seen a conspicuous group 
of conical hills (the Beshtan), or five hills, the base 
of the chain of Caucasus, the snow-crowned Bitorus, 
the most conspicuous amongst the rest. 


GEORGIESK, 

A straggling modern-built town, occupying an 
exposed situation on the banks of the Podkuman. 
This being a military depot, it is protected by 
several well mounted batteries. Thirty versts hence 
off our line of route, is tte Scotch colony of KaRAss ; 
the mineral batbs are five versts from this, on the 
same direction as that of Karass. This colony was 
established by charter from the Emperor Alexander, 
granted to the Scotch missionares, im 1806; it is 
principally inhabited by Germans, who supply pro- 
visions and cultivate tobacco. 


YVEKATRENODGRADE, 


An uninteresting town, in a wild country. Imme- 
dtately on leaving this station, with an escort, 
we travel with the rapid river Terek on our left, 


the only habitations met with on our route, being 
mrad redoubts ef the Comacks. Arriving st the re 
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doubt andriver Uruck, the neighbourhood abounds 
with pheasants; so much so indeed thet they may 
sometimes be purchased for twopence each. From 
hence we travel through a fertile and beautiful 
country, close to the mountains, on which we 
gradually close on, in our onward progress: the 
change is most agreeable to the traveller after pass- 
ing through an extent of country so barren and 
void of interest; valleys rich in verdure, pretty 
woodlands, herbage of every variety, on the borders 
of low forests of timber, teeming with game of all 
kinds, particularly the woodcock, attract the atten- 
tion. We are now in Circassia, traversing a part 
of the country of a friendly tribe, the Ossetinians, 
who are seen everywhere cultivating their land, all 
of whom are wellarmed. The attractive character 
of the scenery around continues to the redoubt of 
Arden, a place nearly surrounded by the Terek, 
which is very shallow and rapid here. On leaving 
this we are in the immediate neighbourhood cf the 
Caucasus, and directly under Kasbeck, our route 
being over a fertile plain cultivated in many parts; 
after crossing the Terek, which is wide and rapid 
here, we arrive at 


VLADEKAVEAZ. 


This town is similar to that of Georgiesk, a mili- 
tary depot, and having a considerable hosvital. 
We make provisions here for crossing the pass of 
the Caucasus; the bazaar or market is frequented 
by many Circassians, who come here to pur- 
chase necessaries, particularly salt; they re a 
hardy and manly race, all well armed. The wine 
principally in use here is that brought from Masdok, 
and is very excellent. After travelling over another 
plain, and joining the Terek again, we arrive at Lars, 
an old stone tower, consplouous on a rock haaging 
over the village, and defending the entrance to the 
pase, which belongs toaCircassian prince of th Osse- 
tinian tribe. In 1864 the Circassian natives of this 
mountain region which has been gradually acquired 
by Russians, emigrated to the Turkish side of the 
Black Sea, to the number of 300,000, suffering great 
privations in their passage. We now commence the 
the Darial Pass, raggedandgrand, nothing butmoun- 
‘tains and rocks around us on all sides, not a vestige 
of verdare tobe met with, the contracted and denger- 
Ousascent mostdifficult. How theimmense convoys 
of military stores, salt in particular, oan socomplish 
this ts surprising; the river roaring below us amidet 
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thedobris of rocks, the road becomes more and mere 
eontracted and rugged, as we aspend to the military 
station, opposite the ruins of the castle of Darial, 
until we arrive at the frontier or boundary. of 
Georgia; from this we dessend through beautiful and, 
variegated scenery, the country around cultivated, 
and villages appearing on either side of the Terek, 
inhabited by Circassians and Armenians, From 
Kasbeck to Kobi, the mountains and snow-covered 
Cancasus are magnificent; from hence, the face of 
the country is bare and wild, with hilly roads, 
to Kashun. Hence by a frightful descent, we 
come to Ananocor pass; from this continue the 
descent over a more cultivated country, abounding 
in wood and water; the vine appears, and is culti- 
vated by the Georgians to great advantage, pro- 
ducing abundance of excellent wine; the red grape 
appears predominant; arriving at Anancor, two 
versts beyond brings us to the quarantine station, 
at Dushet; between this and Karteskarst, over a 
hilly and wild country, very good roads, the latter 
part of tho way leads through s beautiful valley oa 
our left, with surrounding forests, the country having 
the appearance of one vast oarpet of variegated 
colours, green predominating. Soon after leaving 
this romantic station, we enter pretty valley at 
the junction of the two rivers, Koor and Aragua. 
We come to the old church of Neskit, built by king 
Marian, in the fourth century; near this is a con- 
siderable cathedral, built on the site of the ancient 
capital of Georgia; the ruins of several old castles 
are seen in the vicinity of the road, and an old 
stone bridge over the river Koor, said to have 
been built by Pompey. Having crossed this bridge 
an travelled some distance with the river on our 
eft, we arrive at a richly cultivated plain, remark- 
able for the superior quality of grapes produced. 
After leaving the plain, we travel close on the 
right banks of the river, on the opposite side of 
which, is a German colony; soon after this we 
arrive at the Barrier, the entrance to Tiflis. The 
road is constructed on the side of an eminence, 
which overlooks the town. From Odessa to this 
clty itis 1,696 versts, or 1,271 miles. 


TIFLIS. 


Nothing can be more enlivening than the gereral 
appearance of this busy city; the shops of the 
artizans are open to the streets, and the mixture 


of costumes met with reminds one of Naples. 


ROUTE 18.—TIFLIS—ERIVAN. 


‘Tifis te rapidly undergeing a change from an old 
eastern city to that of a modern, handsome capital. 
‘The citadel commands the town. There is an 
arsenal, hospital, extensive barracks, mineral baths, 
‘Armenian and Russian Churches, many inferior 
tractiors or taverns, for the use principally of the 
Russian soldiers of the garrison. There is little to 
notice in the architectural portion of the city; its 
Tomantic situation is interesting, being built onan 
elevation hanging over the rapidriver Karr. Popu- 
lation of some 120,000, consisting of Armenians, 
Georgians, Russians, Germans, Tartars, and Cir- 
cassians, with Lisquins, Mingrelians, Immeretians, 
and a few Persians, Jews, snd Turks. The Georg- 
fans are a fine, healthy, robust people, fond of 
manty exercises, but addicted to drinking; the 
women have been at ail times celebrated for their 
personal attractions, and very justlyso. Wine and 
silk 1s the staple commerce. Extensive overland 
trade is carried on between this and Persia on the 
one side, and that of Russia on the other. The 
Georgian wine cellars have more the appearance 
of slaughter houses than otherwise; the wine is 
kept in bullocks’ bides, as well as those of swine 
and goats, and when Glled, reposing on their baeks, 
with the skin of their limbs extended, have a life- 
like appearance. Saddie-horses are cheap and 
plentiful here. 


On leaving Tifits for Tabreez we arrive at Sayan- 
luck, a Tartar village. The Tartar dwellings are 
seldom to be found above ground; they resemble 
the excavations of two saw-pits, crossways, are ap- 
proached by an incline downwards, and are covered 
with rafis of timber, covered with turf, &c.; there 
Isa hole in the roof to allow the smoke to escape; this 
hole is covered bya slab of stone when there is no 
fire required; there are other holes covered in a 
similar manner, to admit of light; the rooms are 
made comfortable with matting and felt, carpeting, 
cushions, é&c.; there are wooden pegs in the wall, 
on which to hang clothes, jars for water, skins of 
sheep and goats, containing sour milk, cheese, 
millet, barley, &c. The other rooms are devoted 
to weaving, having a loom in one of them; they 
‘weave carpets and hair webbing. There are two 
large round stones for grinding their corn; on the 
walls may be seen the skins of foxes, jackalls, and 
other wild animals, The first part of the journey 
from Tifis is dull and uninteresting; bnt im- 
proves: on approschimg Dillingen. We traversed 
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8 delightful, weeded country, well pepaiated, to 
‘Sodegen, in the vicinity of a large lake. The houses 
here are built of mud, the entrance about four feet 
high; the door is one large slab of stone, which is 
made to move on a pivot; the chimnies, a hole in 
the roof, covered with a stone slab when required. 
We pase Yelkowan, and arrive at 


ERIVAN. 


Previous to the war of 1826 it belonged to Perala, 
and was the capital of the province of that name; 
it isa poor town in comparison to Tiflis. There are 
some brick-built bazaars, and a handsome mosque, 
here; the Armenian Patriarch resides here their 
principal church is at Echmatzen. 

“The fort s about a quarter of a mile out of the 
town. The two peaks of the Ararat are covered 
with snow; several extensive glaciers fill up the 
ravines, immediately under which there is a her- 
mitage about half-way down the mountain, where 
the natives pretend was the habitation of Noah- 
after the flood. Our first experience of the uses of 
a caravanserai was tested here; they are generally 
built of brick or stone, of @ square form, and 
walled in, having one entrance, a handsome arched 
gateway; dormitories and stabling are built on the 
inside of the walls; some have doors attached, 
others are left open; there is a fountain in the. 
centre of the court. The fortified appearance of a 
oaravanseral at first sight arises from some of them 
being constructed with turrets and loop holes; they 
are often very extensive, occupying several acres; 
there is no furnitore of any kind in them ; if they 
are not within a town, they are generally in the 
neighbourhood of a village, where provisions may 
be procured. Their utility is more apparent in an. 
uninhabited eountry, where, on arriving at their 
hospitable walls, the traveller is at once housed 
and protected. Some of these structures are 
elaborately built, and are of the best material, 
marble and hewn stone some of them are the 
gifts of the nobility, or servants of the state, who 
wish to commemorate their name by erecting a 
sumptuous caravanseral. A brief description of 
these bulldings is the more necessary, as, after 
leaving Teheran, proceeding on our journey, fre- 
quent mention and use !s made of them throughout 
the, country, whether in ruins or otherwise; they 
serve as landmarks for the traveller, whose guide 
often Telies upon them as such.’ 
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On leaving Exivan, we trevél over a satpewess of 
country to Bashgbernie, 2 ruised village; thie plece 
is celebrated for the seven churches cut out of the 
solid reek, by Tiridates, Kiag of Armenia. Weate 
now in the province of Nachwen; as'we advance 
we meet with quantities of vultares and eagles; 
pigeons are also numerous. We now asrive at 
the river Arazes, crossing which we arrive in 
Persia, the river being the boundary between 
Rusela and Persia, We continue our journey over a 
succession of elevated plains, the valleys of which 
are cultivated, and now begin to observe artificial 
irrigation, which the Persians thoroughly under- 
stand. Approaching the town nothing is visible 
above the walls, excepting a few of the principal 
buildings, the mosque, minarets, and the arsens}, 
in which there are extensive barracks. 


TABREEZ, 


Capital of Azerbajan, N. lat. 46°8 30”, E. long. 
38° 3’ 59”, population variously stated at 175,000 to 
180,000, the principal commercial depét ef Northern 
Persia, was founded in 7£7; it now contains about 
1,000 brick-built houses. The principal features 
of this extensive city are its ark or citadel, con- 
taining the residence of the governor, the Maidan, 
or large square; these places are surrounded by 
numerous gardens, in tact they occupy most of the 
areas of the city,and the suburbs; where there are 
no buildings, the general aspect has more the ap- 
pearance of an extensive orchard than anything 
else; raw silk is woven here; the material is brought 
from Masanderan and Ghilan, on the Caspian Sea, 
In 1792 an earthquake destroyed a great part of 
the town, and about 80,000 of its inhabitants were 
carried away by it. We traverse a succession of 
narrow streets to the residence of the British 
Minister. Each of the streets is distinguished for 
the sale of some particular articles, the one for 
saddlery, the other for ailks, &e. The inhabitants 
consist of Persians, Armenians, and few Germans; 
there are also many Russian artizans, and a 
battalion of Russians in the service of the Shab, 
being made up of deserters from the Russians; 
the Germans conduct a woollen cloth manufactory 
here; the late East India Conapany, and at one time 
not less than 30 to 40 officers and non-commissioned 
officers had a residency here, the latter of whom 
instructed thePersians in military discipline; the 
non-commissioned officers oultivated potatoes, 
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niade wine and bedv, Persian gold eurvency, Fo 
meaune, 12s, valae. 

In 1861, some teade reports from British Consuls 
were issued by the Board of Tride, an ameng 
them s repert from the Acting Consul-General 
at Tabrees, givirg an decouns ef Ascebijam, the 
most impertant prevince of Persia. Ite capital, 
Tabrees, of which the populetion is estimated at 
200,000, is the principal empertum of Persian trade, 
‘The imports through and from Turkey into Aser- 
bijan amontited in 1859, to nearly. 2,000,000, dyed. 
and printed cetton goods being the lareest item 
(comprising several deseriptions of British eclowred 
eotton manufactures), and British gray. calicees ; 
large quantities of the latter are cut up at Tabreez 
into small pieces, dyed bine, and then sent te 
Russia as Porsisn manufeetures. Broad-clothe-and 
‘most of the miscellaneous geods are from Germany. 
Andigo is an article of greatconsumption in Tabroez, 
and is imported direct from India. The experts to 
Russia amounted in 1859 to nearly 800,002, half of 
them smuggled; they incinde the higher qualities 
of British prints, Swiss manufactures. European 
and Persian silks, tea, and rem. A small quastity 
of silk pieces is manufactured in Tabrees, coarser, 
bat more durable than European silks; felt 
and other coarse carpets. The growth of wheat 
and barley islarge. The cotton isof inferior quality 
There is coal, but it is not used; and copper and 
iron veios, but almost entirely neglected, and a 
supply obtained from Bussta, The climate of the 
province generally is healthy and bracing, the 
soil fertile, and the inhabitants hardy, active, and 
industrious. The revenue is nearly 500,002, but 
this sum is said to be far from representing the 
amount really collected from the tax-payers. The 
revenue of each village is farmed or assigned to a 
Government officer In “teeool” (a kind of fief), 
but the taxes are underrated to him; two-thirds 
being taken by him and one. third by the proprietor 
of the village. The taxes include one-third of the 
grain produce, a tax on gardens, and on fielis used 
for the cultivation of tobaeco, cotton, or madder 
roots, 2 howse-tax of 10s. 2d. on every family, atax 
of 2s, 3d. on mares and mules, and of 4d. on sheep 
and goats; besides which the villagers have to 
furnish gratis to the teecel-holder a certain quen- 
tity of lambs, fowls, eggs, milk, wood, &e., and a 
certain number of labourers if required. But the 


Peasantry are patient so leng as they are not 
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reduéed to absolate starvation. The internal transit 
duties are s serious obstacle to the extension of 
e@ommerce ; every smal] town levies its dutieson the 
goods that passthrough it. The want ef cart roads 
ia also a great hindrance ; everything ls transported 
on mules, horses, camels, or asses. If theee things 
‘were remedied, cart roads corstructed, and a mode- 
rate duty made payable once for all on importation 
or exportation, the trade of Persia would rapidly 
develope itself to a very considerable extent; snd, 
next to Persda, Great Britain would derive most 
benefit from these reforms. As it is, the consump- 
tion of Britivh manufactures in Persia hasincreased 
nearly four-fold within the last 20 years. 

‘Having procured mules to convey our baggage 
to Teheran, and being furnished with letters of 
introduction to the royal princes at Zingan and 
Casvin, and also the indispensable requist, a kind 
of passport, rackam, or firman. This document 
1s generally accompanied by a Mehmendar, or 
government guide, a kind of courier, who carries 
the rackam, and enforces its authority, whenever 
it is called for. It also orders the principal 
of every village or town the traveller may pass 
through to furnish him with lodgings, feod, and 
provender for hie horses. We left and travelled 
over an open country, well cultivated and irrigated, 
to Sideabad; we traversed the Pass of Siblay, and 
came to Tickmadash = sameness of country, to 
Turkomanchi. Here we were conducted to s 
house kept for the socommodation of travellers in 
the absence of a caravanseral, a long flat-roofed, 
mud-built house, having mud floor, a square stone 
slab at one end for a fire-place, We occupied one 
end, whilst our horses snd muleteers ocoupied the 
other. There is nothing to divide the horses from 
your part of the house but a rope placed across. 
From this town, we travel due east, over hill and 
dale ; we meet with more habitations, and, conse- 
quently more cultivation. Pigeons, in flocks, every- 
where around us. Considerable flocks of sheep 
are met with. We stopped at Miana, celebrated 
for its poisonous bug. From hence, over extensive 
plains, not a vestige of woodland is met with. We 
came to the river Garougoo, covered with water 
fowl, particularly snipe and wild ducks. We 
crossed it over an old brick-built bridge, entered a 
defile of mountains, and ascended the pass of 
Kafflankoo. On the summit is an old stone pave. 
ment. These mountains form a part of the Kurdis- 
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tan chain. During our descent, observeden olf for 
tress in ruins; Chardin conjestures it to have been 
@ stronghold of Artaxerxes. Soom after clearing 
the mountains we crossed the Kisil Ousan (the 
supposed Gozan of Scripture), over s handsome 
bridge of three arches. As we appreach Zingaa, 
the Persian language begins to be common; 
hitherto Turkish is the language used—in fact, no 
other is known in the north of Persia.” 


ZINGAN. 


This city is thickly populated, and is a thriving 
place. Articles of copper, numud, and coarse 
cotton are manufactured here. From hence isa 
continuation of immense plains; mothing of interest 
to be seen saving the extensive range of mountains 
at @ great distance on our right and left. We 
arrive at SULTANA, the summer residenes of the 
Shah. Beyond this we halt at the village of 
Abhar, supposed to be the Habor mentioned in 
Scripture, where part of the Israelites were captives. 
‘We proceed over a pathway towards Casvin. This 
place is superior to Zingan, and is, for Persia,a very 
handsome town, although, let it be observed, there 
is great similarity between all the towns met with 
throughout Persia. The horses of this place are of 
the pure Khorasan breed, and much esteemed. 
The bazaars here exhibit abundance of every. 
thing, particularly saddlery, in which they excel. 
Leather of all kinds peenliar to the country is 
manufactured. The gardens In the vicinity are 
extensive and well cultivated, producing abendance 
of vegetation of every kind. We pass Selamonih, 
on leaving this city. ‘The Shah has a palace here. 
The approach to Teheran, from hence, is over a 
rugged stony plain. 


TEHERAN. 


‘This is the capital of Persia, in the province of 
Irakajemi, 215 miles N.N.W. of Ispahan, and 1,350 
miles E.3.E. of Constantinople, in N. lat. 35° 41’ 50” 
and long. 51° 21”, distant about 25 miles from the 
Caspian Sea. It lieson a sandy plain, possessing 
little fertility, and exposed in summer to intense 
heats; bounded on the north and east by the 
Elburz Mountains, and by the peak of the Deme- 
vand; and on the west by fertile and weil-culti- 
vated plans. Its outline is an oblong square, 
about four miles in circuit, enclosed by thick walls, 
flanked with towers, and preceded by a diteb ; the 
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gates, four in number, are ornamented with 
figures of tigers, and other animals. Within the 
walls there are numerous gardens, and the aspect 
Of the houses and bazaars, the king’s palaces, and 
other places, suggest the idea of a town of modern 
erection. The palace, situated in the north part 
of the town, ocouples upwards ‘of a fourth part or 
its extent, and possesses gardens of great extent 
and beauty. In one of the latter is the seraglio, 
enclosed by lofty walls, and defended by a guard. 
The dome of one of the mosques is covered with 
plates of goki. The population about 65,000, I 
summer upwards of seven-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants, together with the monarch, quit the town, in 
Consequence of its insalubrity, and encamp in the 
plains of Sultaniah. The city was built by Kerim 
Khan, and has frequently been fortified and em- 
Dellished. 1n 1788 it was created the capital of the 
Kingdom. Its bazaars are extensive, and are roofed 
with variegated ooioured tiles, presenting a suc- 
cossion of domes, The Armenians, who carry on 
a trade between this, Ispaban, and Shiras, are the 
principal merchants here. The late East India 
‘Company erected a handsome and spacious palace, 
with extensive stabling for the use of the British 
Resident. From thesituation of the city, the climate 
is variable; the season in February is equal to ours 
in England in the month of June. 


ROUTE XIX. 


PERSIAN ROUTE FROM TEHERAN 
TO ISPAHAN, SHIVAZ, & BUSHIRE, 
ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From Teheran, the Itinerary is as follows: 
Miles. 
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Khanazeniore, Caravanserai. 
Destargen ........ wo «IZ 
Kesroom (The ruins of Shapoor, 8 miles dis- 

tant, south-east of this town) .. 
Karnorick 


Bushire 
Total from Teheran to Bushire 
Bushire to Bombay.. 
Bushire, across the Guif, to Bussora...about 260 
Having procured a Rackam, which is signed by 
the Shah and his ministers, who attach the royal 
seal as well as their own respective seals to the 
document, we now leave the capital, accompanied 
bya Mehmendar. On issuing from the Ispaban 
gate the lofty range of snow-crowned Demevand 
mountains appear on our left, four farsangs (equal to 
sixteen miles English) distant. The Farsang and 
Agash are equivalent, the former belng used to 
the south of Zabreez and Teheran, the latter only in 
the northern provinces of the empire. The rains of 
Rhe, six miles distant from our road, He to the left. 
We traverse an immense plain of bright green 
gtass, almost covered with horses grazing; the 
royal stud are torned out here annually for a short 
time. In six hours we come to the pass of Giniagrid, 
in the range of mountains called Kafan Kaw, which 
are seen from Teheran extending to the south; 
from this descend into another extensive plain; 
re-ascend again, and halt at the caravanseral of 
Kiniagrid, five farsangs, or 20 miles. Frem this for 
four hours traverse a succession of bare plains, 
patches of verdure appearing only occasionally ; 
then come to a sandy plain covered with crystallised 
salt shining in the sun; large lakes of salt water 
occur. We now passa large stream of salt water, 
and reach ‘the caravanseral of Pool-Dawallak, four 
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ersangs ‘16 miles) in five hours. The average 
travelling with a horse is 44 miles, that of camel 
‘24 to 3 miles per hour, 

Travelling in Chapar is differeat, of course, much 
swifter. Chapar Khans, or post stations, are esta- 
blished by the government only between Teheran 
and Tabrees, Misched and Shiraz; each station is 
sepposed to contain seven horses fer the use 
of travellers, who are provided with an order 
before leaving the capital, which orders the post- 
toasters to furnish the requisite number of horses 
required. Heres fine stream flows from west to 
east from Kasur, crossed by a stone bridge. As we 
(preceed several fine streams flow from the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Koom; the route lies south- 
‘west; the total absence of vegetation for the last 
day’s march is agreeably relieved by coming to a 
beautiful and well cultivated country, which con- 
dnues to within three miles of Koom. Cross the 
river Hakah-Ferak, over astone bridge; this stream 
takes its source in the chain of mountains south of 
Koom. The country to the eastward is one vast 
desert plain, extending for hundreds of miles towards 
Khorasan. These plains are inhabited by wild 
animals, amorgst which are herds of wild ascer, 
the antelope, &c. 

Koom 


(The Holy City). 


‘This city, or more properly, collection of ruins, 
from its dilapidated condition, was originally built in 
the year Hegira 203, out of the ruins of seven cities; 
it contains the shrine of Fatmeh, sister to one of the 
great Imans. Koom and Kerbela are both holy 
cities, to which pilgrimages are made for sepul- 
chral rites; the faithful hold Koom in great 
veneration, and after death many are transported 
in coffins on the backs of mules and camels from 
distant parts of the country. The precious relics of 
the dead are constantly met with by the traveller 
on his way to or from Koom. ‘This city was 
formerly distinguished for the excellence of its silk 
manufactures ; they dre not now in so much repute. 
‘This is considered the hottest part of Persia; the 
nightingale is heard by day and night, and are so 
domesticated that they are at large throughout 
the city and neighbourhood; the beautiful and 
extensive gardens furnish them with shelter. The 
gardens are most luxuriant, sbounding in fruit and 
flowers; in fact roses and jasmines adorn the 
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fences around the dwellinge. The inhabitants here 
exercise & peculiar custom—strewing the carpets 
of their apartments, destined to receive any dis- 
tinguished traveller, with roses, On leaving the 
city, quantities of pigeons and storks sitting on their 
nests on the roofs of the tall buildings may be seen ; 
the latter bird is held in veneration throughout 
Persia, and receives the name of Hadjil or Saint. 
Having cleared the suburbs we travel through a 
richly cultivated country with rocky mountains on 
our rights an hour’s journey bring» us to the ruins 
of Lankarood, the modern part of which town is 
flourishing and populous, surrounded with luxuriant 
gardens, extending from the town to the base of 
the hills some miles distant. Further on pass 
the ruins of a fortress; two mites beyond this 
is seen the black line of ruins, with the dome of a 
mosque, all that remains of the once extensive city 
of Kamabad, Cardan passed this in 1686; it was 
then peopled and flourishing. At 16 miles from 
Lankarood due south cross the chain of hills most 
extended to eastward; on our way we cross a stream 
of salt water; halt at the caravanseraiof Koor Aub, 
28 miles’ march; tis situated at the entrance of 8 
rocky valley in the mountains. From the pass wo 
come to the deserted town of Dhay Nain, the ruined 
gardens of which stretch far to the south; the mul- 
berry and pomegranate are met with everywhere. 
This place was famed for the quality and quantity 
of silk produced in its neighbourhood. The range 
of the Taunus mountains are in the vicinity. 
A short distance hence we come to the caravanserai 
of Sin Sin, the face of the country around which is 
covered with ruins of great antiquity ; the fertillty 
of the plain is remarkable. Arrive at Nararabad, 
28 miles; from this is met with a succession of well 
populated and thriving villages all along the foot of 
the mountains, We continue to travel due south, 
and arrive at 
KASHAN, 12 Miles. 


This city is situated in the plain, at some distance 
from the range of mountains; it is celebrated for the 
manafactory of silk brocades called Termalima, & 
rich and beaatiful materia! of Oriental colours, 
worn alike by both sexes for garments. Shawls of 
the same texture, and of exquisite designs, together 
with velvets, are also produced here. The silk 
worms of this country are very productive, and what 
with the climate and being well husbanded, they 
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are very remunerstive. There is an extensive 
trade carried om here in copper utensils. The 
thermometer, Fahrenbeit, ranges frem 90 to 90 
degrees of heat. The vicinity of the town ie sur- 
rounded by extensive and well irrigated gardens, 
‘and shaded waiks, on citheraide of which thecypress, 
the willow, and the cedar are seen. Scorplens are 
rather plentiful here, yet they rarely injure the 
natives. Two reads lead frem Kashan to Ispahan 
the one over the mountains passing Kharud, the 
other over Natien; the latter is the winter road, and 
avoids the mow on the summits ef the mountains. 

On issuing from Kashan we enter 2 defile o 
mountains, and paes the rained village of Gre- 
parbad, and s mile beyond, a magnificent 
caravanserai of the age of Abbas the Great; 
descend threagh a narrow rocky pass, surrounded 
by roaring casenées and endless mountain streams; 
pursue this wild and rugged pass for 6 miles; 
again ascend another narrow and dangerou 
pass, over precipitous roeks, to the summit of the 
chata of the Teanus mountains ; we halt here for 
@ short repose and refreshment; the view trom 
this ts at onee grand and imposing in the extreme. 
There is @ beautiful lake of pare water on the 
summait of the pass, which supplies the valleys at 
the foot of the mountains. After a descoat of 
two hours we come to s narrow valley, a forest in 
miniature of fruit trees, amongst which are the 
cherry, the mulberry, the walnut, the plum, and 
the almond tree; the grape is nowhere seen here. 
Abundant crops adorn the slopes of the hills, which 
are cultivated in terraces. As we proceed we pass 
pretty villages, where the rose and jasmine abound; 
from this we again ascend, and halt at the pretty 
village of Komroad, 82 miles, one day’s march. 

As we issue from this Arcadian village, we leave 
cultivation behind us, and nothing of interest 
occars till we arrive at the almost ruined caravan- 
seral of Zaw; soon after leaving which pass two 
villages, Pedah and Deyhai, on the left; now trax 
verse an open plain for some miles, often rendered 
disagreeable by excessive heat and columns of dust, 
together with a total absence of water; at 12 miles 
distance we arrive at a large tank of water, where 
travellers may refresh. From this spot can be seen 
the immense caravanserai of Aga Kamel Bela onthe 
right, and which had been a conspicuous object in 
the distance; on our left, bearing west, is also seen 
the caravanseral of Kam'dpaine, sbout 4 miles 
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datas frem theformer. Proceeding tence, tthe 
end ef 9 miles, we arrive at the caravansersl and 
village of Mawraha Khorde, 98 miles’ maret, the 
vietmity well watered wud culttvated with grata; from 
heaoe, 2) hows, we pars snother magnificent carn- 
vanserai, built of a bluish coloured marble, the 
masonry aud finish of whieh ore of exquisite order 
amd beauty; it was erected by the queen, the 
mother of Abbas the Great; in iervicinity is a fort 
erected for the protection of provisions amd fodder. 

‘Feom this point aseend a chain of low hills, and 
pass another ruined caravanserai; beyond this, 2 
miles, arrive at Gus; frona this, threegh a. highly 
cultivated eountry for 6 miles, we pase fractured 
rains of water courses aud chennels, end other 
indications of extensive gardens;!in fact, for 4 
miles before entering Ispahan, scarcety anything 
but rains appear on all sides, showing that the 
suburbs must have once been densely peopled. As 
we advance is seen the long biaek line of the olty, 
with its countless domes, mosques, and minarets, 
with their glittering gilt spires in the sunshine, all 
inspiring the traveller with an idea of its grandeur 
and importance. 

ISPABAN, 


IN THE PROVINCE OF IRAK-AJIM. 


Population, about 160,000, Distant from Teheran 
215 miles south. It is situated in the central part 
of an oval plain, about 12 miles by 8 in extent, In 
32° 89 44” north lat. and 51° 54’ 37” east long. 
The city formerly extended 3 miles along the south 
bank of the river Zunderoud, which is about 600 feet 
broad. The number of groves, avenues, and spread- 
ing gardens surrounding the city covers the ruins 
of this once-splendid metropolis of Persia. The 
traveller may wander for miles amongst the rains 
of this dilapidated city; the handsome bridges over 
the river are less injured than most other places. 
‘The Royal Mosque is perhaps the bandsomest of 
its kind ; it contains 30 inhabited colleges, and the 
number of teachers and stugents may amount to 
6,000 or 7,000; the Mahommedan laws and theology 
are studied; the love of learning in this city is extra- 
ordinary. Manufactures—woven fabrics, silks, silk 
brocade, calicoes chintzes, and other cotton goods 
from the plant that grows in the neighbourhood. 
After passing through an avenue of tall trees, 
and the mosque of; Gouch Khonah, enter the 
low-vaulted bataar, considerably more than 3 mile 
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in extent ; arrive atthe Government House, assigned 
te wevellers, called by the natives “ kooli feony ;” 
the windows of this delightfal abode epen into « 
succsssion of gardens, with numereus clear streams, 
walks, ond partertes, covéred with flewers, the rese 
and jesmine eonstituting the fences; the river 
Zamderoud flows through the city, sad sappiies the 
gardens and dwellings of the inbabitemts; the 
streete are animated, aad the besears are thropged 
with merchants, and teeming with merchandise 
from ail parts of the globe. On all sides are seen 
bales of goods, carpets, mattings, skins of dried 
fruit, and tobeceo, strewed about the area of the 
basaar, indleating wealth and industry. 

The limits of this work will not admit of a more 
detailed aecoant of this once extensive and popu- 
lous city, whose commerce with India by caravans 
was at one time of great magnitude; this accounts 
for the many rains of extensive caravanserais met 
with throughont the country. In the vicinity, and 
around the town for miles, considerable quantities 
of pigeons and many pigeon-houses are met with. 

Proceeding from Ispahan (due south) for five 
hours, over a plain, come to the Pass of Astching; 
travel over narrow paths amongst the rocks, which 
are in many places hewn out into steps, over which 
we had to ascend. The descent from the summit 
of this pass is equally diffoult. At8 farsangs, or 
32 miles fram Jepahas,and 12 miles from the Pase, 
halt at the caravanserai and village of Mayar, 
situated in a plain extending four miles, richly 
cultivated in grain, and having extensive gardens. 
At 16 miles hence we pass a walledin mill. From 
this, over a good road two miles from the moun- 
tains, come to the village of Jipha. A little off 
our road,and about four miles from where we halt, 
pase the tomb of Shab Riza. At 20 miles arrive 
at the walled town of Koomash. Here, as was the 
case at Japahan,immense flocks of pigeons appear 
everywhere. They are propagated for the profit 
derived from their manure, which is highly prized 
for the rearing of the finest quality of melons. 
Saltpetre is also extracted from it. 

Our route from Aatching to the caravanserai 
of Koomash lies through » part of the country 
considered by the natives to be dangerous to travel- 
lers, being infested by robbers, it is, therefore, ad- 
visable to have a few guards or armed men to 
accompany you from one halting place to another ; 
the appearance of a few armed men deters amall 


perties of maranders from ettempting to stop a 
traveller. At 16 miles from Koomash come to the 
town of Mexeobdiggy, and thence 123 miles to the 
village of Ammabad; total day's march, 28 miles. 
From hence travel over a hard and hot surface 
soil, abounding in the plant of which seeds the 
gum amonicum is gathered by the natives, who 
make a profitable return for their labour. As we 
proceed, pass the tomb of Ali Riza, a relative of 
the prophet.’ A few hundred yards farther come 
to the brink of a precipice, the entrance to the 
valley of Zesdekhast, the fortress of which is seen 
from the road. It is inaccessible, excepting by a 
drawbridge, being perched on a conical rocky pre- 
cipice. Having descended into the valley, and 
crossed it eastward, we halt at the caravanseral 
of Leflage, 12 miles. This place is the boundary 
of the two most celebrated divisions in Persia— 
Tark and Fars. Atadistance 16 miles from Zesde- 
Ehast the great southern road to Shue separates 
into two routes—ene to the south-west through 
Diggerdas, the other eastward by Shalgastan. 
The latter is the present route. After ascending 
a valley, whose sinuous course through the moun- 
tains marks the limite of Jrak-ajim, the ancient 
Medea, dividing it from the province.of Fars, the 
original kingdom of Cyrus, when he united Medea 
and other realms tothe crown. Fars ie boundedon 
the north-west by Irak-ajim and Leuristen, and 
Khosistan ; by Kerman on the east, whose deserts 
are 90 well known. A post to the south takes ins. 
part of Lauristan, the encient kingdom of Lar, 
end south-west by the Gulf of Persig, extending 
to Gumberoom, another early mercantile settle- 
ment in the time of Kerim Khem. The halting 
place is Laws Elkett, distant from Koosh 20 
miles. From this, a short distance pass a ruined 
fortresa, Wild asses and the antelope are ocos- 
sionally met with in these paris. From hence 
the scene changes for the better. We now enter 
(south-east) a rich and beautiful country; ascend 
@ range of mountains, on the summit of which 
Patches of snow appear. As we descend into 
the valley, surrounded by innumerable streams, 
the aromatic odour of wild lavender and thyme 
is delicious. Advancing through a succession 
of narrow valleys, well watered, numerous flocks 
of sheep and goats are met with. Halt at the 
village of Daly Nazir, 28 miles’ marsh. Leaving 
this some dix miles djetant, pags the village of Kis/: 
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lack; we now meet with ruins on all sides as we 
proceed. We pass the village of Garion. Here 
take an extra guide or two, and look to your arms. 
1} hour brings us to a river and stone bridge, and 
the ruins of a caravanserai, ascribed to the period 
of Cyrus, and named Madre-i-Suliman. A little 
beyond this enter a dangerous pass, in which con- 
tinue for 3} hours; and about five miles from where 
we are to halt we commence adescent. The left- 
hand route conducts to the village of Mourgaub, 
along the banks of a stream, to the caravanserai of 
the same name. The stream above-mentioned 
waters the villages of Shawack, Kumeen, and Seren, 
and then becomes a river—the Kr Aub. This 
river falls into the Bund Emia (the southern 
Araxes). At some distance from Tackt-iJemshed, 
or Persepolis, the Mourgaub, the ancient Pasar- 
gadae runing, are in the vicinity, in which is the 
supposed tomb of Cyrus. 

Sir R. K. Porter says, in the valley of Mourgaub, 
49 miles north-east of Persepolis, are numerous 
ruins, the first which arrests our attention being 
‘a platform of hewn stones, raised nearly to # level 
with the rock which it adjoins. 

‘The length of the front measures 800 feet; its 
sides to where they touch the hill, 298 feet, and 
the height is 38 feet 6 inches, formed of 14 tiers 
of blocks of white marble. Every stone of the 
upper horizontal surface is joined with the utmost 
nicety, being carefully clamped to its neighbour. 
‘These ruins, called by Pliny, the castle of Pasar- 
gadae, were occupied by the Magi, wherein was 
the tomb of Cyrus. On the plain, a quarter of a 
mile south-west of this platform, is a square like 
building, about 9 feet each way, and 49 feet high; 
it was formed of blocks of marble, each measur- 
ing 8 feet 6 inches. Another quarter of e mile 
due south, is square pillar, and the length of the 
shaft 50 feet, circumference 10 feet; a spacious 
marble platform supports this immense fragment; 
this pillaris one of four, as ascertained by the posi- 
tion of the rains, Fragments and collection of 
debris, covered with sculptured figures and inscrip- 
tions occur everywhere, and around the cireuit of 
these ruins. 

In another part, distant 6 feet from north-east 
side of the building, is a square pillar, formed of 
one single block of marble, 16 feet high, sculptured 
with curious bas-reliefs, surmounted by a compert- 
roent containing an inscription. 
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Another mass of marble stands 30 feet in front 
of these, On the south-east is another platform, 
on which are fragments of columns, 150 feet by 81. 
feet, elevated by two rows of pedestals, of white 
marble, of 3 to 4 feet, and 15 feet apart. At the 
distance of a mile south-west of these ruins is 
found a quadrangle of 60 to 80 feet on every side, 
a great gate appearing to have opened from it to 
the south-east. 200 yards farther south, rises the 
structure, called by the natives, the tomb of the 
mother of Solomon, but which is now generally 
recognised as the tomb of Cyrus, In the vicinity, 
and at Tacht-e-Taoosht, Hareem Jamschid, are 8 
columns, one of which is erect; there are mounds, 
fortifications. platforms, remains of walls, door 
frames, &0., &0, At Naksh-i-Roustam, the face of 
the mountain is almost perpendicular, is about 
300 yards high, and of a whitish kind of marble, 
in which have been cut the sculptares, and exca- 
vations placed very near each other ; those highest 
on the rocks are four, and evidently intended for 
tombs, one being supposed to be that of Darius 


Hystaspes, 
PERSEPOLIS. 

Baron de Bode said the ruins of this city made 
an extraordinary impression on him, as he moved 
from one group of ruins toanother, likeone under 
the influence of wine; a thick crust of earth 
which has been accumulating for ages, now cover 
the platforms of Persepolis. Themysteryettached 
to the origin and design of this city, the isolated 
position it now occupies, the awful silence that 
breathes around it; the generations of men and 
empires which have rolled over its heed and sunk 
into oblivion; the noise and bustle of which tt 
must have been the centre, compared with the 
unearthly quiet which at present prevails, its 
clustered pillars and pilasters were all fit subjects 
for meditation, and capable of raising the soul 
above its ordinary level of indifference. 

Persepolis consists of those parts of the buildings 
which have entirely disappeared from the remains 
in Assyria, such as gates, columns, and window 
frames, besides the staircases of the great platform, 
and those of the lesser elevations. The chief 
feature of the rains, however, is the tall slender 
column, which stands out prominently to view, from 
which the place has obtained the descriptive 
sppelation of Tel-el-minar, the “ hill of minarets,” 
the natives considering the column of the palace of 
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the kings to resemble the minarets of the mosques. 
‘The remains of this magnificent capital are situated 
atthe base of a ragged mountain, and the artificial 
terrace on which they are built commands an 
immense plain, bounded on all sides by dark cliffs ; 
the plain of Mordasht is now, however, only a 
swampy wilderness, and a few solitary colamns 
and scattered ruins are all that remain of the 
aplendid city that once gave life and animation to 
the scene. Sir R. K. Porter conjectures, from the 
mounds and fragments scattered about in various 
directions, that the capital originally extended 
from the pillared ruins along the whole foot of the 
mountain, connecting itself with Naskshi-Rustam, 
and thence spreading over the plain to the north- 
west, the most conspicuous of the existing remains 
being the Tel-cl-minar, the palace thus described 
by Diodorus Siculus:—‘This gtately fabric or 
citadel was surrounded with a treble wall; the 
first was 16 cubits high, adorned with many sump- 
tuous buildings and aspiring turrets; the second 
was like to the first, but as high again as the 
other; the third was drawn like a quadrant four 
square, 60 cubits high, all of the hardest marble, 
and so cemented as to continue for ever. On the 
four sides are brarened gates, near to which are 
gallows (or crosses) of brass, 20 cubits high ; these 
were raised to terrify the beholders, and the other 
for the better strengthening and fortifying the 
place. On the east side of the citadel, about 400 
feet distant, stood a mount, called the royal mount, 
for here are all the sepulchres of the kings, many 
apartments and little cells being cut into the midst 
of the rock, into which cells there is no direct 
passage, but the coffins with the dead bodies are 
by instraments hoisted up and so let down into 
these vaults, In this citadel were many stately 
lodgings, both for the king and his soldiers, of 
excellent workmanship; and treasury chambers, 
most commodiously contrived, for the laying up of 
money.” Sir Robert's investigations included 
that part of the mountain situated behind the 
platform which Diodorus describes, as this division 
of the hill probably comprises the royal mount 
where the tombs are found ; and likewise on the 
ground above appear several mounds and stony 
heaps, making three distinct lines of walls and 
towers, the west front being 1,425 feet long, the 
north 996, and the south 802 feet. Nothing can 
exceed the strength and beauty with which the 
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rocky terrace has been constructed; ite steep 
faces are formed of dark grey marble cat into 
gigantic square blocks, exquisitely polished, and 
without mortar. The present height of the plat- 
form from the plain is 30 feet. This artificial 
plain consists of three terraces; the lowest em- 
bracing the entire length of the southern face, is 
183 feet in width ; the second contains the general 
area, and the most elevated was wholly covered 
with magnificent buildings. The only ascent from 
the plain to the summit of the platform is by a 
magnificent staircase situated on the western side, 
but not in the centre, for the mean distance is so 
much as 961 feet from the southern face, and only 
208 feet from the northern. The staircase, a 
double flight of steps, is of so gentle an inclina- 
tion that Sir Robert rode his horee up and down 
it; each step is 34 inches high and 22 feet 
long, and the blocks of marble of which they are 
composed are so large as to allow 10 or 14 steps to 
be cut into each solid mass; in all they number 
55, and the space they cover is 67 feet by 22 feet. 
The limits of this work will not allow of a faller 
description, suffice it that fragments of ruins such 
as follows were constantly being met with during 
SirRobert’sinvestigation—lofty portals, sculptured 
jambs, colossal bulls, incriptions of the arrow- 
headed letter, polished marble pavements, ruins 
of magnificent columns, winged bulls with human 
heads, surmounted by coronets of roses bulls’ 
horns, &c., extensive cisterns cut in the solid 
rock, 

Ou drawing near the Chehel Minar (or place of 
40 pillars), the eye is riveted by the grandeur and 
beautiful decorations of the flights of steps which 
lead up to them; the superb approach consists of 
a double staircase, projecting considerably before 
the northern face of the terrace, the whole length 
being 212 fect, and at each extremity, east and 
west, rises another range of steps Again, about 
the middle, and projecting from it, 18 feet, appear 
two smaller flights, rising from the same points, 
where the extent of the range, including a landing 
place of 20 feet, amounts to 86 feet; here were 
found sculptured figures, groups representing 
fights with lions, spearmen and bowmen, cover~ 
ing an expanse of 68 feet; a narrow border of 
open roses finishes the upper edge of a frieze, 
while an equal number of figures ornament the 
interior face.of the same staircase, 
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A border of roses separate each row of bas- 
reliefa, which consiats of an officer introducing & 
procession of people bearing implements and 
tribute, each figure carrying a lotus, the symbol 
of divinity, purity, and abundance, ‘The immense 
space of the upper platform stretches to north 
‘and south, 360 feet; and cast to west, 380 feet ; 
the greater pert of which is covered with broken 
capitals, shafts, and pillars, and countless frag- 
ments of buildings, some of which ere richly 
ornamented with the most exquisite sculpture; 
the pillars were from the western to the eastern 
range ; the distance is 268 feet; the form of these 
solumnsis the same in all, and very beautifal; the 
total height of each is 60 feet. The circumference 
‘of the shaft is 15 feet, and its height, from its 
base to the capital, 44 feet; the shaft is finely 
fluted, the lower extremity being bound by 4 
cincture, from whence devolved the pedestal in 
the form of the cup and leaves of a pendant 
lotus; Cuphic, Cuneiform, Arabic, and Persian 
inscriptions, &c., &. Sir Robert goes on to say 
of these buildings: “Upon the great platform ts 
one 210 feet square, entered on each side by 
doors guarded by colossal statues of bulls, on 
pedestals 18 feet in length, by five fect in height; 
two of the doors are adorned with sculpture; 
the highest compartment, containing the king 
seated on a chair of state, with his feet on a 
foot stool, and over his head a canopy with bor- 
ders of lions and bulls; behind the king is the 
‘fan-bearer, the armour-bearer, and @ third at 
‘tendant; and beneath him are five successive 
ranges of guards, each range being separated 
from that above, by # border of rosettes; the 
whole friezes, indicating the throne, on an eleva- 
tion of five steps, with the ranks of guards which 
stood before it; six of the remaining doors of this 
edifice are seulptured with colossal double guards; 
while on four others, are sculptured human 
figures in combat with lions, and other animals. 
Adjoining the terraced platform, and a quarter of 
a mile east of the Tel-el-Minar, are two excavated 
tombs, 72 feet broad, by 180 feet high.” 

The distance from Teheran to Persepolis is 120 
farsangs, or equal to 480 miles. 

From Persepolis to the village of Dhay, thence 
over arid plains some portion of the way, and 
patches of verdure the other, to Kerm, near to 
which are extensive ruing of walls, of great 
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antiquity; as aloo those of altars of the fire wor- 
shippers, the followers of Zoroaster; from whence 
traverse the chain of Kuhe! mountains; thence 
oross a considerable plain, and ford a river, the 
country abounding in game, we arrive at Servistan, 
36 miles from Persepolis. From hence ever & 
succession of plains; oscasionally a verdant spot, 
and a few flowers and shrubs are seen. A lake, 
about 20 miles long is pessed, surrounded by hills. 
Come to the caravanserai of Mahiw, 32 miles from 
Servistan. From hence, 16 miles over a level 
country brings ws to 


SHIBAZ, 


Capital of Fars (province), and at several periods, 
of the whole empire (Fahender, the original name) 
218 miles 8.8.W. of Jspahan, and 118 miles E.N.E, 
from Bushire. The appearance of the city froma 
distance is pleasing, and its walls are nearly four 
miles in circuit, but the internal aspect of the 
place presents the striking contrast usually ob- 
served in oriental cities, An earthquake, in 1863, 
on five enccessive days, destroyed nearly twelve 
thousand persons, and almost obliterated its fine 
features of grandeur. The bazaar, built by Ker- 
rim Khan, is @ quarter of a mile in length, and 
built of a yellow brick. The ark, or citadel, which 
forms the residence of the governor, is a small 
fortified square—the royal palace is neat, without 
being so gorgeously magnificent as those of 
Ispahan. 

Shiraz has a population of about 20,000. Its com- 
merce consists in receiving from Buahire the ailks, 
spices, and cotton goods of China and Indie. Its 
chief manufactures are carpets, soap, earthen- 
ware, cutlery, and sword blades. There are excel- 
lent grapes from the vineyards cultivated in the 
vicinity, and the wines of Shiraz have the highest 
reputation. Kerrim Khan, during his reign of 
twenty-two years, made Shiraz the seat of his 
empire. Aga Mahammod took it during the civil 
wars, and levelled its fortifications te the ground, 
leaving only a mnd wall for the defence of the 
city. The environs are celebrated for their exten- 
sive gardens. From Shiraz, over richly-cultiyated 
plains, to Disel-i-Azhen, about 17 miles; the sur- 
rounding chain of mountains covered with snow. 
From hence, over a sameness of sterile plains and 
barren mountains, for six hours, to dbdin, 17 
miles, or thereabouts, 
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KASEOOM, 13 Miles. 

Sixteen miles distant from this are the ruins of 
the city of Shspoor'(the residence of the Susiana 
monarchs); numerous ruins of sculptures and 
inscriptions are. met with. Cazerun contains 
forty Jewish houses; there are no Armenians, 

Camaridge, 20 miles. The roads are narrow 
‘and rocky, and run at the foot of a chain of 
hills; the country a mere desert plain; no signs 
of cultivation excepting in the vicinity of the 
towns and villages. From hence to the caravan- 
serai of Khunar Takhtah, nine miles; thence to 
the halting place of Dalki. On the way, pass 
spots containing naphtha issuing from the ground, 
besides bituminous substances. Buragjura, a 
large village, with walls and towers, similar to the 
other towns and villages in this part of the coun- 
try; they are all enclosed in walls; seven hours— 
14 miles from the last stage. Alichangu, 24 miles, 
-over a desert plain, Travel over a continuation 
of sandy plains for 16 miles, to 


BUSHIRE, 
In the province of Fars, on the Persian Gulf. Popu- 
ation, 15,000 to 17,000, in lat. 29° W , lon. 50° 51”, 
distant W.S.W. 120 miles from Shiraz, It occupies 
the north extremity of a peninsula, and is nearly 
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surrounded by the sea, and is fortified, having 12 
to 14 towers or forts on the sea wall, sume of 
which are mounted with cannon, The town is 
situated immediately behind a chain of mountains, 
the tallest of which is called Hallilah; the bay om 
the shores takes its names from this. Itwas here 
our troops landed in the expedition to Persia in 
1856. Vessels drawing above 18 feet of water can- 
not approach the town, they must remain at 
snohor in the roadstead. Approaching Bushire it 
has-rather an imposing appearance, with the tall 
palm trees around the walls, and the dark-blue 
sea stretching in the back-ground; the interior 
however, is only a miserable collection of low-built 
huts. The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs and. 
Persians; the resident merchants are Armenians 
and Persians, 

Leaving Bushire for India, pass the Island of 
Kishni, between which and the main land is the 
Darma Strait. Tall, conical, uncouth rocks, sur- 
round the island. From hence to Kurrachee, 
the entrance to its harbour, between bold, detached 
rocks, rising from the ses, on the right, and 
the lighthouse of Minora Point on our left 
The principal object in the town is the church, 
4 building with a large ugly tower, which answers 
a8 a mark for entering the harbour from the sea- 
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ROUTE 20.—PENANG, OR PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 


ROUTE 20, 
TO CHINA. 
Route Nos. 1, 2, 8. 

London to Pointe de Galle, see Routes 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, pages 57, 69, 71, and 
101. . 

Sza Voyvace (5 days, via Point de Galle 
to Penang). Leaving the bad harbour, or 
roadstead, of Point de Galle, we proceed 
for three days without sighting land, 
during which, if the passenger is on board 
a steamer carrying opium, he will experience 
considerable drowsiness, which he should 
endeavour to shake off; but on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, the vessel steams 
along the Straits of Malacca, and we now 
behold the Gold Mountain of Sumatra, 
10,000 feet high, rising on the right like a 
stupendous cone on the horizon, and on 
the 5th we enter the harbour of 


PENANG. OR PRINCE OF WALES’ 
ISLAND, 


(Called by the natives Pulo Penang, or 
Betel Nut Island, so named on account of 
its form resembling the Areca Nut, which 
grows there in abundance), 

CapiraL.—George Town. 

Popuzation, about 39,589. 

Passports.—See page 33. 

Horet.—The British. Tariff, 16s. to 
24s, per day, (Rupees, 8 to 12), exclusive 
of all drinkables. 

Conveyances. — Palanquins, Horses, 
Carriages, Boats, &c., the same rates a3 
at Bombay. 

Srramers.—Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (Brown and Co., 
agents) arrive here outward-bound on the 
11th and 27th with the English and Bom- 
bay mails, and sail homeward-bound with 
the same on the 10th and 24th of every 
month, 

THERMOMETER 60° annual range on the 
hills, 90° to 76° in the valley, 

Postrion,—Two miles off the north- 
west side of Malacca Straits. Latitude 
5°, 25’, north, Longitude, 100° 21’ 30” 
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east, divided longitudinally by « ridge of 
mountains, 

Crnaate delightfal, January and Feb- 
ruary being the dry, and April, May, and 
June the rainy months. Mornings cool, 
and during some seasons so cold and 
foggy that warm clothing must be worn. 

Propvorions. — Cocoa-nuts, Mangoes, 
Palms, Plantains, Mangosteens, Rambu- 
tans, Pepper, and timber for ship building. 

Diszasxs.—Cholera, Fever, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Ulcers, and Rheumatism pre- 
vail. 

Most RemarkaBLe Oxsects.—Forts, 
Esplanade, Churches, Dissenting Chapels, 
Harbour, Fortifications, Arsenal, Convict 
Yard, Prison, Bazaars, Government House, 
Hospital, Post Office, Betel Nut Groves, 
Custom House, Barracks, Markets, the 
Cascade—the summit of which closely re- 
sembles the Col de Colma, between Orta 
and Varallo—the path leading to itis strewn 
with beautiful ferns, rhododendrons and 
sensitive plants—Chinese (shed) shops, 
Nutmeg plantations, Love-lane, Light- 
street, and Old Battery-street, &c, 

In tHe Vicinrry.—Thbe Betel Nut 
Groves. Roads, which, are excellent. 
Mountain Falls, on the road to a hill, from 
which an extremely fine view of the 
Island of Malacca and the ocean may be 
obtained; also the mountain Tange, 2,500 
feet above the sea, which is beautifully 
picturesque, and not far distant from the 
town. The valley 3 miles broad. 


Remanns aBour THE IsLanp, — It 
was purchased by the Honourable East 
India Company from the Natives in 1786, 
lies on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, at the entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca, is 18 miles long, 8 broad, 
divided longitudinally by a ridge.of high 
mountains, which extend from north-east 
to south-east, and is the seat of govern- 
ment for all British possessions in tho 
Straits of Malacca; In 1858, an American 
sailor was hung here for the murder of the 
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mate. He was the jirst white man ever 
executed on this island. 

Nuwsparers.—The Strait Times. the 
property of Mr. Wood, whose American 
small single-hand printing-press should be 
inspected. 

Arraactions.—The Commercial Square, 
houses one storey high, shops porticoed 
and kept by Chinese, Buddhist Temple, 
Joss Houses, with the statue of a Sun 
having a large carved bull in his mouth at 
the entrance gate, Joss sticks burning, anda 
large drum and bell hanging from the roof ; 
Perambulating Restaurants, the keepers 
beating bamboo sticks to draw customers ; 
Mc. Whampoa’scountry seat,with itselegant 
and extensive gardens ; the Theatre, open 
at 9 p.m., as large an edifice as the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester; Burial Ground 
at the side of the hill, with Chinese Tombs 
therein; the Docks, being rapidly con- 
structed for the P. and O. Company. 

Liuwts.—Travellers must take care when 
visiting this place en route, to ascertain, 
previous to going on shore, the exact hour 
appointed for the departure of the steamer 
to Singapore, and be punctual in returning 
on board, as the vessel sails precisely at the 
time specified. All Europeans should be 
careful not to expose themselves to the 
rays of the sun. Here Malacca canes and 
Penang “ Lawyers” should be purchased. 

Sza Vovace (2 days), Penang to Singa- 
pore. This journey is exceedingly in- 
teresting, as during the whole. time land 
is visible. Tho fine mountain ranges of 
Malacca are seen, which increase in height 
as. they extend into the interior, and a 
number of mountainous islands intercept 
the view of Sumatra, which would other 
wise have been extremely pleasing. 


+SINGAPORE, OR LION'S TOWN. 


Position. — Eastern extremity of the 
Straits of Malacca. 
at. 1° 10’ N., Long.103° 15’ E. This 
‘toment was founded in 1819, 
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Population, 60,421. 

Horgis.—The British, Del’'Esperance, 
the best. Paddy Goose Tavern, kept by 
Madras Bob, a noted landlord. 

TaniFY.—l6s. to 24s. (8 Rs, to 12 Rs.) 
per diem, exclusive of all drinkables, 
which are charged at the same prices as at 
Bombay. Passports, see page 33. 

Telegraph to Batavia is now open. 

Conveyances. — Palanquins, Horses, 
Carriages, Boats, &c., the same rates as 
to Bombay. 

Sreamers.— Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (J. 8. Jellicoe, 
Esq., agent) arrive here outward bound 
on the 13th and 29th, with the English 
and Bombay mails, and sail homeward 
bound with the same on the 6th and 20th 
of every month, Dutch Government 
steamers to Batavia, on the Ist and 15th 
of every month, in 5 days, the rates of 
passage in which are 40 dollars (£10), 
exclusive of drinkables. 

Saruine VEssELs.—Upwards of 3,000 
annually to all parts of the globe. 

Co1ns,—Spanish dollars, divided into 
100 parts, represented either by Dutch 
doits, or English copper coins of the 
same value, Gold Dust is sold by a Malay 
weight, called the Bungkal, equal to 
two Spanish dollars, or 832 grains Troy. 

Consut—John P. O. Sullivan, Esq. 
American, J.M. Troplong, Esq. French. 

Bankers, — The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China; Oriental 
Bank Corporation. 

Weicuts.—The following are in use :— 
1 Picul makes 100 Catties, equal to 1333 
pounds avoirdupois; 40 Piculs make 1 
Cayan of Rice. 

‘THERMOMETER.—71° to 89° in-doors ; 
117° in the sun, 

.—Moderate, for about 150 days 


; There is neither summer nor 
winter,andeyenthe periodical rainsare’short 
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and not very well defined, as the showers 
are always moderate, which arises from the 
island being only 80 miles from the equator. 


Cumate. — Extremely healthy, and 
although hot, there is very little variation 
in the temperature. Sun rises at 6 a.m., 
and sets at 6 p.m. 

Remarks ABOUT THE IsLanp.—Singa- 
pore, the great entrepdt for European and 
Asiatic merchandise, is of an elliptical 
form, about 27 miles long, 15 broad, 
contains an area of 270 square miles, and 
is not more than 100 milesin circumference; 
this estimate includes 50 desert islets, the 
sea, and the whole of the straits, within nine 
or ten miles of the island. It is separated 
from the main island by asmall strait not 
more than a quarter of a mile wide at the 
narrowest part. 
a chain of islands inhabited by a few wild 
tribes, of whose manners and cystoms very 
little is known. The town is situated on 
two sides of a salt creek, that empties itself 
into the sea at the west head of a deep bay, 
and which is only navigable for small boats, 
so that vessels are obliged to lie in the 
open harbour, at about two miles from the 
town, according to the water which they 
draw. The highest spot is Buket Temah, 
500 feet above the sea. All merchandise 
is discharged at the doors of the principal 
warehouses. There are two excellent 
markets daily for vegetables, fruits, fish, 
meat, green turtle, all of which are very 
good and reasonable. This place is chiefly 
an entrepot of merchandise, the value of 
its annual imports may be estimated at 
£3,500,000, and its exports £8,000,000. 
From its salubrity of climate, it has most 
justly been termed “The Paradise of 
India.” Horses, however, cannot be bred 
here, they must be imported. The nut- 
meg plantations should be visited. Here 
an Earopean garrison has been permanently 
quartered. 

Hints. — All passengers paying their 
passage money at this place for Batavia 
and the Australian ports, either to the 


In front of the island is| 


Peninsular and Oriental Company, or the 
Dutch Government steamers, must do so 
in sovereigns or Spanish dollars. 


THE ISLAND OF LABUAN, 


Situated 30 miles N. of Borneo, is about 
25 miles in circumference, and likely, at no 
distant period to rival Singapore. It has 
an elevation of about 70 feet above the 
sea, and is entirely covered with a dense 
forest, interspersed with lofty trees. The 
woods extend to the very edge of the 
ocean, whose waves roll inward and break 
against the shores beneath their green 
boughs, and close to the kind of laurel 
which produces camphor, The sea in this 
vicinity abounds with fich, the chief food 
of its scanty (300) population, The in- 
terior is intersected by numerous streams, 
all but two of which are dry in the hot 
season, but plenty of water is found 
by digging. In the N. there is a beautiful 
valley, through which flows a superb cas- 
cade; and most of the streams flow over 
beds of coal, which belong to the kind 
called cannel, with resin. It runs into 
cakes, or forms into a solid mass when 
burning, emits a deal of heat and flame, 
leaves a small quantity of light white ashes, 
and when once the fires are made up they 
do not require raking and poking, or 
clearing more than once in every 4 hours, 
and it is equal to any English coal, Mr. 
Maclaren, ‘the superintendent of the La- 
buan Coal Company, with a ataff of ten 
English miners is now working these 
mines; 110,000 tons obtained’ annually. 
They belong to the E. Archipelago Com- 
pany, and coat can be procured here at 40s. 
per ton,and deliveredat Hong Kong for 458. 
per ton; the price paid for coal at Hong 
Kong and Singapore is 60s. to 65s: per ton. 
The scenery in the extremity’ is highly 
picturesque,and asits shores are approached 
from the N. the island appears Jike a 
sparkling emerald rising from the sea, clad 
with verdure from the water’s edge to the 
very summits of its heights. 
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HisroricaL REMINIscENcEs:— 


1846, Captain Rodney Mundy, of H. M. 
Ship, Iris, hoisted the British flag 
on this Isle, 

Commander Heath discovered valu- 
able seams of coal. 

1846. The East India Company’s Steam 
Ship, Nemesis, anchored within 
120 yards of the N.E. extremity 
of the sea, and received 40 tons 
of coal. 


Sea Vokacz (8 days.)—From Singa- 
pore to Hong Kong. The coast of Malacca 
being tolerably high presents a picturesque 
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with beautiful verdure, infeated with herds 
of tigers, drovesof which are distinctly seen. 
The large solitary rock, called the “Shoe,” 
is passed, but why so termed it is impos- 
sible to conjecture, as it much more closely 
resembles the appearance of a mastiff or 
shepherd's dog’s head. The mouth of the 
Si-Kiang (Tigtis), one of the principal 
rivers in China, is also passed, and is about 
eight nautical miles broad just before it 
enters the sea. Its mouth is, however, so 
contracted by hills, that it loses the greater 
portion of its breadth. The scenery around 
it is very beautiful, and the fortifications 
on the tops of the hills render the view 


appearance, which is heightened by the 
well wooded mountain ranges, all covered 


CHINA. 


’"This country (called by the natives 
Tchou-Koue, “ centre of the earth”), com- 
prises all the countries which reach E, and 
W. from the sea of Okhotsk to Kokhan 
and Badakshau, about 3,350 miles, and 
N. and S. from Tonguin to Asiatic Russia, 
also a distance of about 2,100 miles, and 
includes all the table land of the habitable 


quite romantic and picturesque. We then 
enter 


globe, or one-third of the whole continent 
of Asia, It lies between 15 and 52° N. 
latitude, and 70 and 135° E. longitude— 
is 5,097,999 square miles in extent, has 
a population of 685,595,432 and is sub- 
divided into 
CHINA PROPER, 
which contains 16 provinces, viz:— 


Area in : Chinese English 
Provinces, Capital, Square Miles, Population. Names. Meaning. 
7 
Chill... .|"Pih-Kin or Pekin] 68,949 40,000,000 |) oo or Fuh... {| ToWm of the 
Kiang-teu. Keang-ning-fuh 92,961 54,494,641 { first class. 
Gau-Hevra Mf 49,201,992 ‘Town of the 
Kiangse 79,176 43,814,866. || Chow or Choo { second class 
Che: Kian Setoo | srsos6s Town of th 
Che-Kiang «. 9, 809. “ a 
Tioo-Pih ieario gear2.40 | Hien or Heen 4] "ih lass. 
Shanctang 65,104 ivooea | a 
"700, Ou 
65,104 33,173,526 || Kiany { River. 
ool a 
; sis evesstiee wath. 
164,008 21,878,190 
166,800 30,867,375 || Hou Laxe. 
79,458 27,610,128 
78,250 10,594,429 Hai Sea. 
107,969 8,008,360 
554 7,615,025 
Total suse] 1,207,999 | 680,695,492 


CHINESE TARTARY. 
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“CHINESE TARTARY, which contains four Provinces, viz :— 


Area in Sqnare Milles, Population, 
750,000 36,000,000 

850,000 35,000,000 

, 60,000,000 

450,000 20,000,000 

sect 9,000,000 160,000,000 


and is 1,250 miles broad, 


and about 3,000 long. 


THIBET or TIBET, called by the natives Pice or Pue Kou-chim (snowy region 
of the nerth), and.the Tangat of Marco Polo, which contains three divisions, viz :— 


Provinces. Capital. Area in Square Miles. Poptflation. 
680,000 2,280,000 

65,000 1,540,000 

55,000 1,180,000 

Total .., 800,000 5,000,000 


and is 2,500 miles long and 500 broad. 


The country of China Proper is diversi- 
fied, flat, fertile, and intersected with 
numerous large rivers, canals (the Grand 
Canal carries an inland navigation from 
Canton to Pekin, 1,400 miles; it was begun 
in the 13th century, and 30,000 men were 
employed 43 years to complete it), and 
several chains of granite mountains. In 
appearance it is beautifully picturesque, 
owing to the style of building, and form 
of the trees and plants. The soil is good, 
and agriculture in the highest degree 
of perfection. The climate of the southern 
part is very hot, and the nothern part 
liable to the rigours of an European winter. 
Their language is the most singular on 
the face of the earth, and seems originally 
to have been hieroglyphical. Education is 
general, and the children of the poor are 
taught to follow the trodden profession of 
their fathers, Its manufactures and pro- 
ductions are, viz :— 

Manufactories of almost every article 
of industry, Porcelain (the clay is called 
Kaolin), Gold, Silver, Iron, White Copper, 
Cinnamon, Copper, Mercury, Lapis Lazuli, 
Jasper, Rock Crystai, Woodstone, Granite, 


Porphyry, Marbles, Tin, Lead, Coal, Tu- 
tenague (a mixture of copper and zinc). 
In it are to be found growing the Tallow 
Orange, Plantain, Tamarind, and Mul- 
berry Trees, Tea Plant, Lime, Citron, 
Lemon, Pomegranate, Vine, Tse-tse (a 
kind of fig), Li-tchi (like a date in size), 
Long-yeu (Dragon’s eye), Pi-tsi (water 
chesnut), Tsi-chu (varnish tree), Cam- 
phor Tree, Bamboo Reeds (as as 
big trees), Tie-by-mon (Ironwood), Cotton, 
Betel, Tobacco, &c. Musk Deer, Tigers, 
Buffaloes, wild Boars, Bears, Rhinoceroses, 
Camels, Deer, Kinki (golden fowl), the finest 
inthe world; and some of the most beautiful 
birds, both in form and plumage, abound in 
this extensive empire. 

The country of Thibet, or Tibet, which is 
considered the highest in Asia, is confused 
and shapeless, having forests of large trees, 
and sides of mountains covered with per- 
petual verdure, yet in some places low 
tocky hills, and extensive arid plains are 
encountered. The soil is rocky, and 
impedes agriculture, The vales are under 
water in winter, but ploughed and sown 
in summer:‘The climate of Bootan is 
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temperate, but the winters are severe. 
In Tibet a remarkable uniformity of tem- 
perature prevails, but its characteristic 
is dry and parching cold in winter, with 
little heat in summer. The manufactures 
and productions are Shawls, Woollen 
Cloths, Gold Dust, Diamonds, Pearls, 
Lamb Skins, Musk, Rock Salt, Tincal 
(crude borak), Wild Fowl, Game, Sheep, 
Goats, Herds of Cattle, Cashmere Goats, 
Ponies, Musk Deer. Yak (a singular breed 
of cattle, with long hair, the tail flowing 
and glosey), abound in this country. The 
Tibetans are gentle and amiable, the 
women are allowed a plurality of husbands. 
Their religion is Shamonism, or the system 
of Boodh, and its chief is the Grand or 
Dulai Lama, considered as an incarnation 
of the Deity, and includes the belief in a 
Supreme Author of all things, under whom 
the universe is governed by numerous 
spirits and genii of that great power. The 
palace of this Pontiff is at Pata-la (Holy 
Mountain), seven miles E, of Lossa, and is 
a most magnificent and splendid edifice, 
containing 10,000 apartments, with vast 
numbers of solid gold and silver images, 
besides other ornaments of immense value. 
They respect the cow and the waters of 
the Ganges (which they believe to have 
their source in heaven), and Samiasses or 
Indian Pilgrims often visit the Grand Lama, 
several hundred of whom reside at his court. 

The Empire of Tchou Koue (‘centre of 
the earth” according tothe Chinese records, 
which must be considered as questionable, 
places the formation of their nation many 
thousand years before the Deluge (2,348 
B.C.), but it is most probable that such took 
place about 2,207 8,c., when the celebrated 
Fobi (by many writers thought to be 
another name for Noah) divided the people 
into families and tribes, and introduced 
civil government and the arts and sciences. 
Sir William Jones, who admits the great 
antiquity and early civilisation of these 
people, states that the Sanscrit Records 
allude to the migration from India of 
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a military class termed “Chinas” to 
the countries east of Bengal, which is 
probably correct, in as much as no other 
authors have given any satisfactory deri- 
vation of the word ‘China or Tsin,” 
except Rendorft, the compiler of ‘“* Ma- 
hometan Travellers of the Ninth Century,” 
who designates it ‘‘ Sin,” but pro- 
nounced by the Persians ‘ Tchin,” and 
many peculiarities of their manners, 
institutions, and religion bear a close 
affinity to those of the Hindoos. All we 
afterwards know of the ancient history of 
this empire is that Confucius, their great 
philosopher, flourished about 530 B.c., and 
appears to have been a contemporary with 
the second Zoroaster, the author of the 
Zend Avesta. Its modern history appears 
to begin with the great dynasty of 
Han, which lasted four centuries and a 
half, and was overthrown in 266 a.D., 
from which arose six petty dynasties, 
which lasted from 266 to 608 a.p., but in 
618 the royal house of Tang ascended the 
throne, under whom the empire became 
powerful and opulent. ‘The most illus- 
trious prince of this line was Tai-tsong, 
who extended the kingdom as far as 
Western Asis. This dynasty was suc- 
ceeded by five lines of weak monarchs, til! 
960 a.v., when the Song dynasty was 
founded, which reigned until 1,279 a.D., 
when this empire became subject to the 
Mongol Tartars, who are supposed to have 
been confounded with the Hunni (Huns) 
under the national name of Khan (people), 
who in 374 a.D. crossed the Wolga and 
Don from the banks of the Palus Meotis 
(Sea of Azoph), founded an extensive 
empire between the Theiss and Don, 
driving the Goths and Alans before them, 
and in 878 poured down on the provinces 
of the west and east under Attila, in 
435, extended their conquests to the bor- 
ders of the Baltic Ses, threatened the 
Roman Empire with destruction, and who 
seem to have flourished in this kingdom 
about the year 130.4.p., under thecelebrated 
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Khan Oguz, and to have continued making 
Genghis and Timur. Kublai Khan (grand- 
extensive conquests during the reigns of 
son of Genghis Khan) was the founder of 
this new line of monarchs, and extended 
his power over all Asia. His successors 
ruled over this nation till 1368, when they 
were expelled by the founder of the native 
dynasty of Ming, the last prince of which 
was Haoitsong, in whose hands the empire 
fell into disorder. The Mantchoos were 
called in to quell the disturbances, but in 
1644 their own sovereign seized possession 
of the throne; he was succeeded by his 
son (Kanghi) in 1661, who proved himself 
one of the most distinguished princes that 
had ever ruled over this vast empire. In 
1839 the Chinese Government destroyed 
all the opium belonging to the British Mer- 
chants at Canton, and grossly insulted the 
British residents. The English Govern- 
ment declared war; and in 1842, the Is- 
land of Hong Kong was ceded to England, 
and a compensation of £5,000,000 sterling 
was paid by the Chinese as an indemnifica- 
tion for the expenses of the war, and the 
opium which they had destroyed, They 
granted permission to the British to trade 
at the ports of Amoy, Fuh-Chou, and 
Shanghai. In consequence of the 
Chinese authorities having seized upon 
some English vessels, in 1857, war was 
again declared, and Canton was taken 
possession of by the united forces of 
England and France. Commissioner 
‘Yeh was captured and carried on 
board the “Inflexible” to Calcutta, on 
the Ist March, 1858, and the occupation 
of the city in the same year, led toa most 
advantageous treaty being concluded be- 
tween the English and French plenipo- 
tentiaries and the Emperor of China; but 
which was again violated by the Chinese, 
Hostilities were recommenced in 1860, 
the allied forces occupied Pekin, another 
treaty has been framed, and a large 
indemnity demanded. Since that period, 
and under a more enlightened government, 
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a better policy has been by the 
Chinese me the English and other 
foreigners. TT’ have become alive to 
the substantial benefits of commeree ; and 
it is said that they are even favoutable to 
the scheme of ? 
Rariways IN CHINA, projected by Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson, in 1864, It em- 
braces four main lines from the great city 
of Hangkow, on the Yangtze river, viz., 
down the river, to Shanghai, 650 miles F 
South, Canton and Hong Kong, 850 miles’; 
North, to Pekin, 800 miles ;"and West, up 
the river, and over the Chinese border, to 
Calcutta, 1,600 miles. These lines connect 
the tea, silk, iron, coal, and other districts. 
Sir M. Stephenson was one of the first to 
agitate the question of railways in India ; 
and looking at the wonderful progress of 
the present age, he is sanguine in his ex- 
pectations that in 20 or 25 years “ passen- 
gers and goods will be conveyed from 
London through Europe and Asia, by 
Constantinopleand British India, to Canton 
and Pekin.’ (See his Pamphlet, and 
accompanying map of China.) : 
Passing Manmichoo Rock, afew Chinese 


j pirates, the pointed “ Ass's Ears” Rocks, 


and the Green Island, we then approach 


HONG KONG 
(Island of Sweet Water). 
Principal Port, Victoria, founded in1842. 
Population, 119,000, of whom 116,000 
are Chinese and a mixed Portuguese race 
from Macao, called MacAenses. 


Lat. 22° 12’ 30” N. Long. 114° 
12' 40" E, 
Horets.—British, Commercial, and 


others; all bad. A well-conducted estab- 
lishment would be a valuable acquisition. 
Tariff—16s. to 24s, per diem, exclusive 
of all drinkables. 

Conveyances, — Palanquins, Horses, 
Carriages, Boats, &c., about the same rates 
asat Bombay. Junks to Canton, fares, 3 
to 12 dollars (12s. to 48s.) 

Srgamers,— Peninsular and Crients' 
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Company’s vessels (T. Sutherland, Esq., 
Agent), arrive here, outward-bound, with 
the English and Bombay mails, about the 
8th and 28rd; sail homeward-bound, with 
the above, as well as the homeward Amoy, 
Manills, and Shanghai mails, sbout the 
Ast and 16th of every month. 

Satine Vasexts to all parts of the 
world at different periods, generally about 
once a month. Boat hire, half s dollar 
(2s.) per diem. 

Remanxase Opsects.— Victoria Peak, 
1,200 feet high ; Government House ; 
Supreme Court; Cathedral ; Royal Naval 
Hospital; the Cemetery, in the Happy 
Valley, where stands a memorial, in solid 
granite, 30 feet high, to the memory of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the 59th regiment of foot, who 
died there of fever in 1849, 

Race Coursg, meetings in August. 

LanpiInc.—On landing in all parts of 
China, except Her Majesty’s dominions, 
half a Spanish dollar (2s.), must be paid 
by each person to the Mandarin, 

Ciuss.—The Hong Kong, at which 
travellers can reside, if proposed and 
elected by the members—Room No. 7 
should be rented, if practicable, as it is 
airy, and commands an excellent view. 

Paorocrapnenrs.—M. Rossier, Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra; the climate con- 
siderably affects the chemicals used in 
that art. 

Artists.—Senhor 
Scarth, both first-rate. 

AmusemEntTs.—Bowling(Green. 

Newsparers.— The China Mail, Daily 
Press, Friend of China, 

Bankers. — Messrs, Lindsay & Co.; 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China; Oriental Bank Corporation, 

Paysician.—Dr. Kenney. 

Cuapiain.—The Rev. J. J. Irwin, 

Brapsnaw’s Guipg Derot.—A. Dixon, 
Esq., Recorder. 

Corxs.—Foreign money circulates here, 
but especially the Spanish dollars, worth 4s., 


Baptista and Mr. 
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which are frequently cut into halves and 
quarters, and are termed cut-monies, a8 in 
the West Indies and the western coast of 
Africa. The only coin made in China is 
the Cash, which is used in small payments. 
It is composed of six parts copper and 
four lead, is round, marked on one side, 
with raised edges, and has a square hole 
in the middle. A Tael of fine silver is 
worth 1,000 cash, and is valued at about 
68. 8d. Silver Ingots are used as money, 
and weigh halfa Tael to 100 Taels (best). 
Gold is sold as merchandise in Ingots, 
called “Shoes of Gold,” of 10 Taels each. 

WeicHTs.—The gold and silver weights 


are :— 
16 Tael make 1 Catty. 
10 Mace oe 1 Tael. 
101 Candarines or ) __ 
1000 Cash el tacks 


100 Taels make 1200z, 10 dwt. Troy. 

$1 Tael makes 579°8 English grains. 

The merchandise weights are :— 
1 Tael makes Olbs. 1402. 

16 do. » Catty 14 0. 

100 Catties make 1 Picul—133}lbs. 
Advoirdupois or 162lbs. Ooz. Sdwt. 13gr. 
Troy. 

The Chinese call the Catty (Gui); 
Tael (Lyang); Mace (Tchen) ; Canda- 
rine (Fivan) ; Cash (Lis). 


Tue Lone Mgasune:— 

Eng. Inches. 
10 Pants make 1 Cobre, equal to 14°625 
1 Foot Malhern Tribunal vy 13125 
1 Do. Builders’, called Congpee ,, 12°7 
1 Do. Tailors’and Tradesmen ,, 13°33 
1 Do, Engineers’ » 12°65 

1 Li is equal to 1-8974 feet English, 
1923 Li is equal to 1 Degree. 
THeRMomErEr in-doors in the'shade, 944° 

ra out of doors 6 99° 
Average in August, 84°. 

The Ratns are later than at the Indian 
Preaidencies, but much falls in the month 
of July, during which time it is extremely 
unhealthy. 
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Ssasons.—July and August are the 
hottest months in the year. 

SanaTaRtuM.—Manilla, 4 days’ voyage 
per Peninsular and Oriental Steamers. It 
should be visited from the middle of June 
to the beginning of August. 

Cumats.—It is extremely hot,and much 
more oppressive than at Bombay,but in the 
winter months so coldthat fires are required. 

Evrorean Mops or Lirs in Caa.— 
All Europeans generally rise at ... 5 a.m. 
Take a bath and coffee or tea 
Ride or drive out until 
Breakfast at . eee 

This meal is similar to that in 

India, and consists of fried fish 
or cutlets, curry, cold meat, 
boiled eggs, bread and butter, 
fruit, pale ale, preserves, &c. 
Business hours from......10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Tiffin (luncheon as in India) at ... 1 ,, 
Dress, and driving out from ...5 to 7 p.m. 
Dinner at ............ccecee ceceee-e BO yy 

The dessert generally consists of cheese, 
with pine-apples, mangoes, long-yeu (which 
is about the size of a nut, witha brown 
outside, the edible part being white and 
tender, though somewhat watery in taste), 
and lytchi, which is similar to the former, 
having the kernel black, and is considered 
by the Chinese as the finest fruit in the 
universe. 

Daixasies. — French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese wines, brandy, soda water, and 
pale ale, all of which are iced. 

Tea.—It is always served up on a tray 
in the evening, after dinner, as café noir is 
done in France. 

Taz Cost or Resipence 1% Cuina 
is much more expensive than in the Indian 
Presidencies, as the maintenance of an 
establishment on a middling scale may be 
calculated at 6,000 dollars, or £1,200 per 
annum, without including that of a car- 
riage, palanquin, or horses, 

Tue Lrvine oF THE CumnzsE costs very 
little, and does not exceed a dollar (4s.) 
per head. 
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The expense of keeping a boat is about 
28s. (7 dollars) per month. 

Ricu is bought by the Picul (124lbs. 
avr.), and costs 1] to 2} dollars (7s. to 10s.) 

GovxEnMENT OFFICIALS. — Governor, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, appointed in 1859, 
in succession to Sir J. Bowring; Colonial 
Secretary, Hon. W. T. Mercer; Chief 
Justice, Hon.W. H. Adams; Chief Police 
Magistrate, C. May, Esq.; Harbour Master 
and Magistrate, Com. H. G. Thomsett ; 
Commanding Land Forces in China, 
Maj. Gen. W. Brown; Commanding Naval 
Forces, Rear Admiral Kuper, C.B.; Bishop 
of Victoria, Right Rev. Dr. Smith, author 
of Zen Weeks in Japan. 

Consuis.—French, M, Godeaux; Hano- 
verian and Oldenburg, C. Brodersen, Eq. ; 
Belgian, R. C. Antrobus, Esq.; Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, L. Wiese, Esq.; 
Danish, F. H. Block, Esq.; Italian, J. 
Dent, Esq.; Netherlands, A. W. Kup, 
Esq.; Portuguese, M. Pereira, Esq. ; 
Russian, J. Heard, Esq.; Swedish, L. 
Wiese, Esq.; United States, H. M. Congar, 
Esq. 


OTHER TREATY PORTS IN 
CHINA. 


Consvis.—At Foo-chow-foo and Chin- 
Keang, Ch. A. Sinclair, Esq. ; Interpreter, 
H. Holt.; Chaplain, Rev. W. J. Smith. 
At Hankow, W. R. Gingell, Esq. 
At New Chwang, T. T. Meadows, Esq, At 
Ningpo, Fred, Harvey, Esq. At Swatow, 
G. W. Caine, Esq. At Tangchow, M. C. 
Morrison, Esq. At Tientsin, J. Mongan, 
Esq. At Whampoa, H. F. Hance, Esq., 
Vice Consul. 

Hong Kong, or Victoria, is a free port, 
of only a few years settlement; but, 
according to Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
his recent work on Japan, it is prospering 
ina most remarkable way. It is the centre 
forall the Eastern mails, Here the great 
commercial houses have their head-quar- 
ters, and from henee the coasting trade is 
carried on ,with the whole seaboard 0 
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China. Among the exports figure rhubarb, 
sugar, camphor, cassia, &c, Its magni- 
ficent bay is one of the finest in the 
world, being landlocked by a circle of 
broad swelling hills, Ships of war, mer- 
chant craft from every country—England, 
New York, San Francisco, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, &c., trading junks of 
every shape and colour, all come here and 
crowd the anchorage. Every day more 
houses and streets are made, and more 
hills and rocks cut to make room for 
them ; a large Chinese town is extending 
along the west shore, and up over the hill 
sides along the face of the ravines, as if it 
aimed even at crowning Victoria Peak 
itself, This peak, though so striking an 
object from the sea, unfortunately shuts 
out the south-west breese and the cool 
air during six months of the hot season, 
At such times fever and cholera-prevail, as 
the hot. sun strikes down on the barren 
granite boulders and thin scrub which con- 
stitute the surface of the ground. This 
drawback might have been obviated, it is 
said, had due forethought been exercised 
in fixing the position of Victoria, on 
the proper side of the island, in the first 
instance, All that can be done now is to 
alleviate the inconvenience as much as 
possible. It lies at the east entrance of 
Canton river, within four hours of the old 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, which 
is as dull and backward as a European 
town of the 17th century, offering a 
strange contrast to the bustle and energy 
displayed all around it. 

Victoria, with its Anglo-style verandah 
houses, is a mile in extent. Its appearance 
bears an European stamp, except that no 
females are seen walking about, and that 
Chinese of all classes are continually pur- 
suing their various callings in the open 
streets, Passing along the principal street 
the visitor is astonished at the beauty 
and richness of the Chinese shops on 
either hand. They are filled with the most 
curious articles of the East—China crapes, 
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porcelain vases of the most valuable kind, 
camphor-wood boxes, lacquered furniture 
of all descriptions, &c. Everything is 
arranged in excellent order and in good 
taste, The shopmen are well dressed and 
extremely polite; one sits at a desk with 
a camel-hair brush in band, for they do 
not use pens, and sets down in the Chinese 
character every article sold; others are 
employed in displaying the goods to the 
gaze of the stranger, and this they do so 
cleverly as often to decide the hesitating 
purehaser, At short intervals near the 
shop doors may be seen a Chinese money- 
changer, seated at a small counter covered 
with rolls of sapeques, the current coin of 
the country. In our evening rambles 
through the town we often heard the sound 
of music, and female voices singing. One 
night we made bold to enter a house, 
where we heard a concert, at the risk of 
being thought intruders. Our intrusion, 
however, was not resented, for the persons 
present immediately offered us seats, and 
made signs for us to stay and hear. The 
room was on the first floor, extremely 
clean and neat, well lighted by large 
windows, with blinds, which opened on a 
balcony towards the street. Four musicians, 
with stringed instruments, castanets, and 
atamtam, accompanied a young girl, who 
sang and also played a kind of guitar. 
Near her stood several of her companions, 
who were to sing in their turn, They 
appeared not to he above 12 or 13 years 
of age, and were really pretty for Chinese. 
These ladies indulged in a cigarette from 
time to time, and handled their palm-leaf 
fans very gracefully. In the middle of the 
room stood a small table covered with 
sweetmeats and tea things. On one side 
sat three or four merry-looking Chinamen, 
who listened most attentively to the music, 
at intervals blowing clouds of tobacco 
smoke from their mouths and nostrils. At 
the top of the room, on a divan, reclined 
two more men, who were smoking opium, 
and seemed to enjoy it amazingly, When 
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the singers, whose “voices were too shrill 
to be melodious, had all sung in turn, the 
persons present drew round the table and 
prepared to do honour to the supper. Nor 
were we forgotten, for the gentlemen in- 
vited us to take a cup of tea and some 
sweetmeats, which we found not at all bad. 
Then, not wishing to be thought too intru- 
sive, we withdrew, after thanking our enter- 
tainers as well as we could. The scene on 
the rivers is exceedingly animating and 
amusing, There may be seep numerous 
junks of immense size (from 500 to 1,600 
tons burthen), most curiously shaped, 
having poops that hang over the water, orna- 
mented with large windows, extensive gal- 
leries, and covered in with roofs, like 
houses—long, flat, broad, China Men-of- 
War, mounting 20 or 40 guns, having two 
immense painted eyes let into their prows, 
to enable them to find their way across 
the dominions of Neptune, as the Chinese 
affirm. Mandarin boats with painted sides, 
doors, and windows, carved galleries, and 
handsome silk flags floating from their tops. 
Flower boats, with their galleries tastefully 
decorated with fowers, twined into various 
grotesque devices, Each of these floating 
nurseries contains a large apartment and 
several cabinets, which are reached by 
passing through doors and windows, which 
have rather a Gothic appearance. The 
walls are hung with mirrors and silk dra- 
pery, and, suspended from the centre of the 
veasels are glass chandeliers and coloured 
paper lanterns, beautiful little bouquets of 
fragrant flowers being hung in little orna- 
mental baskets between them, which gives 
each boat the appearance of being the 
abode of some sylph-like fairy. These 
boats are stationary, and are used by the 
Chinese as places of amusement, both by 
day and night, plays, ballets, and conjuring 
tricks being performed on board of them ; 
but no females, except those of a question- 
able class, ever frequent them. 

The domestic economy of a household 
in China very closely resembles that which 
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should be adopted in the Presidencies of 
India, The rent of six rooms, with a 
kitchen, costs about 700 to 800 dollars, or 
£140 to £160 per annum. The same 
staff of domestics is required as in India, 
with this difference, that Chinese women 
will not attend on European ladies unless 
greatly overpaid, and the whole of the 
establishment is under the management of 
a Comprador, or steward, whose duties are 
totake charge of the plate, linen, furniture, 
engage all the servants, provide their board, 
answer for their good conduct, make the 
purchases required, settle all bills, and in 
many cases he also acts as cashier to his 
employers. He has no regular salary, but 
receives a stated per centage upon all busi- 
ness which he transacts. They are all of 
them, generally, most trustworthy, and have 
to pay down a certain sum as a guarantee to 
some Mandarin, who becomes surety for 
them, As the Chinese are great adepts in 
counterfeit coining, the method which these 
compradors adopt in examining and testing 
every separate coin, and which is performed 
with great accuracy and quickness, is well 
worthyof notice. A whole handful] of dollars 
are taken up at once and tossed up sepa- 
rately with the finger.and thumb, which 
enables thei to discover whether each 
tings correctly, and when the coin falls 
again into the hands reversed, at a glance 
they can examine the opposite side. Thus 
ina very short space of time thousands 
and thousands of dollars are examined. 
After this process each piece is stamped 
with the private mark of their employers, 
which guarantees their genuineness. The 
peculiar manner in which the Chinese eat is 
veryamusing. They have two small sticks 
with which they manage most skilfully 
to convey their food to their mouths; with 
tice, however, they are unable to pursue 
this method —they therefore hold the plate 
which contains it-close to their mouth, 
and actually push it in with the aid of the 
two little sticks. For liquids they use 
small round porcelain spoons. 
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The costume of both male and female 
among the lower order consists of wide 
trousers and large garments, both of which 
are generally extremely dirty, and net 
discarded until they will no longer hold 
together. The upper garments of the men 
reach 8 little below the knee, and those 
of the women rather lower, both of which 
are generally made of nankeen, or coloured 
washing silk, In the cold season the sum- 
mer garments are worn over each other, and 
held together by a girdle—in the hot season 
they are not confined together, but hang 
loosely about the body. The heads of the 
men are shaven, with the exception of the 
back, the hair of which is allowed to grow, 
and is then plaited into aqueue. The thicker 
and longer it is, the prouder is its owner; 
and, so as to enable it to reach down to 
their ankles false hair, and not unfreqneutly 
black ribbon is worked up init. During 
the period of its being thus dressed, and 
also when the men are employed at 
work, it is twisted round the neck, but 
when the owner enters a room it is 
let down again, as it would be contrary 
to the laws of etiquette and politeness fora 
person to appear with his queue twisted. 
Females do not cut their hair off, but comb 
it entirely back off their forehead, and 
fasten it in most artistic plaits about the 
head, in doing which a great deal of time 
is spent, but when their hair is once dressed 
it is seldom touched for a whole week. It 
is very common to see both men and 
women going sbout with no covering at 
all on the head. Sometimes they 
wear bamboo hats not less than three 
feet in diameter, which are exceedingly 
durable, and keep off both sun and rain, 
Sewed stockings and shoes are worn, made 
of black silk, the soles of which are more 
than an inch thick, and made of layers of 
strong pasteboard or felt, pasted together. 
The lower class of people generally go 
barefooted. Thin grey moustaches are 
only worn by those who have been so 
fortunate as to hecome grandfathers, an 
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honour of which they are. exceedingly 
proud. Young men not only grow no 
beard but wear no moustache. 

The most economical mode of living 
adopted by the Chinese is that of residing on 
board boats(‘‘chops”), which generally mea- 
sure about 25 feet in length, in the arrange- 
ments of which are combined the greatest 
order and cleanliness, as each single 
plank is well-ecrubbed and washed daily. 
The huaband goes on shore to work, whilst 
the wife gains what she can by ferrying 
persons over, or letting the boat out to 
pieasure parties. Every inch of space is 
turned to advantage, and there is always 
a small domestic oratory. The cooking 
and washing are performed on board; still 
the hirer of the vessel does not suffer the 
slightest inconvenience, and nothing offen- 
sive meets his view. 

The appearance of these singular people 
may be thus described. Theyare of middle 
stature—the complexion of the peasants 
and labourers is rather sun-burnt, that of 
the rich people and ladies white, their faces 
are flat, broad, and ugly, their mouths large, 
their fingers long and thin, the nails of the 
aristocrats are allowed to grow very long, 
(about 14inch) the rich ladiesare stout, and 
their feet, which are very small, are gene- 
rally swathed in white linen or silk, bound 
round with silk bandages, The manner 
in which they deform their feet is thus = 
four of the toes are bent under the sole of 
the foot, to which they are firmly pressed, 
and to which they grow together; the 
great toe is left in its natural state. The 
fore part of the foot is compressed with 
strong bandages, so that it shoote upwards, 
and appears like a large lump at the instep, 
where it forms, as it wore, part of the leg. 
The lower portion of the foot is scarcely 
more than 4 inches long and 14 inch 
broad. The value of a bride is reckoned 
by the smallness of ber foot. 

Some of the Celestial characters are 
well worthy the study of travellers, 
especially the, female, quack dentist, 
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who operates upon all afflicted with the 
tooth ache, and most dextrously (by 
sleight of hand) extracts with a small pin 
the small worm, which the fair, but de- 
ceitful, operator declarea is snugly nestled 
in the aching tooth. The diviner, who 
pretends to deal in the knowledge of 
fortunate and unlucky days. The young 
coquettes, who beat the “flower drum.” 
The barley-sugar stall keeper, who, like 
Voilé les Pluisers of the French provincial 
towns, has a wheel fixed to his counter, 
where the young Celestials woo Dame 
Fortune’s smiles. The physician is quite 
a character, but he is nevertheless clever, 
and has a habit of bargaining to kill or 
cure, as he stipulates to receive a certain 
fee if a cure is effected. The Buddhist 
priest, a crafty person, who chants ser- 
vices, abstains from animal food, shaves 
his crown, wears loose robes, leaves a 
string of holy beads or a manual of prayers 
at both the rich and the poor dwellings, 
practices self-torture and even mutilation, 
without confessing that the pain had been 
excruciating, for he numbs the parts he 
intends to disfigure. The dealer in human 
hair is a curious type of this extraordinary 
race, and caters most cunningly for the 
grande toilet of the Celestial beauties, who 
wear large quantities of, not artificial, but 
collected human hair in their head gear. 


The mutilated manuscript collector is| 


indeed a rara avis, as he contents himself 
with cutting out only the sacred words 
which they contain; in fact, the most 
worthy notables of the Celestial out-door 
life are the barber, brazier, blind seers 
and priests, cobbler, cook, exorcist, florist, 
fortune-teller, gongman, lanthorn-seller, 
market-man, matrimonial agent, needle 
maker, opium smoker, physiognomist, 
scavenger, stone squarer, tailor, wine and 
water carriers, are such curious characters 
that we cannot do better than refer the 
traveller to that able work, “ Pictures of 
the Chinese, drawn by themselves ;” but 
therein most ludicrously described by the 
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facetious Archdeacon of Ningpo, the Rev. 
R. H. Cobbold, which, together with 
Mr, Cook’s (the Times’ correspondent) 
work, contains all that the traveller can 
possibly require to learn of China, prior 
to his sojourn in that curious land. 

Most REMARKABLE Ossgcts oF In- 
TEREST.—The Harbour, the view of which, 
together with the town, from the water, 
closely resembles that of Portici or Rosina 
from the Bay of Naples; Government 
House, beautifully placed on the hill; 
Public Offices, Docks, Custom House, 
Esplanade, Barracks, Hospital, Post 
Office, Supreme Court, Workshops of 
Painters, Wood, Ivory, and Tortoise 
Shell Carvers, Ware Rooms, Silk and 
Crape Shawl Manufactories, Cinnamon 
Gardens, &c. Police Office, when the ma- 
gistrates are sitting. Victoria Peak, 
which commands a superb view. The 
American Bar, Church, Bishop’s (Dr. 
Smith) Palace, Pawnshops, Tanka (boat) 
girls, Prison, the groves of trees near the 
Club House, where the natives sit to be 
shaved by the barbers. The Tai-ping- 
shang quarter, Opium Auctions, East 
Poir;, Hollywood Road, Happy Valley 
(the Race Course), Catholic, Indian, and 
Protestant Cemeteries ; Parsi Tower of 
Silence, Chinese School, supported by the 
English merchants ; the pretty village near 
the Race Course, the Simoon Passage (at 
the entrance of Hong Kong), Granite 
Rocks near the sea, Waterfalls, &c. 

ComEsTIBLES.—Siam Oranges, the size 
of a large bullet, groper fish, Chinese goose- 
berry, shark-fin soup, peas, persiman (simi- 
lar to an egg plum), meats, minced with 
onions and herbs, poultry, cut in pieces 
and sold in that manner; preserved 
pumpkins, forcemeat balls, paste bags of 
chopped pork fat, shark’s fins, stewed 
goose, tendons of deer, birds’ nests soup, 
turtle, hams (good), fowls, quails, pigeon 
faggots, fish sounds, pork puddings, rose 
leaf soup, flavoured with garlic; soy, 
shrimps, currie, eels, roast goose, with 
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port wine and cayenne ; frogs, boiled fish 
and prawns, all sold by steelyard weight. 
No abatement of price, but a present, 
“cum-shaw,” given. 


Excurston To Macao. 
steamer (4 hours’ trip). 


Leave per 


Sza Voyrace ro Canton (in a Junk, 2 
to 3 days).—The traveller can proceed 
from Hong Kong in a junk, and although 
the society will not be select, still he will 
find much to interest and amuse him. The 
Chinese on board generally play at domi- 
noes, smoke, chat, play on an instrument 
‘of three strings, called a mandolin, the 
melody of which is anything but pleasant, 
and drink tea out of little saucers without 
any sugar, The Chinese women amuse 
themselves by smoking out of pipes with 
very small bowls, It is customary in 
‘China to use little stools of bamboo or 
pasteboard as pillows; they are rounded 
at the top, about 8 inches high, and 1 to 
3 feet long, and are not by any means so 
uncomfortable as might at first be imagined, 
and the traveller will be rather amused to 
see the Chinese lying about the decks with 
their heads resting on these stools, The 
River Si Kiang, one of the principal in 
Chins, is passed. It is about eight miles 
broad at a short distance from where it 
enters into the sea, The country is beau- 
tiful, and the fortifications on the hills 
render the scenery pretty and romantic. 
Near Hoo-mau (Whampoa) the stream 
divides into several branches, and that on 
which the traveller sails up to Canton is 
called the Pearl Stream, Here a pagoda {s 
first sighted, picturesquely situated, and 
entwined with verdant foliage. Cooper's 
fine docks should be inspected. All vessels 
deeply laden are obliged toanchor at Wham- 
poa as miles from Canton), on account of 
the shallowness of the Pearl Stream, For 
miles below Canton the villages are thickly 
scattered about, but are chiefly composed 
of miserable huts built on piles driven into 
the bed of the river, 
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CANTON 
(On the Pe Kiang River). 
Circumference, 9 miles. 


Barris Consun.—D. B. Robertson, 
Esq. ; Rev, J. H. Gray, Chaplain. 
i Population about 1,500,000, hard work- 
ing. 
Lat., 23° 710” N, Long, 113° 14' E. 
Position on the eastern bank of the 
River Pe Kiang, and finely located at the 
head of a bay, into which two large rivers 
flow. 

Hore1s.—British, and two others. 

TarirF.—l6s, to 24s. (4 to 5 dollars) 
per diem, exclusive of all drinksbles, 

Mails are regularly despatched from 
Russia to Pekin, via the Gulf of Pecheli 
and the River of Pedang. 

Conveyances—The same as at Hong 
Kong. 

Junxs to all parts of China and the 
Straits. 

Boat Hirz.—4 dollar (or 2s.) per day. 

Most ReMaRkaBLe Opsects.— The 
Walls, Gates, Barracks, Governor’s House, 
Flower Boats, Junks, Dwelling Boats, 
Exchange, Factories (Hongs,, Responden- 
tia Walk, Quays, Warehouses, Old and 
New Cities, Lace and Silk Manufactories, 
Painters, Carvers (in Ivory, Wood, and 
Tortoise-shell), and Rice Paper Work- 
shops, Custom House in the vicinity. 
The Temples of Honan and Mercy, the 
former of which is supposed to be the 
finest in China, with its gardens, in the 
kitchen department of which there is a 
Columburium as at Pompeii, with the 
calcined bones of priests; plantation with 
a very old tortoise, 3 feet long, Dwelling 
of the Holy Pigs (14 in number, very 
large, and blind), Bronze Mausoleum, Half 
Way Pagoda (between Canton and 
Whampoa), an excursion twenty miles 
up the Pearl Stream from Canton, Hee- 
ren, Pagoda, Mandarin Palace and Gardens, 
Tea Factory, Ship Yard at the Mandarin 
Puntequas, Tea) Factories at Foush-an, 
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Bogue Forts, Dutch Folly, &c. A trip to 
Chuzan, the seat of the war in 1842, will 
amp:y repay the curiosity of the traveller. 
The Cathedrals, Public Edifices, Raya 
Tanka (boat) girls, walls, which are as 
high above the city as those of Chester, 
have a promenade on the summit behind 
the embrasures. Five Joss Houses, built 
by Yeh (Yep-choou-ming), command a 
superb view of the town, not unlike that 
from Fourvieres at Lyons. The fine bell 
in the Crystal Palace was originally here, 
but was sent home by General Van 
Straubenzee in Her Majesty’s ship Sanspa- 
reil—the White Cloud Mountains, the 
five-storied Pagoda, in front of which 
stand two red sandstone lions, the gigantic 
Joss House, reached by granite steps, 
with a beautiful avenue of trees on each 
side, and an exquisitely but elaborately 
coated porcelain gate, inlaid with figures of 
animals, the Yamun, “ Palace,” the 
streets 6 feet wide, densely thronged with 
artisans of all trades, employed in their 
daily avocations, and burning joss sticks, 
and paved with oblong granite slabs, 3 feet 
long by 1 foot broad ; houses one storey ; 
Shops with gaudy sign boards and the 
population naked to the waist. The 
Temple of Longevity, where the mass 
begins with the sounding of a large gong 
and small sing-song drum, both instru- 
ments being placed on mats. The priests, 
with shaved heads, and most hideous- 
looking beings, prostrate themselves before 
ugly idols, The gallery at the top, 
“© Retreat of the Dragon,’ commands a 
superb panoramic view, the Temple of 
500 Gods, with that number of statues of 
idols, 4 feet high, with joss sticks burning 
before them, standing in a garden deco- 
rated with tubs full of gold fish 
having very singular tails and fins, quite 
different to those of the European genus, 
extremely tame ; dwarf trees, trained deer, 
horses, dolphins with egg-shell eyes, thick 
bamboos, trained backwards and forwards, 
lotus in large pots and stagnant tanks, 
@ 
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whose seeds lie on the top of the water. 
Execution Ground, Parade, Guard House, 
Five-storied Pagoda, Temples of the 
Great Bell, with Buddha’s foot-mark 9 feet 
long, worn in the sandstone at the bottom 
of the tank in the garden, Horrors, with 
most diabolical looking figures on the 
rocks, at the sides are small effigies placed 
in dark niches, Five Genii ; in front of the 
altar stand five petrified rams or irregular 
blocks of stone on wooden legs, Streets 
paved with granite, which has become 
polished from the constant friction of 
pedestrians, Governor’s Palace, Treasury, 
standing in a well-stocked deer park in 
the centre of the city, Puntinqua’s (dilapi- 
dated) and Howqua’s well arranged gar- 
dens, Landing Place at Chaming, Flower 
Garden, Mr. Jardine’s Gardens, well kept. 


ISLAND OF AMOY, 

Distant 280 miles from Hong Kong. 

Lat., 24° 20' N., Long., 118° 45’ E, 

Posttion.—On the South Eastern Coast 
of China. Passports, see page 33. 

BuitisH Consut.—W. H. Pedder, Esq. 

Pop. 30,000. Circumference, 15 miles, 

Horets.—British, and several others. 
Tariff—16s, to 24s, (4 to 5 dollurs) 
per diem, exclusive of all drinkables. 

Conveyances.—See Hong Kong. 

Junxs to all parts of China and the 
Straits. Thermometer 91° in August. 

Boat Hirg.—} dollar or (2s.) per day, 

Most Remagxasce Opsects.—The port, 
which is capable of receiving 1,000 sbips. 
Fortifications, the Governor's Residence, 
Warehouses, Quays, Flower and Dwelling 
Boats, the Lace and Silk Manufactories, 
Bazaars, Paintere’and Turners’ Workshops, 
Tea Factory, Pagodas, &c. 

Sua Voracs (3 days).—From Amoy to 
Shanghai, the scenery is very interesting ; 
numbers of junks are constantly in sight, 
and the land is seen nearly all the way, as 
the Chinese coast is.not lost sight of 
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SHANGHAL 
(On the Woosung River.) 

Distant 520 miles from Amoy Island, 
and 800 from Hong Kong. 

Barriso Consut.—Sir Harry S. Parkes, 
K.C.B. W. H. Medhust, Esq., Acting. 

Population, 60,000, inclusive of Eu- 
ropeans, British and Americans, 400. 

Lat., 3)° 22' N., Long., 120° 40’ E. 

Position.—About 25 miles from the 
mouth of the Woosung River, and 43 
miles from that of the great river Yung- 
tze-Kiang. Passports, see page 33. 

Hore.s.—The British, and several others. 
Tariff—l6s. to 24s, (4 to 5 dollars) 
per diem, exclusive of drinkables. 

Banxens.—The Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration. 

Convsyancrs.—The same as at Hong 


Kong. Junxs to all parts of China and | 


the Straits, 

Newsparer.—North China Herald ; 
Bradshaw’s Guide Depot. 

Boat Hizg.—} dollar or (2s.) per day. 

Remarks azour THE City.—It is the 
seat of immense commerce, and is ap- 
proached by the river Woosung, navigable 
for European vessels of large burthen, 
which gives it all the advantages of a 
seaport, and thus connects Europe with 
a large portion of the Chinese empire. 

Most REMARKABLE Ossects.—The City 
Walls, vast suburbs, with extensive 
warehouses, &c., its five Gates, Governor's 
House, Barracks, Tea Factories, Custom 
House, Post Office, Exchange, English 
Cemetery, &c. 

In tae Vicmntry.—The Tea Garden, 
which is the only public one, and much 
frequented. 

Srgameas.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (E.; Warden, Esq., 
agent) arrive here outward-bound about 
the 16th and 29th, and sail homeward- 
bound about the 6th and 22nd of every 
month, 

Shanghai is the largest of the treaty 
ports, wee opened 1946. when 
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there was {scarcely a house to be seen 
among the corn, rice, and cotton fields. 
This space is now covered with a foreign 
town, one mile square, with a Chinese 
population of 80,000. Commanding the 
great river Yangtze-Kiang, upon a tri- 
butary of whieh, the Hwang-po, it is 
placed ; it is the shipping port of the silk 
and tea districts. Its total trade, to 1860, 
equalled TWENTY-NINE MILLIONS sterling 
value, of imports and exports, the growth 
of only 15 or 16 years. 

The Chinese town is separated from 
the foreign settlement, and has suffered 
| from the Taepings, led by Chin-a-Lin, who 
| escaped to Hong Kong, when the city was 
recaptured by the help of the foreign 
merchants. 

In 1862, the Resident Consuls issued a 
notice, declaring Shanghai under their 
protection, as a kind of warning to the 
Taepings, whose movements were becom- 
ing troublesome. 

ROUTE TO PEKIN. 
(Condensed from the description given hy the late Mr. 
Bowlby, the Correspondent of The Times). 

Leave Shanghai, per steamer, and pro- 

ceed direct to 
TA-LIEN-WHAN. 

The ‘population is chiefly composed of 
colonists from Shantung, a very fine race 
of peaceable men, six feet high, stout in 
proportion, industrious, and excellent agri- 
culturists. 

The Houses. or more properly cottages, 
are good, substantially built of large stones, 
plastered over with mud-mortar, well 
thatched with weed; they contain two 
rooms, and a large oven to warm the 
place in winter, but are destitute of clean- 
liness. 

Propuctions.— Vegetables, §c.: barley, 
beans, corn (Indian), carrots, cabbages, 
lettuces, millet, potatoes (sweet), peas, 
turnips, wheat (bearded), yams. Fruit, 
viz: apricots, cherries, grapes, nectarines, 
pears, plums, peaches. Flowers: anemo- 
nies, carnations,» forget-me-nots, holly- 
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hocks, honeysuckles, pinks, roses, dog 
roses, &c. Weeds: briers, dandelions, 
dockens, thistles, &c. Trees: acacia, 
birch, fir, poplar, oak (dwarf), walnut, 
willow, yew, &c. 

‘Warer.—Excellent in Odin Bay, on 
the opposite shore, but scarce here, 


Cumats.—In July it is delightful, clear 
dry atmosphere, a fine bracing breeze 
blowing in the evening, and the thermo- 
meter at 84°, In the winter there are 18° 
of cold,with a sharp, keen, cold, north wind. 


Comestises. — Eggs, fowls, goats, 
sheep, tea, 

Conveyances.—Despatches forwarded 
by the Chinese authorities to Pekin, 600 
miles distant, at the rate of 600 li (le) per 
diem, 

The general appearance of the country 
around this beautiful bay (Odin) is such 
that when approached from the sea, the 
rocks appear to rise high and precipitous, 
but as it (the bay) is ascended they recede 
from the water, become terraced, and bear 
a close affinity to those at Mull, in Scot- 
Jand. The beach is composed of sand and 
shingle, and between it and the hills isa 
large plateau, from 2 to 10 miles wide. 
The height and undulating slopes are 
covered with short, sweet grass, and wild 
thyme. At the head of the bay and pro- 
montory is a large well-cultivated plain, 
thickly covered with agricultural and gar- 
den produce, the corn being sown in drills, 
and growing up in furrows, The bay, 
which lies open to the south-east, is 9 
miles long and 16 wide, 5 fathoms deep, 
land-locked at every quarter, is entirely 
free from shoals, and has excellent an- 
chorage. 

Excorsion to Currow.—Standing on 
the north side of the Shantung promontory 
(which contains 30 millions of inhabitants, 
has an area of 65,000 square miles), it 
is its best port, and can be entered at all 
times, there being abundance of water, 
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Market, amply supplied with eggs, fruit, 
goats, pigs, poultry, vegetables 


Tue Harzovr, which is 3} miles wide, 
running E.8.E., 6 miles long, and 6 fa- 
thoms deep, has a muddy and shingly 
bottom, affords good anchorage, and is 
formed by a long neck of land stretching 
parallel to the main, to which it is united 
| by a landslip of sand, about 4 miles long. 
jIt is entered between this point and a 
group of islands, which shelter it towards 
the east. In” 1860 the French squadron, 
consisting of 39 pennants, made it their 
rendezvous, 

Borxp1nas, &c.—The Town Hall, which 
stands round two hollow squares, about 
30 to 40 yards in extent, is constructed 
of brick and the best blue mortar, about 
50 feet long and 20 wide, having its 
well-tiled roof supported on large sub- 
stantial beams, each fitted into the other 
without any nails, The floor is of excellent 
asphalte, the windows composed of oiled 
paper, which does not exclude the light. 
The rooms that surround the hall are airy 
and lofty. The inner room of the Town 
House is ornamented with a garden, which 
the French laid out. Villas lie scattered 
about the immediate vieinity, well situated 
in large gardens adorned with vines and 
pomegranates. The soil is rich and well 
cultivated, and the crops are admirably 
irrigated by means of small ditches. The 
climate is hot but salubrious. The point 
of view is the height, which commands a 
fine view, 30 miles in extent, having an 
extensive plain in front, the sea on one 
side and a noble hilly range on the other. 
The general appearance of the country is 
not unlike the finest parts of Devonshire 
and Gloucestershire, and many pretty 
green lanes are scattered about in various 
directions, 

Commencs.—Junks arrive here from 
the South laden with Manchester goods, 
and in time of peace a most extensive and 
lucrative bartering trade is carried on. ; 
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Tue Roaps are narrow, but footpaths 
lead to and,from the villages in the 
vicinity. 

PEH-TANG (12 miles). 


Tue Forts are situated about 3 miles 
from the mouth of the river. 

Warer.—Pools of brackish water lie 
scattered about in all directions, and that 
used for drinking and culinary purposes 
is brought down in boats, about 6 miles 
distant. 

Tue Houvsss are built of mud, one 
storey high, with rooms running out of 
ach other—all most miserable dwellings. 
One peculiar feature in them is, that all of 
them, from the richest to the poorest, 
contain large stone jars, in which a com- 
plete store of water is laid in, and some 
actually possess no less than 6 tons, all 
preserved in such utensils, 

The best residences are slate-roofed, a 
capital protection from the sun, large, airy, 
and spacious, having the rooms run out in 
various directions, without plan or order, 
from three court-yards, in one of which is 
generally a grapery. 

Tue Pawnsrokine EstTaslisuMent is 
a vast structure, with rooms piled with 
goods, especially rich silks, furs, embroi- 
deries, all neatly ticketed, and well ar- 
ranged, 

The streets are close, and the atmos- 
phere pestilential. Although this is the 
route the allied British and French troops 
pursued, still it cannot be termed the 
highway to Pekin, for between the river, 
onthe banks of which they landed, and 
the Peiho, there is no communication 
except it be by canal. The river runs to 
the N. while the course of the Peiho is W. 
In about 14 hour we reach the town of 


SINHO. 
Situated on the road from Tang-Kow to 
Tien-tein, via the N. forts, about 7 miles 
8. W. of Pehtang, 3 miles N. W. of Tang- 
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kow, and 6 miles N.W. of the Taku 
forts. 

Branch road to Tien-tain, and a narrow 
raised causeway, about three miles long, 
leads across the plain to Tangkow, and 
down to the river. 

Propucrions.—Vegetables, hay, fruit, 
&e. 


TANGEOW (4 miles). 

The point of viewis the further gate 
of Tangkow, which commands a panoramic 
coup d'eil of the river towards Taku, 
and the Tau Yamun pagoda on the south. 
Then crossing the bridge which the Bri- 
tish army erected across the river, we have 
a low, muddy, sea beach, on the left, and 
the Peiho on the right; thence we pass 
along a good road leading up from the 
stream, and crossing the bridges which the 
allied forces erected over the numerous 
canals, we arrive close to 


THE FORTS OF TAKU. 


Captured in the action of 21st Aug., 1860. 
The north one of which stood close to the 
Peiho river, on a low peninsula about 3 
miles wide, and formed the apex of a 
triangle of mud (which was flooded at high 
tides, intersected by innumerable canals, 
from 10 to 30 feet wide, and interspersed 
with salt pits and hillocks), of which Peh- 
tang and Sinho form the base, The large 
fort stood on the river’s bank, at the head of 
areach, 4 mile below, and 1 mile from the 
mouth stood the lower north fort, which 
was of irregular trace, formed of two high 
cavaliers, well mounted with guns, joined 
by a curtain in front, the rear being pro- 
tected by a crenelated wall, about 20 feet 
high, also well defended with guns. The 
gate was shut and built up of the same 
materials as the fort itself, viz., mud and 
chopped straw well rammed together. Two 
ditches communicated with the river, and 
surrounded these forts, The upper south 
fort had no cavalier, but it was well 
mounted with guns. The whole of these 
were still, further, strengthened by five 


FORTS OF TAKU—KOTAL—KIANG-KIA-CHWANG—SINCHWANG. 


or six batteries of heavy guns, placed 
on the south bank of the river at Taki; 
all the houses were loopholed, and had 
guns mounted on the roofs, 

The river, which is about 14 mile below 
Tangkow, flows nearly due south, until it 
reaches the town of Taku, situated on the 
opposite bank, thence it runs to tke south- 
east, and falls into the sea. The passage 
up towards the forts was barred by almost 
innumerable obstacles, such as sharp-pointed 
iron stakes, with their points turned 
downwards into the stream. 

Thencontinuing our journey, we proceed 
to the South Bank; pass through an 
orchard, then along a large salt hill plain ; 
pass over a deep trench, 12 feet wide, to 
a village (2 miles), and proceed along the 
Great South Road; pass through market 
gardens, for 6 miles, admirably irrigated by 
small waterwheels, and well stocked with 
Swede turnips, French beans, crisp 
radishes, lettuces, yams, and numerous 
other vegetables ; trellised vines, loaded 
with delicious grapes, peaches, water- 
melons, apples and pears are seen for 
upwards of 6 miles, in full bearing, not- 
withstanding that the road is nothing 
better than a wide mud track, which in 
rainy weather is utterly impassable, but in 
the fine season the muddy road is hard and 
baked like brick. Along this route, the 
traveller will often meet the Chinese 
women, with their flat noses, linear eyes, 

- high cheek bones, broad upper faces, with 
a sweetness of expression about the face 
which prevents them from being termed 
downright ugly. Their jet black hair is 
combed into a turret at the top of the 
head, and there plastered with grease and 
pomatum. They are small in stature, 
with pretty hands, and diminutive feet, 
riding in wheelbarrows, fashioned after 
the model of an open jaunting car, and 
constructed in such a manner that the 
whole of the load is thrown on the wheel, 
which is about the height of the barrow, 
and exactly in its centre, ao that they carry, 
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thrice the load of ordinary barrows, besides 
which the weight is not then borne by 
the man, about 6 or 8 miles beyond is the 
town of 

KOTAL. 

Streets narrow, not being wider than 
8 feet, with the sewers choked up with 
offal (redolent with that faint and sickly 
odour so peculiar to all Chinese thorough- 
fares), coarse black pigs wallowing in the 
filthy mire, and dogs basking in the sun. 
They are lined with houses constructed of 
mud and straw, similar to those of Sinho 
and Tang-kow. Population numerous, and 
consisting of men taller than those of South 
China, who are in appearance fiat, flabby, 
unmuscular, generally eat up with cutane- 
ous disease (chiefly engendered by their 
filthy habits), and ringworm. The town 
stands on the bank of the river. 

Thence we proceed along an extensive 
plain, having one side covered with coarse 
paddy, and the other a complete swamp; 
and 4 miles beyond we reach the town of 


KIANG-KIA-CHWANG. 

Encamping ground near the large 
acacia tree at the entrance of the place, 
which shades a verdant spot, close to some 
water. Provisions obtainable, consisting 
of Indian corn, hay, sodden cakes, fruit, 
and poultry. 

Quitting this place we soon reach an 
extensive plain well covered with ripe 
millet, from 12 to 14 feet high, through 
which the traveller will have to ride for 
upwards of seven miles ; then a sharp turn 
brings us to the town of 

SINCHWANG. 

Streets almost overgrown with grass, 
and quite deserted. Continuing our route, 
we pass along market grounds ; and at the 
end of 31 miles from Sinho, after passing 
Kikko and Kish-tang-kon,and thenthrough 
a suburb, we reach the south gate ; thence 
proceed for } mile, and enter a gate lead- 
ing into another suburb, and 1 mile further 
brings us tothe town of 
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And into the street of “ Everlasting 
Prosperity.” Climate intensely hot; sun 
strokes frequent; thermometer in the 
shade, 98°, with hot winds in the day, 
but cold nights. Population, 300,000. 

Posirion.— It stands on the Grand 
Canal (of which it is the terminus), on the 
south bank of the Peiho, 38 miles from 
the Taku Forts and 68 from Pekin. It is 
the largest port on the coast north of 
Shanghai, The canal skirts it, and enters 
the Peiho outside the walls, and by it all 
the produce; and taxes were formerly 
brought until the irruption of the Yellow 
River broke it up, but they have never- 
theless reached this place by means of 
junks across the sea, and then up the 
Peibo. It is one of the most important 
cities in China, and the key of the capital. 

Encutsa Consur.—J. Mongan, Esq. 

The Gulf of Pecheli is narrow, the 
Peiho river difficult of navigation, the bar 
at its mouth inconvenient, and yet vessels 
drawing 11 feet of water can anchor off 
the town (Tien-tsin) at the mouth of the 
Grand Canal. 

APPEARANCE OF THE Town, — It is 
walled, of considerable extent, dirty, and 
filthy. The north suburb is even larger 
than the town itself, which is built along 
the Grand Canal and river, extending at 
right angles to it; and here are situated 
all the principal shops and warehouses, 
The streets are clean but unpaved, and 
lined with houses fitted up comfortably, 
some with glass windows, but built with- 
out plan or design, and generally having a 
suite of rooms here, a large, airy, lofty 
courtyard there, and in some of the inner 
courts a garden. Many of the mansions— 
for such they literally are—have been so 
constructed that several families may 
occupy one, and yet feel as private as if 
they inhabited separate dwellings. The 
verandahs of some are well filled with 
flowers and exotics, 
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The fashionable lounge is the street of 
“Everlasting Prosperity ;” and here the 
traveller cannot fail to have presented to 
him a most lively and faithful delineation 
of outdoor life in the interior of China, 
where the eel-pieand baked-potato commu- 
nity ply their calling, and off whose viands 
some of the Chinese workmen dine al fresco, 
while others partake of meat pies, the 
vendor of which keeps his paté hot by 
means of a small charcoal fire. The fish- 
monger plies his calling, crying his fish 
alive, oh! in shallow round wooden bowls, 
just covered with a few inches of water. 
The cookshop is redolent with the fumes 
of the national disb, viz., a stew com- 
pounded of chopped pork, onions, sea- 
weed, shrimps, and eggs, The amusements 
which meet the eye of the traveller are 
indeed numerous, but the lion is most 
undoubtedly the juggler. 

The Perfumer’s shop is well worth a 
visit, as it generally contains every requsite 
for a lady’s toilet, viz., pearl powder, rouge, 
hair-dyes, paints, perfumes, complexion 
lotions, and even Rowland’s macasgar oil ; 
entering it we find the perruquier‘engaged 
in shaving the head of a Chinese, combing 
and plaiting his tail (many of which are 
like the fronts of old English dames, false, 
easily obtainable at a dollar the half dozen), 
and extracting the wax from his ears. 

The Earthenware and Chinaman here 
also plies his trade with a miscellaneous 
stock of common English bottles, earthen- 
ware plates, sold at double their original 
retail cost, 

The Match-seller disposes of his superior 
congreves, the retail cost of which in 
England, is 3d., at 23d, per box. 

The Linendrapers’ shops are generally 
well supplied with almost every kind of 
Manchester goods, but especially blue baft 
(used for trousers and tunics), linen, cot- 
ton, and calico fabrics, red and blue 


Ruasian cloth, double width, thick and 
coarse, selling at 25s. per yard, and, 
although much in demand, it ia decidedly 
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a losing article, but is that universally 
used in barter for tea and silk. 

The Pawnbroker’s establishment must 
be inspected. It is an immense place, full 
of every description of goods imaginable, 
from a pocket handkerchief to the anchor 
of a large sized junk. Mode of business— 
Amount lent for 2} years, rate of interest 
12 per cent. per annum. 

The Ice house is large, deep, well 
drained, and contains blocks 24 feet thick. 

The Tea shop is generally well supplied 
with sundry large brass kettles, each 
having a spout ornamented with a brass but- 
terfly with extended wings, and has count- 
leas votaries, who sip the refreshing bever- 
ages and then pursue their usual calling. 

“ Conveyanczs.—Chairs carried by four 
bearers is the usual mode of locomotion 
in and about this place, and also for tra- 
velling to Pekin. 

Currency.—The Mexican dollar israted 
at 1,000 cash (5s.), as 200 cash equal 1s, 

Weicuts AnD Mzasunes.—The catty, 
by which everything is sold, is equal to 
1 lb, Avoirdupois, 

Provisions (Tariff of).— Meat, viz. 
Bullocks, 1st class, weighing 500 lbs,, 25 
dollars (£5) per head ; 2nd class, weigh- 
ing 400 lbs., 20 dollars (£4) per head ; 
3rd class, weighing 300 lbs., 15 dollars 
(£3) per head ; Sheep of all sizes, fat and 
full flavoured, 3 dollars (15s.) per head; 
beef retail, 3d. per lb.; mutton retail, 4d. 
per lb. Groceries.—Tea, 1s. 2d. per lb.; 
sugar, 4d, per lb. flour, 23d. per Ib, 
Vegetables—Onions, turnips, and pump- 
kins, 5 cash perlb. Poultry.—Fowls, 9d, 
each ; ducks, 1s. 9d. each, Fruit, &c.— 
Grapes, excellent, 3d. per lb. ; peaches, 
large size, 1d. each, the finest grown; 
water melons, 3d, each; Lotos, in shape 
like a small melon, full of stoneless kernels, 
sweet and agreeable to the palate. Ice 
(in blocks of 25 Ibs.) 6d. per block. 
Forage.—Hay, millet stalks, green grass, 
paddy, peas, beans, and Indian corn, both 
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cheap and plentiful. Fuel.—Coal, 4d, per 
lb; charcoal, 1d. per Ib. 

Excursion up tae Granp CanaL.— 
For upwards of 15 miles it is nothing better 
than a serpentining canalized river, 14 feet 
deepin the centre and 6 at the banks, which 
are thickly covered with upright and weep- 
ing willows. The tide rises and falls 
from 4 to 5 feet, and the vast body of 
water rushes down most impetuously from 
the W., which is somewhat checked by 
the force of the current, without changing 
its direction, owing to the breaking down 
of the sluices by the Yellow River. The 
traffic along it is enormous. At the tenth 
mile the appearance of the country under- 
goes a marked change, as fine topes of large 
trees present themselves, then an extensive 
wood plantation, consisting of large walnut, 
willow, locust, and gigantic pear trees. It 
flows through good alluvial soil during its 
entire course (650 miles). The junction 
of the Yun-ho was undoubtedly taken as 
the summit level, thence N. the trench 
was dug through to Lintsing to join the 
Yun-ho, and embankments were thrown 
up S. to the Yellow River. By means of 
its connection with the rivers which flow 
into it, an almost entire water communica- 
tion was completed across the country 
from Pekin to Canton, a distance of 2,600 
miles, and for centuries this noble canal 
formed the high road between the capital 
and the South and middle provinces ; the 
amount of damage it has sustained, and 
the repairs necessary to render the com- 
munication thoroughly effective, are at 
present unknown. The bed is in many 
places cut down from 40 to 70 feet. The 
sluices which kept the level were rudely 
constructed, and thick planks sliding in 
grooves of stove buttresses appear to have 
formed the only locks, 

Leaving this place we proceed through 
several villages scattered across a flat 
alluvial plain, well cultivated, with fine 
millet, 14 feet high, cross 7 bridges over 
wide canals, and at the end of 3 miles 
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proceed along the S. bank of the river, 
8 miles, and Pu-k’ai (Pookoo), 12 miles, 
and after two days’ journey we reach 
Yung-Tsun (Yang-tsin), (45 miles from 
Pekin.) 

Thence we proceed to Nan-tsai-tsun 
(Nan-tsin) 8 miles, then pass on to Hosiwu 
(Ho-see-wao, Hoo-si-woo). 

Thence the country becomes extremely 
beautiful, but the Nan-tsin is flat, with 
trees and hills in the distance. Then pass 
on to the picturesque town of Matou 
(Mat-ow), 10 miles. 

Thence we pass on to the miserable 
town of Chang-chia-wau; (Chan-kia-wav, 
Chang-kea-wau). 

Thence proceed along the canal to tke 
stone bridge of Pa-ti-chian (Pa-li-kao). 

Thence we proceed along a well-woodee 
and pretty country, bounded on the north 
and west by a superb mountain range, and 
at the end of six miles come in sight of 
the remains of an enormous earthwork, 
running along the whole east face of the 
city, and distant from it about 3 mile 
which is now broken up into a series 0. 
Jarge mounds, from any one of which a coup 
dail is obtained of Pekin, the Chinese 
capital, which lies in a low position, We 
then enter one of the nine gates of the 
imperial city of 
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The capital of the Chinese empire. Popu- 
Jation about 1,400,000, the poorer classes 
and middle ranks of which are extremely 
poverty-stricken. 

Convryances. — The mandarins or 
higher class are carried in sedan chairs, 
with curtains all round them, borne by four 
or six bearers. Carts are used by the 
middle and poorer classes, but the greater 
portion of the latter are pedestrians, 

Cuimatz.—The average annual range 
of the thermometer is 52° of Fahrenheit. 
July is the hottest month, when the ther- 
mometer is 82°, and January is the coldest, 
when it stands at 24°, 
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TriecraPa.—A direct Courier and 
Telegraphic communication is maintained 
between this place and St. Petersburgh in 
33 days. 

PostaL CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
Curna AND Rossta.—Letters and parcels 
from Kiakhta to Pekin, and vice versa, are 
to leave as follows :—Letters oncea month 
from either point ; parcels once every two 
months from Kiakhta for Pekin, and once 
every three months from Pekin to Kiakhta. 
See Indian Map. 

Twenty days are allowed for the trans- 
mission of letters; 40 days at the outside 
for parcels. 

Couriers to and from Irkutsk, via 
Mongolia and Kiakhta, in 16 days; and 
thence in 17 days to St. Petersburgh. 

AmsassaDons.—The Hon. Sir Fred. A. 
Bruce, K.C.B.; Secretary, T. F. Wade, 
Esq.,C.B. Russian, General Ignatieff. 

Livine is very dear, as all kinds of 
provisions have to be brought from a con- 
siderable distance. Coal and coal dust is 
carried on the backs of a noble breed of 
camels, 

Curggncy.—Much iron money is circu- 
lated here, owing to the great scarcity of 
copper, as the position of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang Valley prevents its transmission 
from the south-west. 

Tue Revenve, in times of prosperity, 
generally averages about 45,000,000 taels ; 
but in 1859 it only amounted to 8,000,000 
taels, 

Tue Canat is out of order, and com- 
munication up to this place for transit 
purposes has not been carried on for some 
time, which causes a scarcity of both corn 
and coin, both of which are usually con- 
veyed by it in large quantities, 

Tae Gates are nine in number, con- 
structed in the walls, some of which are 
in the form of & aquare, and others round. 
The principal ones are the An-ting, the 
Chaou-yang, or Eastern one, and the 
Se-che (north-west). 

Toe TEMPLE oF, THE EantH is 8 


PEKIN. 


building of vast extent, surrounded by 
lotty walls, with large enclosures, 

Tue Wauts.— The outer is distant 
about 130 yards from and runs parallel to 
the city ; then high walls and open spaces 
surround the inside of the imperial city, 
Pekin proper, and separate it entirely from 
the city itself. The wall which occupies 
the centre is high and handsome; the top 
is covered with yellow tiles, and inside 
stand the palaces of the imperial family 
(or, as the Chinese term it, the Interdicted 
City), in the actual centre, and surrounded 
by the same kind of wall. 

ATTRACTIONS :— 

The Public Buildings, viz.:—The Board 
of Ceremonies, situated 3} miles from the 
An-ting Gate, is an immense pile of edifices, 
and will ever be memorable as the place 
at which Prince Kung, regent of the 
Chinese empire, and uterine brother to 
the Emperor, signed the convention with 
the Earl of Elgin in 1860. 

The Board of Punishments (Hsing-poo, 
the Chinese Inquisition), situated in the 
south of the city, is a large edifice, memo- 
rable as the place where that indefatigable 
and valued public servant Sir Harry 
Parkes, was confined, 


The Board of Revenue, a large structure, | 


in a most ruinous state, 
Civil Office, War, gc. 
Tae ImpertaL Parace of Tsu-kin- 
Tching, has a circumference of two miles, is 
surrounded with crenelated walls, built of | 
brick and covered with yellow tiles. The 
palace stands in the centre of a large court 
yard, surrounded with colonnades, and is 
furnished in a superb style. One of the 
finest structures about it is the third gate- 
way, called Touan-Men; then the two 
temples of Tai-Miao, in which are kept the 
tablets of the Mantchou and Chetsu Than 
dynasties; then, after that, the magnificent 
Tai-ho-Tian (Great Union) saloon, where 
the emperor receives the principal man- 
darins of the kingdom and the foreign 
ambassadors. Also, the Abode of Hea- 


The Boards of 
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venly Calmness (the emperor’s private 
apartment), which is the noblest, richest, 
and most luxuriously furnished in the 
whole palace. The prisons, pagodas, 
triumphal arches, barracks, cathedral, Rus- 
sian embassy, Russian Ecclesiastical Col- 
lege (in the archives of which are de- 
posited two copies of the new and most 
advantageous treaty concluded in 1860 
between Russia and China), palace of the 
Prince of I, so large a structure, that ever 
in its outhouses full 3,000 men can easily 
be quartered. In another quarter of the 
imperial grounds, called Honang-Tching, 
stands the beautiful temple of Fo, with 
gilded bronze statue (60 feet high) of that 
god, with 100 arms. The Temple of Soung- 
tehou-Szu, in which resides the Chief 
Legate of the Lama (three high priests 
also reside within the city), is a noble pile 
of building. The Thibetan printing es- 
tablishment, the Theatres, erected by 
Kian-Loung ; the five artificial mountains, 
the highest of which, named King-Chan, 
is celebrated as having been the spot. 
where Hoai-Tsoung, the last Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, after having killed bis 
daughter, hung himself on a tree, to pre- 
vent himself from falling into the hands of 
the rebel, Li-tsu-Tching; besides, several 
Tribunals, Temples, Palaces, and a few 
private show rooms belonging to the Em- 
peror’s tradesmen and merchants. In 
another part stands a palace, surrounded 
by a wide canal, which is croased by a sin- 
gularly constructed, yet beautiful, strong 
black jasper bridge, and built in the shape 
of adragon, the feet of which form the 
piles and the body the arches. In the Chi- 
nese town stands the superb Temple, called 

Taian Taan (“ Temple of Heaven,”) 
the finest both as regards its ornaments 
and construction in the whole empire, and 
thither the Emperor repairs annually, on 
the day of the winter solstice, to offer up 
a sacrifice to the God. A portion of this 
temple, the Tcat-Koune (called “the 
Penitential, Retreat,”) is appropriated to 
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the use of the Emperor during the three 
fasting days, which he keeps preparatory 
to offering up his sacrifice. The Chief Hall, 
circular in shape, is supposed to represent 
the heavens, and is ornamented with 22 
columns, painted sky-blue, and most richly 
covered with gold. Its roof consists of 
three lofty rows of porcelain tiles, each 
respectively painted blue, yellow, and 
green. A band of no less: than 6500 
musicians is attached tothe choir of this 
temple, and reside therein. The Temple 
of Agriculture stands at a short distance 
fromit, and the Emperor repairs to it 
annually in the spring, to guide the handle 
of a plough along a furrow, which is con- 
sidered as a holy and political custom. 


’ Tue Tempies oF TiwANG MIAE AND 
ConFu-Tzex, In the former are kept the 
tablets of the most illustrious emperors, 
from Fou-Hi to the dynasty of Tsing. Italso 
contains a figure of Fou-Hi, with a large 
bump on both sides of his head, his pen in 
his hand, and his sacred tablets before him ; 
beside him is the statue of the Chinese 
divinity, a most grotesque looking god, 
with griffin’s feet, bird’s bill, extended 
wings, placed in the centre of a small wheel 
of kettle drums, by which he is surrounded, 
and his drumstick upheld, as if in the act 
of striking them. The latter contains the 
Imperial College. Bloody sacrifices and 
homages are constantly offered to that 
sage annually, in the name of the whole 
empire. The Hall, situated at the bottom 
of the court-yard,contains close to the sides 
of his tablets, those of Meng-Tzée, and 
two or three other learned men of the 
second rank, besides those of 97 other 
wise men, who rank in the third order. 


The Tribunal of the Chinese History, 
a kind of University, in which are col- 
lected the archives of the empire, and the 
royal family educated. 

The Imperial College and Imperial 
Observatory, erected in 1279, was rettored 
under Father Verbiest, when he held the 
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office of president fof the tribunal of 
mathematics. 

The Public Printing Establishment, the 
Medical College, the Foundling, Vaccina- 
tion Institution, Public Schools, Cabinet 
of Natural History, and the Imperial 
Library, which is stated by Abel Remusat 
to contain no less than 300,000 volumes. 


THE CITY ROUTE. 

Passing through the north portion of 
the city, we pass anumber of large, but 
dilapidated public edifices, then down the 
west side, by one of the broad streets that 
run north and south, we approach towards 
the Chinese (or south) city, oblong in 
form, stretching between 4 or 5 miles from 
east to west, while from south to north it 
is about 1} mile wide, which is separated 
by a lofty wall from the Tartar (or north) 
city, which is nearly 34 miles square, and 
resting on the centre of the southern city, 
and both forming a T shaped figure, with 
a disproportionately stout perpendicular. 
North of all this stands a large earthwork, 
the north outline of which is exactly 
parallel to the north wall of the city, and 
1 mile distant from it. From its extremi- 
ties fall the east and west faces of the 
enclosure, aligning themselves with the 
east and west walls of the city. Its figure 
then forms three parallelograms, rising 
above each other, viz., the earthwork and 
the north and south cities, In the centre 
of the north city stands an inner walled 
and gated city, guardea by men at arms, 
Approaching the city from the north, the 
walls are upwards of 60 feet high, and in 
good condition, having lofty buildings 
overtopping the gates, which have an im- 
posing appearance. The streets are gene- 
rally crowded, and a good stroke of business 
is daily carried on. Turning to the left, 
along the south of the city, the streets 
(which on a dry day send upa cloud of dust, 
in fact, a perfect Australian-like dust storm, 
that almost blinds a European as he passes 
along, and on a wet one is knee deep 
in mud)~ become narrow and winding, 
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have a raised road in the middle, on which 
two carts can easily drive abreast, and. on 
either side of it is a lower one about the 
same breadth, are lined with squalid-look- 
ing one-storeyed houses, whose exteriors are 
painted,and many well-arranged shops,with 
painted signs and streaming pennants, The 
greatest trade is carried on in the south 
city, which is traversed from north to 
south by a few broad streets (the enormous 
width of which makes the well-carved 
wooden-fronted houses look mean and 
small, several of which are richly gilded), 
at right angles, to one or two crossing it 
from the east to the west gate. Close by 
stand nearly half-a-dozen ruinous looking 
public edifices ; then we pass the Board of 
Punishment, and close by stands the Rus- 
sian embassy. Thence we proceed along 
a broad street, extending from the centre 
of the imperial city on the south, to the 
central gate of the Chinese city. Then 
we enter a large square, in front of the 
gate leading into the Imperial palace, on 
the east side of which stands the great 
Boards of Office of the empire. The first 
is that of the Board of Ceremonies, a 
superb structure, with fine halls and noble 
spacious court-yards. The second is the 
Board of Revenue, in a most wretched 
plight ; the Boards of Civil Office, War, 
&e., &e, 

Populous as are the capitals of most of 
the European countries, the traveller will 
not fail to be rather astonished at the din 
and hubbub of this vast and curious city, 
in which the ground floor of most of the 
houses consist of shops, each having mats 
hanging out before them, ornamented with 
either red, green, blue, or white pennants, 
so as to attract the attention of the passers 
by, and each mat having a sign thereon, 
on which is written not only the name of 
the shopkeeper, but his commercial gene- 
alogy, his puff, and the nemes of those 
artielea, which he most especially recom- 
mends to purchasers, placed beside a list 
of his wares, so that in fact, the general 
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appearance of the streets closely resembles 
a harbour covered with vessels, with 
hoisted ensigns; besides, much amusement 
is constantly derived from the innumerable 
number of portable shops and itinerant 
vendors of all kinds of commodities, that 
are constantly perambulating about the 
livelong day. Barbers, cobblers, black- 
smiths, all ply their respective avocations 
al fresco. The stalls are covered with tea, 
fruits, cooked rice, and numerous comes- 
tibles, so that, notwithstanding the im- 
mense width of some of the principal 
thoroughfares, the pedestrians find consi- 
derable difficulty in elbowing their way, 
which is considerably impeded by the 
numbers of the soldiery, Tartar officers, 
mandarins of all ranks, wearing different 
coloured buttons, policemen, &c., all of 
whom are accompanied by servants carry- 
ing Chinese umbrellas over their heads, 
flags, painted lanterns, and other insignia 
of their various offices. Occasionally we 
meet a funeral procession, followed by a 
long train of mourners, then a marriage 
ceremony, accompanied by a number of 
musicians, and a complete phalanx of 
merry attendants, both of which are seen 
at almost every angle of a street, certainly 
a most extraordinary scene, as thus both 
joy and mourning, the two great contrasts 
of human life, are brought face to face. 
Then long files of noble camels, just arriv- 
ed from Tartary, loaded with coal, num- 
berless carts, and wheelbarrows, the latter 
full of vegetables and other agricultural 
produce, all coming in from the country. 
This immense concourse of people moving 
along, crying aloud, hopping, laughing 
most vociferously, disputing in angry and 
vehement tones, calling out their com- 
modities ; barbers sharpening their razors, 
flourishing their curling tongs, &c., almost 
deafens the traveller's ears, whilst the 
novelty of the scene highly amuses him. 
Then the numerous groups of females add 
an interest to the mélange. Those of the 
Chinese race-are seen occasionally walk- 
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ing, or rather hobbling along, while the 
Tartar dames ride on horseback, wearing 
Jong silken robes, reaching down to their 
heels, and are easily distinguished by the 
length of their feet, which form a curious 
contrast to the dumpy and diminutive ones 
of the Chinese, both of whom wear the 
same kind of coiffure, their hair being 
worn off the forehead, 4 I’ Imperatrice, 
with their faces rouged and powdered, but 
the Tartar women carry off the palm of 
beauty, The police, as a body, are ex- 
tremely well regulated ; they are placed 
at each corner of the streets, and not un- 
frequently completely line the long streets, 
and have their emissaries scattered among 
the crowd in all directions. Independent 
of which there is a secret, or detective 
body, who watch over the interests 
of the shopkeepers. The head of every 
tenth house is obliged to watch over 
the safety of his immediate neighbourhood, 
and, if any disturbance takes place in any 
of the ten houses under his charge, he is 
compelled to go and inform the patrol of 
such, and to insist upon their interference. 
At night watchmen patrol the city, who 
do not cry out the hour, but blow a kind 
of bamboo pipe, the sound of which is 
extremely shrill and mournful. 
CurrosiT1Es. — The transport boats, 
junks, war pinnace, duck boats, and the 
manner in which the ducks catch the fish, 
country carts, large sedan chairs, pagodas, 
bridges, the gods, costumes of the man- 
darins, soldiery, and peasantry, triumphal 
arches, the great walls, fortresses, ship- 
launching, wind wheelbarrows, with sails 
attached to them, the implements of tor- 
ture, viz. the cangue (called in Chinese 
teha), which consists of two pieces of 
wood having a half-circular hole in the 
middle, into which the neck of the culprit 
is placed, where itis held tightly by the two 
pieces, and sealed by the mandarin, and to 
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hands are placed through the other holes 
made in the angles of the machine. It gene- 
rally weighs from 60 to 200 lbs., according 
to the severity of the sentence. The judge 
directs in what manner it is to be worn, 
and how long it is to remain on the cul- 
prit’s shoulders, which averages one,” two, 
and even as long as three months. The 
police daily take out their victims for a 
promenade, thus harnessed, conduct them 
through the most public thoroughfares, and 
often chain them to the gates of the city, 
when they are relieved by being allowed to 
rest the weight of the tcha against the wall 
or tree, and when the culprit has rested he 
is then forced on with strokes of a for- 
midable whip, and as he goes along he 
cries aloud for pity; sometimes, almost 
famished with hunger and dying of thirst, 
he is relieved by the passers-by thrusting 
handfuls of boiled rice into his mouth, or 
else a few piastres are given to him, which 
at once hushes his heart-rending lamenta- 
tions. 
Tue Curistian Courcues, which were, 
in the 
6th cent., established by O-lo-Peu (during 
the reign of the celebrated Em- 
peror Tau-Tsoung), supposed to 
have been a Syrian by birth, and 
professing the Nestorian doctrines. 
Ile was allowed to erect a church 
(the first ever constructed in this 
kingdom), and had attached to it 
about 20 priests. His tenets were 
translated into Chinese, and the 
Emperor himself became a con- 
vert; at the same time adding, 
“ that all religions were good, ac- 
cording to the times and places at 
which they were promulgated.” 
In the 
8th cent. it was abolished, and the whole 
mission were either driven into 
exile or else put to death. In the 


the joint is affixed a paper, on which is 
written the sentence, which the officer is 
bound to see executed, and the culprit’s 


13th cent. a number of Greek Christians 
arrived here with the army of 
Gengis Khan, and when Chi-Tsou 
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(Koblai-Khan) founded the city of 
Pekin, he granted the Catholic 
monks a piece of ground for the 
site of a church within the walls 
of the city. Several of the de- 
scendants of the Nestorians who 
accompanied O-lo-Peu continued 
at this period to preach their 
doctrines secretly. Jean de 
Monte-Corvino, a member of 
the religious order of the Minor 
Brothers,succeeded,notwithstand- 
ing the strong opposition of the 
Greek Christians, in establishing 
a Roman Catholic Church, with 
a set of bells, which were allowed 
to be rung to summon the 
-devout to prayers. Alone he 
baptized no less than 6,000 Chi- 
nese, and although he most strenu- 
ously and frequently applied to 
the Pope for aid in the persever- 
ance of his mission, it was not 
until 11 years had elapsed that a 
Franciscan, named Arnold, of 
Cologne, joined him, when Pope 
Clement V. created it an Archi- 
episcopal See, and sent out Andrea 
de Perouse and several other mis- 
sionaries. In the 


16th cent. the celebrated Jesuit, Francois 


Xavier, reached the frontiers, but 
died at San-chian; after whom 
followed Father Valignan, Roger 
Pasio, and the learned Matthew 
Ricci, of Ancona, who may justly 
be cunsidered as the founder of 
the Roman Catholic mission to 
China, who published a work at 
Pekin, entitled “On the Divine 
Law,” which became extremely 
popular among the Chinese, and 
| then he obtained permission to 
settle himself, with his colleagues, 
at Tchao-King-Fou; and, after a 
great deal of trouble, at the be- 
ginning of the 


17th cent. he entered Pekin, dressed like 


a Chinese, where he was favourably 
received by the Emperor, who 
graciously received his presents, 
and was particularly struck witha 
clock and a repeating watch ; both 
at that period were quite unknown 
in China, At his death Father 
Adam Schall took his place as 
chief of the mission, and during 
the reign of the first Tartar prince, 
Chun-Tchi, he was appointed 
First Director of the Office of 
Celestial Affairs, with the title of 
Master ofthe Crafty Doctrines, and 
enjoyed the private confidence of 
the Emperor, who was accustomed 
to talk familiarly with him in his 
office, and partake of fruits in 
his garden. During this century 
no leas than 100,000 Chinese 
were baptized; but during the 
minority of Kang-Hi, he was 
most cruelly persecuted — tor- 
tured several times, and at length 
perished from exhaustion and suf- 
fering. He was succeeded by 
Father Verbiest ; and towards the 
close of this century, i.e. in 1669, 
the French mission, consisting ot 
M.M. Colbert and Pdre-la-Chaise, 
arrived in China, who, by their 
knowledge as geographers, philo- 
sophers, naturalists, physicians, 
astronomers, and mathematicians, 
tendered themselves extremely 
useful to the Chinese by the esta- 
blishment of scientYfic institu- 
tions. They were followed by the 
Jesuits Tachaad, Fontaney, Le- 
comte, Noel, Bouvet, Fouquet, 
Visdelon, Cibot, Parennin, Gre- 
billon, Amyot, Regis, and espe- 
cially Prémare and Gaubil (who 
translated the Collection of King, 
one of the most ancient works in 
the Chinese literature), both of 
whose learned works in the 
Chinese language, as also those 
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of Fathers Ricci and Verbiest, are 
considered as the finest works in 
that language. Unfortunately the 
fathers and Jesuits carried on a 
religious war among themselves. 
18th cent. On the accession? of You- 
Tching (the son of Kang-Hi), they 
were either imprisoned, tortured, 
put to violent deaths, or banished 
out of the kingdom; only a few 
learned men being then allowed to 
remain, but they were prohibited 
from preaching. However, Father 
Atteret, of the Society of Jesus, 
employed as printer to the Em- 
peror of China, states in his 
letter to M. D’Assant, dated 
Nov., 1746, that there were at 
that period three churches and 
22 Jesuits (10 French, and 12 
Portuguese, Italians, and Ger- 
mans), 7 of whom were employed 
in the Emperor's service, the other 
15 being missionaries, who took 
charge of the mission established 
in Pekin and 50 leagues around 
it, wherein they made apostolic 
visitations. Besides these there 
were five Chinese priests, who 
visited houses and places which | 
Europeans could not safely enter. 
In the provinces there were about 
40 missionaries, who merely ex- 
ercised their religious functions 
clandestinely ; but the mandarins 
did not heed their private exer- 
tions, but expelled them if they 
made a public profession of their 
doctrines. a 
ArtRactions rn THE Vicrnrty.—The 
village of Yuen-mung-yen, is approached 
by a road paved with granite flags, after 
which a handsome bridge was passed, 
then the road was bordered on the left 
by a row of stately trees, and having 
on the right a large square containing a 


fine row of noble houses, the residences 
of the principal mandarins ; facing it was | 
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the entrance to the Emperors Palace, 
which was closed by a very strong gate, 
with barriers‘ on the right and left. 
It stood in about 60,000 acres, and 
was most righteously destroyed by the 
Allies in 1860, The luxury and 
splendour of its interior was without 
parallel; the rooms were completely 
filled with gold, silver, and bronze 
gods of gigantic dimensions (one of which, 
a Buddha, was 70 feet high), and some 
were stored with bales of the finest 
silk fabrics, The sum of £32,000 was 
found in solid ingots of gold and silver, 
which gave each private in the allied 
forces prize money to the amount of 
about £3 5s. (80 francs). The entire 
body of the French officers made a present 
to the Emperor, Empress, and Prince 
Imperial of France, of the whole of the 
most valuable articles which they carried 
off from the palace. A superb green jade 
baton, of great value, mounted with gold, 
was selected by Lord Elgin asa present to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria; and asimilar 
one was likewise sent to his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon. 

Here were preserved the tablets of the 
dynasty, on the safety of which the 
Chinese thought that the existence of the 
present reigning family depended; here 
the Emperor held his concerts, evening 
parties, private theatricals, mixed familiarly 
with his guests, and this was the scene of 
all the intrigues and gaieties of the Celes- 
tial Court, and was held in great reverence 
by the Chinese people, from its being the 
constant residence of the Emperor, and 
immense sums were annually expended on 
its maintenance, 

It is estimated by the Chinese that the 
destruction of the palaces, devastation of 
the superb grounds, and amount of property 
looted, amounts to nearly three millions 
of pounds sterling. 


Historica, REMINISCENCES :— 
13th century. This city was"founded b 
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Koblai-Khan, the Chi-Tsou of the 
Chinese. 

Catholic monks allowed to reside 
within its walls. 

Marco Polo arrived here. 

A few Mussulman Arabs reached 
it, and unsuccessfully attempted 
to propagate their religion. 

O-lo-Peu took up his residence 
here towards the end of theabove 
century. 

14th century. Jean de Monte Corvino es- 
tablished a Roman Catholic 
Church here, and was followed by 
several other Priests and Mis- 
sionaries. 

1521. Thomas Perez, by order of the Por- 
tuguese Admiral, Fernandez Perez 
d’Andrada, endeavoured to reach 
this place, but was imprisoned at 
Canton. 

1552. The Jesuit, Francis Xavier, reached 
the frontiers, but died at San- 


Chian. 
1583. The Fathers, Valignan, Pasio, 
Matthew Ricci (the original 


founder of the Chinese Mission) 
arrived here, but died in 1610, 
when Father Schall became the 
head of the Missionaries stationed 
here, and in 1669 he perished from 
the effects of wearing the cangue 
(tcha), to which he had been 
condemned, 

1656. The Dutch embassy obtained an 
audience of the Emperor here on 
the 17th July, and in 

1667, they sent another embassy, which 
was also well received. 

1690. The French Mission, under Col- 


bert and Father La Chaise, 
arrived here, 
1693. The Russian Government sent an 


Embassy, and in 
1719, Peter the Great despatched another, 
which left Moscow on the 9th 
September, but did not reach this 
| Place until December 18tb, 1720, 
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. when it was received with great 
splendour. 

1721. The Pope sent a Nuncio, who was 
well received. 

1723-24, The Christian missionaries were 
prohibited from exercising their 
calling. 

1753. The Portuguese also sent an Em- 
bassy, but without producing any 
beneficial political results, 

1792. The British Government sent Lord 
Macartney as ambassador, who ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Peiho in 
August, 1793, and then proceeded 
in a Chinese yacht to this place. 

1794. Another Dutch embassy arrived 
here. 

1814. Lord Amherst was despatched by 
the British Government, but on ar- 
riving here he declined to prostrate 
himself before the Emperor, was 
refused an audience, and returned. 

Passing over previous transactions of a 
subsequent date, in which the Chinese 
showed their usual cunning and faithless- 
ness, we come to that of the 8th of Oct., 

1856, when the lorcha Arrow was boarded 

by aChinese force, and the remonstrances 

of Mr. Consul Parkes were treated with 
derision by Commissioner Yeh. Failing 
to obtain redress, the squadron under 

Admiral Sir M. Seymour proceeded to 

attack and capture the forts round Canton, 

on 24th Oct. On the 29th the walls were 
breached, and Yeh’s Palace taken. The 

Barracouta destroyed 75 Chinese war 

junks, on the 6th Nov., anda blockade was 

formally declared. On the 8th Jan., 

1858, Yeh was made prisoner, and the war 

ceased. He was degraded by the Emperor, 

and on the 22nd March was brought 
round to Calcutta, where he died. He 
confessed to have beheaded 70,000 of his 
countrymen in the course of his govern- 
ment. On the 26th June following, the 
treaty of Tientsin was signed by Lord 

Elgin and the Imperial Commissioners. A 

testimonial of 2,000 guineas was after- 
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wards presented to Admiral Seymour, on 
his departure for home, by the merchants, 
in acknowledgment of his firm and decided 
conduct in dealing with Chinese officials, 
The Hor. F. Bruce having been appointed 
ambassador, the allied squadrons pro- 
veeded on the 17th July, 1859, with him 
and his French colleague, to the mouth of 
the Peiho, to procure the ratification of 
the treaty. Receiving no answer from 
Pekin, Admiral Hope resolved to force 


the passage on the 25th July ; but being | 


ignorant of the strength of the forts 
behind, he was defeated with the loss of 
three vessels and 464 killed and wounded, 
including the Admiral, It was on the 
occasion of this disaster that Commodore 
Tatnall, of the United States navy, offered 
‘his assistance to the English, with the 
remark, that “blood was thicker than 
water.” 

This repulse, while it greatly embol- 
dened the Chinese, only served to make 
the Allies more determined to enforce the 
treaty. On the 21st April, 1860, five 
days after they had taken Chusan, Lord 
Elgin left England on a second mission, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary. Joined at 
Paris, by Baron Gros, his French col- 
league, he proceeded overland to Suez, 
was wrecked in the Malabar, at Point de 
Galle, and after some delay, went on in 
another ship to China. On the 12th Aug., 
the allied forces moved out of Pehtang 
(page 237), and captured Tanghoo, with 
45 guns, Tbe Taku Forts were carried 
onthe 2lst August, with a loss of 400 
killed and wounded; and on the 26th 
they arrived at Tientsin (page 239), 
where the treaty was at length signed. 
On the 6th Sept., finding the Imperial 
Commissioners hesitate to sign a draft 
ofa convention proposed to them, Lord 
Elgin declined to hold further intercourse 
with them till he reached Tangchow. 
Here they assented to the terms proposed, 
but strongly opposed the Ambassador’s 
Aesire to advance to Pekin, While the 
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political negotiations were in progress, the 
Tarter general, Sango-ko-lin-sin, endea- 
voured to surround the allied troops at 
Ho-ko-Chuang, but was defeated, with the 
loss of 75 guns. Unfortunately, Captain 
Brabazon, Lieutenant Auderson, Mr. De 
Norman (Attaché to Lord Elgin) Mr. 
Bowlby (The Times correspondent), Mr. 
Parkes, Mr, Loch, Private Phipps, M. 
Lantrec, with four French soldiers, some 
Sikh soldiers (belonging to a regiment sent 
from India), and a trooper of Probyn’s 
Horse, relying on the protection of a flag 
of truce, were treacherously seized, and 
treated in the Chinese style, with great 
inhumanity, under which many of them 
sank, The most summary measures were 
determined upon by the Allies, On the 
6th Oct., the Emperor’s Summer Palace, 
outside Pekin, was taken and looted, and 
Pekin itself was threatened. Two days 
after Messrs. Parkes and Loch (now Lieut.- 
Governor of the Isle of Man), M. Lantrec, 
with the French soldiers and the trooper, 
were given up; and nine others on the 
12th; and on the 13th, only one hour 
before the period fixed for the surrender of 
Pekin, all the demands of the Allies were 
granted. They took possession of the 
outer and inner gates, and encamped on a 
part of the wall where it was 80 feet wide. 
The day following, the dead bodies of Mr. 
Bowlby, Mr. De Norman, Lieutenant 
Anderson, Private Phipps, and eight Sikhs, 
were brought in, and buried in the Russian 
Cemetery ; but that of Captain Brabazon 
was never recovered. An indemnity to 
the amount of £100,000 was exacted from 
the Chinese Government, for the benefit 
of the respective families of the victims, 
On the 18th the Summer Palace (page 
248), was destroyed, by way of exacting 
a retribution for their first instance of 
treachery, and the fact was proclaimed 
through the empire. Finally, on the 24th 
Oct., the treaty of Tientsin was ratified, 
and the convention of Pekin signed, by 
Prince Kung, the Regent, acting under 
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the Emprees and Empress Dowager. -By 
this convention, two perts on the Yangtse, 
above Chin-Kiang, have been opened for 
trade, as well as the port of Tientsin; 
Kowloon -was -eeded to England; and 
Chusan was evacuated. The indemnity 
to be paid was fixed at 8,000,000 taels. 
That exacted by the French amounted to 
60,000,000 francs; they stipulated also 
for the restoration of the churebes, &c. 
which belonged to her missionaries. The 
emigration of ‘Coolies was formally au- 
thorised. The allied forces returned from 
Pekin in November. A similar treaty 
was afterwards signed with Russia The 
ambassadors of the three Powers now 
reside permanently at Pekin, without the 
least molestation. 


SEA VOYAGE TO THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


(So called from Philip II. of Spain. 
Discovered in 1521 by Magelhaens). 


MANILLA. 

Population, 25,800. Lat., 14° 36” N. 
Long., 120° 58" E. Hores.—La Reina 
Isabella. Tariff—16s. to 24s. per diem, 
exclusive of all drinkables. 

Beitise Consut.—J. W. P. Farren, 
Esq.; Vice, W. H. Webb, Esq. 

The town is beautifully situated on 
the Pasig river, which issues from Lake 
Bahia, 10 miles distant, and flows east of 
the bay on the west coast, which is a 
circular basin of 30 miles in diameter and 
land locked, but very few of the houses 
are more than one storey high, on account 
of the prevalence of earthquakes. 

Conveyances.—Palanquing, horses (very 
good), Carriages, Boats, Canoes (Baucas). 

Srgamens.— Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessels, (Matia Menchaeatorre 
and Co., Agents), leave on the 9th and 
26th of every month, for Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Penang, Point de'Galle, Bom- 
bay, Aden, Mauritius, Suez, Alexandria, 
and Malta. 

The European mail is made up on the 

BR 
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8th and 25th of every month, and arrives 
there on the 14th and 29th of every month. 

PassPoRts.—See page 33. 

Cours.—Dollars, Spanish, 

Szasons, &c.—The rainy begins in Au- 
gust and ends in October. It is extremely 
healthy, hot, but subject to earthquakes, 
Seenery lovely and picturesque. 

REMARKABLE OBJECTS AND ATTRAC- 
T10Ns.—The Governor’s House, Public 
Offices, Churches, Landing Place, Shops 
(kept by Chinamen), Plaza (statue of 
Isabella II.), Billiard Rooms, Barber’s 
Shops, Fortifications, &c, The Lake— 
Los Banos—Island near Los Banos (fine 
shooting), Majajhay, Luisiana, Tananan, 
Volcano of Saul, Calamba, Hala Hala, 
Santa Cruz (waterfall and gorge, both 
magnificent), bamboo, plantain, cocoa-nut, 
palm, sugar, tobacco, and nipa plantations ; 
Indian Villages, Convents, Castle of St. 
Philip, Port Cavite, 20 miles 8. W. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Military bands (excel- 
lent), chiefly composed of half castes (Mes- 
tigas), Dancing Bauca parties on the water 
in canoes, The Abauer Los and Lanceros 
the favourite dances, 

Cosroms are exceedingly outré, pleas- 
ing, and curious, viz:—Women wear a 
pina camisa (shift), which is much thinner 
thap muslin, over which a saga (petticoat) 
of a bright plaid pattern, and then a tapis 
(a large kind of searf or skirt), always of 
a much brighter colour than their dress. 
Their beautiful hair is worn hanging down 
to their heels; in their deportment they 
possess a native aristocratic elegance un- 
equalled by any European lady of rank. 
They are addicted to smoking, chewing 
betel-nut, and expectorating, and when 
in the interior wear enormous large bamboo 
hats, and in the house very high wooden 
sandals, 

The men wear fine embroidered striped 
pina shirts outside their trowsers, and 
their dress generally consists of black hat, 
trowsers, and patent leather boots. They 
also doff a large .bauaboo hat .(Salacott) 
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with horse-hair hanging down, as the 
soldier’s cap. Ball costume is white 
jacket, vest, and trousers. 

They are extremely hospitable, and offer 
strangers cigars and betel-nut immediately 
on their entrance into their houses. The 
priests are bon-vivants, and no controver- 
sialists. The only religion exercised is that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but per- 
sons of all creeds are equally well received, 
although not allowed publicly to make any 
profession of their faith, The Govern- 
ment is administered by the Archbishop, 
who is the Viceroy. 

Propuctions.—Bread fruit, cotton, co- 
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coa, copper, gold, iron, sugar, tobacco, rice, 
cigars (in which a most lucrative trade is 
carried on). ‘The latter are sold here 
at 5 dollars per quintal ; 20,000 hands are 
regularly employed in their manufacture. 
They cost 4s. per 1,000, have a tax of 600 
per cent. laid on them in India, and sell at 
26s. per 1,000. The Cortados used in 
India cost 32s. per 1,000, are sold by the 
merchants at 64s. per 1,000, and yield an 
enormous revenue. 

This place is most unquestionably the 
sanatarium of Hong Kong, and thither 
all invalids should resort in July or 
August. 


JAPAN. 


The Empire of Japan consists of Japan Proper 
and some dependent islands divided from the 
meinland of Chinese Tartary by the Strait of Corea 
and the SeaofJapan. It lies between lat, 31° and 
45°, and long, 129° and 150° EB. 

Japan Proper compriaes four large ielands : Ist, 
Nipon, or Dai Nipou (Great Nipon), the principal 
‘and central island gives name to the whole group: 
it is 900 miles long, by 100 broad. 2nd, Kiusiu, 
200 miles by 80, at the 8.W. extremity of the 
group, facing the peninsula of Corea, and about 
700 miles east of Shanghai. It contains Nagasaki. 
The Loo Choo Islands, about 300 miles south, 
form a dependency. 3rd, Sitkohf, in the Sound 
of Snonuda, between Nipon and Kiusiu, opposite 
the bay of Osaco, one of the treaty ports: it is 
150 miles by 70 miles. 4, Yeso, to the north of 
Nipon, containing the port of Hakodati; about 
180 miles by 100 miles. Farther north, and 
divided from Yeso, by the strait of La Perouse, is 
the island of Tarakal or Saghalien, to part of 
which the Japanese lay claim. They occupy also 
the south half of the Kurile Islande. The total 
area is 150,000 to 160,000 square miles; that of 
Great Britain and Ircland being 122,500 square 
miles. 

Porutation.—Estimated at 25,000,000. They 
are evidently of Mongol origin, like the Chinese, 
and profess the Sinto religion. 

The coast is in general rocky and difficult of 
access, and broken up by many shallow though 
Pictaresque inlets, Japan has never been well 
eurveyed; but a beginning was made in 1861, by 
Lopt. Capella, of the Dutch navy. 


Its surface is hilly, and in some parts mountain. 
ous, and has evidently been upheaved by volcanic 
action, The pass in the Hakomi range, on the 
road from Yeddo to Fusiyama, is 6,250 feet high, 
near a fine lake. Fusiyama, the highest peak in 
Japan, is abont 80 miles from Yeddo, from whence 
it is visible high in the oloude. Captain S. 
Osborne says he eaw it at sea, 110 miles distant. 
It forms a perfect cone, 14,177 feet above the sea 
level ; its bare summit being covered with snow 
(except in July and Auguet), and with scoris, 
the remaing of former eruptions. The last of 
these took place in 1707, when the ashes were 
blown as far as Yeddo. The crater at the top is 
1,100 yards long, 600 yards wide, and 360 deep, 
It stands in lat. 35°, long. 138°, near Omio, from 

which it takes eight hours to olimbit. Huts are 
erected here and there as stations for the con- 
venience of pilgrims, who come from all parts to 
ascend this fine mountain. According to Japanese 
authors it first appeared in 285 B.c. 

Earthquakes are common in Japan. That of 
let August, 1783, lasted 12 days, destroyed 27 
towns, and was felt over a distance of 30 leagues. 

At Simoda, on 23rd December, 1854, the Russian 
frigate Diana, lying at her anchor, was spun 
round 43 times in balf.an-hour, and left nearly a 
wreck on the beach, and the harbour rendered 
uselese. Repeated waves overwhelmed the town, 
leaving only 16 houses out of 1,000 standing. 
Violent storms and typhoons occur in the rainy 


season in July and August. In the north, at 
Hakodati, the winter is severe, with heavy falls of 
snow. It breaks up (the southern islands with 
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storm and rain,in February. The hills are mostly 
of sandetone, but cultivated to their very summits, 
Sand everywhere prevails in the soil; the rivers 
are obstructed by it down to the sea. 

The soil generally, is a rich, black, cotton earth, 
without a stone, every acre of which is carefully 
manured and cultivated by manual labour. There 
are no fences.- Large, popalous towns, in the 
neighbourhood of the Daimios' seats, with temples 
and national warm and cold baths, are found al) 
over the couutry. 

Propvucts.—Rice, the staple food of all classes, 
sown in May and gathered in November. Boiled 
rice serves for bread. Potatoes, beans, peas, in 
great variety. From the daideu bean soy is made. 
‘Wheat, maize, millet, tarnips and other vege- 
tables. Tobacco grown largely, being smoked by 
men and women. Ginger and pepper for home 
consumption. There isno pasture, the land being 
too valuable to admit of it. Evergreens are 80 
common that the country looks cheerful all the 
year round, Timber is plentiful, and includes 
many trees which woold thrivein England. Among 
them are the evergreen oak, with its rich dark 
Jeaf; various pines, 50 to 100 feet high. Japan 
ie especially rich in coniferous trees, the com. 
monest being the Cryptomeria Japonica, or cedar 
£0 to 100 feet high; the Rhus vernicifera, 
ish tree, the sap of which yields the well- 
known Japan lacquer; the Brossonetia papyri- 
fera, or paper tree, the bark being everywhere 
used for that purpose; the Abies Alcoquiana, a 
fine tall tree discovered halfway up Fusiyama, 
and named after the Envoy, Sir R. Alcock. Other 
trees here are the Planera acuminata, an excel- 
lent Japan elm; and the well-known hardy 
Aucube Japonica. The tree-fern is 8 beautiful 
plant. Pine groves are also common in the 
Loochoo Islands. 

Most common fruits are grown in Japan, in. 
cluding the pear, peach, plum, orange, melon. 
Orchards and gardens are everywhere seen in and 
round the towns. The people are good gardeners 
and amateur florists. Like the Chinese, they 
excel in the art of dwarfing trees of all kinds. 
They are especially fond of the apple blossom. 

Excellent macadamised roads traverse every 
part of the island, especially the Tocado, or im- 
perial road, which runs through the chief towns 
for the use of the Daimios and others. The post 
ie kept up by rannere. 

Cattle and horses are rather rare, Horses are 
mounted on the off side, contrary to our custom. 
‘The stork is a common bird in the towns. Wild 
fowl are in great plenty, but are not allowed to 
be shot within 30 miles of the Tyooon's palace, at 
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Yeddo. The red-faced monkey is the only species 
found here, 

Mivenat Propucts.—Lead, near Hacodati, in 
the northern island, mixed with an alloy of silver ; 
copper, at Oracas. Coal, near Nagasaki, but not 
much worked. Gold and zinc are said to be 
plentiful. There are sulphur baths at Urisino 
and Takeiwa, near the coal mines. The saline 
baths at Atami, near the coast, are spread over a 
considerable area, and boil up with an explosion 
of steam, six or eight times a da: 

Manuracrorgs. —Beantifal silk and crape 
fabrics; enamel vases; paper, of which 77 differ- 
ent kinds are made, not from rags, but the bark 
of trees; it sells at four quarto sheets the far- 
thing. Good cabinet work and inlaid woods. 
Lacquer goods, tables, chaire, cups, &c. Basket- 
work; porcelain, some thin as an egg shell, The 
tudiments of many arts and sciences have been 
learnt from the Dutch. 

Foop.—The ordinary food of all classes is rice 
and fish, with cake, sweets, fruits, vegetables. 
For drink—tea, saki (made from rice, like the 
Chinese Samehu), and spirits distilled from the 
grape. 

Butter and milk are unknown luxuries. Eggs 
are used instead of milk. For meat, the foreigner 
must put up with pork and tough fowls, or pre. 
served provisions. No beef or mutton isto be 
had. Rice serves for bread. 

Veuic.es.—The norimon, or palanquin; a 
heavy piece of woodwork, carried by four men, 
The cango is a lighter thing, of wickerwork, car- 
tied by two men. Traders’ cars, containing 
goode, are dragged about to customers. Bullock 
cars are seen in the country. 

Boats are made of unpainted wood, timber 
being cheap. The Japanese junks are small, 
drawing little water, on account of the shallow- 
ness of their harbours.. They seldom exceed 
150 tons burden. Their number is large, and a 
Great coasting trade is carried on.. 


Frae.—A red sun, or globe, on a white field. 


LanouaGe.—The spoken language is com 
tively easy and soft. The Japanese oanser nonnd 
r; but say, “ velly good,” for “very good.” The 
written language is complicated ; it consists of a 
hieroglyphic system, adopted from the Chinese 
eight centuries ago, and of a phonetic system of 47 
symbole in two alphabets besides, all mixed 
together, sometimes, in a bewildering way. They 
write in columns, from top to bottom, beginning 
at the last page and going from right to left. 
Chinese is in common use over the shops, &c.; 
and learners of Japanese are recommended by Sir 


R, Alcock, to begin with the Chinese, as a fc: 
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dation. A grammar bas been pablished by Alcock, 
and a dictionary by Pfitzmayer; Gutslaff has 
publiabed the Gospel of St. John in Japanese. 

Mawners ann Customs.— They rest, not by 
sitting, bat by squatting on their heels or toes. 
Clean paper mete, stuffed with etraw and edged 
with ailk,ere used for sleeping on, with a emall 
paper pillow, aboat six inches high, for the head. 
Their houses consistof a ground floor, open to the 
street, and a top storey. The men tattoo them. 
selves with figures of dragons, lions, tigers, &c., 
and dress in sober black or dark blue. The 
women dress in gayer colours. They use pattens 
six inches high, or sandals fixed to the great toe. 
When married, they varnish their teeth with black, 
and dye their lips a deep red. ‘They also pick 
out their eyebrows, and stain their necks with rice 
flowers. The Japanese, though dishonest and 
tricky as traders, where they have an opportunity, 
soon learn the advantage of bearing a good 
character, and of conducting themselves acoord- 
ingly. 

On the whole, the Japanese way of life ie simple. 
They call themselves a race of poor fishermen, 
who have risen to greatness by temperance and 
fragality, which they still profess their desire to 
cultivate, 

Japan is, unquestionably, a beautiful country, 
but there are some drawbacks. “ Here,” says Sir 
R. Alcock,“ the flowers have no scent; tho birds 
no song; the fruit and vegetables no flavoui 
But to balance these serious disadvantages, it is 
added, the women wear no crinoline, the hous 
breed no bugs, and the country is destitute of 
lawyers, 

GovgRNMENT.—Japan is a jealous, feudal aris- 
tooracy, styled Daimios (or princes), who hold the 
land, and keep a large number of retainers and 
men-avarms. They number about 300, divided 
into six or seven classes, about 60 being in the 
first class; while their revenues, valued in kokons 
of rice, about 138, 10d. each, range from £770,000 to 
£6,400, The Prince of Satsuma owns the Leochoo 
Telands. 


From the first three great families the actual 
sovereign, or Tycoon, residing at Yeddo, is chosen, 
in case of failure of heire. This dynasty was 
founded by Gongin Sama, in the 17th century; 
and bears the same relation to the Mikado, or 
titular sqvereign, that the late Peishwa in India 
did to the Rajah of Sattara. 

This Mikado, or Dairi (i.e. the Great One), is 
also the spiritual sovereign, descended, it is said, 
in a long, unbroken line, through males and 
females, from Simmoo, the founder, in the year 

», B.C. He lives: at Mineo, the stronghold of 
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temple worship. As Sazerain, his sanction is 
requisite to give validity to the acts of the Tycoon, 
the de facto emperor; but while he reigns the 
other governs, the real power being in the hands 
ofthe Tyooon, or his advisers, with whom political 
negotiations are carried on, and the late treaties 
with foreign powers were concluded. This double 
form has been in existence since 1585, if not since 
the time of Yoritorno, in the 12th century. The 
ports of government are in the hands of a Kokushi, 
or great council of the more ancient Daimios, and 
a Gorogio, or exeoutive council of five Daimios of 
modern rank, All officials here ran in couples, 
like the government; one to speak, the other to 
observe; and the spy system flourishes through- 
out, everybody in authority belng carefully 
watched. Yet, though in public they are liars 
and hypocrites, they are said to be frank and hos- 
pitable to foreigners, in private. Death is the 
penalty of most offences. Disgraced politicians 
are got rid of by the “ Hara-wo-kiru,” or Belly Cut, 
self-inflicted; not the Happy Despatob, as it has 
been called. 

The Daimios are obliged to reside six monthe in 
the year at Yeddo, where they live in immense 
moated houses, close to the Tycoon's palace. 
Here their wives and children are kept as hostages 
all the year round, Some of these houses are a 
quarter of a mile long, in order to accommodate a 
crowd of 5,000 or 10,000 retainers, who move about 
armed with bows and two swords, and known by 
armorial bearings on their dresses. - The latest 
accounts state that the Daimios are to be released 
from this Jaty of living at the capital part of the 
year—a measure which will help to withdraw 
from it 200,000 or 300,000 of the most turbulent 
part of its population. 


Samourai, or Yaconnins, are persons of the rank 
of gentlemen, entitled to carry two swords, Which 
are kept as sharp as a razor. 


TEaDE.—Since the opening of the ports, in 
1858, the exports amount to upwards of one 
million sterling ; chiefly tea, of great delicacy, 
softness, and flavour; silk, realising 4s. per lb. 
above the Chinese; oil, mother of pearl, gall nuts, 
bees’ wax, &o. The governing olasses are opposed 
to foreigners ; but the people in general are ready 
to trade. 

Currency.—Silver itziboos, weighed against 
Spanish dollars, about three to the dollar, (or 
1 0z.); or Is. 6d. each. Payments are made 
through government officials, and 5 or 6 per cent. 
charged for commission. Gold cobangs circulate, 
about 3} to the £1, or nearly 63, each ; 35 cobangs 
equal £10. > 
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l copper cash = x; of a farthing, 
100 cash = 1 tempo = 1 penny. 

Paper notes for very small sums ere in: cirou- 
lation, worth from. 30 copper cash (100 = 1d.) to 
500 cagh, and upwards. 

The currency is unsettled and fivoteattug; from 
the arbitrary interférence of the government, 


Weicuts anp Mzasungi 


1 pieul of rice = 190 Ibe. 
1 its.go (the smallest grain measure) = }1b. 
1 teoobo = 6 feet square = 36 aquare feet. 
1 r6or li = 4,90) yards = 9§ miles. 
The revenues of the Daimios are reckoned in 
kokons of rice, each about 100 lbs, weight, or 
about 13s, 10d. value, 


A room is usually estimated by the number of 
paper mats, on which they sleep. Thus, they 
speak of “a room of twelve mate,” the ordinary 
size of the mat being 6 feet by 3. 

The succession of Tycoons, latterly,is as follows: 
—Minamotto Jejoshi, after a reign of 17 years, 
was killed, and succeeded by his son, Minamotto 
Jesado, @ minor, who died of epilepsy in 1858, at 
the time of Lord Elgin’s visit. He is succeeded 
by another minor, of the house of Kiusia. 

Tkomono-no-Kami, the Gotairo, or hereditary 
Regent, was murdered in 1860, and no fresh 
Regent has been appointed. 

Historica, Events :— 


1278, Marco Polo, at Pekin, hears of a great island 
in the Yellow Sea, called Jippun, and 
which he styles Zipangu, or Cipahgo. 

1542-5, Japan first made known: by three Portu- 
guese; who were driven on the coast by 
stress of weather, A treaty was concluded 
by which a ship was allowed to carry on an 
annual trade. 

1549; Hansiro, a converted Japanese, flies to Goa, 
and persuades Francis Xavier to head a 
Jesuit mission to his native country. It 
is received with kindness; Christianity 
spreade; fifty churches, hospitals,convents, 
and schools are built; and intermarriages 
are made, 

1585. Tako-Sama succeeds as Keboe; or Tycoon. 

1687, A Japanese embassy: is sent to Pope Gre- 
gory XIII., and visits: Portugal and Spain. 
The same year, an edict of Kubosama 
banishes the missionaries, and orders the 
churches to be razed, and. schoola, &0., to 
be suppressed. 

1597, The number of converts estimated at 400,000. 
Twenty-three priests were crucified, and 
canonieed in 1860, 
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1600, Will. Adams, a Kentish: man, acting as pilot 
to a Datoh East India ship, ie thrown on 
the coast, at Bungo, near Osaca, He dies 
at Fitando, in 1619, 

1613, A treaty concluded with James L ; and an 
English factory settled at Firando, but it 
turns out to be unprofitable. 

1637-40. Extermination of the Christian converts 
at Sichabara, their last setilement, near 
Nagasaki; about 30,000 massacred. An 
edict issued thet no native is to leave his 
country on pain of death. The only foreign 
settlement allowed was the Datch, at 
Decima or Nagasaki. 

1854. Japan reopened to the moderns by the visit 
of Commodore Perry, of the United States; 
and of Admiral Stirling, in a British man- 
of-war; at his suggestion a steamer is 
presented to the Emperor. 

1857. The Russians and Dutch. conclude treaties, 
opening trade at Nagasaki, Simoda, aud 
Bakodadi. 

1858. Treaties concluded by the United States; 
and by Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, on the 
part of England and France—the former 
signed 26th August. 

1859, 6th July. Sir R. Alcock lands as Her Ma- 
jesty's Envoy at Yeddo. 

1860. Japanese Embassy visits the United States. 

Count Eulenberg concludes a Prussian 
treaty. 

6th Jaly, English Legation attacked, and 
Messrs: Oliphant and Morrison wounded. 

In Sept., H. M. 8, Camills leaves Hakodadi 
for Yeddo, and is no more heard of after- 
wards. She is supposed to have foundered 
in the typhoon of 9th September. 

1861, 15th Jan. Mr. Henskin, the Amerioan secre- 
tary, murdered. The foreign ministers 
retire to Kanagawa. 

1862, The Japaneso. Embassy. visits England. 
France, Holland, Prussia, and Portugal, to 
obtain a postponement of certain claims 
in the treaty providing for an early opening 
of Osace and other: ports. They were 
brought over in an English.ship, and takes 
back in'a French one. 

Other: Romish martyrs: canonised by: Pio 
Nono.: 

July, while Lient,Col. Neale was left Chargé 
d' Affaires, the Legation wasiattacked by 
bravoes, and « corporel killed. : 

A subsoquent atteck was:made at Yokabams 
on a party-riding: in the constry, by the 
followers; of the Prince: of Sateums, an. 
Mr. Bichardeon- was killed. 
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YEDDO, or Jeddo, 


the seat of the Tycoon, or Emperor de facto, and 
of the British Legation, stands on the east side 
of Nipon, the principal island, in about 37° N. 
It was first opened to the English by a treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Elgin, in 1858 ; agreeably to which 
Sir R. Alcock (formerly consul at Shanghai), took 
up his residence here as Her Majesty's Envoy, in 
June 1852, 

The Harbonr, or Bay of Yeddo(a name signi- 
fying “ Biver Door,” in Japanese), is an inlet, 
twenty miles long, perfectly sheltered from the 
Pacifio, ite entrance being blocked up by islands, 
from which it shoals, like most Japanese barbours, 
fo gradually that at the distance of five miles from 
the city there is not 20 feet of water, and boats 
touch ground at the distance of one mile. About 
two miles from the city are low granite batteries 
built in the stream, and mounted with guns of 
light calibre, 12 to 18 pounders. There is an 
anchorage outside these, in three fathoms water. 
This shallowness of the harbour contributes 
greatly to the security of Yeddo, in case of a naval 
attack. The port to Yeddo is, in fact, at Kanagawa, 
16 miles down the bay, near its entrance, on the 
high road, called the Tocado. Here the consular 
establishment is placed, At Yokahama, opposite, 
is the settlement for the foreign merchants, with 
agranite pier and quay. The peak of Fusiyama, 
70 to 80 miles distant, is visible. 

Yeddo occupies the sides and valleys of several 
sloping hills; the highest being Atango-yama, 
1,200 feet above the bay, of which it commands 
the best view. Itis surmounted by the palace of 
the Tycoon and the official residences attached to 
it, encircled by a treble moat, and by the resi- 
dences of the Daimios or feudal chiefs. As all 
houses in Japan are of wood, and only one storey 
high (on account of the frequency of earthquakes), 
these residences are more remarkable for the 
extent of surface they cover than for any other 
quality. They are meant to accommodate the han. 
dreds and thousands of feudal retainers. 

The Tycoon's cemetery is near the palace. 

In thie quarter stands the Britieh residency, 
seated in part of the temple of Tozengee, one of 
the largest and best in Yeddo, about 1,000 fect 
above the sea. Here the resident's life was 
attempted by hired bravoes, on the night of 5th 
July, 1860, and Mr. Oliphant, Seoretary, and Mr. 
Morrison, Consul, severely wounded. Yeddo, 
with its population of between one and two 
millions, straggles over a space 20 miles in circuit, 
intersected by many canals, and as much country 
88 town, from the number of parks, gardens, and 

‘hards it contains, Besutifal rides through 
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valleys and shady lanes, among English-looking 
hedgerows, evergreens, and pine trees, are to be 
found in almost et partof it. Fires, however, 
are so common, that the whole city, it ig said, is 
rebuilt every seven years, There are shops of 
all kinds—for books, bronzes, copperware, lacquer 
goods, pawnbrokers, old iron, basket-work, prints, 
old clothes, inlaid wood, paper, and even golden 
life pills. Shops of the same trade frequently 
stand together. The streets are closed up by gates, 
which oan be shut in cases of disturbance. 

There are numerous tea-houses and gardens, in 
the suburbs and eleewhere, where you may take 
tea and drink saki,ifinclined. Drankennessis com- 
mon, and at such time the Samourai, or persons of 
the rank of gentlemen, entitled to ewords—which 
are as sbarp as razors—are somewhat dangerous 
to foreigners, and even their own countrymen, 

In the most populous part of the city is the 
Nipon Ras, or great central bridge across the 
river Okawa, whence all the roads are measured. 
Hereabouts also is the largest and most celebrated 
temple in the country, the Temple of Asaza or 
Quanonas, so called after the god Quan.won, with 
the 36 arme and 100 hands. Two white horses are 
kept for the god's exclusive use. Temples are 
common enongh everywhere. 

Publio baths are plentifal and cheap—so cheap 
thet everyone uses them. Men and women bathe 
together, undressed, without thinking there is 
anything immodest in the custom. 

Sinagawa is a suburb of Yeddo, About 70 
miles south of the bay is Volcano Island. From 
Yeddo to Hakodadi is 200 Re, or 650 miles; to 
Nagasaki 350 Re, or 875 miles. 

Atthe end of the third year from the treaty, 
its annaal trade was valued at one and a quarter 
million sterling,and the number of ships enter- 
ing the port was 126, See Sir Rutherford 
Aleock’s Capital of the Tycoon, from which this 
account of Japan is chiefly condensed; avd Capt. 
Sherard Oshorne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
Both writers give lively descriptions of the novel 
sights exhibited in this populous city. 


NAGASAKI, or Nangasaki, 
(The g being sounded ng), 


At the south end of Japan, is one of the treaty 
ports, opened in 1858. Before that date it was 
accessible only to the Dutch, who for two centu- 
ries were restricted to a small settlement at 
Decima, below the native city. It is about ten 
days’ steam from Hong Kong, to which, from 
the beauty of the climate, it would serve admir. 
ably as 8 savitarium.’ The harbour looks like « 
picturesque fiord of Norway, especially that of 
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Christiania; being landlocked, and surrounded 
by wooded hills covered with pine, palm, bamboo, 
and pomegranate trees, 

Fish are plentifal and various, but heef is 
‘scarce; oxen being kept only for the plough, and 
not for food, by this vegetarian 

The thermometer ranges from 62° to 80° 
in June, and there is hardly any winter. Por. 
celain, lacquered ware, and silk, figure among the 
Products. 

To show the ingenuity of the people, Sir R. 
Aloock states, that an extensive steam factory has 
been established here entirely by themselves, 
assisted only by drawings made by Capt. Kattan. 
dyok, of tbe Datch navy. It includes a complete 
blacksmith’s shop, with a Nasmith’s hammer at 
work, a lathe factory, and other departments; and 
from this establishment a steam-engine was turned 
out before a foreign one had been seen. 

Coal is procared from the mines, near the 
Takeiwa sulphur baths, and may be shipped here. 
Its trade is considerable. 

Nagasaki is about 875 miles from Yeddo. 

Consuts, &c.—English, Geo. 8. Morrison, Esq.; 
Dr. Mybargh, interpreter; Dutch Commissioner 
and head of the factory, M. Donker Curtius. 
Until lately the only foreign language known to 
the Japanese was Dutch, which they spoke in the 
style of two centuries ago. Daring the war with 
Napoleon, when Holland, the mother country, was 
incorporated with France, and Japan was shut out 
fcom the visits of English men-of-war, the old 
Dutch flag continued to fly here, which was the 
only spot which managed to preserve its loyalty 
to the House of Orange. 


HAKODADI or Hakodato 


1s one of the treaty ports, in the Island of Yeso, 
600 miles north of Jeddo, with a population of 
6,000, It stands on a fine landlocked bay, and 
is backed by mountains, like Hongkong, or 
Gibraltar. There are some lead mines near it, 
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containing siver. Little or no trade is carried 
on here ; and no resident political agent bas been 


appointed. 
sis OSACA, 


The chief place for native trade in Japen, is = 
large and populous treaty port, the opening of 
which has been postponed for political reasons, at 
the request of the Japanese government. It ie 
only a few miles from Misco, the seat of the 
titular emperor; and is placed on thirteen rivers 
and canals, at the head of a bay in the Suonada 
Sea. Below it is another port, H1ogo, with a 
Population of 20,000. Osaca is a great manufac- 
turing town, in the neighbourhood of valuable 
copper mines, and is renowned among other 
things for its saki. 


MIACO, or Meaco, 
Contains half a million of inhabitants, with nume- 
rous temples, besides the palaces of the Micado 
say Tycoon. It manufactures are also consider- 
able, 
The Suonada Sea, which separates Kiusin and 
Sikopf from Nipon,is 250 miles in length, from 
Osaca to Simonoseki,a port and depét for Euro- 
pean imports on its west side, with a population 
of 10,000. This sea is stadded with islauds. 
Orrictats at Yeppo.—Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's Envoy, and Plenipo- 
tentiary; Lieut-Col. Edward St. John Neale, 
Secretary of Legation; R. Eusden, Eeq., 
Japanese Secretary; Dr. Jenkins, Medical 
Officer; R. Russell, Esq., ‘Vioe-Conenl. 

American Consus GenegpaL at Yeddo, — 
Harris, Esq. 

Kanacawa—Ch. A. Winchester, Esq., Consul. 

Haxopapi—Capt, F, R. H. Vyse, Consul; 
W. Willis, Esq., Surgeon. 

Nacasaxi.—G. 8. Morrison, Eeq,, Consul; Dr. 


Myburgh, Interpreter. 
Catzr oF THe Durca Factory, D. Cartius, 
Eaq. . 
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ROUTE No. 22. 


London to Aden, see Routes Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, described pages 57, 69, and 72. 

Sea Voyage (12 days), during which 
nothing interesting occurs, as dis 
seldom sighted, and few vessels seen until 
we approach 


MAURITIUS 
(Port Louis, the capital, on the East Coast). 


So called by the Dutch, in honour of 
Prince Maurice, who settled here in 1598. 
‘Taken by the English in 1810. Situated 
in the Indian Ocean, 400 miles east of 
Madagascar, 150 miles in circumference; 
20° 27' south lat., 57° 16’ east long. It 
has a population of 100,000, and an area 
of about 500,000 acres, Its productions 
are coffee, ebony, indigo, cattle, deer, 
goats, and sheep. Its fortifications are 
strong, harbour spacious, but, in the 
hurricane months, unable to shelter more 
than 8 ships, The thermometer averages 
about 77°. Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, 
K.C.B.; salary, £7,000. Colonial Secre- 
tary, Hon, F. Bedingfield; Bishop, Right 
Rev. Dr. Ryan; Chief Judge, Hon. C. 
F. Shand. 

PassPorTs.—See page 33. 

Horets.—British, Dutch, Royal, and 
several others. Tariff—4 to 5 dollars 
(19s. to 20s.) per diem for board and 
residence, all drinkables extra, 

Conveyances.—Horses, carriages, &c. 

Bankens.—The Oriental,, Bank Cor- 
poration. 

Cotrs.—Government accounts are kept 
in sterling money, but mercantile ac- 
counts in dollars and cents. 

1 Franc = 10d. 

1 Spanish Dollar, 4s. 4d. 


Wericuts— 
1001bs. French = 108lbs. English, 
. 15 Feet 


o» = 16 English, 
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Velte = 2 Gallons English. 


Consuts.—Danish, T. H. Mullens, Esq. 
Italian, H. T. Bell, Esq. Prussian, R. 
Stein, Esq. 

Newsraren.—The Overland Gazette. 


Climate healthy, although extremely hot 
during some portion of the year. 


The Anglo French, in connection with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
Steamer to Aden (Ireland, Fraser, and 
Co., Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
Agents), with the maile homeward, on 
the 6th of every month, and arrives from 
Aden with Overland Mail about the 23rd 
of ditto; also once monthly to and from 
London, via the Cape, Madras, and 
Calcutta. 


Sattine VessEts.— About once monthly 
from England, and frequently to and from 
all parts of the world. 


Remanks asouT THE Istaxp.—It is 
singularly picturesque, and is intersected 
by three chains of mountains about 1,800 
feet high, in which the best ebony in 
the world abounds. The well watered 
vallies produce large quantities of sugar. 
Not more than eight or nine vessels can be 
sheltered here during the hurricanemonths. 


Most Remarkaste Ossects.— The 
Government House, Custom House, Forti- 
fications, Hospital, Barracks, Theatres, 
Arsenal, Navy Yard, capable of re-fitting 
fleets; a dry dock has been erected 350 
feet long, 80 broad, and 22 deep, for the 
use of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s vessels, Government Stores, &c. 


In tHe Vicinity.—The Peter Botte 
Peak on the north side, Forests of Mahe- 
burg, Savanna, and Falcq, Sugar Planta- 
tions and Boiling Houses. 


* Hints.—Should the traveller have any 
time on his hands, a visit to one of the sugar 
plantations will afford him much interest 
and amusement, 
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Historical Remiwiscences:— 
159. Discovered by the Portuguese. 
The Dutch settled here soon after. 

1720. Tha French took it, and re-named it the Isle 
of France. . 

1810. The British captured it, and in 

1814 it was ceded to them. 

1816. A fire burned down 1,517 houses in Port 
Louis. 

1819. The island suffered great devastation, cansed 

by a terrific hurricane, 

BEUNION (Isle of Bourbon), 
Capital, St. Denis, situated on the north 
east coast; lat. 20° 52' south; long. 
55° 20’ east. Population, 50,000. Cir- 
cumference, 160 miles, length, 40 miles, 
breadth, 45 miles. Thermometer averages 
about 78°. Climate salubrious but very 
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hot. Harbour unsafe, but during the hur- 

ricane months the shipping can anchor in 

several good roadsteads close‘at hand. 

Hoters.—De |’Empereur ; tariff, 10 to 
12 francs per diem. 

Currency — Weights and measures the 
same as in France. 

ATTRACTIONS.— T be Governor's Palace, 
Palais de Justice, Barracks, Fortifications, 
Churches, Custom House, Arsenal, 
Theatres, &c. 

Passports. — See’ page 33. 

Historica REMINiscRnces:— 

1672. The French settled here, and built soma 
towns, and their Indiamen formerly pro- 
visioned here. 

1810. The british captured it, but soon afterwards 
restored it to the French, who still hold it. 
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ROUTE 98.—THE ISLAND OF JAVA—BATAVIA. 


ROUTES TO BATAVIA AND THE 
MAURITIUS. 
ROUTE No. 23, 
Lonpon 1o Sinearoge~-See Routes , , » 
and , pages oand 


SEA VOYAGE (3 DAYS) TO BATAVIA. 


Land is only occasionally lost sight of. 
The Island of Lingen is sighted and passed, 
and then the vessel proceeds through the 
passage between Sumatra and the Island of 
Banca, celebrated for its tin mines; after 
which we reach 


THE ISLAND OF JAVA, 
Situated between lat. 6° and 9° south ; long. 
105° and 114° east, to the south of Borneo, 
and separated at its west end from Sumatra 
by the Sunda Straits. It is 666 miles long, 
and from 36 to 135 miles broad ; has a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000, the lower orders of 
whom live in bamboo huts, plastered with 
clay and thatched with leaves; subsist on 
rice, vegetables, fish, and fowl, when able 
to obtain them. They are of a brown com- 
plexion, have black hair, which they smear 
with cocoa-nut oil, and the women twist it 
into a knot on the top of the head, and there 
fix it with gold or silver pins, and decorate 
it with perfumed flowers ; large cheeks, flat 
nose, small eyes and large eyebrows. All 
ranks and both sexes file and blacken their 
teeth. The men wear coarse drawers reach- 
ing down to the knees, with a cloth folded 
round the waist, descending like a short 
petticoat, but some have a jacket with short 
eleeves. The females wrap a cloth round 
theirloins, which reaches down to the ancles, 
and a body cloth is passed above the bosom, 
close, round the arms and descends to the 
waistband. A loose gown reaching below 
the hips, with long sleeves, buttoned at the 
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and a cloth round the waist, all of 
very fine materials. The mountains in the 
interior are from 5,000 to 7,000 feet high. 
It is divided into two districts, viz., Sunda, 
on the west, and Java on the east. It is 
governed by the Susuhwman (‘‘ Emperor”), 
who resides at Solo, and the Sultan, who 
lives at Matarem, both of whom adopt the 
European costume. Its productions are 
cotton, coffee, indigo, rice, sugar, salt, 
tobacco, &c. It abounds with buffaloes, 
tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, &c., and is 
well watered by the Kediri, Samarang, and 
Solo rivers. The seasons are thus divided, 
viz., May to November is serene, November 
to April, rainy, March, the sowing period, 
July (the sugar and rice ripen), and Septem- 
ber and October are the finest months. 
Historica ReMINIscENCES :— 


A.D. 

1740. The Dutch massacred 20,000 Chinese 
who had located themselves here. 

1811. The British captured it, and in 

1814, Restored it to the Dutch. 

1860. The Datch, after a deadly conflict with 
the Queen of the Island of Celebes, 
conquered her territory, which she 
has quitted, and her successor holds 
his office as a vassal of Holland, which 
has thus extinguished an insurrection. 
which at one time threatened to 
spread all over Netherlands India: 


t BATAVIA, 
CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

Population, 90,000; latitude, 6° south; 
longitude, 106° 52’ east ; area, 50,000 square 
miles. It stands on the Jamitra river, 
amidst swamps. It isa parallelogram, 4,200 
long, by 3,000 feet; the streets are inter- 
sected by canals, and interspersed with 
trees planted on each side, and cross each 
other at right angles. 


wrist, is also worn. The higher ranks wear 
a vest jacket with long sleeves, pantaloons, 


Horets.—Les Pays Bas. Tariff:—Board 
and residence, & florins per diem, wh’ 
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includes breakfast, dinner, tea, and a bed- 
room. All drinkables are extra. Claret, 3 
florins, pale ale, 14 fiorin, Seltzer water, 1 
florin, per bottle. 

BritisH Consut.—Alexander Fraser, Esq. 

Telegraph to Singapore. 

Passports.—See page 33. 

CoxveyaNnces.—No dawks or palanquins 
are used at this place. All travelling is done 
by posting, the roads being excellent. Post- 
horses, at the rate of 1} to 2 florins per paal 
(rather less than an English mile), which 
are supplied by government. No carriages 
are supplied, so that the traveller must pur- 
chase a carriage, or hire one ; rate, 5 florins 
per day. 

Dizicences. — To Buitenzog, about 25 
miles from Batavia, twice weekly, and vice 
versa. Fare, 12 florins. To Samarang and 
Solo, about 253 miles from Batavia. 


SAILING VESSELS. 

About 400 to 500 from Batavia to all parts 
but especially to Holland, to which the fares 
are—Ist class, 1,000 florins; 2nd class, 500 
florins, exclusive of drinkables. 

STEAMERS.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers arrive here, outward- 
bound with the Australian, English and 
Mauritius mails on the 11th, and sail for 
Mauritius and Australia on the 12th. The 
homeward-bound vessels leave on the 8th of 
every month. 

Peninsular and Oriental Company’sagents, 
Messrs. Maclaine, Watson, and Co. 

‘THERMOMETER. —In the shade, 70° to 
924° ; averages about 83° all the year round. 
In the sun it sometimes rises to 120° Fab- 
renheit. 

CuimatE.—There is no perceptible differ- 
ence in the temperature all the year. It is 
one perpetual summer, only varied by very 
heavy showers of rain, and thunder storms 
during the rainy season, 
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Monsoons.—The fair season sets in’ about 
the beginning of April, and continues to the 
middle or end of October. The rainy season 
begins in Detember, and is at its height in 
January and February. 

Co1ns.—The fiorin (guilder) is divided into 
cents., or 100 parts, represented by copper 
coinage called doits. 12 florins make £1 
sterling. Doubloons received at the Custom 
house at the rate of 100 Spanish dollars for 


260 florins. Sovereigns generally pass for 
12 florins. 
MOST REMARKABLE OBJECTS OF 


INTEREST. 


Harbour (good), Old and New Towns, 
Churches, Custom House, Fort, built of 
coal rock; Government House (Stadt 
House), Hospital, Ethnological Museum 
(rich in antiquities and objects of natural 
history), Concerts (once a month), Theatre 
(twice weekly), Opera (twice weekly), Fort 
(built of coral rock), Town Wall (built of 
dense lava from the volcanoes in the centre 
of Java), Mosques, Observatory, Canals, 
Canal Boats, Great Church, Lutheran and 
Portuguese Churches, Chinese Temple, 

nfirmary, Chamber of Orphans, &c. 


MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS IN 
THE VICINITY. 


The volcanoes (most of which can be 
ascended to the mouth of the crater). The 
Gedeh and Taukelasgniw are within a few 
days’ journey of Batavia. The Valley of - 
Death, about three quarters of a mile from 
the main road between Samarang and Soura+ 
baya; the Upas Tree, found in the eastern 
part of the Island of Java; the Mineral 
Springs, Waterfalls, Ruins of Hindoo Tem- 
ples, Government Establishment and Dry 
Dock at Oureest, an island seven miles from 
Batavia. The Citadel, situated at Ryrwyh, 


about 2} miles outside the town, is well 
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worth viewing. It is very strong, ad- 
mirably planned, capable of containing 4,000 
men, and is provided with an Artesian well. 
Horticultural Gardens and Governor’s 
Palace, at Buitenzog, are well worth a visit. 


THE RUINS OF MADJA PAHIT 


Are visible, at no great distance from the 
high road betwixt Madjo Verto and Wero- 
soto. These ruins indicate the bygone 
splendour of the place, and lie concealed in 
a dense grove of wood. The great figure 
represents Menak Djingo, king of Balanoj- 
bangan; the female figure represents the 
Queen Koesvenoe Kentjono Woengoen. All 
about lie scattered remains of blocks of ma- 
sonry, columns, altars, figures of gods and 
goddesses, and the entire scene is one of the 
most utter desolation. 


THE RUINS OF PAMBANAN TJANDE 
SEWOE, OR THOUSAND TEMPLES, 
Are situated betwixt Joyjakartao and So- 
crakarta (population, 100,000), about four 
leagues from the latter place, and are con- 
sidered as the most remarkable in Java. In 
the centre of an extensive plain, almost a 
square, rises a great temple about 60 feet in 
height. Annexed to its four sides are four 
smaller buildings that form an entrance to 
the principal one. The exterior is profusely 
ornamented with chiselled statues and bas 
relievos. In four or five rows round the 
chief temple there are about 200 smaller 
ones of similar architecture. The four lateral 
temples, and those that still remain entire, 
fford abundant proof of the magnificent rich 
chiselling bestowed upon them, as well as 
on all the others. There are eight colossal 
statues of seated figures, about 9 feet high, 
seated two by two at the four entrances. By 
a flight of steps the entrance is reached, and 
then passing along & narrow passage formed 
by massive walls, an open space ig gained, 
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which was formerly vaulted over, and where 
are still to be seen some niches in which 
statues were placed in days of yore. Pro- 
ceeding along another passage, as broad but 
not as deep, there is a lateral aperture on 
each side, opening on to a terrace which sur- 
rounds the whole of this immense building. 
The four lateral temples are exactly alike, 
except the eastern one, which has in the 
back wall a second flight of steps leading to 
the sanctum sanctorum of the principal tem- 
ple, the only remains of which is a dark 
vault about 20 feet square. The Merapi 
(the largest volcano in Java) rises in all its 
majestic azure brightness in the back ground. 


THE RUINS OF MOENDOET 


Are situated in the village of Deesa of Mo- 
endel, in the Residency of Kadoe, in central 
Java, to reach which it is necessary to pro 
ceed from Mageland, the capital of the Resi- 
dency of Kado, in a southerly direction, 
along a good broad road, through extensive 
rice fields (“‘sawahs’’), and masses of fruit 
trees, whose luxuriant foliage forms a com- 
plete shady avenue. On the right is seen 
the majestic Soembing; and on the left 
the awful Merapi, whose summit emits 
forth a continual cloud of smoke, As the 
village of Moendoet is approached the har- 
monious notes of the gamelon (a Javanese 
instrument) are heard. The village is situated 
in the district of Probollunggo, near the 
confluence of the Kali Elo and the Kali 
Progo, or rather, where the former falls into 
the latter ; and a little further up, on the 
left bank of the-Kali Elo, is a dark grey or 
brownish mass. From a distance it appears 
but a mere crag, or some volcanic forma- 
tion, having the appearance of truncated 
pyramids, about the height of 60 or 70 feet. 
It is, however, a large octagon building, 
formed of great square stones, distinguished 
by terraces and galleries witha high cornice, 
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which surround the entire edifice. Its walls 
are covered with niches, arabeeques, and 
carvings, which have escaped the scythe 
of Old Father Time. In 1834 these ruins, 
which had lain more than half concealed 
under volcanic ashes, were, through the 
untiring exertions of the resident, C. L. 
Hartman, Esq., cleared away from the sur- 
rounding sand and rubbish, which lies about 
in heaps. The hand of time bas most as- 
suredly committed more ravages on these 
monuments than theearthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, which but now seldom visit Java. 
The principal cause of their deeay arises 
from the luxuriant growth of vegetation 
(but particularly that of the fig trees, which 
strike their roots into every crevice, and 
continue to encroach and increase both in 
strength and size), which is continually ex- 
panding, crumbling basalt and trachyle 
into dust, and overthrowing temples and 
statues. The building is built of trachyle 
lava, cut into square blocks, but so beauti- 
fully adjusted that no cement was used in 
the erection of the edifice; in fact, such is 
the case with all the temples in Java. This 
lava consists principally of felspar, which 
is well known to be very subject to decay ; 
and yet this temple is one of the best pre- 
served in all Java, some of the statues in it 
being quite entire, and of much more colossal 
dimensions than those found in any of the 
other temples. The entrance, until lately, 
was blocked up by rubbish, and heaped up 
with volcanic ashes. Such may have tended 
much to its preservation. On the westward 
side is the entrance, on a high terrace, or 
gallery. The lower terrace is descended by 
a flight of fourteen stairs. The gallery is on 
a lower level than the surrounding country, 
and the moat, which surrounds the building, 
‘was caused by the considerably deep diggings 
which were made to clear the rubbish and 
voleanic ashes away. All researches as to 
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the period when the Merapi vomited forth 
the immense mass of ashes and sand which 
lie here have proved unsuccessful ; nor is it 
likely that any accurate information on this 
point will be obtained, unless some records 
exist at Kedakong (a village situated ats 
height of 5,270 feet on the north-west slope 
of Merkaboe). Beyond that village, and 
rather higher up, there stands a solitary 
house, which is considered by the Javanese 
asa holy place, and from the examination of 
which they always endeavour to avert the 
attention of all travellers. It is reported to 
have been inhabited by a solitary priest, 
who fied from Boro Bundo, and found a safe 
retreat in these mountainous recesses, when 
the Mahommedan creed was introduced into 
the island. An enterprising Dutch traveller, 
however, has visited that hermitage by 
stealth, and found therein eight or nine 
wooden chests filled with MSS. on Soutar 
leaves, having Kawi and Sanscrit characters 
traced thereon. An eleborate account of all 
these ruins may be found in the ‘‘ Tijds- 
chreftvoor Neerlandsch (sixth year, pages 
338 and 340; first year, pages 71 and 398).”” 
The most probable conjecture is, that this 
mass of ashes and sand was not ejected at one 
eruption, but by a courseof successive vomit- 
ings, as the easterly trade wind which 
predominates in high altitudes would blow 
over the ash and sand ejected from the 
Merapi to all the temples that lie west of 
the volcano. A gateway and narrow passege 
leads us to the interior, where is deseried 
acolossal statue, which is, however, scarcely 
visible, owing to the darkness of the place, 
light being admitted into it only through the 
entrance. The roof is formed of square 
projecting stones, placed closer and closet 
together as they approach the top, whic! 
presents the appearance of an inverted stair 
case. Immense numbers of bats resort to 
this place inthe day time, and may be set 
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on all sides from the projecting stones, In 
the centreis a colossal statue representing a 
male figure, whose gigantic proportions are 
highly imposing. It is about 14 feet high, 
formed of a single block of stone ; and as the 
entrance to the temple is narrow, and only 
8 feet high, it must have been brought there 
before the walls were raised. The expres- 
sion of the features has @ feminine softness. 
‘The face is oval, but broader at the lower 
part of the head, which is generally the case 
with all the antique Indian statues in Java. 
The head is uncovered, with an abundance 
of short curly locks. The impression of its 
brow is that of benevolence, and yet medita- 
tive. Its eyes are cast downwards. The 
position of the hands, as well as that of the 
fingers, whose tips come into contact, adds 
greatly to the expression of the countenance. 
The statue appears to represent a person in 
deep meditation, and seeking the solution of 
some significant problem. The two figures 
on either side of the statue give the idea of 
two followers of some great master, sunk in 
‘silent meditation at his word. They are 8 
feet high; their brows are adorned with 
treble diadems, and their shoulders, arms, 
and ears are decked with rings and other 
ornaments. The great statue betwixt the 
two smaller ones is, on the contrary, repre- 
sented without any ornament, and even 
naked. I am inclined to think that this 
group represents the Incarnation of Vishnu; 
that is to say, Buddha accompanied by two 
of his worshippers, to whom he is revealing 
the mysteries of his creed (which are most 
graphically and concisely explained in Dr. 
Putz’s Hand Book to Ancient History and 
Geography, page 27, edited by Dr. Arnold), 
and to which the other two are listening in 
silent admiration. 
At Batten is a poisoned valley, one mile in 
circuit, 30 feet deep, and of an oval shape ; the 


bottom of the soil is flat without vegetation, and 
8 
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very stony. Skeletons of all kinds of animals 
lay aboutin dreadful profusion, and when cast 
therein they never move their limbs after 
three or five minutes. 


KIRANEA 


Is one of the most singular volcanoes known. 
It is not a mountain, its crater being about 
1,000 feet below the level of the surrounding 
country. This depression is about 15 miles 
in diameter, there are two lakes of boiling 
Java in it, one } mile and the other 3 mile in 
diameter. It has 50 cones, some of which are 
continually vomiting forth lava, &c., which 
feed the molten sea around them, and re- 
semble immense waves of liquid fire, 


t SAMARANG, 


Lat. 6° 57'S., long. 110° 26' E.; distance, 
255 miles E. 8. E. of Batavia. It stands on 
the Samarang River. 

Steamers to and from Batavia twice 
weekly ; fares 125 florins. 

Britisn Consvut. 

Arrractioxs.—Church, Town Hall, Villas 
and Gardens. 


t SOURABAYA, 
In lat. 7 deg. 14m. south ; long. 112 m. 555, 
east ; population 26,000, situated within the 
narrow strait formed by the Islands of Java 
and Madura. Distance, 370 miles from Ba- 
tavia. Conveyances and Diligences to 
Batavia. 

Steamers to Singapore on the 13th, touch- 
ing at Rhio and Mintock,with the monthly 
mails. Fare, 40 dollars (exclusive of wines, 
&c.), or 175 florins. To Padang, Macassar, 
and the Moluccas, on arrival of the Overland 
Mail, and vice versa. To Samarang and 
Sourabaya, twice weekly. Fares: to Samare 
ang, 125 florins ; to Sourabaya, 200 florins. 

Mosr RemarKaste Ossects.—Fortifica- 


tions, arsenal, dockyards &cy 
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+t SURACARTA (Sola), 
Population, 100,000. Lat. 7° 34’ 8.; long. 
110° 53'E. Distances, 56 miles 8.8.E. of 

Samarang ; 390 E.N.E. of Batavia. 

Arrractioxs. — The large, broad, shaded 
avenues, with streets intersecting each other 
at right angles. Kratau (square), surrounded 
by a high wall and ditch, and mounted with 
heavy artillery. The Emperor of Java’s 
Palace, Villas surrounded with high walls, 
European Town, Fort, 800 yards from the 
Kratau, Dutch Resident’s House. 

DJOCJOCARTA. 
Population 100,000. Distance from Batavia, 
230 miles. The Palace of the Sultan 
(Javanese). 
MATAREM (Tugqukerta). 

Lat. 7° 62'S., long. 110° 23" E. ; distances, 
40 miles W. S. W. of Solo, 64 miles S. of 
Samarang. 

Arrractions.—Fortifications (good). The 
Sultan’s Palace, European Town, Fort, 
Dutch Resident’s House, Singular Palace, 
standing in the centre of a lake entered by 
a long subaqueous passage, of which no 
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traee is seen above the water than the tops 
of some detached turrets, with windows to 
light the vaults beneath. 


THE RUINS OF THE GREAT TEM- 
PLE OF BORO-BOUDO 

Are situated about 1} mile from the village 
of Brodjong-alang, opposite to Moendoet on 
the right bank of the Kali-Progo, where 
there is also a smaller temple. It appears 
clear, from the statues, as well as the carv- 
ings of these temples, that they were erected 
in honour of Bonddha (Jay. Boudo) whereas 
the others in Selogrijo-Perot, and Preuge- 
poes are as visibly dedicated to the worship 
of Siroa, and it may not inopportunely be 
asked, did the Brahmins and Buddhists live 
here together in peace at the same period ? 
Or did they take root here successively, and 
in that case which of the two preceded the 
other? There is also an unfinished statue of 
colossal dimensions in the vicinity of Tra- 
was-on-Penang. 

Domestic economy at Batavia is the same 
as in the Three Presidencies of India. 
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ROUTE 24. 


THE LONG SEA ROUTE, TO INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
via THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Should the traveller avail himself of 
Messrs. Green and. Wigram’s sailing 
vessels, and proceed via the long sea 
route, he will leave London and sail 
down the Thames, and thence from the 
Nore continue a sea voyage to Madeira 
(17 days). : 

The vessel after leaving the Nore pro- 
ceeds through the Gull Stream, passes in 
sight of Deal Castle, North and South 
Foreland (so called from the land jutting 
out), Light House erected at the latter 
place, Dungenness Light, situated on the 
Cape of that name, Beachy Head, Bem 
bridge Point, which is off the Isle o- 
‘Wight, proceeds along the south-westf 
coast of England, passing St. Catherine’s 
Point, thence along the coast of Dorset- 
shire, St. Aidan’s Head, within a few miles 
of Weymouth, reaches Portland Light, 
along the coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, Lizard’s Point, then sights Ushant 
Island, which is situated on the western 
point of Brittany, after which land is lost 
sight of for about five days; when Cape 
Finisterre (which derives its name from 
finis, “end,” and terre, “land,” and signi- 
fies land’s end) is neared, after which no 
land is visible for seven days, when Porto 
Santo is approached, and the vessel pro- 
ceeds on her course until she approach 
the principal roadstead of Madeira. 


MADEIRA. 


The land, when first seen, seems a huge 
black castle, rising directly out of the sea, 
We have been out six or seven days; dis- 
tance from Southampton, 1,280 miles, 
The steamer gracefully rounds the eastern 
point of land. The scene is now strik- 
ingly beautiful. As we approach Funchal, 
the white houses, the steeples and turrets 
shooting up from the flat-roofed houses, 


the appearance of the island and city at 
the base of the huge mountains, which 
are clothed in every variety of beauty and 
colour, the eye is carried gradually from 
the sea-shore to the summits of the green- 
topped rocks. The ravines and slopes are 
covered with profuseness of vegetation, 
and diversity of green, gliding off into 
brown and deeper shades, or brighter hues ; 
the neat little villas and cottages perched 
as it were on the points of rocks on the 
mountain sides, appear like fairy temples 
and elfin abodes. 

Madeira ensures almost every European 
comfort, together with every tropical 
luxury. Any degree of temperature may 
be enjoyed between the city and the Ice 
House. “The seasons are the youth, 
maturity, and old age of never-ending, 
still-beginning spring.” The myrtle, the 
geranium, the rose, and the violet grow 
on the right hand and on the left, in the 
boon of prodigality of primitive nature. 
The geranium is so common that the 
honey of the bees becomes like a jelly of 
that flower. Funchal is seated on the 
south of the island. The shores are 80 
rorky and precipitous that steamers do 
not anchor, but go close into land, to 
receive passengers, 


FUNCHAL. 


Population about },26,000; 1,900 feet 
above the sea. 

Lat., 32°38’ N., Long., 16° 56' E.; dis- 
tant from Southampton, 1882 miles; 
Lizard Point, 1164; Lisbon, 535 ; Gibral- 
tar, 625; Coast of Africa, 308; Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe, 260. 

Her Masgsty’s Consut.— David H. 
Erskine, Esq. 

Vicr-Consut.—G. H. Hayward,*Esq. 

Bartish Cuartain.—Rev. James J! 
Hewitt. ; 

Enetish Paysictans.—Dr, Lund and 
Dr. Brandt. fi 

Portucugse Puystcrans.— Dr. Pitta, 
Dr. Juvenal, and others. 
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Horets —Hollway’s (formerly Yates’s), 
in Entrada di Cidada, Ditto (above the 
town), Caminho do Meio, 


Boarpina Hovsss.— Charging abont 
£10. per month; all good. Miles’ Carmo 
Hotel, Carmo; Reid’s Quinta das Fonte ; 
Mrs. Freitas, Quinta da Hortas; Lus- 
combe’s, Rua da.Carreira; Neal’s, Rua do 
Pinheiro; Miss Wardrop’s (for ladies), 
Augustias, 

‘Where there is a family, it is better to 
rent a villa, or “quinta,” for the winter. 
These can be had, farnished, from £50 to 
£200, according to the accommodation 
required, 

Convryances.—African steam packet, 
from Liverpool direct, 24th of each month. 
Fare £20. Or, to Lisbon, by Brazil 
(royal mail) packet, from Southampton, 
9th of month, Fare to Lisbon, £10, 
From Lisbon to Madeira, by Lusitania 
packet, on 15th of month, Fare, about 
£6. Sailing packets have ceased to run, 

BooxsHLiER.—Sheffield’s, 

Coms.—Accounts are kept in Rees (an 
imaginary coin), 1000 of which = I milree. 

1000 Rees == 1 milree. 
Old Crusado = 400 Rees, 
480 Rees = New Crusado. 


100 ,, == Testoon, 
365 ,, = 1 Pataca, 
. 20 ,, =1 Vinten.” 


Gold Coin = 6400 Rees. 
Gold Crusado == 2s, 3d. 
2 Spanish dollars and sovereigns are also 


used. 
“Warns. 3 


~ 8 ounces = 1 marc, 


16 - x 2 marcs = 1 Ib. (arratel). 

352, =44, =22 Ibs, ,, = 
1 Arroba. 

1408 ,  — 176 marcs = 88 Ibs, (arra- 


__ tel) -=: 4 Arroba = 1 Quintal, 
1 Quintal = 100 Ibs, Avoirdupois, 
‘THERMOMETER,—A vel OFS it 
the winter, never below 60°", toe aa ae 
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Cumars. —Is most delightful; the 
scorching heat of summer amd the icy chill 
of winter are here quite unknown, for 
Spring and Autumn reign continually, and 
is highly recommended for invalids, who 
flock hither in great numbers, 

Remaggs apoot tan Istanp.— This 
Island, which is the principal of a group 
subject to the Portuguese, who discovered 
them in 1419, is 46 miles long, and 8 
broad, very mountainous, and has nume- 
rous warm springs. There are several 
mountain streams in the interior, which 
descend to water the vallies, forming 
beautiful cascades in their course. Many 
of the flowers that adorn the English green- 
houses grow (most beautifully) wild in the 
fields, and are indigenous to the place, 
The myrtle, rose, jessamine, honeysuckle, 
larkspur, fleur-de-lis, lupine, are seen 
springing up most luxuriantly. The finest 
wine in the world is produced from the 
vine which grows in this Island, and 
the sweetmeats, preserved and candied 
fruits here are moat delicious. The 
mountain scenery in the interior of the 
Island is truly picturesque and romantic, 
and the rich emerald appearance of the 
fertile vallies is beyond description. The 
variation of the compass here is 21° west ; 
the rise and fall of the tide 7 feet.. 

Mosr Remarxasuu Oxsacrs. — The 

ce of the bay, Old Castle, on 
a steep black rock called Loo Rock, 
3,900: feet above the level of the sea, the 
residence of the Ex-Empress of Brazil, 
Fortifications, Cathedral, the roof and 


‘beams of which are of cedar, our Lady 
‘of the Mountain, with its supposed miracu- 


lous i much venerated, English. 
Church, which is beautifully situated in 
the suburbs, Custom House, Barracks, 
Quaye, Governor’s Palace, Churches, Plaza, 
Santa Clara Convent, Franciscan Convent, 
with the walls and ceiling of a chamber 
covered with human skulls and thigh 
bones, reported to be the relics of holy 
men who have died here; Pontinha Column 
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on the beach, Sant Iago Fort, New Laza- 
retto (at the mouth of a fine gorge), Brazen 
Head, Cruz Point, Cemeteries, &c. Three 
Forts. The houses are built of freestone, 
with lattice shutters, and only a few have 
glass windows. The streets are dirty and 
narrow, with streams of water flowing 
through them, 

In tHe Vicintry.—The rides and ex- 
cursions up the mountains, which commence 
immediately above the beach, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful and interesting, and are 
enlivened by the picturesque Quintas 
(Villas) of the opulent merchants and resi- 
dents. 

Hints.—The traveller should take the 
precaution previous to going on shore to 
ascertain the exact time of the departure 
of the vessel, and then arrange so as to 
return on board about two hours before 
the period fixed for sailing. He should 
here provide himself with fruit and wine 
for his journey, both of which he will find 
truly acceptable during the continuance 
of his voyage, either outward or homeward. 

Sza Voyage (about 1) days)—From 
Madeira to St. Vincent, one of the Cape 
de Verde Islands. In all probability the 
Peak of Teneriffe (which is upwards of 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea) will 
be seen in the journey, should the weather 
be favourable, as it can be discerned froma 
considerable distance at sea. 


ST. VINCENT. 


(One of the Cape de Verde Islands), so 
called from a green plant, ssigosso, which 
grows in the sea near them, resembling 
the water cress, the fruit of which is not 
unlike the gooseberry; and which some- 
times lies so thick on the ocean as to 
impede vessels in their course. It is 
situated on the West Coast of Africa, 30 
miles in circumference, having good shelter 
on the N. W. side. Its productions are 
apples, gourds, oranges, wild pigs, wild 


goats, 
Lat. 17° 30’ N., Long. 25° 30’ W. 
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Population, 10,000. ‘ 

Baitise Consut.—T. Miller, Esq. 

Horers.—British, Donna Maria, &c. 
Tariff — 16s. to 20s. per diem (4 to 5 
milrees), exclusive of all drinkables. 

Conveyancks. — Donkeys and horses, 
1 pataca per diem. 

Boat Hine, {pence per diem. 

Sreamzrs.— The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company’s vessels leave for South- 
ampton on the 2nd, and touch here out- 
ward bound on the 24th of every month. 

Fares to Southampton, £38 10s, and 
£33; Lisbon, £25; Madeira, £14 ;;Teneriffe, 
£12; Pernambuco, £17; Bahia, £16 ; Rio 
Janeiro, £20; Monte Video, £32 ; Buenos 
Ayres, £32, exclusive of drinkables. 

Coins.—See Madeira, page 259. 

Werau7s.—See Madeira, page 263. 

Thermometer averages about 77° 9’. 

The climate is healthy, but the con- 
stant droughts which continue for 3 to 5 
years, to which these islands are subject, 
render it extremely hot when such 
occur. 

Rewapgs apour THE Istanps.—These 
islands, discovered by the Portuguese in 
1446, belong to Portugal, and are 
stated to have been known to the an- 
cients by the name of Gorgades, but 
re-discovered by Antoni Nolli, a Genoese, 
at which time they were almost unin- 
habited ; they now contain a population 
of 56,000, and lie about 400 miles west of 
the promontory of the samename. They 
are ten in number, viz., Brava, Bonavista, 
Fuego, Mayo, St. Antonio, St. Lucia, St. 
Nicholas, Sal, St. Jago, the largest and 
capital, and St. Vincent. They are often 
subject to great drought. In 1833, out of 
a population of 88,000, no less than 40,000 
were destroyed by famine. They are 
noted for the production of salt. The 
exports are chiefly leather, salt, and salted 
turtles. On one of them called Fogo is a 


voleano of which frequent tremendous 
eruptions take place. 
Most ReMABKABLE OssecTs.— Salt 
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‘Works, Governor’s Palace, Custom House, 
Barracks, Fort, Hospital, Churches, Fine 
Harbour, Fortifications, &c. 

Most RemMaRKaBLe OBJECT IN THE 
Grovur or IsLANDs CALLED THE CAPE DE 
Verpes.—The continual burning volcano 
in Fogo. 

Iiuts.—There are a great many wild 
goats on the north-western part of the 
island, which will afford travellers, who 
happen to be detained here, some excellent 
sport. No other amusements of any kind 
are to be met with, and in time of drought, 
scarcely any fresh provisions of any kind 
can be procured, 

Sea Voraces (about 11 days) from St. 
Vincent to Ascension Island. No land is 
sighted during this portion of the voyage, 
but the weather becomes intensely warm 
as the western coast of Africa is approached, 
and the traveller should avoid sleeping on 
deck, or exposing himself in any way to 
the heavy dews which fall at night, or to 
the scorching rays of the burning sun in 
the day, unless protected by an awning or 
covered umbrella. The tropical moonlight 
now becomes beautiful in the extreme. 


ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 
In the South Atlantic Ocean, 600 miles 
NN. W. of St. Helena, 10 miles long and 6 
broad. Population, 2,000. Lat. 8° 8' S. 
Long. 14° 28’ W. 

SatLine Vessets to India, China, the 
Cape, and African Settlements, touch 
here occasionally. 

Horets.—The British, Emperor, &c. 
Tariff—10s. to 15s. per diem, exclusive of 
all drinkables. 

ConveyaNncgs.—Mules and horses. 

Cotns.—English money is current. 

Weicuts. — English weights 
measures are used. 

Thermometer < averages between 77° 
and 80° 

Climate is 
healthy. 

RemaRKs agour THE Istanp.— It 

eight miles long and six broad, of 


and 


extremely hot and yet 
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volcanic formation, and rises to @ con- 
siderable height. Its appearance is bleak 
and barren, although some portion of it 
has been cultivated, and crops of vegetables 
are obtained, which are supplied to all ves- 
sels touching at this place, en route to and 
from the Cape, India, and China, for water 
and provisions. Immense quantities of 
turtle are caught here. 

Most ReMagkaBLe Osyects. — The 
Governor’s House, Barracks, Hospital, 
Depét for the supply of provisions to ships 
touching here, Vegetable Gardens, Turtle 
Fisheries, Fortifications, &c. 

Hints.—The traveller must take care 
not to be left behind on this island, as 
transit from this place to other parts of the 
world, though frequent, is by no means 
regular, and cannot be calculated upon. 

Sza Voyace (about 10 days) from 
Ascension to St. Helena affords nothing 
of interest to the traveller, no land being 
visible, yet at the same time he must act 
with caution as regards exposure to the 
rays of the sun and the dews at night. 


ST. HELENA. 
(Capital, James’ Town). 


Posit1on.—In the Atlantic Ocean. 
Population, about 8,000. 
Lat, 15° 55'S. Long. 5° 49" W. 
Horets.— British, Royal, and many 
others. Tariff—15s. to 20s. per diem for 
board and residence, exclusive of all 
drinkables. : 
ConveyaNnces. — Horses and carriages 
can be obtained to make excursions across 
the island. 
Corxs.—English currency is used. 
WeicutTs.—English weights ditto. 
Thermometer averages about 70° to 81° 
The climate is temperate, yet moist, but 
exempt from the extremes of heat and cold, 
thunder and lightning, and hurricanes. 
Satzina VessEts to India, China, the 
Cape, Australia, England, and all parts of 
the known world, touch here for water 


and fresh( provisions: 
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Remarks aBour THE Istanp.—It is 
ten miles in length, six in breadth, and 25 
miles in circuit, Is celebrated as having 
been the place of exile of Napoleon the 
Great, where he died in May, 1821. This 
island was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1501, on St. Helena’s day, hence the 
origin of its name. Held by the English 
since 1674, Theze are some high hills 
which bear evident marks of a volcanic 
origin, since they have huge rocks of lava, 
and half-vitrified flags. 

Most RsMARKABLE Osygcts. — The 
Governor's Residence, Barracks, Hospital, 
Parade, Church, Theatre, Fortifications, 
Arched Gateway at the entrance of the 
Town. Parade Ground, 100 feet square, 
Castle, Company’s and New Gardens, 
Shops, Diana’s Peak, in the centre 2,700 
feet high, Peak S. W., Sugar Loaf Peak, 
Ladder Hill. The four approaches—St. 
James, on which (Chapel Bay) the town 
- stands, Rupert’s Bay, Lemon Valley, 
Sandy's Bay. The spots on which Napo- 
leon’s Tomb and Residence stand were 
ceded to the French in 1857 by the 
British Government, It has been given 
up to the French Government, and also 
the funeral car in which Napoleon was 
taken to his grave. 

In THE Vicintry.—Diana’s Peak, and 
the valleys covered with verdure. 

Hints.—The traveller must not quit 
this place without proceeding to Longwood 
to visit the Emperor Napoleon’s House, 
Tomb, and Willow Tree. 

Sea VoyracE (about 10 days) from St. 
Helena toCape Town. No land is sighted 
during the whole of this part of the 
voyage, until we reach 


CAPE TOWN (CAPE OF GOOD HOPE) 


Discovered by the Portuguese, 1493, 
doubled by them in 1497, established by 
the Dutch in 1650, taken by the English 
in 1806. It is situated on the south of 
Table Bay, and has the appearance of a 
perpendicular rock, rising from 600 to 
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1,200 feet out of the water, interspersed 
with verdant valleys. 

Population, 20,000. 

Lat. 33° 55' 56” S. Long. 18° 21' E.° 

Thermometer averages about 70° 7’. 

Satine VessEts to India, China, 
Australia, England, and all parts of the 
globe, frequently every month, 

Fares to England, 1st class, £55; 2nd 
class, £25. 

The climate is extremely healthy. 

Horzzs—Are numerous, the British, 
Dutch, &c. Tariff—8 to 10rix dollars (12s, 
to 15s.) per diem for board and residence, 
exclusive of all drinkables, 

Newspargr.——South African Com 
mercial Advertiser. 

Co1xs.—Accounts are kept in £ s. d., 
or in rix-dollars, schillings, and ativers. | 

1 stiver = § of a penny. 

6 5, = td. =1 Schilling. 

8 Schillings = 18d, = 1 Rix Dollar. 
Weicuts anD MEasuREs— 
Liquid, viz., English. 

1 Flask = 4:946 Gallon. 
16 Flasks = 1 Anker = 7:9 Imp. Gal. 
4 Ankers = 1 Aum = 313. 
4 Aums = 1 Leaguer = 120°6. 
1 Pipe = 91-6 English Imperial Gal. } 
Corn, viz., Dutch. English, 
4 Schepels = 1 Muid = 110 — 196, 
10 Muids = 1 Load. 
107 Schepels = 82 Winchester Bushels. 
Cloth, viz., 
12 Rhynland Inches = 1 Foot Rhynland 
97 Oy »  =1 Duteh Ell. 
144 y »» = 1 Square Foot.> 
144 Square Feet = 1 Rood. 
600 Roods = 1 Morgen. 
100lbs. Dutch = 1091bs. Eng. Avrdpois. 
1001lbs, English = 921bs, Dutch, 
ReMaRks ABOUT THE S&TTLEMENT.— 
This place was established by the Dutch 
in 1650, and taken possession of by the 
English in 1806. The general appearance 
of the country is sterile, but the environs 
of Cape Town are picturesque, and have 
a considerable degree of fertility. , 
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Mosr Remarxapis OxsxcTs.—Light 
House (the light of which can be seen off 
the deck of ships 16 miles distant), Har- 
dour (it is exposed to the westerly wind 
in the months of June, July, and August, 
which causes a heavy swell), the Castle, 
Amsterdam Fort, Barracks, which can 
contain 2,000 men, Parade, Squares, Mar- 
ket Place, Stand for the Wagons bringing 
the produce from the interior. The Store 
Houses, which were formerly occupied by 
the Dutch East India Company, Marine 
Hospital, Military Hospital, Government 
House (the temporary residence of H. R. H. 
Prince Alfred in 1860), Town Hall, 
Churches, Commercial Sale Rooms, in 
which a grand ball was given to H. R. H. 
Prince Alfred in 1860, “Protestant Cathe- 
dral, erected in 1847, Theatre, Public 
Schools, Missionary Establishment, Break- 
water, which will inclose 1,152 acres of 
water, Sailors’ Home, New Library Hall, 
in course of construction, the first stone of 
which was laid by H. R. H. Prince Alfred 
in 1860, &c. 

Ix tas Vicrnrry. — Lion’s Rump, 
Devil’s Peak, Salt River, Robbin’s Island, 
Table Mountain (so named from the fiat- 
ness of its summit), rises about 3,600 feet 
above the sea, immediately; behind the 
town, has a peak on the east about 
400 feet in height, and another on the 
west about 2,200 feet, Plantations of 
Protea Argentu (Silver Tree), at the foot 
of the Table Mountain and jthe Con- 
stantine Vineyards, which are most beauti- 
fully and picturesquely situated. 


Sea Vorace (about 16 days), from 
Cape Town to the Mauritius. After the 
Cape is doubled no land is seen until the 
most southern point of the Island of Mada- 
gasear is sighted (Cape St. Mary), the 
lofty mountains of which are grand and 
pictwreeque, the loftiest of which (Aukar- 
atra) is upwards of 11,000 feet high. In 
calm weather the Isle of Bourbon is seen, 
afterwards no land is visible until the 
snountains of Mauritius are discerned, 
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Sea Voyege from Mauritiue to Paint 
de Galle, Madras, and Culcutta—no land 
is sighted; and to Hong Kong—lsad 
is not seen until the vessel 
Cocos -or Keeling Island ; and afterwards 
not until she approach the Straits 
of Sunda, through which. she passes, (as 
also when en route to Batavia), when 
the mountains of Sumatra are visible at 
a considerable distance, some of them 
being 14,000 feet high, together with 
the luxuriant Island ot Java, 


AUSTRALIA. 


The great island of Australia, so re- 
markable for its extraordinary productions, 
both in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and which, by its geographical 
situation, salubrity of climate, and fertility 
of soil, opens a land of promise to millions. 
of the Anglo-Saxonrace, is of comparatively 
recent discovery, and for the most part, as 
yet, a wilderness untrodden by civilised 
man ; a century ago, the mere coast line 
of “this great south-land” was an un- 
solved geographical problem, Australia 
is the largest and chief of a group of 
islands, lying to the south of Asia, col- 
lectively named Austral-Asia, It lies be- 
tween 10° 45’ and 28° 45’ south lat., and 
112° 20’ and 153° 30’ east long.; next to 
the great continents comprising the four 
“ quarters of the world,” it is the largest 
mass of land known, its greatest length 
from north to south being 1,680 miles, its 
greatest length from east to west, 2,227 
miles; it contains an area of about 
2,690,810 square miles, and its coast line 
is estimated at 8,000 nautical miles. 
Almost everything in nature is in Austra- 
lia the reverse-of what it is here; when 


we have winter, they have summer, when 
we have day, they have night; we have 
our feet pressing nearly opposite to their 
feet 5 there, too, the compass points to the 
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south, the:sun travels along the northern 
heavens; the mercury of the barometer 
rises with a southerly, and falls with a 
northerly wind ; the animals are dispro- 
portionately large in their lower extremi- 
ties, and carry their young in a pouch; the 
plumage of the birds is beautiful, their 
notes are harsh and strange; the swans 
are black, the owls screech and hoot, only 
in the day time; the cuckoo’s song is heard 
only in the night; the valleys are cool, the 
mountain tops are warm ; the north winds 
are hot, the south winds are cold, the east 
winds are healthy; the bees are without 
sting; the cherries grow with the stone 
outside ; one of the birds has a broom in 
its mouth inatead of a tongue. Many 
of the beautiful flowers are without smell; 
most of the trees are without shade, and 
shed their bark instead of their leaves; 
some indeed are without leaves, in others 
the leaves are vertical; and even the 
geological formation of the country, as far 
as ascertained, is most singular, Taken 
as a whole, the country, as far as explored, 
exhibits less hill and dale, with less com- 
pact vegetation, than in most other parts 
of the world; in the interior there isa 
bare, barren, stony, desert, totally unfit 
for man or beast ; a more or less broken 
chain of mountains extend from Spencer’s 
Gulf, round the south coast, all along the 
eastern coast, and round the vorthern 
coast, nearly to Limming’s bight. Between 
this great horse-shoe range and the sea, 
extend vast, fertile, lightly wooded plains ; 
some parts of the coast belt, however, are 
barren, sandy, tracts, studded here and 
there with high hillocks of sand; in the 
interior, beyond the mountains, there are 
many beautiful fertile plains, of consider- 
able extent. , The rivers are few in num- 
ber; the water courses are very low in 
summer, and frequently dried up; no dense 
forests exist, as in America ; the herbage 
generally is thin; the grasses, although 
highly nutritious, growing in detached 
lumps ; it is impossible to determine as to 
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when, and by whom, Australia was first 
discovered ; probably the Chinese were 
the first, for in remote times they annually 
visited, as indeed they do now, the north- 
erncoast, to fish for the “trepany,” the 
sea slug, a nutritive edible, which exists 
there in abundanee ; the Dutch were the 
first to announce the existence of this great 
island, the Spaniards were the first to visit 
it in 1526, by Menezes, in 1643 by Villa 
bolos, in 1605 by Quiros and Torres; the 
former discovered and named Australie, 
the latter navigated the dangerous channel 
that separates Australia from New Guinea, 
and which new bears his name, Torres 
Straits ; in 1623, Jans Casterns explored 
that part of the coast named Arnheim, in 
1616 by Dirk Hartog, in 1697 and 1701, 
a plate, with an inscription, found at 
Shark’s Bay, mentions that Hartog left 
there,.27th October, 1716; in 1619, by 
Adel, who coasted from 29° to 26° 30. 
south lat., which now bears his name 
About same time, Linin, a Dutchman, 
coasted the land from 55° to 34° 19’ south 
lat., 115° 6’ east long., giving his name to 
the cape; in 1727, by Nyts, who sailed 
for 1,000 miles along the southern coast ; 
the land traced is named after him ; 1628, 
by De Witt, who named it; and 1644, 
Tasman discovered, and named the por- 
tion of the coast, now named Tasmania ; 
1688, by Dampier, who visited the north- 
ern coast; in 1696, Vieming discovered, 
and named Swan River ; in 1699, Dampier 
again visited Australia, sailed along the 
coast from 27° 40’ south lat. to 16° 9', 
discovered, and named, Sbark’s Bay; in 
1770, Captain Cook discovered the east 
coast, and named it New South Wales; in 
1791, Vancouver made Cape Chatham, 
and two days afterwards discovered, and 
named King George’s Sound, part of 
Western Australia, the most ill founded, 
and least prosperous, of the Australian 
colonies ; in 1798, Bass and Flinders dis- 
covered, and sailed through the strait now 
called Bass’s, strait, and thence round Var 
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Diemen’s Land. Flinders subsequently 
visited (1801) and named Spencer’s and 
St. Vincent’s Gulfs, and moat of the bays, 
islands, &c., on the southern coast ; much 
of the coast of Victoria was also surveyed, 
for the first time, by him. Port Phillip 
was discovered by Murray, ten weeks 
before Flinders arrived in that capacious 
bay ; subsequent surveys by King, Wichan, 
and Stokes, and other distinguished navi- 
gators, furnished valuable nautical surveys 
of this vast British possession. 

From the first settlement of New South 
Wales, every effort to explore the interior 
of the country failed to cross the Blue 
Mountains, up to 1813; at that period, 
Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaislaw, by 
the aid of Evans, succeeded in descending 
the beautiful Downs of Bathurst, and the 
Macguire and Lachlan rivers, Oxley was 
employed by government 1817-18, went 
over the same ground, and discovered the 
Liverpool Plains, ume and Handl, the 
latter, explored the country in a direction 
south-west, from Lake George, in Murray 
County, of New South Wales, to the 
north-eastern shore of the new province 
of Victoria, Hurae, the Ovens, and the 
Goulburn rivers. Cunningham, in 1827, 
explored the country between Hunter’s 
River, and Moreton bay, and Darling 
Downs, and Peel and Canning Plains, and 
found a practicable road, known as Cun- 
ningham’s pass, across the rugged moun- 
tain chain that divides Moreton Bay and 
Darling Downs. In 1828, Stuart explored 


the Macguire, and portions of the Darling; 


in the following year; Stuart proceeded 
from Sydney to explore the Murrumbidgee, 
and was rewarded, after a week's dangerous 
navigation, by the discovery of the junc- 
tion of the Murrumbidgee, with a broad 
noble river, which he named the Murray ; 
he descended this river, passing the junc- 
‘tion of the Darling, 34° S, lat., 141° E. 
jong, for 1,000 miles, and reached the 
broad lake of Alexandria, now called 
Victoria. Between 1832 and 1836, Mit- 
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chell made three expeditions into the in- 
terior, he penetrated to 29° 8, lat., and 
discovered a fine pasturable country, 
watered by the Nammoy, a tributary of 
the Darling; he then explored the 
Darling, for 300 miles, failing to discover 
a good country. He afterwards traced 
the Lachlan, Murrumbidgee, and Murray 
to their junction with the Darling, 
turned off to the south, and tracing the 
Murray to its scource, he discovered the 
fine country, which, from its beauty and 
fertility, he named Australia Felix, in 
which the flourishing colony of Victoria 
is now established. In 1840, Tyers 
added to our knowledge of the hydro- 
graphy of the country between Port 
Philip and the river Geelong; as did 
also Dixon, at Moreton Bay; and Striz- 
recki, at Gipp’s Land, in the same year. 
Eyre proceeded to Lake Torrens at the 
head of Spencer’s gulf ; finding it an im- 

mense salt lagoon, he proceeded to the 

westward to no effect, finding the country 

between Port Lincoln and King George's 
Sound, scrubby, badly watered, and unfit 
for pasture or cultivation. In 1844, 

Stuart again proceeded into the interior, 
in 29° 40' 14" S. lat., and 141° 30' E. 
long., but met with a barren land,and stony 
desert ; he traversed this miserable waste 

for 400 miles, and met with no better 

success. In 1844, Liechardt explored the 

country, from Moreton Bay to Port Es- 

sington ; he traversed a fine rich district, 

well watered by numerous rivers, and 

discovered a route from the east to the 

north-west; in 1848, this ill-fated gentle- 
man headed a party, and started from 
Moreton Bay, with the intention of reach- 
ing Swan river; up to the present no- 
thing has been heard of the party. In 
1846 Mitchell headed an exploring ex- 
pedition, and succeeded in discovering 
the Fitzroy Downs, the Victoria, and 
several enchanting spots to the north- 
west of the Darling Downs. Kennedy 
explored the Victoria River for 100 
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miles, when his progress was arrested 
by a total failure of water and vegetation ; 
on his return, he suffered for want of pro- 
visions, became exhausted, and was ul- 
timately killed by the spear of a native, 
whilst in this helpless condition; and of 
the whole party only one man survived 
the expedition ; the successes of the other- 
wise fatal expedition, who penetrated into 
the interior, by crossing and recrossing the 
continent of Australia, between its south- 
eastern and north-eastern coast, has 
stimulated a more recent expedition, On 
the 10th of May, 1860, the bark Dolphin 
dropped anchor in the waters of Nicol 
Bay (in the Dampier Archipelago); here 
the vessel was left to serve as a base of 
operations, whilst eight persons, under the 
command of Mr. F. T. Gregory, with 12 
pack horses, and two months’ provisions, 
formed the expedition. The enterprise 
was undertaken in the hope that a river, 
by which Central Australia may be drained, 
would be discovered ; their anticipations 
were disappointed ; they returned, and 
the result of a second expedition into the 
interior from Nicol Bay, carried them 
through a succession of land, upwards of 
3,000,000 acres, fit for grazing purposes, 
about a tenth portion of which was pro- 
nounced suitable for agriculture also; in 
the first trip, 780 geographical miles, in 
the second, 985 were travelled over; few 
difficnities were met with, either from the 
hostility of the natives, or the impractica- 
bility of the country. On the north- 
western shores of Australia there are good 
meadow lands, rivers, a tolerable supply 
of fish, including eels and pearl oysters; 
bread fruits, melons, wild figs, well tasted ; 
sweet plums, very palatable; trees of 
various kinds, and beautiful flowers. 
In December, 1860, an expedition, com- 
posed of Mesars, Burke, Wills, and King, 
sanctioned by the Melbourne Government, 
started from a depdt in lat, 28°, long. 142°, 
on Cooper’s Creek River, and proceeding 
due north, accomplished, for the first time, 
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| the journey across Australia, After sight- 
jing the gulf of Carpentaria, they returned 
to the depot on the 21st April, 1861, ina 
very reduced condition. Unhappily, the 
| person in charge, neglecting his duty, had 
ijust left his post, leaving the ill-fated 
travellers to wander about in the neigh- 
bourhood till two of them died of sheer 
| starvation; the third, King, was found 
by some natives, recovered when just at 
‘the last gasp, and safely handed over to a 
| party, headed by Mr. W. A. Howitt, 
| which had been sent out in search of them. 
This being the first successful attempt to 
penetrate through the Australian conti- 
nent, the Victoria Parliament voted £4,000 
for a monument to Burke, the leader; 
| £3,000 to the mother of Wills; and an 
jannuity to King, the survivor. The 
‘continent has been since traversed in 
, different directions by Landsborough, 
; Limburg, M‘Kinlay, Stuart, and others. 
On his last trip, Stuart started from 
Adelaide, 25th December, 1861, crossed 
the continent to a spot opposite Melville 
Island, in Van Diemen’s Gulf, near Ade- 
laide River and Cape Hotham, and not 
far from Leichardt’s track in 1845. Arn- 
heim’s land, on the west side of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, was found to be excellent 
country. He returned to Adelaide 17th 
December, 1862. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of those who looked out for a great 
salt lake in the interior, the country 
hitherto examined is found to be fertile 
pasture, not hilly, but well watered. 
Stuart brought back 48 horses out of 71, 
which he took on this trip just mentioned, 
and was never more than two or three 
days without water, at the worst. The 
tract round the Gulf of Carpentaria, is to 
be called Burke’s Land, in remembrance 
of the discoverer, There is at present a 
question as to which of the three colonies 
of South Australia, Melbourne, and 
Queensland, the new country will be ap- 
propriated ; or whether it will be formed 
into an independent, colony. 
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In Mareb, 1862, Mr. Gregory returned 
from the north-west, with specimens, 
Many animals have been successfully ac- 
climated in Australia, as the camel, alpaca, 
Angora goat, the thrush, lark, cod, 
salmon, &c. 

The electric telegraph, 1,200 miles long, 
unites the four colonies on the west and 
south, from Brisbane round to Adelaide. 

Of the gold discoveries the precious 
metal, for a time, has only been found in 
sufficient quantities to pay for collecting, 
but by degrees the ore has been found in 
so many places and in such abundance 
that a population of no ordinary’magnitude 
are now established on the gold fields of 
Victoria and New South Wales, Western 
Australia was founded in 1829, on the 
banks of the Swan River; it is the least 
active and progressive of the Australian 
colonies ; its lands are generally poor, its 
mineral riches are not great, or if 80, they 
are not yet developed; coal, however, has 
been discovered, and if the measures are 
extensive and lie near the coast they will 
be found a valuable acquisition, as the 
mail steam ships from England will benefit 
by it ; the exports are guano and sandal 
wood, a plentiful and valuable indigenous 
timber ; the climate is hot and changeable 
but salubrious ; the colony is ill-suited for 
a settlement of enterprising British emi- 
grants, it maintains but a feeble existence, 
and this chiefly by the labour of convicts 
who are sent here. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Australia are low in the scale of 
humanity ; their complexion is a brownish 
black, the men have high cheek bones and 
are of masculine build, the women are 
slimly built and of diminutive stature ; in 
both sexes the forehead is narrow and 
receding, the hair is fine, long, and dark 
in colour, the eyes are black and lively, 
the nose is flat, with large distended nostrils, 
the mouth large, the lips thick and promi- 
nent, the teeth white and regular, and the 
skull bone of more than ordinary strength 
and thickness; both sexes scarify their 
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bodies, anoint themselves with oil, and 
frequently wear rings or ornaments in 
their nose, which they deem a charm against 
evil ; the aborigines are divided into tribes, 
each of which has a peculiar district, sacred 
toitself; and it is an universal custom among 
these people to kill any strange black man 
who passes through their country ; they 
have no settled habitations, but roam from 
place to place in quest of sustenance, 
erecting Miamis, formed of fresh plucked 
boughs of trees and bark, a few feet high, 
before each of which is seen the spear of the 
owner planted erect in the ground. Out- 
stretched on the ground, men and women 
are seen ina state of nudity, and others, 
enveloped in blankets or opossum rugs, 
are sunk in the very depths of ennui and 
indolence ; beside them lie their meagre 
supply of provisions; as evening approaches 
the hunting parties return home, fires are 
lit, their meals rudely cooked and hastily 
devoured ; and as soon as darkness has 
fairly set in, they commence their cortobore 
dance, These dances are generally held on 
moonlight nights, and during the perform- 
ance large bush fires are kept up. In diet 
the taste of the aborigine is not epicurean, 
opossums, kangaroos, emus, or other 
birds, reptiles, maggots, beetles, ants, gum 
grubs, animals that have died a natural 
death, whether cats, dogs, old horses, or 
bullocks, are all eaten with avidity; the 
principal weapons of the aborigines are the 
spear, the waddy or club, and since the 
arrival of the white man, the axe or com- 
mon chopper and small crow bar; they 
have no belief in God, but they believe 
in the existence of an evil spirit, which 
they call Dibble Dibble, and propitiate by 
offerings. The aborigines of the colonies 
of Australia are now so thoroughly 
overawed by the aettlers that they 
rarely commit depredations upon them; 
in many instances they are useful to the 
settlers, 


There are no dangerous beasts in Austra- 
lia; lions, tigers, and other carnivora are 
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unknown, and indeed, with the exception 
of one or two varieties of the snake family, 
every living creature flies from man as 
from a mortal foe; of kangaroos, the 
forester is the largest, standing 6 feet 
high, and weighing 100 to 140 lbs.; the 
others dwindle down to the size of asheep, 
a cat, and a mouse; the wombat, or opos- 
sums, the ring tailed and bush tailed; the 
squirrel and native cat; the duck-billed 
platybus, thickly coated with dirty brown 
hair ; it has the head of a mole, the bill of 
a duck, and webbed feet, the fore feet 
being armed with spurs; it is very shy, and 
leads a burrowing life. 

Birds are very numerous, the plumage 
very beautiful, The emu is closely allied 
to the ostrich, its plnmage richly black ; 
the jay, or laughing jackass, the whipbird, 
the bill-bird, the razor grinder, pelicans, 
cormorants, geese, ducks, nankeen birds, 
storks, large white spoon-bills, teal, gor- 
geous coots, with bright blue and vermil- 
lion coloured plumage, pigeons, turkeys, 
bustards, weighing sixteen or eighteen 
pounds, native partridges or quails, phea- 
sants, snipes, as large as woodcocks, white 
pail cranes, that chatter like monkeys, 
plovers, several varieties of robins, those 
gorgeous birds, parrots, paroquets, cock- 
atoos of all colours, the bird of Paradise 
the size of the wren, its tail nine inches 
jong, chocolate brown in plumage, a variety 
of the humming-bird species in size, vul- 
tures, eagles, hawks, and owls. Fish are 
numerous in the seas around the Austra- 
lian colonies, and the fresh water streams 
in the interior of the provinees. In the 
bays and harbours there are whales, seals, 
turtle, salmon, whiting, grey and red mul- 
let, the latter from two to three pounds, 
the Jew fish, guard fish, bream, the trum- 
peter, fine in flavour, stingrays, king fish, 
parrot fish, black fish, rock cod, cat fish, 
oysters, and other shell fish in abundance, 
Of fresh water fish, the Murray cod, 
which is delicate in flavour, ranges from 
fifteen to seventy pounds weight, and 
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affords isinglass of the finest quality. The 
perch of the Murray and other rivers re- 
sembles the Engliah perch in size and 
flavour. The cray fish are as large and 
nearly as good as English lobsters. 

Reptiles—the diamond snake, eight to 
ten feet long, the black, common through. 
out the colonies, four to five feet long 
several varieties of brown snake, the death 
adder, its poison is very deadly, and those 
who are bitten by it can only be pre- 
served by immediate applications of a 
remedial nature. Lizards are numerous, 
innocuous. Excellent leeches abound in 
the back water of the Murray. 


The indigenous vegetation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies is peculiar. Of trees, the 
encalypti and acacia are the most common. 
They are all evergreens. Most of them 
put forth their blossoms in spring, and 
those which do not throw off their leaves 
periodically throw off their bark instead. 
The foliage is scanty, hangs vertically, and 
is of a deep sombre green colour. The 
timber most generally in use is the stringy 
bark, the gum tree, the cedar, which grows 
to a ‘gigantic size; iron bark, the green 
and silvery wattles (memosia), the bark is 
worth about £5 per ton; rose, or violet 
wood, used.by the natives for spear han- 
dles, it resembles lancewood, the she, or 
forest oak, tulipwood, the monster buyna 
which attains to 300 feet in height, and 
80 feet in girth; the timber known as 
satinwood, rosewood, cypresswood, cork- 
wood, logwood, fustic, and the Australian 
tamarind. Of pine, there are several 
varieties, chiefly small in size; forests of 
box tree, the peppermint dwarf tree, the 
wood of which has an aromatic smell, the 
yarrah, or native mahogany, yamwood, are 
all peculiar to Western Australia ; they 
grow in extensive forests, attain an im- 
mense size, and are valuable for their 
strength, durability, and beauty. The 
native cherry, or cypress, bearing fruit, 
sarsaparilla, and sassafrass, of excellent 
quality, in many places, 
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Of native flowers, the orchises,” gerani- 
ums, everlasting buttercups, sundews, 
convolvoluges, hyacinths, and daffodils, 
all plants full of and beautiful in their 
colour; the purple flowers of the native 
indigo, and the yellow blossoms of the 
native yam, are elegant. Flax, ‘tobacco, 
and a variety of cabbage are indigenous ; 
the fig grows luxuriantly; the guaiva 
attains to 10 or 12 feet in length ; olives, 
mulberry, orange, lime, shaddock, citron, 
peach, and plum tribes, pomegranates, 
pear, quinces, raspberries, rhubarb, straw- 
berries, culinary vegetables, and herbs, 
grow successfully in Australia; it would 
be superfluous to enumerate them all. 

Tue Sgasons.—The climate in that 
portion of Australia known as northern 
or tropical Australia, canscarcelyberecom- 
mended for location to the intending emi- 
grant; the remarks to be made will apply 
only to the country lying southward ot 
the parallel of 33° S. lat., which in- 
cludes most of the available portions of 
South Australia, the whole of Victoria, 
and more southern and temperate districts 
of New South Wales, including Sydney, 
the metropolis, The seasonsin Australia’ 
are the reverse of ours, July is mid-win- 
ter ; January, midsummer; the spring and 
autumn are brief; and the tranaition from 
one season to the other is imperceptible. 
Spring commences in September; and 
about the middle of November summer 
commences, The heat now becomes great, 
and, by the end of December, nearly all 
the rivers are dried up, and vegetation has 
ceased. About the middle of March, and 
early in April, genial showers carpet the 
country with bright verdure; early in 
June winter commences, and by the mid- 
dle of July torrents of rain have inun- 
dated the country; the cold rainy season 
terminates by the end of August. With 
the exception of about twenty-five ex- 
tremely hot days, and sixty disagreeable 
wet, or cold, days, the weather, through- 
out the year, is indescribably pleasant, the 
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air is balmy and bright, scarcely a cloud 
is visible, and the sun looks down from 
the deep blue sky in unveiled splendour. 
Day and night are of nearly equal length 
throughout the year, the sun never remains 
above the horizon more than about 14} 
nor less than 10 hours. The climate 
throughout the Australian provinces is 
decidedly hot ; the thermometer in Sydney 
and Melbourne, during summer, frequently 
reaches 90° or 100° Fabr. in the shade, 
and occasionally 110°, or even more. In 
winter, it rarely ranges below 46° Fabr. ; 
hoar-frost sometimes occurs ; ice, seldom 
or never. The hot winds occur in Nov- 
ember, and prevail at intervals throughout 
the summer, until February; they Jast 
about 48 hours. The number of hot 
wind days in summer is about fifteen ; 
during the greater part of the year, the 
colonies are refreshed by cool, exhilarating 
breezes from the Pacific; on the different 
coasts, at Melbourne, and Adelaide, the 
sea breezes prevail; in the vicinity of 
Sydney long, protracted, droughts are 
of occasiona } occurrence, nevertheless, 
scarcely a month passes without more or 
less rain falling. The thunderstorms— 
I should say hurricanes—sometimes visit 
the provinces with violence, during 
which the clouds and columns of dust 
fill the air; hailstorms occur, and 
sometimes waterspouts burst among the 
hills, and inundate the country for miles 
round, 

The management of agricultural farms 
is very similar in all the Australian colo- 
nies, but less grain is grown in proportion 
to the population in Victoria and New 
South Wales than in South Australia, 
where the small yeomanry class are nu- 
merous, and highly respectable. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
SYDNEY. 


The bay of Sydney, the capital of this 
thriving colony, is e|magnificent sight ; you 
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enter it by bold rocky headlands, the bay 
extending for miles before you, surrounded 
by a variety of wooded hills, The rocky 
shores are feathered to the water's edge 
by variegated verdure and wood ; on the 
left hand, on entering, you catch a view 
of the lofty lighthouse, and as you advance, 
villas and handsome houses appear every 
where; as Sydney is approached, you are 
struck with its noble appearance, running 
on the left hand along a ridge of hills, 
from a point of land on which stands a 
battery, between the inlets of the bay, 
and beyond it into the open country. The 
government house, with Fort Macguire 
below it, commands a fine view of the 
bay, the town, and the shipping, Sydney 
Cove, Garden Island, and Farm Cove ; on 
the hills, looking down on the harbour, 
are the villages of Pyremont and Balmain ; 
advancing up the town you arrive at George 
street, which is the Oxford-street of the 
city, running from Dawer’s Point away 
into the country towards Paramatta. This 
street is the great thoroughfare and 
centre of retail business; it must, with 
Paramatta street in continuation of it, 
be at least three miles long. The main 
part of the street is extremely fine, wide, 
paved with the solid rock on which it 
stands, The houses are constructed of 
freestone, its causeways are broad and 
well paved ; the shops are handsome, and 
display to the eye rich stores of all kinds, 
having plate glass windows. The banks, 
inns, offices, and public buildings, are all 
handsome. A gay and active throng is 
passing along on each side, equipages of 
the wealthy, the heavy laden drays and 
carriages of commerce toil on, and cabs 
and omnibuses are regularly pursuing 
their different ways. The best part of 
the town consists of three or four streets 
running in parallels with George-street, 
and of others which cross them at right 
angles, Pitt-street, Castle-street, Eliza- 
beth, Philip, and Macguire-streets. Taking 
one of these cross streets, Market, Park, 
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or Bathurst-street, you find yourself in 
Hyde Park, without its trees; on the 
eastern side of this spacious square stands 
the University, the Museum, and a con- 
spicuous Catholic Church; northward from 
this lies the aristocratic part of Sydney, 
streets of superior houses with their 
ample gardens, the Club House, Public 
Library, Macguire’s Hospital, the Cham- 
ber of Legislative Council, &c. At the 
northmost corner rises the lofty spire of 
St. James. Other public buildings are 
the Mint, Exchange, two Theatres, Ro- 
man Catholic College, Observatory, &c. 
&c, There are eight banks, Botanical 
Gardens, &c. 

Nothing can surpass the exquisite situa- 
tion of the Government House in connection 
with the domain ; the former overlooking 
the bay on one hand, and the town on 
the other; the latter a beautiful wooded 
park, descends at your feet to the Botanie 
Gardens which skirt the bay; these gardens 
exhibit many fine thriving specimens of the 
arboriculture and floriculture of the island, 
All around the city, particularly on the nv- 
merous slopes and promontories, are seen 
cheerful handsome villas perched on the 
summits and projecting rocks,studding and 
intersecting the beautiful woodJand scenery, 
which is found from the heights to the 
water's edge. The extensive and beauti- 
ful bay, strewn with shipping and pleasure 
boats, expanding from shore to shore, ali 
enlivened by a clear and heavenly sky, 
the varying changes of light and shade on 
the water, amidst the enchanting surround- 
ing scenery, is indescribably beautiful. 

The society of Sydney, generally, differs 
from that of Melbourne, Any one visiting 
the two cities would at once be impressed 
with the intelligence and refinement of 
society in the former city over that of the 
latter. 

Population of Sydney and its suburbs, 
90,000. 

New Sourn Watzs is the largest of 
the five Australian colonies; the most 


settled, and the most varied in soil and 
climate. It extends from 28° S. to 38° 
8., and reaches inland about 500 miles, 
to the boundary of South Australia. 
Area, 207 million acres, of which nearly 
150 milions are unappropriated. 

Population in 1861, 350,553. 

Rattways.—The Great Southern, 51 
miles ; Great Western, 34 miles. Coaches 
and omnibuses meet all the trains, The 
common roads are good. The electric 
telegraph spreads to cvery important 
station in the colony. 

Goveanment.—The Governor is as- 
sisted by an executive council, or ministry; 
while the legislature consists of a legis- 
lative council of 24 members, and an 
assembly of 72 members, representing 
about 65 electoral districts, and elected 
by ballot. 

There are 20 municipal towns besides 
Sydney ; nearly every one of which has its 
newspaper, schools, &c. In 1860, there 
were 800 day schools in the country. 

Ciimate.— Generally healthy. Mean 
temperature at Sydney, at a spot 145 feet 
above sea, 613°; at Bathurst, 2,333 feet 
above sea, 55°, The climate is favourable 
to the growth of the vine, producing 
good colonial wine advertised at 5s, to 
8s. 6d. per gallon, for white wine, and 
6s, 6d. to 7s. 6d. for red. 

Lawo Sysrzm.—The colony is popu- 
larly divided into the Settled District, 
next the coast; the Intermediate District, 
further inland, on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, now the seat of gold fields; and 
the vast unsettled district beyond, 
watered by the river Darling and its 
branches, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, 
&c, The sale and occapation of crown 
Jands was formerly regulated by the 
Queen’s Orders in Council, under which 
land was sold by public auction, at an up- 
set price of £1 per acre, and vaat tracts 
were leased to pastoral tenants; but by the 
constitution of 1955, fall power was con- 
ceded to the Sydney Parliament to deal 
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with public lands in a manhet most con: 
ducive to the common interest. Under 
these powers the Alienation Act of 1861 
was passed. It provides for granting 
Crown Lands for public purposes, setting 
apart sites for towns and villages, with a 
reservation of certain existing rights. 
There are now two distinct systema of 
sale established in New South Wales; one 
called the Free Selection before survey, 
and the other by public auction. By 
Free Selection, the settler, after choosing 
for himself, can buy a block not less than 
4 acrea, nor more than 320 (half a square 
mile), at a fixed price of 20s. per acre, 
subject to certain easy conditions, He 
cannot buy more under this system, which 
is expressly designed to meet the wants of 
persons of small means, and check the ac- 

cumulation of rich tracts by large capital- 

iste, These last, however, have still an 

opportunity of purcbase to any extent in 

blocks of 320 acres, by public auction, 

The Crown Lands Occupation Act of 
1861 provides in a similar manner for a 
more equitable occupation of the pastoral 
lands in the Unsettled Districts. Here, 
for the most part, the two and a half 
million head of cattle and six million 
sheep, belonging to the colony are pas- 
tured. A government bonus of 3d. to 
6d. a th. has been offered, to stimulate thé 
growth of cotton, 


Minzs.—Though gold and coal are the 
minerale hitherto exported, yet copper, 
iron, and lead have been found, Kight 
copper mines have been opened and de- 
clared to be valuable. At Newcastle, 
coal is shipped from a wharf, one-third of 
a mile long. In 1860, fourteen coal 
mines yielded 368,862 tons, valued at 
£226,504; and the gold raised was 
384,085 00z., valued at £1,462,772. Much 
of it is coined in the Sydney Mint. The 
gold fields are in the Dividing Range, 
and are as follows :—Tooloon, Timbarra, 
Rocky River, Bingara, Peel River, in the 
north; Meroo, Louisa Creek, Muckerwa, 
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Stoney’ ‘Creek,§ Pyramul, Tambaroora, 
Turon, Ophir, King’s Plains, Behibula, 
Tuena, Burrangong, to the west, round 
Bathurst, &c.; and Multana, Adelong, 
Gilmore, Mongarlow, Major's Creek, 
Araluen, Kiandra, Tumbarumba, Meragle, 
Corawa, in the south-west and south, 

OrviotaLs.—Governor: Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Young, Bart., K.C.B., appointed 
in 1861; salary, £7,000. President of 
Legislative Council, Hon. W. C. Went- 
worth. Speaker of the Assembly, F. 
Hay, Esq. Attorney Gen. and Premier, 
Hon, J.- Martin. Colonial Secretary, 

~ Hon, W. Forester. Commanding Troops, 
Lieut-Col. Hamilton. Chief Justice, Sir 
Alfred Stephen, C.B. Bishop [and Met- 
ropolitan, Rt. Rev. Dr. Barker; Bishop 
of Newcastle, Rt. Rev. Dr. Tyrrell; 
Bishop of Goulburn, Rt. Rev. M. Tho- 
mas; Principal of the University, Dr. 
Woolley. Agent, E. Hamilton, 5, Can- 
non Street. 

Roman Catholie Archbishop, Most Rev. 
Dr. Polding ; Presbyterian Church, Very 
Rev. T. Craig; Wesleyan, Rev. S. Rabone. 

Sream Boars from Sydney to Morpeth. 
Clarence Town, Raymond Terrace, New- 
castle, Moreton Bay, Paramatta, Brisbane 
‘Water, Kiama, Sholehaven, Ulladulla, 
Morembulla, Clyde River, Port Macguire, 
as well as to all the neighbouring colonies, 

Horets.-Barkhausens, Northumberland. 


VICTORIA. 


The colony of Victoria contains more 
breadth of land suitable for the growth of 
grain and culinary vegetables than that of 
New South Wales. In many places the 
soil is 30 rich and bare of timber that no 
clearing is needful. This colony owes its 
rise solely to the number of its flocks and 
herds, which already are greater than the 
parent colony. For pastoral purposes the 
climate is all that could be wished, and in 
many places the pasturage is too rich for 
the sheep, 

T 
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Summary or Statistics oF THE CoLONY or 
Vicrorta (MELBOURNE THE CAPITAL) FOR 1860, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Population—Males .... vo 842,765 


Aboriginals . 


Population on the gold fields 
Vessels built and registered, 3 
Manufactories in operation .. 
Savings banks’ depositors .. 


Suicides... as 
Machinery on the gold fields, steam engines 

employed in winding and pumping al- 

Tavial soil 
Horse power 
Quartz mining and crushin, 
Horse power sees. 


the gold fields 
Gold exported .. 2,156,660 
Tmports of the value sterling 15,093,730 
Exports... 12,962,704 
Importation of live stock . 4,299 
Ditto slaughtere: 29,939 


Live stock in the colony—Horses 


Ditto 716,832 

Ditto ee 61,259 

Ditto 5,780,896 
Agriculture sss res 501,426 
Uncultivated holding 440,73 
Ditto, enclosed. y» 447,302 
Ditto _ not enclosed 64,127 
‘Holdings not cultivated 386,372 


The capital of Victoria, is built on an un- 
dulating ground, and extends for two miles 
along the Yarra-Yarra river. The streets 
are wide and regular, and laid out at right 


angles. Many of the public buildings 
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would not disgrace a county town in 
Englend ; and reflecting it was founded so 
recently as 1837, one is astonished at the 
mamber and massiveness of the wharfs, 
stores, offices, and private dwellings. The 
churches of St. James and St. Peter are 
elegant structures, as also are the Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan, Independent, Congrega- 
tional, and Roman Catholic places of 
worship. The court-house and gaol are 
substantial stone edifices, commanding a 
fine marine view. The government offices, 
the custom-house, and the prinas bridge, 
built of stone, over the Yarra-Yarra, are 
all highly creditable to the young capital. 
The two colonial banks are elegant build- 
ings, and the mechanics’ institute, the 
hospitals, horse bazaar, and other public 
edifices are extensive and substantial, and 
chiefly built of colonial granite or free- 
stone, The city is built partly of brick, 
partly of wood, and partly of stone. Most 
of the recently-erected shops and stores 
are extensive and ornamental. The prin- 
cipal street Scott's Street) is composed 
on both sides of excellent warehouses, 
offices, and shops. The leading thorough- 
fares present an animated appearance, and 
are occasionally as crowded and full of 
bustle as those of London. Huge rough 
drays, laden with produce, and drawn by 
four, six, or ¢ight bullocks, together with 
carts, mail, and other conveyances, tan- 
dems, gigs, and reckless settlers seated on 
half-wild horses, throng the carriage ways. 
The foot-paths are crowded with pas- 
sengers, who have a particularly free and 
independent air ; and the cracking of long 
whips, the bellowing of bullocks, mingled 
with the shouts and impious curses of the 
horsemen and teamsters, and the eternal 
ding-dong of the bells that announce the 
sales at the auction marts, produce an in- 
describable din, which is quite un-English, 
but peculiar to all the capitals of the 
Australian provinces, In Melbourne neither 
churches nor chapels have attached burial 
grounds; the dead are all interred in the 
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commedious cemetery. ‘The city is the 
seat of a bishopric, amd governed by a 
mayer, four aldermen, and 12 town-coun- 
cillors. Forest Creek (the gold diggings), 
distant from Melbourne 60 miles; Bal- 
larat, 75; Bendigo, 100; and the Ovens, 
180 miles. Geelong is 45 miles. Telegraph 
communication to 32 towns and gold sta- 
tions. 


Rarwars—Melbourne to Woodend ......484 -miles, 


Ditto Ditto to Williamsto - 
Ditto Ditto to Geelong . a5 
Ditto Ditto to Essendon . 
Ditto Ditto to St, Kilds 


Brighton and Suburban ssssssesssseseee 

Melbourne to Ballarat, about 50 miles, opened 10th 

‘April, 1863, Murray River to Sandhurst, opened 
15th October, 1862. 

Omnrsuszs, coaches, &c., meet all the 
trains on arrival at the stations along the 
several lines, 

Srzamsoats from Melbourne to Ade- 
laide, Belfast, Portland, Geelong, King 
George’s Sound, Queensland, Hobart 
Town, Launceston, Snapper Point, New 
Zealand, Port Albert, St. Leonards, Two- 
fold Bay, Point Nepean, Murray River, 
Darling Junction, and Murrem Bridge, in 
connection with the Adelaide steamers. 

Immense waterworks have been con- 
construeted by damming up the Yarra 
Yarra, by which the city is supplied with 
abundance of water, at high pressure. 

New Year's Day of 1862 was signalised 
by a cricket match between the All-Eng- 
land Eleven, invited over for the express 
purpose, and the colonial players. It 
lasted till the 4th, the Eleven winning 
every game but the fourth, which was 
drawn. The weather was intensely hot 
all thetime. At the conclusion they were 
entertained at a banquet presided over by 
the Premier and Speaker of the Victoria 
Parliament, 

CapTain-GENEBAL AND COMMANDEB- 
rx-Cutmr.—Sir Charles Darling, K.C.B, 
Salary, £10,000. 

ComManpsr OF Han Masasty’s Forozs, 


|, —Brig. Gen. T. Chute. 


ROUTE 24,—SOUTH AUSTRALIA—ADELAIDE. 


Paesrpent or THE LeaisLative Coun- 
cIL.—({30 members), Sir Jas. F. Palmer; 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly (78 
members), Sir F. Murphy. 

Carey Justice.—Sir W. F. Stawell. 

Busnor.—Right Rev. Dr. Terry. Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. 
Goold. 


Acgnrs.—The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, Spring Gardens, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


This province is situate on the south- 
ern coast of the insulated continent of 
Australia, and its boundaries (the sea 
board excepted) ‘are’ imaginary lines of 
latitude and longitude, that have never 
been traced or defined otherwise than on 
paper; the boundary on the south is the 
Southern Ocean, on the north, the un- 
known territory, at the 26° of S. lat.; on 
the west, Nuyt’s Land, 132° E. long., and 
on the east, the new province of Victoria, 
formerly Port Philip, at 141° long., the 
coast line winds in a south east direction 
from the 132nd to 141st degrees meridian, 
and is estimated at 1,600 miles; the 
eastern boundary extends over 12 degrees 
of latitude, or 834 miles, the northern 
over 9 degrees of longitude, ‘or 6224 miles ; 
the western over 6 degrees of latitude, or 
417 miles, making in all an area of 300,000 
square miles, or 192,000,000 acres, being 
more than double the dimensions {of the 
British Isles. The greater part of this 
extensive territory is yet but very im- 
perfectly known, and ages must pass ere 
its great and multifarious resources can be 
fully developed : the fertile soil, the moun- 
tain of metals, fromiron, copper, and lead, 
to silver and gold, the masses of precious 
stones,the numerous bays, all frequented by 
whales, the commodious harbours, and the 
excellent maritime position of this flourish- 
ing young settlement; we can only see 
before it a bright career of continued 
successes, and are surprised that the sister 
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settlement in New South Wales should 
have existed for nearly half a century 
before attention was directed to this 
favoured portion of the great South land. 


ADELAIDE, 

The capital, comprises two towns, divided 
by a belt of land, about a mile in width, 
which has been reserved for the health 
and recreation of the inhabitants, and 
through which the Torrens flows; these 
towns, situate on the Adelaide plains, about 
midway betweenthe northern and southern 
extremities of Adelaide county, are col- 
lectively named the city of Adelaide. The 
town on the south of the river is the 
established commercial division of the 
city and the seat of government, the 
division of the town is generally called by 
the government, Adelaide, and North 
Adelaide. The city is situated 8 miles 
from the sea. North Adelaide is laid out 
on a gently rising hill, well placed in re- 
gard to aspect and drainage, and consists 
principally of the private residences of the 
wealthy; it comprises 342 acres, besides 
one public square, and 27 principal public 
streets. The city on the south of the 
Torrens is extensive; it contains 700 acres, 
5 large public squares, and 30 leading 
streets. 

Carr. GENERAL AKD COMMANDER-IN- 
Cuimr.—Sir Dominic Daly. President 
of Council (18 members), Sir J. H. Fisher. 
Speaker of Assembly (36 members), Hon. 
G. Hawker. 

Cater Justice —Hon, H. D. Hanson. 

Brsnor.-Right Rev. Dr. Short. Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Geog- 


hegan. 

Acant.—G. 8. Walters, 5, Copthall 
Street. 

The Government House stands in 
an enclosure of about ten acres, taste- 
fully laid out as a@ shrubbery. ‘The 
Commercial Exchange in King Wil- 
liam Street. The Government Offices 
are built of stone, and the Banks of Aus- 
tralasia, and South Australis, the C~” 
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House, the Offices of the South Australian 


Company, the Post Office, &c., &c., are | 
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Jeity. Port Adelaide, where shipping arrive 


and depart from, and from whence the 


buildings creditable to the colony; most | bulk of the colonial exports are shipped, 


of the churches and places of worship share 
in this remark, Trinity Church, North Ter- 
race, St. John’s Church, Halifax Street, 
the Roman Catholic Church, with its 
public schools, the Congregational Chapel, 
the new Wesleyan Chapel, both the latter 
in Pere Street, St. Andrew’s Church, in 
Grenfell Street, the Free Church of Scot- 
land, in North Terrace, the Presbyterian 
Chapel, in George Street, the pretty little 
Chapel of the Christian Brethren, in Ben- 
tham Street, and the small but elegant 
Jews’ Bynagogue, in! Rundle Street. 
Christ’s Church, a handsome structure, in 
North Adelaide, occupies the very summit 
of the hill. But few of the churches or 
chapels are furnished with clocks, and not 
one in the province bas an organ or peal 
of bells; the only sounds of the colony 
that remind one of Old England’s merry 
chimes are the soft ding dongs of the 
solitary little bells calling their devotions 
onthe Sabbathday. Among the other public 
structures of Adelaide is the Church of 
England Collegiate: School of St. Peter, 
the Theatre, the Exchange Auction Mart, 
andithe large’ frowning gaol, a gloomy 
looking pile. ; Most of the shops and stores 
are ornamental and substantial. Hindley 
Street, Rundle Street, and the more 
northern portion of King William Street, 
are the leading throughfares; they are 
lined on both sides with numerous ware- 
houses and shops; the latter have plate 
glass'‘ windows, handsome fronts, and 
extensive counters, and other superb 
appointments. There is an excellent and 
well regulated ca‘tie market outside the 
city, and the horned cattle bought there 
are only permitted to be slaughtered in 
the city slaughter-house, situated on the 
south ba ik of the river, below the town, 


The public cemetery is without the 
town; four wooden bridges over the 
‘Torrens connect the two divisions of the 


is the chief port of the province, in 
34° 51' S. lat. 138° 34’ E. long, 
situate on the eastern bank of the creek 
of the same name, a safe harbour, sheltered 
from all winds. The population consists 
principally of those connected with 
shipping. There is a patent slip, public 
wharfs, custom house, a substantial church, 
and a theatre, some well built private 
houses, &c, 

Glenelg and Brighton, two picturesque 
marine villages, on the coast of Holdfast 
Bay, to which the inhabitants of Adelaide 
frequently resort in the cool of the day. 
The soil in South Australia differs in no 
essential degree from that of Victoria, 


On 8th April, 1861, the population of 
the colony amounted to 126,830 persons, 
consisting of 65,048 males, and 61,782 
females. The estimate for migratory and 
unenumerated isset down at 1,170, bringing 
up the total to 128,000. The city of 
Adelaide contained 18,303 persons, 


Within 100 miles of this port is the 
famous Burra Burra copper mine, the 
richest in the world. Its original capital 
of £12,000 is now worth £336,000; and 
the dividends paid have amounted to 
£837,000 


A Town Hall is to be built at Adelaide ; 
and a Gas Company has been formed, with 
works at Brompton, two miles distant, to 
light up in May, 1863. 


Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, the founder of 
South Australia, died in May, 1862, in 
New Zealand. 

The anniversary of the colony was cele- 
brated on the 29th December last (1862), 
by a public dinner to Stuart and M‘Kinlay, 
the explorers. M‘Kinlay had been sent 
in search of Burke’s party, and had touched 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. He was pre- 
sented, (on this) occasion, with a gift of 
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£1,000. During}the dinner, Mr. Howitt 
came into Adelaide with the remuins of 
Burke and Wills. Stuart, who returned 
from this third trip, on 17th December, 
was preceded by M‘Kinlay only by a few 
weeks, 

Among the products of this colony the 
wine must not be omitted. 1t is said to 
be of very good quality. 


TASMANIA. 


In 1861, the Imports of this colony 
were valued at £728,295, and the Exports 
at £697,586, 


QUEENSLAND. 


This colony, until the 10th December, 
1859, formed part of New South Wales, 
lying along the coast round Moreton Bay, 
to the north of Sydney. On that day 
the official separation was announced by 
its new (and present) Governor, Sir 
George A, Bowen; and the third anni- 
versary of this event was celebrated the 
10th December, 1862. The name of the 
new colony was bestowed by Queen 
Victoria. 


It is situated in the north-west corner 
of the Australian continent. Beginning 
at Point Danger, on the coast, the 
boundary line follows some ranges of hills 
to lat. 29° S.; it follows this parallel to 
the meridian of South Australia, in long. 
141°; then along this to the parallel of 
26°. Beyond this, the boundary towards 
the Gulf of Carpentaria is at present unde- 
fined. Kennedy, a district of Queensland, 
is, in one part, only 300 miles from the 
gulf; and its harbour, Port Denison, is 
within 600 miles of it. This part has 
been traversed by Landsborough, who, 
starting from Brisbane, crossed to Car- 
pentaria, and returned to the River 
Darling. The country near Cape York 
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was first explored by Kennedy. At the 
northern extremity of the peninsula on 
Albany Island, the new town of Somerset 
has been planted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The latest accounts state that 
the home authorities propose to annex, 
provisionally, all the new district between 
Queensland and West Australia, north of 
the tropic, to the colony of Queensland. 
The average temperature corresponds to 
that of Funchal, in Madeira; the summer 
being a little hotter, and the winter a little 
colder. Summer lasts from December to 
March, with an average heat of 81°; 
winter from June to September. Ex- 
posure to night air should be avoided. 


Carr. Gen. AND Gov.-1n-Caler.—Sir 
George F. Bowen. President of Council 
(15 members), Hon. Col. W. O'Connell. 
Speaker of Assembly (26 members), Hon. 
G. Eliott. Col. Secretary, R. G. W. 
Herbert. 


Cuter Jostice.—Hon. J. Cockle. 


Propucts.—Coal, on the banks of the 
| Brisbane and Bremer Rivers, Good build- 
ing stone, marble, near Warwick and Port 
Curtis. Copper, near Port Curtis; there 
are indications of it, as well as of gold, tin, 
and iron, in the mountain ranges, which 
run parallel to the coast, about 60 to 70 
miles distant’ A rich vein of copper has 
been found at the Eureka Mine, on Peak 
Downs, 130 miles from Broad Sound. 
But the chief wealth of the country, at 
present, lies in the rich indigenous grasses 
which cover its wide-spreading plains, and 
to the lands in the interior; as Darling 
Downs, Waterloo Plains, Fitzroy Downs, 
&c, Darling Downs, for instance, are 
120 miles by 50 miles in extent, with a 
rich black soil, and well watered. Not 
less than 4,000,000 sheep, 500,000 cattle, 
and 25,000 horses, are pastured, yielding 
the staple exports of the colony—wool, 
tallow, hides. The east side of the divid- 
ing rangeis adapted to the growth of grain 
and fruit, and the table lands on the west 
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side, to spices. At present, oats, barley, 
wheat, Indian corn, and potatoes, are the 
chief crops raised on the scrub lands, as 
soon as they are cleared of timber, the cost 
of which is about £4 an acre. They 
require no manure for years. Along the 
coast, east of the main range, and towards 
the tropics, the hill slopes and valleys are 
found to be favourable to the ag andige, 
bark, nutmeg, ginger, tea, coffee, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and other products of India, 
&c, Here and there, arrowroot, sugar cane, 
pine apple, banana, peach, and most fruits, 
have been raised with success. 

Among the timber is the Moreton Bay 
pine, the Bunya Bunya pine, sometimes 
200 feet high ; red cedar, one of the best 
manufacturing woods in the colony; the 
iron bark suitable for houses, ships, 
bridges, railway sleepers ; blue gam, violet 
wood, tulip wood, silk oak, satin and yellow 
woods, 

Many districts of Queensland are fitted 
for the growth of cotton. A sample sent 
to Manchester was reported to equal the 
best Sea Island; and 400 Ibs. per acre 
could be easily raised. A bonus is given 
to encourage its culture by the local go- 
vernment. The average freight home is 
1d. per Ib. 

The Dugong fishery is carried on with 
suecess along the coast. Its oil is said to 
be equal to cod liver, and is worth £1 a 
gallon, A full sized fish is 11 feet by 10. 
It tastes like veal or pork. The bone is 
as’solid as ivory. 

With regard to the occupation of land, 
the Alienation Act lately passed by the 
Assembly provides for a rapid survey of 
the best land, as agricultural reserves, in 
the best localities, near the principal town- 
ships, and water carriage can be obtained 
on the shores of bays and rivers. The 
terms of occupancy are such that a pur- 
chaser of 40 acres, for example, at the 
up-set price of £1 an acre, may claim in 
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with the right of purchase at the end of 
the term, at £1 an acre. Pastoral leases 
are also granted for 14 years, at a nominal 
rent over blocks of 100 square miles. 
Another inducement is held out in the 
shape of Emigrant Land Orders. By 
these, every immigrant, with few excep- 
tions, from Europe, on payment of the 
passage out, is entitled upon arrival to a 
grant of 18 acres; and, after two years’ 
residence, to a further grant of 12 acres ; 
making 30 acres per head; two children, 
between four and fourteen, reckoning for 
one grown person, The emigration agent in 
England is H. Jordan, Esq. 17, Grace- 
church Street. Messrs. F, Mangles and 
Co., of Gresham House, are also agents, 

Porotation.— No census has been 
taken since 1856. In 1861, the total 
white population was estimated at 29,000__ 
one-half of which is distributed in Bris- 
bane (7,000), Ipswich (4,500), Too- 
woomba (1,500), and the smaller towns of 
Drayton, Warwick, Dalby, Gaynddah, 
Maryborough, Gladstone, and Rockhamp- 
ton. The native population is estimated 
at 12,000. Brisbane, Ipswich, Too- 
woomba, and Rockhampton are municipal 
towns. 

Barwsang, formerly called Moreton 
Bay, is the capital of the new colony, 
and the seat of government and of the legis- 
lative body. It was proclaimed a muni- 
cipality on 6th September, 1859, and its 
annual reveuue from tolls, dues, rates, 
and government endowments, is £5,000 
on the average. It stands about 13 miles 
up the Moreton river, at the mouth of 
which is its customs’ port, Lytton. There 
are 20 feet water onthe bar. Moreton 
Bay, lying inside Moreton Island, is 60 
miles long by 20 miles wide, and is dotted 
with islands, The rivers Brisbane, Logan, 
Arrowsmith, with two others, pour into 
it. The telegraph station is in Dr. Lang’s 
old chapel, near the Botanical Gardens, 


addition 120 acres, to be held for five 
years, at a nominal rent of 6d. per acre, 


Brisbane is united by telegraph with 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
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Epvcatiow.—A sum of £10,000 was 
voted by the first parliament of Queens- 
land, to be appropriated to the support 
of grammar and primary schools. The 
public system is secular in its character, 
and national as opposed to denominational, 
no distinction being made between differ- 
ent sects. Money grants to religious 
bodies have been abolished, each now 
relies on its own resources- 

Reticion.—In 1861, there were 31 
clergy and ministers in the colony, and 
34 churches and chapels, of which 14 are 
in Brisbane. The Church of England 
Clergy were 11; Presbyteran,6; Wes- 
leyan, 4; Baptists, 3; Roman Catholics 
and Independents, 2 each; Lutherans 
and Primitive Methodists, 1 each, 

Trapx. — Imports (1860) — value, 
£650,000; chiefly breadstuffs and manu- 
factured goods. Exports, £573,372; 
five-sevenths of which was wool. 

Revenus.— For 1860, £182,000; 
chiefly from the sale and rent of lands. 

Passack.—It averages 80 to 100 days. 
Ships now run direct to: Brisbane from 
London and Liverpool. Cabin passage, 
from £45 to £60; end cabin, £20 to 
£25; 3rd class, or steerage, about £18, 
Emigrants, to get the benefit of land 
orders, must arrive in a vessel direct from 
Europe. 

Lerrers or Crepit.—_The Bank of 
Australasia, Union Bank of Australia, 
and Bank of New South Wales, Chartered 
Bank of Australia, Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, have branches at 
Brisbane, and letters of credit may be 
obtained from these branches. The Bank 
of Queensland, formed in 1862, has its 
head quarters in Old Broad Street. 

Matts.—For Queensland, from South- 
ampton, 20th of the mouth. Letters, 6d. 
per $0z.; newspapers, 1d, 

NewspaPers.—Moreton Bay Courier, 
North Australian, Brisbane Guardian, 
Maryborough Times, Darling Down 
Gazette. 
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The original discovery of which is as- 
cribed to the Spaniards; but, whoever 
may have been the European who first 
discovered this fertile Isle, the authentic 
discovery is due to the Dutch commander, 
Abel Janz Tasman, about the year 1642, 
and named by him, Novo Zealanda. In 
1769, Captain Cook discovered Novo 
Zealanda; during this and other subsequent 
visits, Cook circumnavigated the islands, 
and took possession of them in the name 
of the king of Great Britain. He re- 
peatedly anchored in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, from whence he named many of 
the principal mountains, bays, and capes, 
and held frequent intercourse with the 
natives. Captain Cook. introduced some 
of our domestic animals, the potato, and 
other vegetables and seeds; subsequent 
history tells us how wonderfully they 
have thriven, When New South Wales 
was chosen as a penal colony, about 1788 
and 1800, the then governor, Captain King, 
visited New Zealand to procure some of 
the natives to teach the convicts in Nor- 
folk Islaud the mode of preparing the New 
Zealand Flax, which was then cultivated 
in the island, 

The sperm whale fishing was estab- 
lished, as early as 1800, on the coast; 
and in 1814 the church missionaries 
appeared in the island. New Zealand 
consists of two large islands—the north 
and the south, parted by Cook’s Strait, 
a noble channel, 160 miles in length, by 
50 in breadth (the strait for half its 
length is 100 miles broad), but at the 
eastern end, opposite Wellington, it nar- 
rows to 20 miles); and of a small island 
called Stewart’s Island, about half the 
size of Perthshire, parted from the main 
land by Favean Strait, a clear deep. chan- 
nel, 50 miles in length, by 20 in breadth ; 
the length of the country, from Cape 
Maria Van Diemen to the south cape, ex- 
ceeds.1,000 miles; the greatest breadth 
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from Cape Egmont to the east coast, or 
from Dusky Bay to Otago, is about 200 
miles, whilst the sweep of the coast line 
embraces full 3,000 miles. New Zealand 
stands midway between Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Vessels bound 
to New Zealand or Australia go out by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and return by 
way of Cape Horn; this is mainly owing 
to the prevalence of westerly winds, which 
are so strong and constant, between Aus- 
tralia and Cape Horn, that no vessel could 
force a passage this way to Australia 
against them. 

New Zealand contains 80,000,000 of 
acres of land, nearly 2,000,000 more than 
that of Great Britain and Ireland; is a 
wooded highland country, displaying some 
half-dozen noble plains, and thousands of 
brook-watered valleys, hills, and dales; 
a wilderness of vegetation from the sea 
shore to the mountain top, a fairy land of 
bays, creeks, coves, estuaries, and anchor- 
ages, possessing some of the finest naval 
and commercial harbours in the world ; 
a country of fertile soil and bracing 
climate, one in which every English 
animal thrives and fattens; and in which 
every English grain, grass, frit, and 
flower attains full development ; »in fact, 
it is a climate at once favourable alike to 
the preservation of robust health, a climate 
most congenial to all pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits. 


OTAGO, 
The southern province of the south 


island, 150 miles in length by 200 in 
breadth, has a coast line of some 500 miles, 
and an area of about 18 millions of acres, 
all of which virtually has been acquired 
from the natives, 


AUCKLAND. 

The northern province of New Zealand, 
400 miles in length, from north-east to 
south-west, and nearly 200 miles in 
breadth, at the broadest part, has a coast 
line of 800 miles, and an area of 17 millions 
of acres, of which about one-twentieth has 
been acquired by purchase from the natives. 
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NEW PLYMOUTH. 

The western province of the north 
island, about 100 miles in length, by 50 in 
breadth, has a coast line 150 miles, and ar 
area of three millions of acres, not more 
than a fiftieth part of which has as yet 
been purchased from the natives. 

‘WELLINGTON. 

The southern province of the north 
island, 200 miles in length, from north to 
south, by 100 miles in breadth, has a coast 
line of 500 miles, and an area of some JZ 
millions of acres, about one-third of which 
has been acquired from the natives. 

iN. 

The northern province of the south 
island, 150 miles in length by 140 in 
breadth, has a coast line of 500 miles, and 
an area of some 15 millions of acres, all 
of which virtually has been acquired fronr 
the natives. 

CANTERBURY. 

The noble centre province of the south 
island, 200 miles in length, from east to 
south-west, by 100 miles in breadth, has a 
coast line of some 400 miles, and an area 
of 15 millions of acres, all of which virtually 
has been acquired trom the natives. 

HAWKES BAY. 

On the east coast of the north island, be- 
tween the two great provincesof Auckland 
and Wellington ; the area of the province is 
put down at rather more than 24 millions 
of acres, about one half of which has beerr 
acquired by government. The capital is 
the infant town of Port Napier, containing 
at present about 500 people, and possessing 
a fine harbour for steamers and coasting 
vessels, 

In 1861, the value of Imports was 
1,548,333 ; of Exports, 588,953. Gold 
exported from Ist April, 1857, to June, 
1863, 994,342 oz; value, £3,849,958. 

Horses, 19,500; Cattle, 166,000; Sheep, 
2,000,000. 

Lands fenced in, and partly cultivated, 


300,000 acres. The value of live stock 
now depastured in New Zealand (including 
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the native-owned), may be taken at from 
£3,000,000 to £4,000,000. 

-The whole of the sea-going craft regis- 
tered in or belonging to New Zealand, 
may be estimated at 700 to 900, of the 
gross tonnage of 20,000 or 27,000. In 
this infant fleet probably three in four of 
all the vessels under 200 tons have been 
built on the island. 

Coast sailing distances : 
Auckland to Plymouth. 
New Plymouth to Nelson 


miles. 
- 160 
- 160 


Nelson to Wellington ... - 130 
Wellington to Canterbury 200 
Canterbury to Otago... . . 230 
Southampton to New Zealan: .14,000 


Ditto Ditto via Suez...13,000 
Proposed Panama Route to New 
Zealand :— 
Southampton to Fayal ... ........... 1,400 
Fayal, via St. Thomas's, Charges, 
and Panama . 3,400 
Panama to Tahi' . 4,400 
‘Tahiti to New Zealand . . 2,000 


Entire distance .......................-11,200 


Sea Roaps.—A coasting steamer leaves 
Manakan (Auckland’s western harbour) 
about every fortnight for New Piymouth, 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Wellington. Her 
run from place to place may average 24 
hours. Her stay in each place—save at 
New Plymouth, where it is only a call in 
fine weather—is about the same, and the 
fare from place to place some £4. A 
powerful steamer runs fortnightly between 
Sydney and Auckland. Now (1862) a 
regular mail service is organised between 
the above cities, The run occupies a 
week ; by the mail steamers less time is 
occupied. The fares average £8, £13, and 
£15, Sailing vessels run every week from 
Auckland and Wellington for Sydney and 
Melbourne. The run across occupies 10 
days. Cabin fare £10. 

The revenue by the last accouuts for 
1860 is estimated at £200,000. 

Telegraph lines are being rapidly esta- 
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Dlished throughout the island. The under- 
taking will form an important link in the 
proposed submarine cable to India via the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Mr. Hursthaus’s comprehensive work 
on New Zealand has been consulted, 
together with those of other authors ; but 
the former must supersede all others for 
the intrinsic value of the matter it contains. 

The new settlement of ALBERTSLAND is 
now in course of formation, by non-con- 
formist emigrants fromthe mother country. 

Population of New Zealand in 1861 :— 
The European, 98,913; Native, 53,089, 
of whom 50,173 are in the North Island, 
2,145, in the Middle Island; and 590, in 
Chatham Island. A paper in the Maori 
language has been brought out by one of 
the Christian chiefs, 

Much fighting has taken place between 
the colonists and the natives in the Nor- 
thern Islands, about the land question ; 
but the latest accounts (1864), represent 
the government as successful in the mili- 
tary operations it has been compelled to 
take against the chiefs; and it is to be 
hoped that a wise and equitable policy 
will be adopted for the future, as regards 
both parties, 

Orriciats. — Governor, Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B., transferred from the Cape, 
in 1861: salary, £4,500. Colonial Sec. 
and Premier, Hon. A. Domett. Speaker 
of the Assembly (25 members), Hon. T. 
H. Bartley; of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (52 members), Hon. D. Monro. 
Minister for Native Affairs, Hon. F. D. 
Bell. Chief Justice, Sir George A. Ar- 
ney. Commanding the Forces, Lieut.- 
Gen. D. A. Cameron, C.B. Bishops— 
New Zealand, Right Rev. Dr. Selwyn; 
Christ Church, Right Rev. Dr. Harper; 
Wellington, Right Rev. Dr. Abraham ; 
Nelson, Right Rev. Dr. Hobhouse ; 
Waiapu, Right Rev. Dr. Williams. Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Pompal- 
lier, “Wesleyan, Superintendent, Rev. T. 
Buddle. 
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ROUTE 24.—POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
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ROUTE 24.—LONDON POST OFFICE REGULATIONS, 
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233 BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


PO3T-OFFICE REGULATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND, INDIA. EGYPT, 
AND MALTA, 


AS REGARDS THE TRANSMISSION OF LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
vovuge| EEEEY 
By what Routes! Post#ge,) 35 Fg: 
Dates and Days when Bfail ‘optional| = 33 2¢ 
Destination. are made up in London. | ret! | jor other.| 323 £3 giNewspapers 
je sents | wise. | $52 05S 
33:3 
Underss. d. 
* Marseilles and France Dally. Optional) $02.0 4\Prepaid 1a, 
e 3rd, 10th, Iéth, 26th, even, t » 0 3d 
Alexandria and Egypt 9, ‘0h? jan, zoth, 27th, morn]; Southampton| —§ bs lo 6} id, 
‘Aden. | 4th, 12th, 20th, 27th, morn| ,, Southampton} 4 wn |0 6l4oz. 2d.] 
2 * q 3rd, 10th, Leth, 26th, even.| 5, Marseilles...) a» m [olor 3a. 
‘h, morn. » Southampton/Prepaid || " 1" 2a) 
Batavia, via Singapore 4 toch, 26th, even. " Marseilles ...\Prepaid|$;, |L 0| ., 3d, 
$ Bombay & the north- (| 12th, 27th, morn. »» Southampton/Optionall 4, |0 6/4oz. 24] 
west Provinces of 
Bengal... . || 8rd, 18th, even. v» Marseilles ...| 4, {> 0 10l4oz. 
Ceylon ; ath, 20th, morn. v» Southampton! — » 0 6 ,, 
ala 4 Loth, ‘26th, even. »» Marseilles... 5, | 499 2 29 bd 
4th, 200 »» Southampton} 4, yw [0 6402. 
Calcutta .. - { loth, 26th, even. *, Marseilles | 45 { * 10 10402. 
China—Except Hong {| 10th, 26th, even. » Marseilles | [da (lt 4] ow 
Kong, Shanghai, Pe- 
nang and Singapore 1» Southampton] oy [Ao {2 Oy 
Madras o» Marseilles...) 3 | $4 [0 10Mdoz, 
Sreiisaee R w» Southampton] 5, fe 2 (Gos. 
> Marseilles ... " ” 
Maurltlus sseseemeerees 2! 20th, morn. 3 Southampton] 3, » oe 3 
Malta 4rd, 10th, 18th, 26th, even.| ,, Marseilles ...| 5, » 0 6 oo 
™ 4th, 12th, 20th, 27th, morn,| ,, Southampton! ,, an 0 GF iw 


Tt the date shoula be ona Sunday, the Muil is made up on the day before via Southampton, and 
the following evening via Marseilles. All letters should be wafered, not sealed, written on the thinnest 
paper possible. If those letters which requtre to be prepaid are not stamped, thoy will be charged 
double at their destination, according to the last official notices from the General Post Office. 
* Double postage if unpaid. + Must be prepaid for all other parts of Egypt. {Letters for all 
India sent by this line, but Newspapers, &c. for Madras and Lower Bengal cannot be sent via 
Southampton. §If unpcid or insufficlently paid, Gd. extra for each Letter is charged. 


POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
Day Mails to France leave General Post-office, London, at 7 a.m. and 53 p.w. 


POST OFFICE REGULATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND, MALTA, AND 


INDIA, AND VICE VERSA, 
AS REGARDS THE TRANSMISSION OF BOOKS, ETC., VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
- Regulations to be observed inthe 
Description of Books allowed to be Transmitted. | hai.00 be obeet 
Postage 
Prepaid. 1.5 " t be sent without 
Magazines, : . Every packet must be sent rut al 
Renews, For India. cover, or in acover open at the ends o' 
Pamphlets, \v. Mrseilles v.S’hmptn.| sides. 
whether 8._d.; 8 d- | 9. 14 must not exceed 2 feet in length, 
° 6 breadth, width, or depth. 
20 3. Any packet which shall not be: 
30 postage stamps equal to a single book| 


rate will be detained and charged witb! 
deficient letter postage. 


4. It must not exceed three pounds 
weight for India. 


in {ndla. 


SHIP POSTAGES—TIMES FOR THE EASTEBN MAILS—ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


‘SHIP POSTAGE. 


* Parcels for Ceylon, or for any place to which a 
Post conmrunication has not been established by the 
East India Government, must have Ship and Inland 
Postage prepaid. Where there is a Post communica- 
don, Parcels may:be sent unpaid or prepaid. 


TIMES FOR THE EASTERN MAILS: 


The following will be the number of days em- 
ployed in conveying the Mediterranean, Indian, 
China, Mauritius, and' Australian mails to their 
respective ports. These mails are to reach Marseilles, 
from London, in 2 days; Malta in 4; Alexandria in 
8; Suez-in 9; Aden in 15; Bombay in 18; Galle 
in 26; Mauritins in 27; Madras in 30; Penang in 
32; Calcutta and Bingspore in 34; King George’s 
Sound in 40; Hong Kong in 43 ; Melbourne in 45; 
Sydney in 49; and Shanghai in 50, 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN INDIA. 


From Calcutta to Madras; Madras to Belgaum; 
Bangalore to Ootacamund; Belgaum to Bombay; 
Calcutta te Lahore, and the North Western Pro- 
vinces; messages are sent at the rate of 6d. per 
100 miles; from Calcutta tothe Kyber Pass costs 
88. a-distance of 1,600 miles. This telegraph con- 
tains 3,000 miles of electric wires, brings Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, and 
the Weatern Provinces of India into communication 
with each other in two hours ; it also extends across 
the'Mansar Gulf to Ceylon. The extension from 
Bangoon to Prome, thence to Akyab and Calcutta is 
Progressing rapidly, so that in a very short time the 
whole of India: will be connected with the seat of 
government (Calcutta) by electric telegraph. From 
Akyab to the river Naaf, 70 miles, is.open; also to 
Kurrechee in Scinde; and it is in contemplation to 


extend it to Bussorah, Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Jerusalem. That from Suez to Cairo and Alexandria 


is open, as also Cagliart, Turin, Corsica, Marseilles 
and Paris to London. © The line from Singapore to 
Batavia is open, and works well. It is proposed to 
connect Australia by a line of telegraph with the 
eastern extremity of the island of Java. The whole 
distance from Java to Moreton Bay is 3,024 nautical 
miles, being 50 miles more than the proposed line 
from Aden to Kurrachee. The estimated cost is 
800,0008., being the same as the estimate for the 
last-mentioned line. This sum Mr, Gisborne pro- 
poses to divide among the colonies in the following 
U 
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proportion, vis. :— Victoria, 58 5-16 per eent.; New 
South Wales, 22 12-16; South Australia, 7 4-16; 
New Zealand, 5 11-16; Tasmania, 5 5-16; and 
Western Australis, 15-16. The new colony of 
Queensland is not included, but, if nothing oceurs 
to prevent the intended separation, that oolony will 
be able to bear a fair proportion of the above divi. 
sions, 28 Moreton Bay is likely to derive grost 
benefits from the undertaking if carried out. 

‘The following lines are in course of construction : 
Constaatinople to Bussora, by English Compan; 
Mosul and Bagdad; Bagdad to Bussora, with bed 
of the Tigris; Persian Gulf to Kurrachee. Intelli- 
gence is now received to and from Calcutta to Lon- 
don in eighteen days. 

‘The Euphrates line must, upon mature considera. 
tion, be viewed aa the easiest, most secure, and far 
preferable to any. The present state of the Indian 
empire renders it absolutely imperative thet a direc 
communication should be opened between it and 
England as soon as practicable 
BATES AND REGULATIONS OF THE ELECTRIO 

TELEGRAPH AT BOMBAY. 

Messages of 16 words and under, including the 
names of the sender and the person addressed, and 
the names of the places of dispatch aud destination, 
to be sent a single distance, not exceeding 400 
miles, for 1 Rupee. 

Messages exceeding 16 words, but net exceeding 
24,1 Rupee and 8 Annas a singledistance. Messages 
exceeding 24, but not exceeding 32, an additional 
Rupee a distance. Nocharge for stops, prepositions, 
and such words as “and Co.,” “Mr. and Mrs.” 

Date of the message at the option of the sender. 
Peon hire at 4 Annasa mile. No Message, however 
brief, to be charged for less than a Rupee. Reply 
to be charged for separately. 

‘Mercantile or other important messages will be 
received, on condition of being repeated back from 
each receiving station, and half price charged for 
repetition. 

‘The sender may prepay the charge fora reply. 
All messages to be in the English language, and to 
be prepaid. : 

Messages in cypher charged for at triple rates, and 
repeated back to obtain accuracy, the repetitior 
being charged for in addition, at single rate. 

Subscriptions for dally messages of 48 words or 
more received at an abatement of one-fourth of 
the.above-named rates. 
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Officers in charge of stations may refuse to trans- 


mit a message which may be of a decidedly objec- ry 
tionablecharacter. Of the character of the message, | G: 


the chief civil officer at the station to decide. 

‘No message beyond 200 words can be sent atone 
time by one individual : and no second message can 
be sent by the individual till after the lapse of three 


hours, unless the line be free, or not required by G 
any other person. Messages: received between sunrise | H: 


and sunset. 
Overland Intelligence, or public news of great 


mportance, to be given to the press free of charge. | 5, 


‘Messages will be recelved by post from Europe for 
transmission, if money be deposited beforehand. 

‘Accuracy of messages not guaranteed. Messages 
will also be sent to the Post Office in letters, bearing 
postage, when instructions to that effect are sent 
with the message. 

‘Bender to accept all risk of delay, non-delivery, 
or error. No refund will be made of fees. 


ELecrric AND SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH STATIONS 
‘THROUGHOUT INDIA, &C., HAVING COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


‘With the rates chargeable for Messages of 16 words, 
from thecityof Bombay, according to Geographical 
distance of 400 miles. 

For upwards of 16 words, see Table of Telegraph 

‘Rates, page 307. 
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Officers in charge of stations may refuse to trans- 
mit a message which may be of a decidedly objec- 
tionablecharacter. Of the character of the message, 
the chief civil officer at the station to decide. 

No message beyond 200 words can be sent atone 
time by one individual : and no second message can 
be sent by the individual till after the lapse of three 
hours, unless the line be free, or not required by | 
any other person. Messages received between sunrise Hooghly Point “ 
and sunset. Nizam’s Territory : 

Overland intelligence, or public news of great| Do. Scinde 

mportance, to be given to the press free of charge. e 
‘Messages will be recelved by post from Europe for 
transmission, if money be deposited beforehand. 

Accuracy of messages not guaranteed. Messages 
will also be sent to the Post Office inletters, bearing | J 
postage, when instructions to that effect are sent 
‘with the message. K 

‘Sender to accept all risk of delay, non-delivery, 
orerror. No refund will be made of fees. 


ELECTRIC AND SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH STATIONS 
THROUGHOUT INDIA, &., HAVING COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY. Liverpool 

‘With the rates chargeable for Messages of 16 words, | London* 
from thecity of Bombay, according to Geographical | Poodiana 
distance of 400 miles, Madras. 


For upwards of 16 words, see Table of Tels h 
Z Rates, page 307. eleeFaDR | Malabar Point 
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ENGLAND TO INDIA TELEGRAPHS. 
BONDON, MALTA, AND ALEXANDEIA 
TELEGRAPH. 


‘The line from Malta (through Tripoli and Ben- 
gazi) to Alexandria, is now open to the public for 
the tramsmission of telegrams. 

‘The rates for the transmission of telegrams of 
twenty words, including names and addresses, and 
all instructions for forwarding them on; have been 
fixed as follows, viz. :— 

From Malta to Alexandris. 

™ Malta to Tripoll.. 

» Tripoli to Bengazi. 

» Bengazi to Alexandris. 

Half-rates being charged for every ead itional 
or fravtion of ten words above twenty. 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND' GUIDE, 


To these rates must be adied the Telegraph 
Company’s charge from the United Kingdom to 
Malta. 

All telegrams for places beyond Alexandria must, 
for the present, be addressed to “Gibbs, Alex- 
andria,” the receiver's name shd address being 
written at the beginning of the body of the 
telegram. 

TELEGRAPHS OPENED ON THE CALCUTTA 

AND DELHI RAILWAY. 

Calcutta and Monghyr 

Barrah and Etwa ... 

Hawarah, Etwa, and Delhi 
Complete distance from ‘Calcutta to Delhi, 1,018 
miles, 


TABLE OF FEES PAYABLE TO BRITISH CONSULS. 


Certificate of due landing of goods exported from the United Kingdom 


Attestation of a stare 
Administering an oath ... 


Seal of office and signature to any other document, not specified herein, when required .. 
Attedting bottomry or arbitration bond, not prepared by the consul 


Noting a protest 
Order of survey 


Attending valuation of goods, if under £200 


Attending sales, where the purchase money is under £200.. 
for every day tho sale continues ....000. server: 


+ Do. 


Extehding a protest or survey, with certified copy, if required... 


- 


HNVOTAATKHY HY AOUWoe 


we eoonect occ oo ooh 
wes 


ecenrmacosSocceco oa 


Atteudance out of consular office at a shipwreck, for his personal expenses, over and above his 


travelling expenses, per day .. 


ry 


oe 
~ 


Opening will of a British subject (uot being seaman)... 
Management of property of British subjects (no being a seaman) dying intestate, 2} per cent. 
The above fees if not paid in English moriey, are to be calculated at the current rate of exchange. 
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THE EGYPTIAN RAILWAYS—ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO AND SUEZ. 
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TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION—REGULATIONS FOR BAGGAGE, ETC. 


“TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION—BEGULATIONS FOR 
BAGGAGE. 

* Ist.—Nothing but personal effects will be recog- 
nised as baggage. 

2nd.—Esch Ist class passenger is allowed &0 
rotolis free of charge. 

2nd class passenger is allowed 50 rotolis free of 
charge. 

8rd class passenger is allowed 25 rotolis free of 
charge. 

8rd.—Children are allowed half the quantity 
granted to the class to which they belong. 

4th.—All overweight of baggage taken by pas- 
senger trains will be charged prs. 40 (8s.) per 100 
rotolis, from Alexandria to Cairo, and vice versa. 
To and from intermediate stations in proportion. 

Sth.—Passengers may send baggage by goods 
trains, at the rate of prs. 16 (3s. 6d.) per 100 rotolis, 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and vice versa. To and 


from intermediate stations in proportion. 
6th.—All baggage must be given in charge of 


the administration. Passengers after taking their 
tickets must hand over their baggage to the bag- 
gage clerk, who will weigh and register it, and 
encash the amount due for overweight; they will 
receive in return a baggage receipt, on presentation 
of which at their destination their baggage will be 
delivered to them. 
‘Tth.—Passengers whose baggage is underweight, 
shall pay (piastre 1) per package for registration. 
8th.—Passengers are strictly prohibited from 
taking money, goods, or valuables, in their baggage 
to the detriment of the interests of the adminis- 
tration. Parties tnfringing this rule will be charged 
four times the amount due on such articles, 
9th.—Parties taking inflammable articles, or 
articles of a nature to damage or destroy the bag- 
‘wage of other passengers, will be subject to a fine 
not exceeding prs. 2,000 (£20) and not less than 
prs. 600 (£5), besides having to pay the value of 
the damage occasioned. 
10th.—In cases of loss of baggage, the adminis. 
tration will not pay more than prs. 600 (£6) as in- 
demnity for a trunk or portmanteau, and prs. 150 
308.) for a carpet bag or corresponding package; 
it being understood that all valuable articles be 
consigned to the administration. 
11th.—The administration reserves to itself the 
right of opening and examining any baggage which 
my be supposed to contain goods or valuables. 
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12th.—No baggage will be received after 15 

minutes previous to the starting of the train, 
REGULATIONS FOR PASSENGERS. 

Any 2nd class passenger found in a Ist class 
carriage, or any Srd class passenger found in « Ist 
or 2nd class carriage, will be subject to = penalty 
of prs. 1,000 (£10), for attempting to defraud the 
administration. 

Loaded fire-arms will on no account be allowed 
in the carriages. 

Smoking is strictly prohibited in the carriages 
when ladies are present. 

Passengers are strictly prohibited from carrying 
sealed letters with them. An infringement of this 
rule will subject them to a fine of prs. 50 (10s.) for 
each letter. 

TagirF oF MERCHANDISE. 

Ist class at prs. 30 (6s.) per cantar—Manufactured. 
silk, sweetmeats, mirrors, pendulums. 

2nd class at prs. 25 (58.) per cantar—Books, raw 
silk, boots and shoes, firearms, carpets, hosiery, 
tea, medicines, 

3rd class at prs. 22 (4s. 6d.) per cantar—Indigo, 
woollen cloth, ready-made clothes, leeches, per- 
famery, cochineal, fine colours (paint), cut tobacco 
saddlery, tarbushes. 

4th class at prs. 20 (4s.) per cantar—Wool in 
loose bales, skins, elephants’ teeth, drugs, saffron, 
colocynth, porcelain, wine in bottles, window glass, 
leather, opiam, provisions (dried or salted), cotton 
in loose bales, flax uncleaned, spices, tortoise shell, 
tobacco in leaf, candles, spermaceti, charcoal, ice. 

5th elass at prs. 16 (3s. 3d) per cantar—Cotton 
in pressed bales, flax cleaned in pressed bales, hemp 
and cordage, gum, dates, tamarinds, liquids in bar- 
rels, hardware, manufactures in bales, paper, oil in 
casks, wine and spirits in casks, flour, copper 
plates, lead, iron barsand plates, tin plates, printed 
goods, dried fruits, wire, personal effects and bag- 
gage, incense, hides, senna, wool in pressed bales. 

6th class at prs. 12 (28. 6d.) per cantar—Rags in 
pressed bales, coffee, wax, sugar (raw and refined), 
mother-of-pearl in barrels, molasses, honey, soda, 
saltpetre; nitre, dyewoods, timber, planks, firewood, 
marble, soap, glass beads, tar, pitch, sulphur, tallow. 

N.B.—Copper coins will pay the same rate as 
fourth class goods, 

Valuables.—Plated goods, jewellery, watches, 
mercury, amber, gold thread, shawis (Cashmerc’, 


otto of roses, essential olls, mamsks, ceval, ostrich 
feathers, 

Goods hg mensurenent—lat class—-Millinery, 
sponges im eases. 

Goods by meesurement—2n4 class— Furniture. 

N.B.—The minissam freight which the adminis- 
tration will receive om any package of merchandise 
is:—For a distance exceeding 65 miles, prs. 10 
(25.); for » distance net exceeding 65 miles, pra 5 
(1s.) The minimum freight on specie, é&c., for 
distanes exceeding 65 miles, prs. 20 (4s.)3 for a 
distance not exceeding 65 miles, pra. 10 (2s.) 


Rarwars mt Inpia, FROM THE LATEST OFFICIAL 
Report (DATED May, 1864). Parranep BY J. 
Danvers, Esq., GOVERWMENT Direcrox. 

1. East Inpian Ratiway.—Rauns from Calcutta 
up the Ganges, past Benares, Allahabad, Agra, to 
Meerut, and Delhi, where it joins the Punjab line. 
‘At Allahabad, a branch turns off to join the 
Great Indian Peninsula line from Bombay, at Jub- 
bulpore. Total, 1,869 miles; of which 1,121 miles 
were open in May, 1634. Since January, 1863, 
several sections, amounting to 252 miles, have been 
opened. These inclnde extensions to Allahabad, 
and to Shazeeabad,’ where the branch to Delhi 
strikes off, and where the junction with the Ine 
from the Punjab is to be effected. Were it not for 
the break at the Jamna—which may continne for 
18 months—a continuous length of about 1,000 
miles from Calcutta to the Delhi Junction, would 
now be open. An extension of the total length is 
contemplated, by continuing the Runeegunge and 
Barrakur Branch to some point on the Main line 
nearer to the Ganges, in order to obtain a cheap 
supply of good fuel from the Kurhurbalee coal 
fields, by which an estimated saving of £50,000 a 
year would be secured. 

8. Basan Banoat Ramway.—Rans from Cal- 
cutta to Kooshteos for Serajgunge, Dacca, &c. 
‘Length, 114 miles; all open. 

4. Carcorra aNp Sours Eastean Rainway.— 
Runs to the mouth of the Ganges, at Mutlabh. 
Length, 29 miles; all open. The port at Mutlab 
being unfinished, the traffic on the line is for the 
present, small and unremunerative.. 

4. Dasat Rawar. — Not yet commenced. 
though the route is now definitely settled.. It will 
crose :aeverel:lasge rivers, and the | ; 
Sona tee Ua 
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across the Beas river, to Waseer ghattoJollundar. 
Thence, running between Knslarpoor and Kussoor- 
Kcalee, it.croases the Sutle)-at Philloor; thensgees 
on to Umballa, by Loodiana and Sirhind; then 
across. the Jumna at Ssharaunpoor,.and. over the 
Gaggur and Markunds rivers; and. then proseeds 
to Mozaffernugger, Meerut, and .Ghaxzecabad, 
where it joins the East Indian line, and willenter 
Delhi by a branch which, with the bridge oven. the 
Jumna, is being constructed by the latter Company. 

6. Mapras Ramway.—Consists.of two lines:— 
viz, the South Western line (and Bangalore 
branch) across the Peninsula, to Beypore, on the 
Malabar coast, 490 miles; and the North Western 
line, towards Bombay, 360- miles. Totel length, 
850 miles; of which 447 miles were open in May, 
1964—that is, 406 miles onthe South Weatern line,, 
and 41 on the North Western line. A branch is 
projected from Coimbatoor to the. Neilghery hills. 
‘The branch to Bangalore will open by-the end of 
this year. The construction of the line towards 
Cuddapah is proceeding satisfactorily. Instead of 
carrying the Hine from Cuddapah to Hyderabad, as 
projected, another direction via Gooty and Rai- 
chore, to Sholapore, with # branch to Hydexabad, 
has been decided upon. ‘This will shorten the 
main line between Madras and Bombay by 75 
miles, and carry it through fertile and populous 
districts, The wooden sleepers have been 
replaced by iron ones. ‘Twa tramway branches 
‘are about to be made by the Indian Tramway 
Company, vis, from Arocnum station to Con- 
jeveram, and from Arcot to Wallsjanuggur. 

6. Gaaat Sovrazax Raiuway.— From near 
Salem con the Madras line) to Trichinopoly and 
Negapatam, with a branch from the former to Tut- 
ticorin. Total, 1613 miles; of which 79 miles were 
open in May, 1864. An extension has, durisg tho 
past year, been sanectioned.from Trichinepely te 
Errode,. a distance of &24: miles ; and operations 
have been commenced upon.it. The absence of 
roads to some stations, and the want of accommo- 
dation in Negapatam harbour at present, help to 
check the developement of traffic. 

7. Gunat Inpun Paninsuis Rattwaw.—Con- 
sists of two lines from Bombay.. Ist. To the 
North West, via Massuck to Jubbulpore, where ii 
joins the East Indian Railway {No..1.) To: the 
South West, via Poonsh and. Sholepeor,: to mec! 
the Madras Railway, . Tata length, 1,266 mikes, of 
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‘which 553 miles wme open in May, 1964, The 
incline over the Bhore ght (on the South Eastern 
line), 134 miles in length, was opened in April, 
18635 but, in consequence of slips, the traffie was 
suspended for a time, and it was again opened in 
November. The last section opened -was that 
from Julgaum to Mulkapoor, which enters the 
cotton districts of Berar; but until the works on 
‘Thul ghat ineline are finished (which is Hkely to be 
the case in October, 1864), the communication from 
Bombay remains very incomplete, and the objects 
for which the line was made, cannot properly be 
accompiished. 

8. Bompay, Banopa, anv Centra Inpia Ratt- 
way.—From Bombay to Bulsar, Surat, Broach, 
aud Ahmedabad; or 812 miles, now all open. The 
present terminus at Bombay remains to be finished, 
as well as the extension to the ultimate terminus at 
Colaba. 

9. Scrmpz Rarzway.—From Kurrachee to Kot- 
ree, on the Indus, 114 miles; all open. From 
Kotree {t works in conjunction with the Indus 
Steam Flotilla, up to Moultan, on the Punjab line. 
There has been a gradual improvement in the traffic 
on the Scinde line, The Flotilla keeps up a 
bi-monthly communication between Kotree and 
Moultan, and performs voyages between Kotreeand 
Sukkur, by means of tug steamers. The possibility 
that the Flotilla may bave to be superseded by a 
railway, is acknowledged by the government; and 
surveys for ascertaining the best route are now 
being prosecuted on both sides of the river. 

10. Punsas Rat.way.—From Moultan to Lahore 
and Umritsir; thence across the Sutlej to Delhi, 
where it joins the East Indian line (No. 1). Length, 
252 miles, of which 43} miles were open in May, 
1864; but the whole line is likely to be opened at 
the end of the year. by the Viceroy, Sir John Law- 
rence, who, when Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun- 
jab, turned the first sod in February, 1859. On the 
Moultan end of the line, 11} miles were opened in 
May. 

All the above lines are guaranteed. Their traffic 
will require to be developed by means of branches 
and feeders. A commencement has already been 
made in this direction by the Indian Branch Rail- 
way Company, which has opened for traffic its first 
Ime. The same company has also received from 
the Gevernment authority to undertake the con- 
‘truction of s railway, of the standard 5 feet 6 inch: 
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gauge, extending from the-East Indian Railway, 
near Buxar, to the Delhi and Lahere Railway, near 
Saharanpoor, together with three or four bsaneh oy 
cross lines, to connect the two main lines, the whole 
amounting to about 800 milea The aid given by 
the Government to this undertaking is in the shape 
of a subsidy, the payment of which is contingent 
on the actual completion and maintenance of the 
line, Such kind of assistance is the beginning of 
a system which the Government intend to substi- 
tute for the guarantee. In this case (and each case 
is to be decided according to the special character 
of the project) the Government provide the neces- 
sary land free of expense, and grant £1008 mile 
annually for twenty years. They also pay an addi- 
tlonal £100 fur twenty years on every £10,000 
expended on the bridges, which are estimated to 
cost more than £10,000. The East Indian Tram- 
way Company has also made arrangements, upon 
somewhat similar terms, for the construction of 
eertain branch lines in connection with the Madras 
Railway. 

Summary oF THE GUARANTEED Lings.—2,687 
miles are now open, of which 233. were completed 
during the past year. 

The whole amount of capital that has been raised 
and expended is £54,286,0¢8 and 2£51,144,722 re- 
spectively, of which £6,066.966 and £4,775,861 was 
raised and expended during the year 1863-64. 

The number of proprietors of Indian railway 

securities has increased, during the year, from 
31,420 to 33,358, of which only 395 are natives of 
India. 
The materials which have been sent out from this 
country for the railways since their commencement 
amount to £15,128,856 in value, and to 2,764,781 
tons in weight, and 857 ships were employed to 
convey them to India. Last year 166,840 tons of 
materials, ef the valae of £1,285,464, were des. 
patched in 279 ships. 

The total gross earnings from the 2,249 miles over 
which traffic was, on the average for the year, 
carried were about £1,720,000, and the net receipte 
were about £780,000. 

The sums which have been advanced by the 
Government during the last thirteen years for the 
guaranteed interest on the capital amounted, on 
the 81st December, 1863, to £10,592,795, of which 
22,328,605, was paid last year. Of the former sum 
about £2,400,000 has been paid back by therailway 
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companies from their net earnings, half of this 
amount having been realised during the last two 
years, and nearly s third in the last year alone. 


‘The number of passengers conveyed during the 
past year was 9,242,540, consisting of, first clase, 
97,674; seeond class, 386,404; third class, 8,758,462, 
being 2,758,102 more than the previous year. 

It is the opinion of experienced superintendents 
that, after an efficient staff has been sent out from 
England for a few years’ working of the new lines, 
ao abundant supply of trained enginemen may be 
found in India. Natives are employed as much as 
possible. The lines in India are all single, with few 
exceptions. The cost per mile is from £8,800 
to £20,000. ‘Wooden sleepers have been found 
noserviceable in many parts, and the use of an iron 
sleeper, like an inverted cup, called “Greave’s pot 
sleeper ” is recommended. “The passenger fares on 
the lines opened are much lower than English 
rates. They vary from 14d. to 1}d. per mile first 
class, 24. to 14d. second class, }d. to 3d. third class, 
the lowest being on the Madras railway. A fourth 
class, at 3d., was tried on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula line, but the financial returns were not in 
proportion with the increase of the numbers. 


CByYLon.—Railways projected. From Colombo 
to Kandy, via Parnapettia, 79 miles, Colombo to 
Maha Dya, 60 miles, Colombo, via Gordon's Bridge, 
Wallapolla, (Hindoo temple) Mahavilla to Kandy 
79 miles. The first turf cut on the 15th of August, 
1358, by his excellency the governor, Sir Henry 
Ward. 


GENERAL RAILWAY REGULATIONS 
TO BE OBSERVED ON THE PRINCIPAL LINES. 


Companies do not guarantee that their trains 
shallarrive and depart at the times specified in the 
time bills, nor will they be accountable for any loss, 
inconvenience, or injury which may arise from 
delays or detention. 

At intermediate stations, the fares shall be 
deemed to be accepted, and the tickets furnished, 
only upon condition that there be room in the train 
for which the tickets shall be furnished. In case 
Yhere shall not be room for all the passengers to 
whom tickets shall have been furnished, those who 
shall have obtained tickets for the longest distance 
vhall have the preference; and those who shall have 
obtained tickets for the same distance shall have 
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the preference according to the order in which they 
shall have received their tickets. 

Tickers must be shown tothe company’s servants, 
or delivered up to them when demanded. Parties 
not producing their tickets are liable to be charged 
the fare from the most distant station from which 
the train may have started. They are only avall- 
able on the day issued, except when issued by 
a train that does not reach its destination the 
same day, when they will be available until the 
evening of the following day. Passengers cannot 
be re-booked at any intermediate station by the 
train in which they are travelling. Any person 
who shall attempt to defraud the company by 
travelling, or attempting to travel, upon the railway 
without having previously paid his fare, or who 
shall in any other manner. attempt to evade the 
payment thereof, is subject toa penalty not exceeding 
fifty rupees. 

Day or RETURN TICKETS, first and second class, 
will be issued between all stations at three-fourths 
of the ordinary double fares. These tickets will be 
available for return the same day, and those issued 
between stations of distances of 50 miles and up- 
wards will be available for return the second day, 
and those issued between stations of distances ex- 
ceeding 160 miles and upwards will be available for 
return the third day ; and those issued on Saturdays 
will be available for return the same day or on the 
following Sunday or Monday. The return journey 
with these tickets will be understood to extend to 
the train starting at night, and will be available 
until it reaches its destination on the following 
day. Passengers desirous of stopping on their 
journey are required to take their tickets to such 
station only. Day tickets cannot be used to proceed 
by a later train beyond the station at which the 
passenger may first alight. In all cases, therefore, 
fresh tickets must be taken to proceed by any 
subsequent train. 

Cuttpren.—Infants in arms will not be charged ; 
children under 10 years of age, half price. 

Smoxino.—No smoking except in places or car- 
riages specially provided, under a penalty not ex- 
ceeding twenty rupees. 

Passencers’ Luccacr.—No free luggage is al- 
lowed, except such small carpet bags or packages 
containing personal luggage only as can be placed 
under the seat occupied by the passenger, and 
carried in his chargeand at his risk; all other 
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luggage conveyed will be charged for at the rate of 
one-third of an anna per maund per mile; and the 
company will not be responsible for any loss or 
damage that may occur to luggage not booked and 
prepaid. 

The public will have the option of forwarding 
Luggage by the ordinary goods trains, at the rates 
and subject to the conditions on which goods are 
carried. 

Special trains or special accommodation in the 
ordinary trains for parties or ladies travelling may 
be had on application to the traffic managers. 

Fees.—The Company’s servants are forbidden, 
under pain of dismissal, from asking for or receiv- 
ing from the public, any gratuity. 

Hoxsxs.—The sender of one Horse will be 
charged at the rate of 2 annas per mile, if two 
Horses are sent together by the same owner the 
rate for the two willbe 3 annas per mile, and if 
three Horses are sent together by the aame owner 
the rate for the whole will be 4 annas per mile. 
‘The lowest charge for sending a horse will be Rs. 
2-8. Compsnies will not be answerable for any 
injury done to any Horse of or above the value of 
Rs. 490, unless an additional rate of 24 per cent. 
on the declared value is paid at the time of 
Booking. 

Tlorses, Carriages, AND PALANQUINS, required 
to be conveyed, should be at the Stations at least 
‘Aftcen minutes before the departure ef the train by 
which they are intended to be despatched, and if to 
be sent from a road side Station, a notice of 12 
hours is necessary. 

Grooms.—One Groom in charge of each horse 
‘will be allowed to travel free in the same vehicle as 
the animal. . 

Doas.—The following Rates will be charged. 
For any distance not exceeding 20 miles 2 annas. 
For any distance not exceeding 50 miles 4 annas. 
For any distance not exceeding 75 miles 8 annas, 
and an additional 2 annas for each dog for every 
25 miles exceading 75 miles. The Company will 
Rot, under any circumstances, allow dogs to accom- 
pany the passengers in the Carriages. 

* Goops.—Goods forwarded the morning of the day 
follsiviig that on which they were received; if in- 
tended to be forwarded the same day, they will be 
charged at the rate of Passengers Luggage. 

ComPLatnts.—The ‘Company’s Servants are 
atrictly enjoined, on pain of dismissal, to observe 
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the utmost civility towards Passengers, and any 
instance to the contrary, if mentioned to the 
Inspector in waiting, or entered in the complaint 
book provided at each Station, or addressed 
to the Traffle Manager of the Company, will bo 
attended to. 

Lost Luccacr.—Articles found in the carriages 
or on the railway are placed in a lost luggage office 
at Boree Bunder Station, where applications should 
be made for lost articles. 

Suexr will be charged at the rate of 2 annas 
| per mile per hundred. ‘The minimum charge being 
{ Rs. 5 per hundred. One man will be allowed to 
| travel free with every hundred sheep. 

Carrix will bo charged at the rate of 6 pies 
| each per milo, the minimum charge being the rate 

for five animals, 

Canrtaces.—4-Wheeled, 2-Wheeled, or Palan- 
quins. Each 4-wheeled carriage will be charged at 
| the rate of 4 annas per Railway mile, the lowest 
| charge being Rs. 4. Each 2-wheeled Carriage or 
| Palanquin will be charged at the rate of 3 annas 
[Per Railway mile, the lowest charge being Rs. 
| 2-10-9, Passengers riding in their own Carriages 
pay Ist class fares. Vehicles passing over the 
Bhore or Thull Ghauts will be subject to the 
following additional charges :— 

4.Wheeled Carriage, Rs. 4-00; or 2-Wheeled 
Carriage and Palanquins Rs, 2-0-0. 

Goops.—For the rates of goods see goods table, 
which may be had at the stations on the line, 
or at the company’s offices at Boree Bunder, 
Poona, or Byculla; and all further information re. 
| quired by the pubiie may be had from the trafic 
manager. ri 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA. 
Genera REGULATIONS. 


PerropicaL Tickets. 
For 
From Bombay. 
First Clase. Bont 
To Bycullah...... oe ae 
Dadur, Mahim, or Coorla.. 12 
Bhandoop ..se++..eee0 16 40 
For For 
Second Class. 1 Month, 3 Mortbs, 
Rupees. Repees. 
To Dadur, Mabim, Coorla.. 64 15 
Bhandoop 12 30 
‘Tannsh.. 15 30 


Parcels must be delivered at the respective stations 
ten minutes before the departure of the trains by 
which they are, to, be forwarded. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


447 Noticx.—Bombay time is kept at all Stations on the Railway. 


‘Week Days. 
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MADRAS RAILWAY. 
MApRAs TIME 18 KEPT AT ALL STATIONS. 
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SCINDE RAILWAY—INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA. 305 
SCINDE RAILWAY. 


Fares. Up. 

Milee,| Ist class. | 2nd class. | Srd class. || : 

iis. As. P.|Rs. As. P.|Re. As. P. 
iq] 018 0} 0 80} 0 ro 
34 115 0 140 010 0 741 | 1233 
58 800 00 100 89 149 
- ae S oo 845 | 26 
72 420 212 0 160 928 3832 
105 600 400 200 1050 | 61d 
Miles.) Rs. as. P. jus. as. P. (Re. As. P. er p.m, 
- pak oe ~ 15 925 
38 115 0 140 010 0 342 | 1292 
52 800 200 100 42 138 
- oo ae ae 435 153 
71 420 212 0 160 518 319 
93) 56 3 0 8370 111 0 || Landi. - | 67 447 oe 
105 { 6 0 0 400 2 0 0 ‘| Kurrachee McLeod Stationarr.| 6 45 545 = 

Kurrachee Time kept at all the Stations, 


Passengers’ Luggage.—No free luggage is allowed except small carpet bags, or packages containing such: 
personal luggage only as can be placed under the seat occupied by the pass r, the weight of such 
small articles not to exceed 25 seers per Ist and 2nd class, and 10 seers for 3rd class passengers. All 

luggage conveyed will be charged for at the rate of 4 pies per maund per mile. 


Parcels will be conveyed at the following rates :— 


Under Under Under Under 
5 seers. | ldseers. | 27 seers. | 55 seers. 


For distances not 
” 


” 


No Goods or Parcels booked or delivered on Sundays. 
Further information may be had on application to D. Mc. Nxixt, Traffic Manager, Korrachee. 


INDUS STEAM FLOTILIGA,. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC TO MOOLTAN SUEKKUR., &o, 

Goods are booked daily from Kurrachee to Sukkur, Mooltan and ixtermediate stations on the river 
Indus. The dates of the steamer departures from Kotree, and liaformation as to fares, freights, dc. 
‘can be had on applicution at the Mc Leod Road Railway Station, Kurrachee. 

In addition to the regular bi-monthly postal line of steamers, which leave Kotree about twenty-four 
hours after the arrival of the Knglish Mail in Karrachee ,oozasional vessels are despatched to Mooltan 
and intermediate ports, gneuring & quick and accurate dispatch of all traffic by this route. 

A steamer leaves Mooltan for Kotree on the 14th and 23tn of each month. 

‘The distance from Mooltan to Lahore is 205 miles; and until ‘the railway that is to unite these 
towns has been opened, there are but two modes of performing the journey. The first and most 
expensive, but the most comfortable, is what is termed atruck. A dooly or palanquin is placed upon 
a truck, and drawn by two horses. The time occupied is about thirty-six hours, and the expense 
Rs. 153120. It contains two seats; and if two persons travel together, the fare for each is Rs. 102 80; 
and the quantity of luggage allowed to each is one meund thirty seers. A servant outside the dooly 

ays Rs. . 
sis e other and cheaper mode of travelling is called a bullock train, It has four seats, each Rs.4 8 0. 
‘The bullock train or gharree, when thereis no passenger, carries twelve maunds of baggage, the charge 
being the same as for four passengers. Five days are occupied on the road. 


‘ AGENTS, 
MOOLTAN,.Captain Mc Natt, Deputy Superintendent | SUKKUR, 
x 


Captain W. Gruret~ 
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PASSAGE FARES-FROM AND TO KOTREE. 
SEHWAN. | LARKHANA.| SUKEUR. | MOOLTAN. 


U |; : E Do Children wader 9 free, 
ip. | Down. 1p. | Dowm:| Up. wn. | —— wn. pier ort hirer 3 
pes ees ees Tira | guaster eek 


“Oise 0 


© 02010 86913 0 8 6) dna ender “ia. Sears; batt tare, 
6 olis 12 Fi 7 OMS 4 8 10 of158 0 of10t & 4] Children over 18 years, full fare. 
0 o2 0 1204 TEE aaa tee ” to 
o O15 (3 8 o 1s 00] 8 OO 
LUGGAGE. 
Cabin and First Class Deck. oe .-Allowed 5 maunds each. 


Second Class Deck .. 
Third Claes Deck .. 


eeee oy » 


EXTRA LUGGAGE, 


Kotree to Mooltan, per maund .Up, Ra, 2 2 2—Down, Re 1 1 
Kotree to Sukkur, » on 18 Om yy OBO 


TABLE. 

A free table is provided for cabin and first class deck passengers, with the exeeption of liquors, 
which can be had on board at fixed prices. For Cabin passengers, bed linen and the usnal cabin 
furniture are found. For second clase deck passengers no table is provided; they can make their 
own arrangements on board, but they are not entitled to sit at the captain's table. Third class deck 
pussengers (natives of whatcver caste) provide their own food. 


Passengers booking from Kotree to Mooltan, oF wioe sores, have a preference over passengers for intermediate ports in the 
choice of cabin accommodation. 


Servants—Kuropeans pay socond, natives third class deck fare. 

Luggage sent se cargo is sulject to the Freight Regulations of this company, and will be delivered to the holder of the 
Dill of Inding at the port of destination. Its owner can have no access to his luggage on the voyage. In this case the com=- 
Pany’a responsibility is determined from the tenor of the bill of lading. 

‘Bagenge will not be recetved on hoard the steamer unless it has passed through the office wt Moolian, 

Passengers are informed that only cash it received in payment of fares and freights, 

Horses, dogs, and all vther animals, must be found in food by owners. 

Horveeraeet’ vo embarked a day Hotore that on which the steamer a bdvertised to sall, 

‘Horses mast have their shoes removed prior to embarking. 


Embarking or Landing ahhorse, bull: oF cow -. Ba. @ 8 0] Embarking or Landing four-whecled conveyance Ra. 14 0 
ay. 1» Gealf, dog, shoepor goat .. 0 1 i two-wheeled, ” ols 


11 information as to Goods and Parcel Rates, 4c..cay behad at the Company's Oftees, Kotres, Subkur, ond Mocttan. 
‘Agent and Supt., Jon Woop. 


PUNJAB RAILWAY. 


A mnall portion only of 250 miles, which, when opened, will form rm through communication, together with 
pes the Scinde Railway and the Indus Steam Flotilla, from Kurrachee to Usoritaur. 


105 10 10 
a 2:46 22 


NOTIOE.—Lahore time is kept at each Station. Conveyances from the Victoria Hotel, Lahore, and 
the D&k Companies at Umritsur, meet the arrival of trains, conveying paasengers from country to any 
part of the Punjab, but are uot connected with the railway. 

PARORLS vill be conveyed at the following rates, ‘and must be delivered at the Station 15 minutes before 
the time of departure of each 


EIGHT UNDER 
Ti seers. _|_27 seers. | 65 ears 


MOOLTAN AND SHER SHAH BRANCH. 307 


AND CARRIAGES will-be -bebween Lahowe and Umriteus at the fellowing charges, and 
ee eee te abet aad becpalas one hour before the time of departure :- 


One Horse . 
Two Horses. 


exsom Tokers, allowing the holders to travel of the ordinary passenger trains, 
ranted oa the following torus: beipilad vl be 


‘TELEGRAPH Messacus forwarded between Lahore and Umritsur at the following charges :-—-16 words 
1 Bupee; 1 anna each additional word. 

For information a6 to rates, &., apply to the Station Agents st Lahore or Umriteur, or toT. ‘W. Keene 
Traffic Manager. 


MOOLTAN AND SHER SHAH BRANCH, 
Down, ‘Week Days,/Sund. Up. Week Days./Snnd. 


= a-l-l- Py. Prete L: 
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BOMBAY. eanpeairs pees CENTRAL INDIA. 


€@ The Line is expected to 8 temporary station at Bombay miles from the 
harbuur) for passengers on the Ist Py ptestonae mber, Neeceamd for goods in January or wt 7, 1865, 
ary, 
Onvnuay Fags. KZ Surat Time kept at all Stations. Seek Days and 
ist cinse, | 2nd class. | Sd cinas. Dewan. Mixed 
Raa. p. | Rs.a. p. | Bs. a. p. Ss 4 a 
123 O13 O} 07 6) 048 eal 5 
15 | 018 0] 0 8 9/050 6 
Pay 18 0] O14 0} O88 O 6 
35. 220/18 9) all 3 7 
a ail 0); 19 e) OM 8 7 
ety 213 0] 130 3) 0168 0 8 
bt 340} 11 3) 1213 8 
58: su 0; 226) 139 9 
674 440/279) 169 9 
738 410 0) 211 8) 189 10 
2 415 0; 214 8/ 110 6 10 
57 0) 8 29) 113 0 i 
60600)380);200 12 
104) 690) 813 3) 730 12 
pbyt 700/41 6)356 1 
1 712 0/48 6)/296 2 
132! 8 5 oO} 4138 9) 212 6 2 
1354 88 0| 416 8) 218 3 2 
14s 910)/4 49/806 3 
157: 914 0) 512 8) 8349 4 
167; wso;620)3 80 4 
174 10165 0] 6 6 8| 810 6 5 
185d 11.10 0! 612 6! 314 0 A 6 
“Biles. | Re. a. p. | Hs. a. p. |Bs. ‘a. 
par 6 
To 11 0} 0 6 6; 03 9 6 
1% 120] 010 6; 060 7 
B 112 0o| 106/096 7 
40: 290/18 0] 013 9 8 
49 820) 118 3} 109 9 
534 360/115 OJ} 119 9 
61 3140) 248/149 10 
7: 410 0) 211 3) 189 I 
60; 56 10) 2165 8) luo i 
20 510 0) 3 46) 114 0 12 
962 63 0|39 9/210 12 
106¢ 6ll 0} 814 6} 239 1 
Alle 700) 41 8/25 3 2 
M8 760'450)/276 2 
1297 716 0] 430 3) 210 6 2 
134 8 6 0| 414 3] 3212 9 3 
1403 813 0] 4 2 3/ 218 0 3 
14 815 0) 5 8 6] 215 9 4 
11 98 0/589!/829 4 
161; 10 1 0] 6314 0) 3 5 9 5 
170; 1011 0) 639) 39 0 6 
173, | 1013 0] 6 5 O| 3 9 9 6 
1853 73110 0| 612 6] 814 O 6 
‘The following Rates will be charged :— 
Under 
¥or gay distance not exceeding 25 Miles pe 06" 
Di not exceeding 50 Miles 010 6 
ite Rot exceeding 76 Biles 100 
Bine not exceeding 125 Miles 140 
exceeding 125 Miles .. 180 


GREAT SOUTHERN OF INDIA—CALCUTTA AND SOUTH EASTERN. 809 


GREAT SOUTHERN OF INDIA. 
Agent and Traffic Manager, W. 8. Betts. 


Miles. Fares. WESTWARD, 
ist cage, 2nd class, ‘Brd class, 
BS. A. | RS. A. | RS AL 
- a ie vee ff Negapatam ....... 20 ee 
3 03 02 01 29 
7 06 03 02 50 2 20 
4 012 06 o4 10 240 
25 15 010 0 6 45 313 
30 19 013 08 0 3 30 
ot 112 Olt 09 12 3 42 
39 21 19 010 ris 357 
49 29 1¢ 012 57 47 
49 a1 19 01 a 457 on 
uw 3it 115 13 12 542 
79 42 tm Bee ES 30 6 0 


5 | 0 4 | 0 2 | 0'1 | Tercovembore a 
20 11 08 © & } Roodalore on 
30 | 1 9 | 018 | 0 & ff Tanjore ie 
40 | 22/11 | 010 4 Salnmungalum os 
45 26 13 on eee 
49 29 14 012 oy 
54 213 17 ow . 
6 | 36/11/10 
R 12.| 114 | 1 2 | Keevalore 

15 20 1 3 | Sickle ... 

2-| 21 | 14 | Negapatum 


CALCUTTA AND SOUTH EASTERN. 
‘Agent and Manager, Alan George Pendleton. 


Fares. (Wik. Days. 

‘Miles. Sinoue Tickers, RETURN. Down. 2341 23/1234 
1st class,|2nd class|3rdclass, 4th class. |Jst class.\2nd class} clss.| cles. |clas. 
RA P. R A. P| Imrn) aft. | aft. 

- we on 7 20/2 80.5 30 
3 10 8 oO 7 2912 3915 39 
5 | 0 5 O 7 B62 4615 46 
8 |0 8 o 7 46] ... 5 54 
10 |010 9 7 582 596 1 
15 1015 oO 8 63 12/6 20 
18 |1 4 0 18 14.3 20) ... 
20 71 4 0 8 23:3 31/6 36 
28 {112 O 8 45. 16 55 


EF 


2 
= 
e 
Z| 
g 
Fy 
& 
5 
| 
| 


Ist class,|2nd class|3rdclass. 
LAP, R vr) RA P| 


-].. ae BS i 5 
8 f0 8 O10 4 0 3 Pm) 90 6 7 
10 f010 010 5 of0 38 2 6 60 8 35 
13 [013 O10 6 60 & 3 a{1 1 6041 43) 85 
18 #1 2 0/0 9 o}0 6 461 8 0015 56 0 
20 41 4 010 0 7 5 0110 91 0 3 
23 117 O11 60 8 5 9114 91 8 sy] 23 
25 71 9 01012 Bo 9 63/2 161 5 18 30 
28 1112 0014 0010 70235017 27 49 
No seats to 4th class carriages. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—INDIAN BRANCH. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY (N. W. P.) 
‘The time kept between Allahabad and Agra is Allahabad mean time, which 1s 15 minutes earlier than Agra time. 


* reek Da \Week Days 
a Fares. From Caloutta,| and Sun. | Fares. | and Sun. 
x Ist ‘Sud trad | Benares, éc.,_ see/i 3 ¥il 2 ist ‘ind ‘ard 231233 
class. | class. | class. | pages $10 and 311. loins mail class. | class, | class.” 2 
| hme a Sa SV a * Ra. Pin a, PR a. P| & 
nf1 6 608 oo a9! 71951919413 00'S 09 a 
a]2 2 6/1 1 00 5 9, 7 4] 5 4923/9 2 61 1 30 5 3 
aif aae ise sors 5 bode wl alee alaciesac ‘ 
40] 6 10 0/318 00 16 o! 29357 23] 4 | ¢ 0 62 0 8310 4 
73618 68 6 oi & 3) 10.188 6) 511412 6 2 6 3019 ‘4 
834712 6) 316 a9 10 43} 8 81f a5] 6 1 63 0 0 5 
2/810 of4 5 oh 7 o| 11319 0) 78/7 5 310 én $s 6 6 
207 20 © 6! 10 9 ry 9 87/8 2 641 31 5 6 
4x0 F114 95.10 oft 14 | ha 25]10 40] 97 || 9 1 6/4 8 91 B 7 
13; f19 9 4 16 ++ fll 18n10 [16 5 05 8 Gen BF z 
a7 jas 18 4 aa 4 | i [a @his 2 1 ols 8 Blas z 
159 ie 16 6 7 9| he safi27 [1114 6) 515 31:15 8 
vue sg Hol Se tales ° 
ihe sol ¥ Si +13 hwo fis 2 ole 9 02 8 at 
‘ 39 350) es te 7 
sq $3 215 alee rea 
ha is 66 "6 se 2 916): 
9 6! 12 3| 4 2037 
311 iL 15 3/ re ee 3 se 
$18 Cs 6 aC & 517, his 5 O18 2 6211 ¢ to 
2 oe Reali c]SRRRIE 2 533 84 4 
| ° 96 ‘ 
O10 wren 3,6 9 8 o1912 08 6 ha 
s 434219 20 8 Glo 4 33 6 oO 17 ow 
ts 5 45.231 (91 10 6110 18 33 99 1 - 
gus iz 3 6 7s |#218 611 6 3818 9 aoc 
613 9 3 6 281256 |24 0 O12 0 04 0 es 
613 94 9 3 7 O70 25 5 01310 64 8 G 413) S'io 
614 3 Fy 7 oofsea |36 7 cls 3 64 6 4) 611 
0l1410 ole 14 9 7 sifas7 |a7 12 613.14 914 10 5 aH 6 5k 
ons 4 6 8 341306 98 1k Old 5 64 13 5417 18 
et aay A ae ince 
Y is 0 8 
SEU 20018 2808.7. 0 [3 IL 01518 65 4 Toes 
a5 33 4 #1610 35 8 9} 0 184353 [73 1 Bis 8 95 8 ssa 
7 6 617 3 8511 + 0 5 ||S4 O07 2 6511 8 5410 19 
377 5 617 10 Es 14 3] ht 33} 5 7 O17 11 66 14 9 25110 48. 
aro 36 7 638 3 1 31 -- if 9 7 ois 3.96 7 100111 20 
ROLES: |1 to 1g Rupee; Port, ber quart bottle, 2 to 34 
Reraxsument Rooms are opened at the principal | Rupees; Castillon Brandy, per quart bottle, 2} 


Stations, where the public can be provided with | Rupees; Ditto per glass, 2 Rupee; . Ditto, with Soda 
Tefreshments at fixed rates of charges, viz:—Bed, | Water, ¢ Rupee; Ditto with Lemonade, 4 Rupee; 
1 Rupee; Board and Lodging, S Rupees per day ; | Soda Water, per bottle, 4 Annas; Lemonade Water, 
Supper, [Rupees Ditto, hot, 14 Rupee; Breakfast } | per bottle, 4 Annas. 

Rupes; Tiffin, hot, 1}; Ditto cold, 2Rupee; Ditto,sent | Pancexs, not considered as Goods, are conveyed 
‘out 14 Rupee ; Allsop’s Pale Ale, per quart bottle, 2 | from one Station to another at the following rates, 
Rupee; Ditto, per pint bottle, 6 Annas; Ditto, C.| viz.: not exceeding 5 seers, charged 8 annas each, 
Beer, per quart bottle, ? Rupee; Ditto, per pint | and all above 5 seers, and not exceeding 25 seers, 16 
bottle, 6 Annas; Bass’s ditto, per pint bottle, | ammas each. Delivery of Parcels not undertaken. 

6 Annas; Porter, per quart bottle, Rupee; Ditto, — 

per pint bottle, 6 Annas; Ditto, London bottled, | ‘The stations on all the railways are fully described 
per quart bottle, 2 Rupee; Sherry, per quart, in Bradshaw's Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Presi- 
bottle, 2 to 3 Rupees; Ditto, per pint bottle,! dencies. 


HOWRAH STATION—BALLY-—CONNAGHUR—SERAMPORE, ETO. 318 


‘Teaxing Calcutta per Railway Company’s Steam | and the tariff is 4 Rupees per diem, or £2 (Rupees: 
} 
d 
i 
i 
| 
\ 


\ 
i 


side ‘is the Menagerie, Telegraph Station, and noble near it is the Scotch, Church. The Hotel lies north 
Park of Barrackpore. Both the Hotels are good, | of the College. Tariff, 5 Rupees, or 10s. per diem. 


812 
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HOWRAH STATION—BALLY—CONNAGHUR—BSERAMPORE, ETC, 


‘Leaving Caloutta per Railway Company’s Steam 
Berry Boat, we proceed to the 
=tHOWRAH STATION 
Rerarsuent Room, 
Which is situated opposite to Chuttanutty, where 
the Engllsh established themselves in 1687, and 
in 1690 settled on the side opposite to the railway 
terminus. There in 177 the shipping increased to 
16,000 tons. Here is the Custom House (on the site 
of the Old Fort William), through which merchan- 
dise of the value of 20 millions of pounds sterling 
passes annually. Higher up is the Mint, ests blished 
in 1629. Above is the scorching Ghaut and the 
ly ve of Chitpore, near which is an old temple, 
where the greater number of sacrifices used to be 
immolated in this Presidency, before it was under 
the British Government. Then appears the Church 
‘and the old Artillery ground. This towns rapidly 
rising, and bids fair to rival even Calcutta. Wethen 
+ pass Sulkea, which has been justly designated the 
Southwark of Calcutta. Also 


=BALLY, 
‘With its iron bridge and piers of masonry, which is 
supported on 2,000 piles. Here is a ferry. To 
the right ere the Sugar Works, Rum Distillery, 
$ depdt for Railway Materials, and Suspension Bridge, 
the latter constructed by Colonel Goodwyn. This 
place contains several thousands of Brahmins. At 
the tenth mile, the beautiful Capuarnia trees of 
Titighur are seen. Pass on to 


=CONNAGHOUR, 
Which is remarkable for being extremely populous, 


=tSERAMPORE, 
Which belonged to the Danes from 1755 to 1845 
(90 years), when it was purchased from them for 
120,000. In 1805 the church was erected, at a cost 
of £185. A Baptist mission was established here by 
Messrs. Carey, Ward, and Marshman (all of whom are 
buried here) ; it has circulated upwards of 100,000 
copies of the Scriptures in sixteen different native 
languages. The College is a noble edifice; its roof 
and staircaseare of iron; the Library contains 6,000 
volumes of valuable works. The Botanica. “ardens 
cover six acres. Here are Steam Paper Mills, Silk 
Manufactories, and a handsome Roman Catholic 
Chapel and Convent, and opposite on the other 
side is the Menagerie, Telegraph Station, and noble 
Park of Barrackpore. Both the Hotels are good, 


318 


and the tariff is 4 Rupees per diem, or £2 (Rupees 
20) per week. 

Then Budeebaty is passed, celebrated as the seat 
of Native Doctors, and the aurrounding country sup- 
plies Calcutta with vegetables. We now pass the 
Pulta Ghaut, close to the French territory, and 
reach Ghyretty, which is celebrated for its French 
Gardens and the magnificent seat of the Governar 
of Chaudernagore ; where there is a saloon 36 fect 
high, in whick Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, and 
Sir William Jones were entertained with theatrical 
representations. Thence to 


BHUDDESKUR, 
Which is a large commercial town lying between the 
railway and the river, celebrated as being the dep6s 
and entrepét of grain; here is an image to which 
in May the Hindoo women offer 100,000 Bilou leaves. 
And we soon reach 
=t CHANDERNAGORE. 

Here is a refreshment room. 

The French settlement, which extends 2 miles 
along the bank of the river, and 14 mileinland. The 
railway station lies just beyond the French boundary. 
‘The mound and ditch, the only remains of its 
formidable fortifications, are to the north. Here are 
two good hotels. Tariff, the same as at Serampore. 
‘The old ruined Fort is situated 30 yards.west of the 
river. The Burial Ground lies to the north. The 
Church built by the Italian Missionaries is on the 
banks of the river. In 1740, there were 4,000 brick. 
houses here, and then Calcutta was only a cluster 
of mud huts. It surrendered to Admiral Watson on. 
the 23rd March, 1767, after an obstinate resistance. 


BIDERRA (Bidabutty). 


The site of a battle in 1760, between the English and 
Dutch, in which the former were victorious. Also” 


CHINSURA, 


‘Two miles south of Hooghly, which was ceded to the 
English by the Dutch, in exchange for Sumatra, in 
1826, after they hed held it 150 years; here was e 
strong fortin 1687. The Church was built in 1768, 
atthe Dutch Governor's sole expense ; just beyond is 
the Hooghly College, founded by the French General 
Perron, who acquired a large fortune during the 
Mabratta war; it contains 600 pupils, and has a 
revenue of £5,000 per annum, left by a Mussulman ; 
near it is the Scotch Church. The Hotel lies north. 


of ‘the College.’ Tariff, 5 Rupees, or 10s. per diem. 
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The Barracks ocoupy the site of a fine Dutch Fort, 
which was pulled down in 1827. To the northof 
them fies the Armenian Church, and near it is the 
Dutch burial ground. We then arrive at the 
Telegraph Station of 
=tHOOGHLY, 

Which under Mahomedan rule was the great port of 
‘West Bengal. In 1540, the Portuguese erected a fort, 
which stood on the site of the collector’s;cutchery, 
opposite to which is the old church of Bandel, built 
in 1599—1Its steeple is seen from the line, and is cele- 
brated for the festival of Novenna, heldin November. 
Two miles south of the church lies the Iwambarra, 
a Mussulman edifice, which, on account of its mag- 
nificent interior, is well worth a visit. In 1640, the 
English established factories here for the purchase 
of saltpetre, and here the English chief and council 
(Job Charnock), the founder of Calcutta resided. In 
1686, a battle was fought here, between the English 
and Moslem troops, the former being victorious. In 
1742, it was sacked by the Portuguese. In 1757, it 
became the granary of Bengal. In 1758, it was can- 
nonaded by the English. We then pass the 


SATGAN BRIDGE, 


Which, with its briek piers and superstructure, has 
a bold and striking appearance. Three cen- 
tries ago, the small stream’ over which it is 
placed was navigable for vessels of large burden, 
and then this miserable village was a noble city, 
defended by a fort the ruins of which are near the 
Trunk Road Bridge. Close to them arethe remains of 
an old mosque, and in the grounds are to be seen 
some fine tombs of distinguished Moslem officers, 
who fell in the battle of Pandooah. Here, in the 
inst century, the Dutch had their gardens (country 
seats), to which they walked out to dinner in the 
heat ofthe day. In 1566 it was a large trading city, 
and is undoubtedly the “emporinm” alluded to 
by Pliny. Here the Romans are said to have traded. 
The river has silted up, and masts of a ship have 
been found in its bed, near Satgan. We then reach 


THE TRUNE ROAD, 
‘Which {ss scene of immense traffic. 73,000 foot 
passengers, 49,000 loaded bullock hackories, 18,000 
empty returning hackories, 65,000 loaded bullocks, 
and 400 Government dawks, pass annually between 
this place and Burdwan. Amount of salt brought 


down anmually, 
cod annually, averages 18,000 tons, Thence pro- 
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MUGGRBA (Mugra), 
With its iron bridge, over a stream, through which 
the Damuda (flowing westerly for 20 miles) a century 
‘ago forced its passage to the Hooghly river, at Nya 
Serac, the channel of which is choked np with sand. 
It now enters the Hooghly near Diamond Harbour, 
where there is a Telegraph Station,-anad forms that 
terror of nautical men, called “the James and 
Mary.” The Calcutta builders use the sand of 
the old bed. The train soon reaches 

PUNDOOAH, OR PERUA. 

Here is a tower on the right, encrusted with the 
hoar of centuries, and to which many nistoric re- 
miniscences are attached. It is 120 feet high, and 
Nes 6 miles from the station ; the view from its top 
is magnificent, as it embraces the whole of the 
country as far as Hooghly. The pilgrims who flock 
here in the month of January call the iron rod at 
its summit, ‘‘Shah Sufi’s Walking Stick.” Opposite 
is that Mussulman leader’s tomb, who was finally 
overthrown at this place. In 1200,it was a royal 
city, well fortified, with a wall and deep trench 5 
miles in circumference, the remains of which are 
visible round the town. The line ison a portion of its 
site, and near the station is a large Mosiem burial 
ground, out of which, when construeting the line, an 
immense number of skulls were dug up. The village 
contains a population of 3,000, noted as being Dacoi- 
ties, or Thugs. Here the cultivation and growth of 
cocos nut trees cease, as they require seaair. This 
place was also the site of “the Battle of theCow,”? in 
1340, at which period it was strongly fortified, and the 
residence of a Rajah, the origin of which conflict 
was that “The Mogul translator of Persian at the 
court of the Hindoo Rajah of Pundoosh killed a 
cow at the birth of his child, and buried the bones, so 
as not to offend the people; but the jackalls dug them 
up,and then the populacerose up in arms, and required 
the slayer of that animal to be given up to them. 
The Rajah’s child was seized by.the mob and slain. 
That prince being appealed to by the Mogul, would 
not give any redress, and the above-named battle 
ensued in consequence, which ended in the defeat 
of the Hindoos, after sixty of their monarchs had 
been slain.” About 200 yards from the west of the 
line isa tank, which was considered saered, as it 
possessed the virtue of restoring life to the soldiers 
who were killed in battle—hence the native’s idea 
that Pundoosh was impregnable, until the Moslems 
cast a plece of:a cow intd it, which destroyed the 


BOINCHI—MEMABRBE—BURDWAM. 


virtue of its water. The tower was erected in 
commemoration of this battle. Near it is a noble 
mosque, about 200 feet long, containing sixty domes, 
which reverberate sound like the whispering gallery 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London; and in it isa 
platform, on which Shah Sufi was accustomed to sit. 
A littie to the west, on the left, lies the noble Tank 
Pir-puker, forty feet deep, which is remarkably pic- 
taresque, with its rained Imambaries and tombs, 
Probably those of Mussulman chiefs who fell in 
the Battle of the Cow, having several monuments 
to Moslem saints around them. Here a Fakir 
Hives, at whose call s tame alligator in the tank obeys, 
and comes immediately to the surface. Close by is 
the Shimabasan Tank, frequented by barren women, 
who dip sweetmeats (“Patali’) into the water, and 
believe that if the same float back to them, they 
will bear @ son. Thence proceed to 
= BOINCHI (Boinshee). 
At this place the Grand Trunk Road is again crossed, 
and the Burdwan Zillah (Garden of India) is entered, 
which contains a population as teeming as that 
of the Celestial Empire. After passing this place, 
the Trunk Road is metalled with kankar, and it is 
curious to see the men beating it down, mixed with 
water, by means of wooden mallets, which form it 
into a surface as smooth as plaster, and as hard 
as granite rock. 
MEMAREE (Mymaree), 
Which ts close to the Grand Trank Road, and near 
the Dawk Bungalow. A few miles beyond, the Din- 
noods river is approached, the embankments of 
which frequently burst, and cause great damage and 
destruction of life. This stream, which flows nearly 
parallel to the line on the left, as faras Raneegunge, 
takes its rise in the Ramghur Hills, drains about 
7,200 square miles of couatry, and an immense 
quantity of water falls into itintherains. We then 
approach 
=t BURDWAN. 

REFRESHMENT Rooms. 

It is remarkable for the magnificent landscape 
about it. Close by is the noble brick viaduct of 
280 arches, constructed at a cost of £20,000. 
On the left can be seen the steeple of the pretty 
charch efected by the late Rev. J. Weitbrecht, at a 
cost of 361,000, raised by private individuals. Here 
is a mission, and schools for native children. The 
fine avenue of trees which line the Trunk Road is a 
beautiful object. About a mile to the left lies the 
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“Sea of White Sand,” called Dinnooda. An iron 
bridge over the Bankha is passed, river rises 
25 feet high in the monsoon. Pass the Cutchery 
on the right, and then Koosumpore (‘Flowery City,” 
as Burdwan is called in the Hindoo books) is 
reached. This place was besieged by the Moslems 
in 1621, Here in 1695, the rebellion of the Ze- 
mindar took place; he slew the Rajab, and captured. 
the city of Hooghly, which caused the English to 
build the old fort of Calcutta. In 1695, the Bri- 
tish had a lease given them of the ground on 
which Calcutta stands, and in the same year, at the 
palace of Burdwan, the Rajah’s daughter stabbed 
herself rather than yield up her virtue to the 
Zemindar. The Rajah’s palace isa mile from the 
statlon—its interior is most superbly 4tted up in 
European style. He is the wealthiest land proprietor 
in the country; his estates are not less than 70 
miles in length and 50 in breadth, and he pays tothe 
Indian Government £400,000 per annum. His gar- 
dens are beautifully arranged, and the menagerie is 
kept up at a monthly expenditure of £800. 
His father, the old Rajah, was one of the 
greatest Indian misers on record. The Rajah’s 
Garden House, with its tank, labyrinth, and 
beautiful pictures, are well worth a visit. Here 
is a tank opposite the church, remarkable for having 
been the place into which the “Thugs” flung the dead 
bodies of their victims. This station is remarkably 
healthy, and 95 feet above the level of the sea. 
The railway station is @ handsome and com- 
modious building. On the left are the encampirg 
grounds of the troops, Dawk Bungalow, having 
capital accommodation, and Jail; and about 8 
mile distant can be seen the 108 Temples of 
Siva, all built by the late Rajah of Burdwan. 
At the tenth mile the Raneegunge line branches 
off by Rajmahal to the N.W. Provinces. The main 
line crosses the Adjl river, a short distance from 
Elimbuzur, a place of considerable trade, and which 
possesses this advantage, viz.:—That large boats 
can come from the Hooghly by way of Cutwa in the 
monsoon. The views in Birbhoom, the beautiful 
wild scenery of the Rajmahal, the remains of Goar 
(the Nineveh of Bengal, and the Paradise of the 
countries of Akbar), which at one time contained 
2,000,000 inhabitants, and was enclosed by a wall 20 
miles in circumference and 60 feet high, the cas- 
cade of Mooteejhursna and rocks of Jangira are all 
objects of-especial interest, In a word, the railway 
° 
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has brought and will bring to light many remains of 
antiquity im this and other districts. Thence the 
main line proceeds to Gooskhara (11 miles) and 
Beddiah (8 miles), the total distance opened, viz., 96 
miles from Calcutta, 

About fifteen miles to the right lies the 


BIRBHOOM ZILLAH. 


A rich mineral district, and formerly the largest 
Mahomedan Zemindary in Bengal. 


LAKRAKUND 
Has athermal spring. The Judge of Death (“Yam”) 
is worshipped in this district, and the Santals, an 
aboriginal race (whose sudden and desperate insur- 
rection, caused In 1855 and 1856 such loss of life and 
Property) swarm in this Zillah. Here is the famous 
shrine of Vuldunath ; its temple, which was bullt 
three centuries ago, is a mile in circumference, and 
its Mela “Fair” held in March is very well attended. 
Thence proceeding by the Raneegunge branch line, 


pele MANCOR, 


Which is celebrated for its sugar, and contains a 
population of 5,600 inhabitants. Here bears swarm 
in the immediate jungle. Close to it is 


BANS KOPE, 


Remarkable for the great undulations of the soll, 
which is sterile, the grass stunted, and the cultiva- 
tlon chiefly in the hollows. 


CAEKSA 
Is next approached, and from which cam be seen 
CHUTUA, 


About 1,000 fest high, which place has the advantage 
of a dry and exhilarating alr. As the iron king 
advances, 

THE TUMULA CUTTING 


Isseen, a magnificent work, and the scenery from 
the bridge is truly grand. On the right lies the forest 
swarming with bears, which reaches as far as Rajma- 
hal, and on the left is seen the Dummla river with its 
white sandy banks. The cutting is one mile long 
and 36 feetdeep. The bridge thrown over the road Is 
of one span of 80 feet of brickwork, and was completed 
ina month. The scenery is really beantifal in this 
neighbourhood. Thence over the Tumula Viaduct, 


which consists of seventeen openings, 20 feet each, 
And took eight months toerect. Wethen reach 
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KYRASOLE, 
At which place the coal formation begins, and 
continues as far as Bagsama, but the soil is barren. 


Pass on to 
= SINGABIM, 
Brance Linz ro Cuoxupanesn, 


Which is remarkable for the formidable massy em- 
bankments which have been erected to keep out 
the Dinnooda waters. Near here are the remains of 
a petrified forest, similar to that in the vicinity of 
Cairo in Egypt. After leaving this place, the scenery, 
as Raneegunge is approached, becomes remarkably 
fine. The hollows are chiefly cultivated, and quanti- 
ties of iron have been found. We then approach 


=t RANEEGUNGE. 

Rerresament Rooms. 

‘The terminusis commodious, and being the station 
ofthe Government Wagon Trains, the North Western 
Dawk, and Inland TransitCompantes, it will shortly 
claim some slight pretensions to justify the native 
title of ‘* Chota (little) Calcutta,” A large hotel is in 
course oferection. About 81,000 tonsof coal amnually 
go to Calcutta, distance byroad 200 miles, the cost of 
transit being about 3y aunas per maund. The 
hills of Chutna, Baharinath, and Puchete are seen 
to advantage from this place. The traveller can 
proceed to 

BAHARINATH 


in a palanquin, distant about 12 miles; it is 1,200 feet 
high, and its vicinity swarms with bears. 

The coal mines at Raneegunge employ 1,600 mea 
and women chiefly of the aboriginal tribe called 
Beauri. The mines are descended by 140 steps to 
a descent of 130 feet. There are 25 shafts, and the 
traveller can proceed three miles, by torch light, 
through the mine. The mines extend under the 
bed of the Dinnooda, and were accidentally dis- 
covered in 1820 by Mr. Jones, who erected Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta. Bears no longer swarm in this 
neighbourhood, as the jungle has been cut down, 
but the fertility of the soll has departed with them. 
Aline of railis about being made to join that of 
the railway which is now progressing, but the Santal 
insurrection has retarded its progress. 


ANDAMAN ISLANDS. (Nicobar). 
Situated in the Bay of Bengal opposite the 


‘Tenasserim Coast, lat. 6° 407 and 9° 20’ N., long., 
98° 3/ and 94° 187, 140 infles long and 20 broad. 


ANDAMAN ISLANDS—MODES 


Divistons.—The Great Andaman, the Little 
Andaman (28 miles long and 17 broad), the Centre 
Andaman (Interview Island) divided by twonarrow 
straits. 

Propuctions.—Bamboo, Edible Birds’ Nests, 
Ebony, Damoner Red Woods. 

Porutation are a degenerate Negro or Malay 
race with woolly hair, flat noses, thick lips, small 
red eyes, and dull black skins, 5 feet high, with 
large heads, high shoulders, corpulent bodies, but 

. slender limbs. 

Costume is nature bedaubed with a mud coating 
(to protect themselves from the insects), and their 
heads and faces painted with red ochre. 

Manners, &c.—They are savage and totally averse 
to all intercourse with strangers. Well armed with 
wooden spears and bows, which they use dextrously. 

LANGavaeE quite different from that of any spoken 
in India. 

Rexie10on.—They do not appear to possess any 
distinct ideas of such, but adore the Sun and some 
spirits whom they suppose command the woods, 
rivers, and mountains. 

The scenery is extremely beautiful, and the climate 
salubrious. 

Historica, Rewniscencrs:— 

1756.—The Danes formed a settlement here. 

1768.—The Danes abandoned the same. 

1848,—The Danes abandoned all claim to the 
sovereignty. The chiefs then hoisted the British 
Flag, but that government did not think proper to 
Tecognise such proceedings. . 

1957. November 28rd.—The Hon. Bast India 
Company’s Steamer “Pluto” took a deputation, 
consisting of Dr Monat, Bengal Army, Dr. Playfair, 
and Lieutenant Heathcote, to select a site for the 
penal settlement. They had several encounters 
with the natives, but at length succeeded in entering 
into friendly intercourse with them. 

‘These islands—selected in the first instance as 3 
penal settlement for mutineers, deserters, and 
rebels concerned in the Indian mutiny—are destined 
eventually to receive all or chief part of the con- 
victs in India who may be sentenced to transporta- 
tion. Those already sent to the islands were in the 
first instance set to clear Chatham Island, by 
removing the brushwood and roots and other mat- 
ter which encumber the ground—-a work which will 
occupy considerable time, owing to the density of 
the jungle; and the superintendent of Port Blair 
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says that he was prepared to receive 10,000 
convicts during the last year. They are formed 
into gangs or sectionn of twenty-five, four of 
which constitute a division, under a convict 
division gangsman. Kach convict receives a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s labour, out of which he 
has to supply himself with food, clothing, cooking 
utensils, and working implements, the Government 
only providing medicine and medical comforts. 
The convicts are permitted to send for their 
families, and to the convicts whose families may 
Join permission is given to reclaim and cultivate 
land free of rent during their own and their wife’s 
lifetime, pecuniary assistance being given them by 
the Government, according to the extent of Jand 
taken, and the number of the family. The stores 
required for the establishment are, at present, of 
course, all imported from Madras or Calcutta. 
The reports of the medical officers state that of 
773 convicts who had arrived up to the 16th June, 
1858, there had occurred 64 deaths in hospitals ; 
that 140 had escaped uncaptured, or had committed 
suicide; and 87 had been executed; leaving 481 
only of the number. ‘The first batch of convicts 
arrived on the 10th March, 1858, so that it would 
appear that in three months the losses from alt 
causes had amounted to 292. There were in addi- 
tion to these 72 sick in the hospitals. The medical 
officer adds that “considering that many of the 
convicts were in a sickly snd weakly state when 
received, that the seazon is unhealthy, and the 
nature of the work on which the convicts are 
employed is severe to men unaccustomed toit, and 
that the clearance of dense jungle in all parts of 
the world is necessarily unhealthy, I do not think 
that the amount of sickness and mortality, though 
great, is greater than might be expected.” 


MODES OF TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 
IRON STEAMERS 


Are used on the rivers Ganges, Jumna, Indus, 
Hooghly, in crossing from Bombay to Panwell, and 
trading coastways to Surat, Cambay, Kurrachee, 
Calicut, Cochin, Goa; and the Peninsular avd 
Oriental Company's vessels ply between Ceylon, 
Singapore, Madras, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Mauritias, 
and Shanghai; also the Dutch Government Steamers 
from Singapore to Batavia—the Spanish Govern- 
ment Steamersfrom that port to Manilla, and vessels 
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from Singapore to Borneo. The traveler will find 
excellent accommodation and a liberal table in them 
all, at moderate fares. 


AQOOMMODATION FLATS 

‘Are tagged by small iron steamers on the rivers 
Ganges and Jumns ; and if the traveller intend or be 
obliged to avail himself of this mode of conveyance, 
he willdowell to provide himself with every require- 
ment in the way of eatables and drinkables, and 
must have a ssall staff of servants with him, such 
as his butler, valet, and cook. 


BUDGEROWS, PINNACES, BHOLIOS, 
‘Are generally of about 40 to 90 tons burthen, an’ 
manned with s crew of ten men, besides the chie. 
or steersman. ‘This mode of travelling can be made 
very agreeable, provided that due precaution is 
taken to have the vessel selected accompanied by a 
small boat (paushway), in which all the cooking 
should be carried on, for the effluvium from that 
operation is excessively offensive, and at times un- 
bearable, {f any part of the budgerow is appropriatec 
to that purpose. It is indispensably necessary thai 
the traveller should take with him his butler, valet 
cook, under cook, and & hamall, as well as a com- 
plete camp equipage, an entire supply of all kinds 
‘of condiments that may be required for the journey, 
whether eatables or drinkables, as only poultry 
milk, butter, rice, and firewood can be obtained at 
the villages on the banks of the river. Voyages of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 miles into the interior can be 
made in these conveyances, which generally occupy 
from three to four months, which time may be very 
pleasantly occupied, as the banks of the different 
rivers abound in beautiful scenery; and bere and 
there very good shooting may be had, plentiful 
covies of floriken, bustards, pea-fowl, white and 
golden pheasants, quails, pigeons, tent, wild ducks. 
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geese, snipe, ortolans, and plovers being always 
near at hand, which will enable the traveller to 
peguile his time away, when the wind is-fanl, or he 
becomes weary of the monotony of the voyage. The 
rate of travelling by these boats is far cheaper than 
by steamers. 

HORSEBACK 
Travelling is unavoidable to places where dawks, 
steamers, or budgerows cannot proceed, and then the 
traveller must be accompanied by his tent, servants, 
provisions, and baggage. If this mode of transit is 
adopted, the journey must be: commenced, daily, at 5 
in the morning, 20 miles should be traversed ere the 
sun has risen high, for then the heat becomes 
unbearable, and the traveller ought to arrive at his 
resting place at 8 a.m. at the latest; his tent should 
be sent on before him, with orders to have ft pitched 
in a mango grove, and breakfast ready by that time. 
He must himself personally attend to see hisinstrac- 
tions carried out as regards the cleaning, feéding, 
watering, and bedding up of hissteed, or else that poor 
animal will be left uncared for. He should not omit 
to take with him a few shoe nails and an extra pair 
of horse shoes, as well as a little bran to give his 
horse mashes. The tent should be taken up early, 
and sent on to the next place of rendesvous. 


CAMEL OB ELEPHANT 


‘Travelling should not be adopted if possible, as it is 
both fatiguing and painfal. 


BUGGEE 


‘Travelling can sometimes be employed, but then the 
roads must be tolerably goad. 

COACH 
‘Travelling is employed from Panwell (two hours’ 
sat] per Steam Boat, from Bombay) up the Ghauts, 
from Bombay to Mahabuleshwar. 


RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY, ETC. $19 


RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. Xo.. 
BY THE INDIA GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 8TEAMERS. 


RATES OF UPWARD PASSAGE MONEY. 


. 4 B y 3 
3 g 3 & £ ’ q £ 3 
>| 84 as] 2 a 3 

From Cancurra To d £| ag 4 HH : i i H i FA 

aM|a | 8 la |e LA lo*| a] g q 
Kad veccnnee 2) 50 | 60 | 80 | 90 |” 100 | 110 |~390 | ~“t30 | i50 
Second Person in the Cabin 20} 25 | 80 | 40 | 45 50} 56; 60} ol 75 
First Class Deck ... 20 | 2 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45] 50! 55] 6o| @5 
6] 8] 10 | 12 | 15 | 20] 95] 30] 351 40 
4{l 6] 7 8 {| 10} 12] 14{ wel is} 29 


A Cabin reserved for any Station below Dinapore will be charged for at the Dinapoze rate, and inter- 
mediate rates on the above scale from Station to Station. Each Cabin is entitled to one servant, free. 


Urwanp.—Intermediate passage to be charged as follows:—Cabin, Rs. 20; Ist class Deck, Bs. 103 
2nd ditto, Rs. 7; 3rd ditto, Re. 5, from station to station. Downwamp.—Cabin, Rs. 15; Ist class Deck. 
Bs. 8; 2nd ditto, Rs. 4; Srd ditto, Rs. 4, from station to station. If a passenger passes two stations, the 
Commander may then charge according to the printed rates as before. 


RATES OF DOWNWARD PASSAGE MONEY. 


5/3 ;| 2) 5 ,| a ]2 a. 
To Caxcurra ynow z| 3 H gs) 2] i 2 |gd]s3 
3B zie 

gs |a ls A 3 aie {a 
ZX Cabin sana cocina 90 |~80 |70 | 60 | 60 _|—40-|~30-| -a5-| 70 
Second Person in the 45 49 35 30 25 20 16 12 5 
First Class Deck 40 35 30 25 22 20 18 16 12 5 
Second ditto 30 25 20 16 12 10 8 7 6 4 
Third ditto .... 15 4 13 12 10 8 Ef 6 5 3 


‘A Cabin reserved for any Station above Dinapore will be charged for at the Dinapore rate, and Inter. 
mediate rates on the above scale from station to station. Each cabin is entitled to one servant, x 
Children from 10 to 16 years of age are charged for as Second Class Deck Passengers. Children from 2 
to 10 years of age are charged for as Third Class Deck Passengers, 


UPWARD RATES OF FREIGHT. 


Ela lee) 2/8 /8.[4 
+f 4 Di it 
From Carcorra To E Z a g i A a : 2 ‘ihe upward rates irds 
a | a =| cs 
Intermediate rates 2 
As. | As. | As | As. | As. | As. | As. 
Treasure per cent..... 0.8 | 0-5) 4] “On 0-5 | 0-6 | 0-5 “aay Sawer Bta- 
cagceaneget Beweea}| ap | ao | a6 | as | a | | s| 8 
15 | 10 | 'o 9 7 7 
64 50 fo 40 40 30 30 
12 10 lo 8 6 6 
To all Stations Byweight, 
Ditto. 


to, 
; Billiard Table, complete] By weight and Measurement. 
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DOWNWARD FREIGHT. 
Intermediate 
Bates to all Stations 
Descarition oF Goops. ‘on the River. Baten fromm Station Remanas. 
1 0 0 2 Measurement Goods 
under 35 lbs, to the 
of a 0 | for sogording to. the 
for S 
Brandy or Wine, in hogsheads, demand for tonnage, 
or Pf casks . At current rate of freight, varying from 12 annas 
Bales of Twist, 9 ry 1 8 to 2 Rs. per foot. 
Parcels of leas than 1 0 ° 4 
cubic foot, each .. 
of abor i} 
35 i sean | 1-0-0 to 200-0 0 4 
0 4 
1-0-0 to 2-8-0 0 4 


“Agents at the Stations where the Company Land 
Goods and Passengers :— 

Calcutta, Capt. J. F. Stace, Secretary ; Allahabad, 
F. Bird, Esq.; Mirzapore, G. W. Moultree; 
Benares, Smyth and Co.; Ghazeepore, Mackentie, 
Hall and Oo.; Buxar, Tillerton, Esq.; Dinapore, 
F. Smyth, and Co.; Monghyr, Thomas and Co.; 
Bhaugulpore, ; Rajmahal, ; Rampore 
Beauleah, Commercolly, Kulneah, Ber- 
hampore, and Allatoolee, Sheikh Unijudally Khan; 
Cutwa, Thomas Clarke and Sons. 

‘Second person in a cabin one-half of that cabin's 
passage money. 

Children above 2 and under 12 years of age, 2nd 
class deck passengers. 

Ditto above 12 years as adult passengers. 

lst and 2nd class cabins are entitled to one 
servant free, 

Second person in elther cabin can take a servant 
dy paying half-price of a 2nd class deck passage. 


| 


Baggage allowed—lIst class cabin, 20 feet, or 12 
mds.; second person in same cabin, 14 feet, or 8 
mds. ; 1st class deck, 3 mds.; 2nd class deck, 2 mds.; 
‘3rd class, 1 md. 

Cabins engaged for Passengers below Dinapore 
are charged at the Dinapore Rate, and intermediate 
rates in the above scale from Station to Station 
Each Cabin is entitled to one Servant, free. 


Drier Mongy. 
Cabin & Ist clss deck passengers.Co.’sRs.4 0 prday 


Children at the Captain’stable.. , 40 4 
Do. European and other Servants 

from the Captain’s table.. » 20 w 
2nd class deck passengers. » 2090 4 
Mussulmen ....scccccscceceee op Oh og 


Spirits, wines, beer, &c., are charged extra; but 
parties using their own wines sre charged 3 annas 
for each bottle used. All monies for passage, mess, 
freight, &c.,to be paid in advance. 


Dogs not allowed on board the steamers. 


DOWNWARD TO CALCUTTA. 


‘Weight 


ment 


. Sauk 


From Allahabad.. 
Mirzapore. 
Benares. 


Boer 
fonghyr .. 
Bhaugulpore .. 
igual 


From |From 8 to 
8 to 4 Rs.|s to 12 As, 


From 
hb R.8 As, 
to2 Bs, 


12 As. 


STEAMERS OW THB GANGES. 
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STEAMERS ON THE GANGES. 
This statement enbidits the distances of the Steam Stations: respectively, the rates of passage to Gach 


class of cabins, if not reserved, otherwise two-third the whole dist 
for one person, exclusive of a servant, which for a native is charged 2 


and the amount of table deposit 
nnas per day, and for each extra 


servant at the rate of 4 Anna per mile, exclusive of diet, which is charged separately :— 


Mites| 18¢ Class | 2nd Class | 3rd Class Diet 
STATIONS. Dis. | Cabin at | Cabin at cana ioe Amanat iors 
tance. 
per mile. | Table. | vant. 
‘From Calcutta to Berham- 
pore, or Rajmahal, or Com- 15 65/10) 54) 11 43 | 12/18) 0/0) 12 
Mercolly -sesecececeeree 
Do. to Bhaugulpore or Colgong) 350) 131} 4] 109] 6 87} 8/36/0)/1) 8 
!Ditto to Monghyr ... +{ 435} 163] 2] 136] 15] 108/12] 42) 0/1) 12 
{Ditto to: Dinapore ot. Extn «| 555 | 200/10] 167] 3) 133/12)51])0/2) 2 
Ditto to Ghazeepore, Revel- 
! hanes, Base Ghapra '}] s10| 228] 12] 190] 10] 162/ 8/60/0]2| 8 
Ditto to Benares ..... +s | 685 | 256) 14] 214] 1) 171 | 4/66] 0/2) 12 
Ditto to Mirzapore or Chunar.| 730 | 273/12] 228] 2| 182} 8| 69/0) 2/14 
{Ditto to Allahabad esses] 800) 300] 0} 250) 0] 20); 0/75}0)3) 2 
i 


When two persons occupy a private cabin, full deck 
passage for one person will be charged in excess of the 
cabin-hire. The officer whose cabin is s0 occupied 
to pay the deck passage of the second person. 

Deck passengers claiming to mess with the com- 
mander when government cabins are available, will 
be charged 4 Rupees per diem for thelr passage (but 
in no case to exceed the estimated number of days 
to each station), exclusive of 3 Rupees per diem for 
mess. When government cabins are not available, 
deck passengers may iness with the commander by 
paying the usual rate of 4 Anna per mile and 3 
Rupees per diem for mess. 

Deck passengers providing their own food will be 
charged 4 Anna per mile. 

Freight on all packages, excepting treasure laden 
in Calcutta, or for which tonnage is reserved in 
Calcutta, and which does not exceed in weight 35lbs. 
or 174 seers per cubic foot, will be charged by the 
cubic foot, 

Goods conveyed upwards from Calcutta are 
charged at the following rates: — 

Bs. As. As. Pie. 
To Bhaugulpore.. 0 12 per ft. 0 10 per Seer. 
» Dinapore .... 1 0 1 0 

» Allahabad.... 1 4 14 

No package, however small, is conveyed for a less 
charge than 1 Rupee 8 Annas, elther upward or 
downward. Goods exceeding the above welght per 
foot will be charged by the weight. 

xX 


Implements of husbandry, machinery, sugar pans, 
and other weighty articles of that kind, carried as 
deck cargo only, and at the risk of the shippers 
from damage by wet or other cause, from being 
carried on deck. 

To any distance from Calcutta at 6 ple per lb. or 
1 Anna per seer. 

Intermediately from station to station at 2 pie 
per Ib. or 4 ple per seer. 

Goods brought down to the Presidency from any 
station are charged one-sixth of the freight from. 
Calcutta to Allahabad. 

Goods carried intermediately are charged as 
follows, both upward and downward, vis:— 

Moorshedabad, Bhaugulpore, and 

Monghyr, per cubic foot....., 4 or 2 per lb, 

Monghyr and Dinapore, ditto. 4or 2 ditto. 

Dinapore and Benares, ditto.... 4 or 2 ditto. 

Benares and Allahabad, ditto.... 4 or 2 ditto. 

Goods will not be received for shipment unless 
they be addressed to a resident at the place at which 
they are to be delivered from the boats. The direc- 
tions must be marked on something not liable to be 
destroyed by vermin, and from which it may not 
be easily obliterated. A direction written on a 
card, or marked with ink on a tin box,. would be 
lable to the above objection. 

Goods not applied for on board the boat by the 
Consignee, will be carried on and charged with 
additiona! freight, unless addressed to the Steam 
Agent, in which case(they will be delivered to him 
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It must be understood, however, that although all 
persons are at liberty to consign thelr goods to the 
Steam Agent of the stations at which they are to 
‘de landed, the government is not responsible for 
such Steam Agent, or for the safety of the goodsafter 
the delivery of the same to the Consignee or to his 
corer, whether such Consignee be the Steam Agent 
‘or any other person. 

The boat office will not be responsible for any 
damage or loss that may be occasioned by accident 
to the vesscl, or other cause whatever, not trace- 
able to negligence or mismanagement. 

_All goods sent to the boat office must be accom- 
panied by a note with suitable direction for the 
guidance of the officers attached to the department 


FREIGHT OF TREASURE. 
Calcutta and Allahabad, 12 As. per cent. 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto 6 ditto 
Ditto 5 ditto 
Ditto 4 ditto 
Ditto Commercolly .. 4 ditto 
‘Allahabad & Mirzapore...... 2 ditto 
Ditto Benares.. 4 ditto 
Ditto Dinapore 6 ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto Commercolly .. 10 ditto 


Freight on copper coins is charged by the weight 
at 8 pie per Ib. or 1 Anna 4 pie per seer from Cal- 
‘cutta—and down and intermediately the same as on 
weighable goods. 

FREIGHT OF CARRIAGES. 

Empty Carriage, Buggy, &c. at 8 ple per Ib. 
Ditto Palanquin. at 20 Rupees each. 
Ditto Tonjohn . at 14 ditto 

‘To any distance from Calcutta—but if carried in. 
termediately at 2 ple per Ib. from station to station 
both upward and downward, calculating on the 
average weight. 


Calculated at Rs. As. ple 
‘Weight of a Carriage, Ba- 


rouche,orLandanlet...... 25001bs. 104 2 9 
Britrke, Palanquin, Carriage, 

or Phaeton . 20c0 Ibs. 83 6 6 
Buggy. 10001bs. 4110 9 
Palanquin 480lbs. 20 0 0 
‘Tonjohn . 336 1b, 14 0 0 
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RATES OF PASSAGE OF THE GANGES STEA' 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
x 


Passge.—Cadin. 


Dinapore . 134[Dinapore 
Ghazeepore . 152|Moughyr 
Benares.. . 171/Bhaugulpore 


Mirzapoie 
Allahabad, . 


First Class Deck. 


UP AND DOWN. UP AND DOWN. 


Rs, 
Calcutta to Beauleah 16/Bhaugulpore 
Bhaugulpore « 26)Dinapore.. . 


Monghyr 2 30[Benares .... 
Dinapore.. v1 35]ajlahabad . - 25 ff 
Ghazeepore - 49 : 


Benares .... 
Mirzapore ‘orAitahabad 6a 


For Servants. 


UP AND DOWN. 


Dinapore or below ......+ 
Any Station above Dinapore . 
Re. 
N.B.—For reserved Cabins for the following 
Stations the Rates will be to Beanleah .. 89 


Bhaugulpore 110 
Monghyr .. 126 
Cabin Passage to the Stations on the Bhagu- 
ruttee, Up or Down. 
Deck ditto, Ist class 16 
2nd class 8 

Iftwo or more persons occupy one Cabin, each | 
extra person to be charged one-fourth the Cabin 
rate. 

Each Passenger is allowed to take one Servant. 

Extra Servants are charged Company’s Rupees 
16 each. 

The above are the Rates of Passage, exclusive o 
‘Mess, at three Rupees per day, to be paid tothe 
Commander.—Beer, Wine, &c., extras 

Children who do not come to Table are charged 
Rupee } per day. 

Christian Servants are charged One Rapee per 
day. 

Mussulman Servants can be messed by the Serang 
at two annas per day, 


GANGES STB 
DANY. 


Bee 


OD the ve sue: memee 10 86 On ‘We UaDges, ase | sbowd not venture on a journey without having his 
page 321. Minlé well loaded and-at hand. 
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DACCA AND ASSAM LINE—DAWKE. 


SBaccAcs.—One person in a Cabin is allowed 
four maunds; two or more persons in the same 
Cabin each three maunds; 1st class Deck Passen- 
ger, three maunds. 

For passage apply to the Superintendent of Freight. 


DACCA AND ASSAM LINE. 
Dispatch of Boats and Probable Dates of Arrival 
at Different Places. 

‘At is intended that the Boats shall leave Calcutta 
on the 13th of every month, except when the 13th 
falls on a Sunday, when they will be despatched on 
the 12th. The following is the estimated time the 
boats will take, and the dates on which they will 
probably arrive at the different stations up and down. 
Leaving Calcutta on the 18th to get back there by 

the 9th, the boats will reach 


uP. DOWN, 

oa 5 

2 419 3 

2 al 2 

Dewangunge a) 1 

Bugwah .. i 23 30 

Gowalpara 24 29 

Gowahuttee 25 leaves 28 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
; | —___UEWARDS. 

a s)ef82 sg 
2; [s/s 
al s| #]2loge (Ess 

2) 8 gs 12). 
stations. |2| =| 3) 3/52, [Bag/sA 
£) 2) * |). (Se ables 
g 4|2 gee 
1] 8) g/d ustaeeai 

a AIF Seer 

Re Aa. AJR.A| Be A. [ReA. 
urrisaul .,|200/ 75 6] 6 4ji6 | 40 (0 8] 4 
acca......|800| 75 0/9 624 0 6 0 [012] 6 
srajgange...400(100 ot2 832 8 0 {1 o| 8 
ewangungel450|112 sl4 1/36 0 9 0 [I 2 9 
agwah .... {500125 ol15 1ol0 of 10 0 {1 4| 10 
ywalpara.. 550,137 817 3/44 011 0 [1 6| 1 
owahuttes lco0!150 ols telus ol 12 0 [i _8l 12 


The passage money, and a deposit of 4 Rupees 
r day for the estimated term of the voyage must 
paid on engeging a passage, and any surplus of 
ye money will be returned, or an additional 
arge made by the commander, as the voyage may 
1 short of, or exceed, the time for which the 
posit was calculated. Half the passage money 
d half the table money become forfeit by persons 
10 relinquish a passage after having engaged it. 
The rae regulations as to freight, &c., exist 
, the vwea and Aasam line as on the Ganges, 
‘page 321, 


DAWE (Dak) 


Travelling ia much resorted to, as it isasure and 
rapid means of conveyance. The traveller cannot 
possibly dispense with “Bradshaw’s Portable 
Hand Books to the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
Presidencles,” in which every line of route is 
described accurately, and every necessary informa- 
tion afforded. The palanquin has been minutely 
described in page 152, as well as this modo 
of transit. It will, therefore, only be necessary 
to state that the traveller's baggage mustaccompany 
him, securely fastened in tin bexes covered over 
with waterproof cases, and slung across the banghy 
wallah's shoulders. Tariff about 1s. per mile, Stop- 
pages can be made, ad libitum, at the travellers’ 
byngalows (buildings which the Indian Government 
has had constructed on the most healthy and 
picturesque sites, along the different routes), since 
there are nosuch places as inns or hotels to be found 
in the interior of this vast empire, except at the 
large cities. The meals procured here only con- 
sist of a curried fowl and rice, except the traveller 
has packed up a choice selection of eatables 
and drinkables, which he is advised to do, and a 
supply of which should be stowed away In his 
palkee, Hecan refresh himself with a bath, change 
of linen, and a siesta at these places, for which he 
pays 1 rupee (2s.) per day, and cannot remain 
longer at each than two days, unless detained 
through sickness, This regulation is very good, 
inasmuch as it enables all travellers to receive 
some accommodation. If the bungalow is not fall, 
then he will be allowed to remain longer. A medical 
man is always in the immediate vicinity of these 
spots, which have been chosen as the most interest- 
ing and elevated sites on which bungalows could havo 
been erected. The traveller, however, must bear in 
mind that, in conformity with the regulations of the 
Postmaster Generals of each of the Presidencies, he 
will beobligedto deposit acertain sum prior tostarting, 
in order to defray the cost of keeping bearers waiting 
for his accommodation on the line, should he not 
proceed at the rate he at first arranged to be con- 
veyed to his destination. This mode of transit is 
carried on by night and day; and although the torch 
borne by the Mussalchee, who runs by his side, 
generally scares away all wild animals, still, \- 
should not venture on a journey without havin’ 
Minlé well loaded and at hand. 
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THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
FOR Post TRAVELLING (‘Laying a Dak") AND 
APPLICATION FOR DAWE BEARERS. 

1. TRavELLERs may be furnished with dawk 
bearers, on application at the different post-offices, 
where they will obtain all the requisite information 
as to the estimated distances between known 
stations, to which only dawk bearers can be laid 
by any postmaster. 

2 Aset of dawk bearers comprises 12 men, viz. 
8 palanquin bearers, 2 mussalchees, and 2 banghy 
burdars, for which is charged, payable in advance, 
‘at the rate of 8 annas (1s.) per mile; but, asin many 
instances, owing to the delay caused by travellers 
remaining longer on the road than the stipulated 
time, this sum is found unequal to the expense, a 
further sum of 4 annas (6d.) per mile is required to 

paid as a deposit, to cover any eventual expense 
or demurrage caused by delay on the part of the 
traveller. Should none occur, the full amount of 
the sum deposited is refunded, upon the traveller 
furnishing a certificate from the postmaster, at the 
place where his journey terminates, that he arrived 
there without incurring demurrage, It is the duty 
of postmasters to furnish travellers with certificates, 
specifying, according to circumstances, whether or 
otherwise, they have come on demurrage. Such cer- 
tificate, it must however be understood, {s only 
applicable to the postmaster’s divisions, who grants 
it; for it sometimes happens, that a traveller having 
incurred demurrage on part of the road, by travelling 
subsequently during those hours originally appointed 
for halting, reaches the last division within the given 
time. 

N.B. It is to be particularly observed, that in some 
districts, bearers are with diftculty procured; and 
where they have to be sent a considerable distance 
to take up the traveller, and in like manner to return 
home—for time go occupied, they are paid addition- 
ally, and in all such cases postmasters are authorised 
to charge the actual cost for the traveller's bearers. 

3. When it is reported that a traveller comes on 
demurrage on any part of the road, the adjustment 
of the amount deposited to cover such expenses will 
be postponed until the receipt of the bills for the 
dawk, from all the postmasters through those divi- 
sions the traveller may have passed. 
act, Teavellers, whether proceeding from the presi. 
in whlch they see nations are provided with a form 

‘equested particularly to note any 
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cause of dissatisfaction they may meet with in their 
journey, and the places where they meet with 
obstractions or irregularities on the part of the 
bearers or subordinate post-office servants; this 
form being affixed to the certificate, which the 
traveller has to present for signature, secures its 
being noticed. 

5. When a dawk has been ordered, and circam- 
stances may render it expedient for the traveller to 
postpone his journey, or to withdraw the bearers 
entirely, he will of course be held lable for any ex- 
pense which may have been incurred on his account, 
The amount paid for the dawk and the amount 
deposited to cover demurrage, will therefore remain 
unadjusted, until reports are received from the 
several postmasters on the line of route upon which 
the dawk was ordered. 

6. The traveller's baggage must not exceed for 
each banghy-burdar 24 seers (60lbs.); and they 
must be divided into 2 parcels (“petarrahs"), of such 
dimensions as to render them conveniently comfort- 
able when slung as banghies, 

7. It is to be generally understood that, although 
the Indian Government permit their servants to lay 
dawk bearers for the convenience of the public, the 
State derives no benefit from this source; and that 
neither Government nor any of their officers are 
in any degree responsible to the traveller for the 
misfortunes and disappointments which are insepa- 
rable from dawk travelling; thus every traveller 
Proceeds at his own risk, and is liable to the losses 
and increased expenses incidental to delays and 
accidents; and that the Indian Government can in 
no instance be considered Mable to make good any 
losses whatever. 

8. When irregularities and consequent inconve- 
nience oocur to travellers, the Postmaster-General 
of India on being applied to, will immediately inves- 
tigate the complaint bronght to his notice; but this 
can only be done in the same manmfr, and to the 
same end, a8 a superior in any other department 
would interfere to inquire into complaints preferred 
against his subordinates. 

9. In cases of surcharge on a line, or changes, 
which to the parties complaining might be unjust, 
because arising out of the same positive neglect or 
error on the part of the postmaster who lays on the 
dawk, it would be the duty of the Postmaster- 
General of India to) investigate the matter, with a 


view to afford pecuniary redress. 


DAK BEARER SERVICE. 


10. In every case of refusal to make good demands 
‘on account of laying dawk bearers, postmasters are 
authorised to detain all letters, parcels, &c., for the 
person from whom the demands are due, in the same 
manner as he is authorised to act under clause 9th 
of the general rules, 

11. Any decision pronounced by the Postmaster- 
General of India, in all references relative to dawk 
bearers, to be considered final. 


DAK BEARER SERVICE, 
Taken effect from the lst May, 1864. 

The control of the Dak Bearer Service having 
been transferred throughout the Lieatenant-Gover- 
norship of Bengal from the Post Office Department 
to the Magistrates of Districts, the following Rules 
are published for general information :— 

1, Travellers by Palkee Dak, who are unable to 
make their own arrangements for posting bearers, 
will, if possible, be furnished with D&ks on appli- 
cation to the Magistrate of the District, from whom 
aleo they will obtain all the requisite information 
as to the estimated distances between known Sta- 
tions to which only Dak Bearers can be laid by any 
Magistrate. 

2. It is to be clearly understood that District 
Magistrates will not be held responsible for pro- 
viding D&ks absolutely whenever and wherever 
required. They will, however, to the best of their 
ability, endeavour to secure the comfort and facili- 
tate the transport of travellers, and will act ava 
means of communication between travellers and 
bearers. Their responsibility extends no further 
than this. 

8. All applications for posting bearers must be 
postpaid and superseribed Bearer Service, in order 
that no delay may occur in their being opened. 
They must contain a statement of the places at 
which the traveller intends to halt, and the number 
of hours to be spent at each halting place. The 
officer addressed will order the bearers to be posted 
through the different corresponding Authoritics, 
and will inform the applicant of any delay that 
may be unavoidable in laying his Dak. 

4, The Magistrate will furnish all travellers with 
a memorandum showing the charges for hire of 
bearers, barghy burdars, and masalchees (including 
a charge of two aanas in the rupee for chowdhry’s 
fee and office expenses). The memorandum will 
include the charge, if any, for demurrage, and it 
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will be drawn out so as to include all charges for 
the journey as far as the next district officer's sta- 
tion at which thetraveller may declare his intention 
of halting. There a similar memorandum will be 
presented to him, and so on to the end of the 
journey. 

5. No traveller will be allowed to make use of 
the bearers provided for him, or to leave the station, 
until all the charges connected with his Dak are 
satisfied, 

6. A traveller, on arriving at the station of any 
district officer where he purposes to halt, should, 
at the time of receiving the memorandum of the 
charges for his journey onward, note in the printed 
form, which will be supplied to him for the purpose, 
any complaint of delay or incivility on the part of 
the bearers, and the paper will be forwarded to the 
district officer who posted the bearers for adjudica~ 
tion, Should the traveller not be proceeding 
further, the paper of complaint will be presented 
to the district officer of the station where his jour- 
ney ends, who will forward it to the officer by whom 
the bearers were posted. 

‘1. Travellers’ baggage must not exceed for each 
banghy burdar twenty-four seers, and should be 
divided into two parcels or petarrahs of such dimen- 
sions as to render them conveniently portable when 
slung as banghies. 

8. It is to be distinctly understood that Magis- 
trates are not expected to provide Palkees for 
travellers. 

9. The rate of hire to be paid to the bearers will 
be the local market rate for the time being, and it 
will be the Magistrate's duty to ascertain acd fix 
this from month to month. 

10. When a Dak has been ordered, and circum 
stances may cause the traveller to postpone or to 
forego his journey, he will be liable for all charges 
actually incurred on his account. 

11. In case a traveller considers any charge made 
upon him by the Magistrate irregular, or open to 
question, he must, notwithstanding, comply at the 
time with the demand, and the question may sub- 
sequently be referred to the Commissioner of the 
Division, who will, if necessary, order a refund. 


12, All persons availing themselves of the officers 
of government for laying DAks are to be held as, 
épso facto, binding themselves to adhere tothe above 
regulations. 
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THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL CO.’s TARIFF, ETO. 
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Dare or Dativeny at Tus Coxraxy's Orrice.— | but it must be forwarded to the Company's office 
All parcels must be delivered at the London office | there, in time for the preceding steamer, so as to 
before 12 noon, three days prior to the departure of | arrive at Alexandria s week in advance of the 


each steamer, passenger going that route. 
The contents and value of every package must be ‘The luggage forwarded from Alexandria the 
declared at the time of booking. homeward-bound passenger, will ian to plies 
, - 


ParmEnt oy Cuances anp Freiost. — All ampton free. 


charges and freight must be paid in England. 
Ramanns.—Passengers, via Marseilles, for India| NA™es or THe Compamr's Acrnms at Home :— 
Southampton, J. R. Bngledue, Zsq, Supt.; Liver- 


and China, can send their baggage per steamer from 
Southampton free. pool, Laird, Fletcher, and Parr, 23; Castle Street. 


Passengers, via Trieste, for India and Chins, can| Offices—122, Leadenhall Street, London (E.C). 
send thei baggage per steamer from Southampton, | and Oriental Place, Southampton. 


OVERLAND DISTANCES FROM LONDON TO CALCUTTA, 


a No. 1. 
3 
¢ | 2 
e |e 
et : 
882 
Zilgre 
wa] oso] gf} E | 
igaay SS) Gg 
2360 | 1478 | 819 | 3 c 
2528 | 1648 | 987] 168) 3 
2698 | 1716 | 1057 | 238] 70 z : 
— FI 
3906 | 3024 | 2365 | 1546 | 1378 | 1308 3 


6570 | 4688 | 4029 | 3204 | 3042 | 2972 | 1664 


6481 | 5599 | 4940 | 4115 | 3953 | 3883 | 2575 
‘7026 | 6144 | 5485 | 4660 | 4498 | 4428 | 3120 | 1456 | 545 3 
‘TT96 | 6914 | 6255 | 5430 | 5268 | 5198 | 3890 | 2226 | 1315 | TO | Caleutta, 


DISTANCES BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PORTS, a29 


No. 3, THE DISTANCES BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PORTS. 
(Via Southampton), 


12293| 
22104 


2437 | 1667 | 381 
3873 [3104 | 1818 | 1. 
4508 |3739 | 2468 | 20 
9833 4788 | 4019 | 2733 2852 | 
10353 5308 | 4539 | 3253 | 2872 
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| ~|_No. & OVERLAND DISTANCES FROM LONDON TO MAURITIUS 
q AND AUSTRALIA. 


juez. 


1716 4 | § 
1378 | 1308 | 
4688 | 4029 |"3204 | 3042 | 2972 | 1668 
7002 | 6345 | "3378 | 5366 | 3622 | 9314 
7124 | 6465 |"5500 | 6478 | 3744 | 2436 
10546 | 9887 8 7166 | 5858 |"3300 
11466 |10807 | 8086 | 6778 | 4220 |_» a es 
12705 /11686 |i1227 |10262 |10250 | 8506 | 7193 | 4640 1340 |" 420 
18295 |12276 !11817 |10852 {10840 | 9096 |"77e8 |"5230 | 1930 | Toro 


870 |Sydney. 


THE LENGTH OF SEA VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA, 
2,951 Miles, via Southampton, performed in 14 days, 
1478 yy, Marselllee ” 6 ote 


1,200» 45, Trieste aes Bn 
THE LENGTH OF 8EA VOYAGE FROM SUEZ, 
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THE AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S MAIL 
STEAMERS FROM TRIESTE. 


THE ACOELERATED LINE TO CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, 


Every Saturday, at 2 o'clock p.m., via Corfu | 28th. 


and Syra. 
Lives oF Communtcation. 

For tHe Danuse, weekly, from Constanti- 
nople, via Burgas, Varna, Sulina, Tulcia, Galatz 
to Ibraila; and via Kustendjé, Sulina, Tulcia, 
Galatz, to Ibraila; during the winter the line 
extends to Varna, via Burgas only. 

To ConstantinopLe, KusTENps®, and GALATz, 
every Saturday evening, from Smyrna. 

For Tripizonne, every second Thureday,! from 
Constantinople, via Ineboli, Sinope, Samsoun and 
Ordit, 

To Svria.—Every alternate Saturday, via 
Smyrna, touching at Rhodes, Cyprus, Beirut, 
Caiffa, Jaffa and Alexandria, 

To Eaypt.—Every alternate jSaturday, via 
Smyrna to Alexandria. 

‘To Greece, weekly, via Syra to the Pirwus. 

‘Yo THE Iowtan Istanps, weekly, from Corfu, 
touching at Paxd, Prevesa, St. Maura, Argostoli 
(Cephalonia) and Zante. 

For Satontca and Voro,—Every alternate Satur- 
day, via Constantinople, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 
i.agos and Cavalla. 

GREEK AND ORIENTAL LINE TO SMYRNA, 


Every Wednesday, at 4 o'clock p.m., via Ancona, 
Corfu, Argostoli, (Island of Cephalonia), Zante, 
St. Nicol (Cerigo), Syra and Scio. 

Lines or Communication. 


For Synia—Every alternate Wednesday, via 
Smyrna to Rhodes, Cyprus, Beirut, Caiffa, Jaffa. 
and Alexandria. 

To Ecypr.— Every alternate Wednesday, via 
‘Smyrna to Alexandria, 

‘To He Iontan Istaxns, weekly, from Corfu to 
Paxd, Prevesa, St. Maura, Argostoli (Cephalonia) 
and Zante, 

For tHe Istanp oF Canpia, every Saturday, at 
2 pm, via Syra, 

DIRECT LINE TO ALEXANDRIA, 


On the bth, 12th, 20th and 28th of every month, 
at 10 o'clock a.m., via Corfu. 


gine departures on the 5th and 20th are in direct 
mmunication with the Peninsular and Oriental 


ee ee ee 
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Company's vessels from Suez to Bombay; those 
on the 12th and 28th with the steamers to Calcutta 
and China, The direct communication to Australia 
and Mauritius takes place by the steamer of the 


LINES IN THE ADRIATIC SEA. 

To ALBANIA, every Saturday at noon, via Zara, 
Sebenico,’ Spalato, Milna, Lissa, Curzola Gravosa 
(Ragusa), Megline, Persato, Cattaro, Budua, Anti- 
vari, Durazzo, Valona to Corfu. 

To Datmarta, every Tuesday, at 4 p.m., via 
Lussin-piccolo, Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Ragusa, 
to Cattaro. 

To Isrria, every Tuesday and Satuday, at 9 a.m., 
via Pirano, Umago, Cittanova, Parenzo, Rovigno, 
Fasana, Pola, Cherso, Malinska (Isle of Veglia) to 
Fiume; and every Saturday, at 6am., only as far 
as Pola. 

To Istria, Datmatia, and ALBANIA, every 
Thursday, at 5 o'clock a.m., via Pirano, Parenzo, 
Rovigno, Pola, Lussin-picoolo, Zara, Spalato, 
Lesnia, Gravioso (Ragusa,), Antivari and Durazzo. 
This line having been established chiefly for the 
conveyance of goods, the respective steamers 
have only accommodation for second and third 
class passengers. 

To Croatia, every Tuesday, at G o'clock a.m., 
via Fiume, Segna, Besca Nuova, Arbe, Val Cas- 
sione to Zara. 


To Venicr, every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at midnight, 


N.B.—From Venice to Trieste, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, ‘at 10 o'clock p.m. De- 
partures will besides take place between Trieste 
and Venice for the conveyance of merchandise. 

The freight for goods to India, Chins, and Aus- 
tralia must be paid in advance. 

Norticr.—Arrivals from Gregce, the Levant, 
the Ionian Istanps, and ALEXANDRIA, are ad- 
mitted at Trieste, TO FREE PRATIQUE, and the 
vessels are accompanied by a surgeon, 80 that 
passengers are now at liberty to proceed on shore, 
immediately on arrival at Trieste, provided the 
vessel has a clean Bill of Health. 

On securing a passage at the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd's in London, No. 127, Leadenhall 
Street, half fare is to be paid on booking, and the 
remainder of the passage money on embarking at 
Trieste. Everyinformation relative to freight and 
passage money may be learned on application to 
the above Agericy in London, 
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STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE BLACK SEA. 


The Steam Vessels belonging to the RUSSIAN STEAM NAVIGATION AND TRADING COMPANY 
run regularly during the Summer Season between Odessa, and Constantinople, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, 
‘Talta, Theodosia, Kertch, Nicolaieff, Kherson, Otchakoff and Vice Versa. Also between Kertch and 
Berdianski, Marioupol, Yeisk, Taganrog, and Vice Versa. and between Kertch and Poti, Redout- 
Kaleh, and Souchoum-Kaleh, and Vice Versa. 


SCALES OF FREIGHT AND PASSAGE MONEY, 


A reference to the Table of Foreign Monies (at page xxxvi. “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide”) will 
enable te reader to ascertain the value of Russian money as compared with the currency of Great 
Bri 6 
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Lonpon AcENTs—Messrs, SOMES, MULLENS, & Co., 55, Old Broad Street, City, E.C. Fo 
Freight or Passage apply to GEORGE RUSSELL, 1 & 2, Fenchurch) Street, E.C. 
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Live oF Stamens belonging to the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company,from Lon- 
don to the Mediterranean and Black Seas :— 

Stamens.—Odessa,” Captain Cingria; “Boug,” 
Captain Devienno ; “Vesta,” Captain Kopernitzke; 
“Oudaloi,” Captain Toomilovitch; “Mogoutchi,” 
Captain Grekke; “Don,” Captain Semenoff:— 
Leave the Victoria (London) Docks, fortnightly, for 
Malte, Messina, 8yra, Smyra, Constantinople, and 
Odessa, taking goods and passengers for Eupatoria, 
Sebastopol, Theodosia, Kertch, Berdiansk, Tagan- 
rog, Poty, Trebizonde, and other ports in the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azofi—Groroe RussEut, 
Agent, 1, and 2, Fenchurch Street, London. 

Ling or Streamers belonging to the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company, running 
regularly during the snmmer season between 

Odessa and Kherson. 

Kherson, Berislav, Kakhovka, Bolchoi Lepetikh, 
Maly Guirl, and Nicopol. 

Odessa and Nicolaieff. 

Odessa, Eupatoria, Sevastopol, Yalta, Theodosia, 
and Kertch. 

Kertch, Berdiansk, Taganrog, Fisk, and Mariou- 
pol. 

Odessa, Constanoviski, Soukhoum Kale, Re- 
douth Kale, Poty, and Batoum. 

Odessa and Galatz. 

Odessa, Constantinople, Dardanelles, Meteline, 
Chio, Smyrna, Mersine, Alexandretta, Lattaquie 
Tripoli, Beyrouth, Kaiffa, Jaffa, and Alexandiia. 

Constantinople and Messina, and Marseilles. 

Constantinople and Odessa. 

Constantinople and Alexandria. 

Constantinople, Kertoh, and Taganrog. 

Constantinople, Athos, and Salonique. 

Constantinople, Samsoun, Trebizonde, and Ba- 
toum, 

Agent in London, Gzonce Russ¥L1, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street. 


BOMBAY AND OOLWA FERRY 
STEAMER. 
Leaves Boree Bunder. Leaves Oolwa Bunder. 


6 p.m. daily. 6 a.m. daily. 
Fanzs—Ist class, Rs, 5; 2nd class, As. 5 Pies 9. 
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PUBLIC CONVEYANCES-FARES, 


BUNDER BOATS (large Sailing Boats), 
For Fair Seaton, 
from 15th Sept. to 
31st May. 
Fora trip on board ship 
inharbour, and if dis- 
charged within two 
hours 
Ditto at Middle Groun: 
Per day .. en 
For Monsoon, from 
lst June to 14th Sept. 13Men. 11 Men. 9 Men.7 Men 
Foratriponboardship Rs.a. Rs.a. Re.a. Rea. 
in harbour, and if dis. 
charged within two 
hours. 
Ditto at MiddleGroan: 
Per da 


18Men. 11 Men. 9 Men. 7 Men. 
Bsa. Rs.a, Re. a. Rs. a. 


id 


ane 
eco 
aa 
com 
Baw 
oom 
Comey 
ooo 


DINGHIES (Boats). 
Fair Begson. Monsoon. 


Rs.a. Re. a. 

For « trip on board ship, and 
~ O85 08 
For a whole day... .- 10 13 


PALANQUINS (with four Hamails). _ 
2. 
From the Fort to Mazagan, Byculla, Girgaum, 


and Upper Colaba, the distance exceeding 

one mile, and not exceeding three miles, 

with no detention .. 0 8 
From the Bunders to the Fort, Lower Colaba, 

and any distance not exceeding one mile, with 

no detention ..... wee 4 
For a whole day, or when th edistance exceeds 

thee MILES sre csoserorsecessors 
For a month, from 8 a.m. to 8 


BUGGIES (Cab 


From the Fort to Mazagon, Byculla, Girgaum, 

and Upper Colaba. 
Ditto ditto and back .., 
From the Fort to Lower Colaba. 
Ditto Ditto and back 


The whole day ..... 


EUROPEAN AND NATIVE HOLIDAYS. 
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OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES IN GENERAL 
DEMAND IN INDIA, 
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Toe sssnsecseseeseecssssesneser see 
Articles. mange. | Indian Pickles and Preserves.-r.por Jar 
ree Lamp Carriage Cand: 
double the | Lamp Chimnies. 
All Music sold at ...00s. - price in | Ditto Wicks 
; England. | Legal Interest 
Allaop's Pale Ale ....:per dozen quarts! 5 to 5¢ | Lemonade 
ANChOVICS cerssssseamssesseeeersneeeeT bottle; 1$ to 2_ | Leeches .. 
‘Argand Lamps sseseeeesBth/150 to 200 | Liqueurs smevessoes 
Bank of England Notes .. per £| 10 to 103 
Buss’ Pale Ale.. per dozen quarts| 5 to 5} | Medicines of every description sold at rice in 
Blackingse.. ssvoesssevss eT Dottley i to j ngland. 
Boat Hire scescosersee--landing each time] ¢ to Medical Advisers......annual fee for each 
» _- seessesreeesper day! 5 to 6 eo eee. [100 to 200 
Books at 12 Annas for every Shilling ... st ee: 2 seers) 1 to 
Bottled Stout .. per dozen quarts! 6to7 | Olympie Circus, Bombay...each sitting) 4 
Ditto ditto sper dozen pints! 44 to6 | Onions ... 
Bread «see: wo per 10 loaves) 1to1} | Palanquin, Hire 
Cabbages from the Hills w....0... each] ?to1 | Patent Leather Boots, English..........| 15 to 20 
Cadjans coreeeseee: tol Persian Rugs 
Camphor Wood Trunks to 10 | Piano Fortes 
is 12 to 14 | Ditto, Hire ....cecceos 
16 to 18 | Piano Forte Tuning 5to6 
Carriages..seescesee '300 to 1000] Poonah Leather Boots... 3to4 
Ditto Lamps 8 to 20 | Ponies or Tatties 80 to 200 
2tol0 55 to 60 
Charcoal Ztol 1to2 
Cheroots, 30 to 40 jh 1to lg 
” 28 to 30 | Preserved Meats, in cans 2t03 
a o 27 to 29 | Rent of Bungalow. 50 to 100 
Cherry Brandy ...+00...per dozen pints} 18 to 20 i 150 to 500, 
Chetney Saree sre. | 5 to 10 
China Matting .. 1to2 
Clothes? Baskets .. 2to5 
Cocoa Nut Oil .. 50 to 80 
Coffee . 2to lg 
Commission for purchasing -horses, per 1} to 2 
COD seseaee, 5 150 to 500. 
Composite Candles 2to3 Shoeing Horse .. 23 
Cooking Utensils, iron. }tog | Silk Drawers 1} 5to6 
Cuscuss Tatties...ccersroee: 2to4 Bilver Watches ...+. hj170 to 200 
Dress Coats 90 to 100 | Single Set of Harness 1150 to 300 
Double Set of Harness... 250 to 500 | Slippers, Native ....0.++.+s00 tto2 
Ducks, 2to4 | Ditto, ditto Embroidered. 14 to 16 
Empty 10to 11 Bto4 
Fire Wood .. atoy biog to 103 
2to tos 
2to4 2 
15 to 16 15 to 20 
16 to 17 18 to 20 
15 to 20 15 to 17 
per load} 6 to8 15 to 20 
jo indkerchiefs perdoz.| 8 to 20 16 to 18 
Greasing Carriage Wheels eto¥ 8to6 
Gold Watches .. 1420 to 500 16 to 20 
Hats sepet 12 to 14 | Stout in Hogaheads €0 to 70 
to aw! ices of Icewal 
pitta ot Carriage alone 30 fo 40 Babscrption to Native tot 
Vito of peo -BPET seoreee 5 
"oF Potengi 3to5 | Ditto ditto to Bi-weekly [Editon .. 5 
30 to 35 | Ditto ditto, Bi-monthly .rsceccssesseecse = 


PRICE CURRENT—ABSTRACT OF POSTAGE RATES. 835 


Price Current— Continued. 


Articl Rate in Rate in 

* Rupees. Articles. Rapees. 

Subscription to Home News, Overland) White Calico Jackets..........per dozen! 30 to 40 
and London Mail, or Atlas,Quarterly} 9 White Kid Gloves 


Sugar, Muscovado.s...se. 
Ditto, Candied. 
Tailor ... 


per maund} 10to14 | White Waistcoats 
“u.per barrell 8 to 9 
ally wages; 2 


per dozen pints| 
‘per dozen quarts| 24 to 30 
5 s 22 to 26 
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ABSTRACT OF POSTAGE RATES. i 
On Intaxp Lerrers. — RATES or Stamp Postaces.—On letters, without reference co distance, 
within the East India Company's territories in India. 


Letters weighing under 3 tolah each...... }anna | Letters welghing 1} to under 2 tolah each.. 4 anna 
from}to 5, dditto » ditto 


TaDty seseee 
Watch Glass 


jt 6% faite ditto 3 2 to 4, Sditto , ..6ditto 

nl to 5 Ildditto ,, ditto » 3 to » Aditto 4 ..8ditto 

And 2 annas for every additional tolah or fraction thereof. If letters be forwarded bearing, the rates of 
postage will be double, 


Newsparers.—Intanp — Newspapers, &c., under covers, open at each end, without any writing 
whatever beyond the mere name and address :—Under 6 tolahs, each 1 anna; from 6 to under 12 tolahs, 
each 2 annas; and one anna for every additional six tolahs or fraction thereof. 

ReoisTRATION.—Letters, &c., are registered at four annas on each cover by stamps. 

Books, &c.—INLAND.—Books, pamphlets, packets of newspapers, and of printed or engraved papers, 
under short covers, open at both ends :— 

Under 20 tolahs... each 1] anna | From 60 to under 80 tolahs 
From 20 to 40 tolahs . . yy 2dltto] 4, 80to 4, 100 ditto », 5 ditto 

» 40060 ditto 13, Bditto}] 4 100to 5, 120 ditto .. » 6 ditto 

‘All parcels of the above description, exceeding 120 tolahs, shall be charged at the banghy postage 
rates, as in section 1] of the act. 


each 4 annas 


IntanpD Banony Rares. 


If not exceeding in weight 
For distances. 20 100 200 30 400 500 600 
Tolahs.| Tolabs. | Tolahs. Tolahs. | Tolehs. | Tolahs. 


Miles. | Rs. As. 
1 2 


Not exceeding ... 100 02 4 012 10 14 8 
Not exceeding 300 06 012 18 a4 30 312 48 
Not exceeding 600 012 18 30 48 60 78 90 
Not exceeding 900 12 24 48 612 90 {Tl 4 113 8 
Not exceeding 1,200 18 3 0 60 90/12 0/15 0/18 0 
Exceeding. ‘i 1M 312 781i 4 115 0 11892 122 & 
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BANKS IN TBE THREE PRESIDENCIES, &c. 


City Firm. \Managers in India, &c. London Correspondents. 


ALEX ANDBIA...|Bank of Egypt. (Messrs. Briggs & Co....|Coutts & Co., London. 
Bank of Bombay. J. Stuart, Esq. 
(Commercial Bank. |&. Corrie, Ei 
[Agra Bank. J. G. Brown, 5 |Agra and United Service Bank. 
Orlentat ia ertitigecr Peter Ranken, Esq. Oriental Bank Corporation. 
e Scinde, jaub, 
Delhi Bank Corporation. Ditto. Dito: ditto. 

Chartered Mercantile Bank George Palmer Robin-|Chartered Mercantile Bank | 


| of India, London, & China| India, London, and China. 


son, Esq. 
Oriental Bank Corporation.|William Anderson, Esq.(Oriental Bank Corporation. 


The Scinde, Punjaub, and| 
CALCUTTA ...4| Delhi Bank Corporation. Dee Ditto ditto, 
|Agra Bank. Macintosh Balfour, Esq'Agra and United Service Bank. 
Bank of Bengal. f 
Agra Bank. David Allardice, Esq. iAgra and United Service Bank. 
Oriental Bank Comoration, Alexander Gerrard, E:q/iOriental Bank Corporation. 
MADRAS ......4 |The Scinde, Pupjaub, an 
Dethi Bank Corporation. Ditto. Ditto ditto. 
Bank of Madras. 
CONSTNTINPLE Ottoman Bank. IC. 8. Hanson & Co, [Ottoman Bank. 
SMYRNA . Ditto. Hanson & Uo. Ditto. 
BEYROUT. Ditto. IL. M. Meason, Esq. Ditto. 
GALATZ.ssecees! Ditto. IA. F, Powell, Esq. Ditto. 


NEWSPAPERS AND YEAR BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA. 
Where filed or kept 


Name. ‘Where Subscriptions are received in London. in London. 
Bengal Murari ase i’ 
raze 
Homey oreame [Algar and Street, 11, Clement's Lane, City. 
Richardson & Co., 29, Cornhill. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 
Ditto. St. Martin's Lane, Charing| 
Ditto, Cross, at their East Indial 
Reading Rooms. 
» Englishman sss. {Ditto, and at the Indial 
E Office, London. 


* ‘Nmes.. 
Ceylon Observer 
‘Colombo Observer 


Lahore Chronicle... 
Lucknow Herald.....+- 
Madras Government Garette| 
Morning Chronicle... 


Not_recelved _anywherel 
These are published on the Ist of January,| 
(arts and contain alist of all the Euro-(rcePe at Ghe ladle, OMos, 
Martin’ 


[Bombay Year Bok sae 

Caleutta - 

Madras atte ae pean inhabitants of each Presidency, nding Rooms, 
uch valuable and interesting iJ Z 


8 
e-—5__ Li sharing Cros: 


A VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH & HINDOOSTANEE. 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCI. 


ATION OF HINDOOSTANEE. 


Tholetters must be uniformly pronounced, thus: — 
must be always sounded as a in the word all 
(very broad and full). 
4,when it has the short prosodial mark, is to be 
sounded like the # in tub, described below. 
e as the ¢ in there, 
ee as ce in see, 
i as the din bit. 
0 as the o in so (very broad). 
00 a8 the long 00 in soon. 
%3 must have the short sound of the oo In foot. 
ow as ow in cow. 
u as the wu in tub, 
y as the y in my; unless it be followed by a vowel 
when it has the consonantal power of y in 


young, 

‘The consonants are to be pronounced asin English, 

with the following exceptions :— 

g must always be pronounced with the hard sound 
which it has in the words go, give: never with 
the soft sound which it has in the word gentle. 

t,d,r, when found throughout the following pages 
in a different type to the rest of the word (as 
an italle among Roman letters, or a Roman 
letter among italics), are cerebrals. ‘These 
cerebral letters have a harsh pronunciation 
Peculiar to the natives of India, and are 
sounded with the tongue pressed against the 
back part of the roof of the mouth instead of 


kh, when in a different type from the rest of a word 
is sounded like the guttural ch in German, or 
in the Scotch word loch. 
p-h is not to be pronounced like /; but the two 
letters retain their proper sound, as in the 
middle of the word “uphill.” 
t-h is not to be pronounced like the same combina- 
tion In the English words this or thing; but 
the letters retain their separate sound, as in 
the middle of the word “ outhouse.” 
ck is employed to represent the sound of a letter 
Pronounced deeper in the throat than the 
common k, 

gh, in a different type from the rest of the word, 
has the sound of the Northumberland burr. 
This guttural sound bears the same relation 
to the hard g, which the guttural kh, above 
described, bears to k. 

, in a different type from the rest of the word 

has the slight sound of the French nasal 
Tt is more delicate than the ng in king. 

An apostrophe (as in the words "im, ni'mut, 
tusdee’) indicates the occurrence of the Arabic letter 
ain, for which there exists no equivalent in any 
European language. Its peculiar guttural sound 
has been compared to “‘the voice of acalf calling 
to its mot 


—_—_—__-- weim 


the teeth. 
A Above, 

To abandon, chhor Abuse, ” gelces 
To be able, suk According to, ke mddwa- 
To abolish, mowckoof 

kur on's account t Of, ae waste 
About (around), aspas, | Accounts, hisal 

gird (respecting) (com, uEAbar 
—_— }, | Across, par; D. pyle 

packek men, babut ‘Advice, aksbeba ey me 


Affair, kam, bat, 


After, e Alms, bheekh, 

Again, p-hir, p-her Aloe (tree), gheekdowar 
Age, domr, f — (w00d), ’ood 

To take aim, shust-le | —— (drug), elwa 

Alt, hiwa, Alone, Mela 

Alike, birabur Already, ubhee; D.Xbeeck 
All, sub, sara Also, bhee 

al » Mugur Always, himesh< 
Almond, badam. Ambush, diba; to lie in 
Almost, nuzdeckckreeb | ambush, dXba-marna 
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Among, men, ke beech 
And, owr 

Angry, kh&fa 

Animal, janwir 
‘Another, owr, doorss. 
‘Answer, jiwab 

‘Ant, choontee; D.ch3dm- 


e 

White ant, deemuk, 7 

Any, koee, kddchh 

To appear, nazkra; D. dis 

To apply, liga 

Apology, "oar 

Arm, bazoo 

Arms (weapons), hut- 
hiyar 

Army, lushkur, fowj, f 

To arrive, pahdSnch 

Arrow, teer 

As, jysa, jis-t&raxh 

‘Ashamed, shurmind< 

Ashes, rakh, 7 

To ask, poochh 

To ask for mang, munga 

Ass, guiha 

Assembly, mujlis, 7; D. 
jamaora 

Assistance, midi, f 

Astonished, ghabra 

Aunt (paternal), p-hoop- 
hee, f, chiichee. f 

Aunt (maternal), khala, J, 
modmanee, f 

Awake, jugta, bedar 

To awaken, jaga 

Axe, kootharee, f 

Axle-tree, meroo 


B 
Back, peet-h, f 
Backwards, peechhe 
Bad, bdora, kictrab, bud 
Bag, t-hylee, 7 
Baggage, saman, strun- 
jam, usbab 
Baker, rotee-wala, nan- 
baee 
Ball, golee,f 
Bamboo, bans 
Barber, naee, hujjam 
Barrel, peepa 
(of a gun), nal, 
nilee, 7 
Basket, tokree, /pitaree,f 
Basin, chilumchee, f 
Bat, ‘chumgeedar; D. 
Adal 


8 
‘To bathe, ntha 
Battle, liraee, 7, jung, ,. 
Bayonet, sungeen, 7; D. 
een 
‘0 be, ho 
Bear ‘reechh, bhaloo 


T 
Beards heats Se 


Veared “(oe ‘the. palkee), 


_———, 
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To beat, mar 
Beautiful, zhoob-soorut, 
indur 


“i 

Because, kyoonki, is- 
waste-ki 

To become, ho-ja 

Beer, booza 

Bed,bichhana, bichhowna 
charpaee, f, khat, f 

Before, age 

Beggar bhikaree,fokeer, 
gida 

To begin, Ing 

Behind, peechhe 

To believe, man, baw%r- 
kur 

Bell, ghunta; small bells 
worn on the ankles by 
dancing girls, ghddn- 
roo 

Belly, pet 

Below, neeche 

To bend, nihddra 

Betel (leaf), pan, tumbol 

— (nut), sodparee, 7 

Big, bara 

Bill (of a bird), chonch, f 

— (of exchange), hodn- 
dee, f 

To bind, bandh 

Bird, chiriya, f 

Bit (piece), t3kra 

To bite, kat, dus 

Bitter, knrwa 

Black, kala 

Blackrwith, lohar 

Blanket, kummul, kum- 
lee f 

Blind, undha 

Venetian blind, jhilmil, 
khirkee,f 

Blockhead, be-wSdckoof 

Blood, lohoo 

To blow (as wind), bah 

(as_a flower), 
khil, p-hool 

To blow(with the breath) 
p-hoonk 

(the nose), sinuk ; 

D. chhinuk 

Blue, neela 

Blunt, kSnd, bhota 

Boat, nao, f, kishtee, /, 
D. purwa 

Body” badun, ang 

To boil (neut.) Sam 5 
(active) $6bel, Exam- 
ples—‘ Panee ddbalo,’ 
boll water; ‘panee 
Sdbulta hy,’ the water 
is boiling 

Bone, huddee, f 

Book, kitab, # 


Bow, kiman, f 
Box, sundoock ; (small), 
sundoockch&, , dibbee, 

Boy, lurka, chhokra 
Bracelet, bazoo-bund, 
kun, ingree, 

Brain’ ditnag h 
Branch, dalce,f 
Brass, peetul 
Bread, rotee, f 
To break, tor 
Breavfast, haztree, 
nasht 
Breast, chhatee, f 
Bribe, rishwat, 7 
Brick, een 
Bride, d3sihua, f 
Bridegreom, doolha 
Bridge, pol 
Bridie, ligam. bag, f 
To bring, la, le-a 
Broad, chowra, pahna 
Broom, jharoo 
Brother, bhaee 
Brother-in-law, sala 
Brown, bhoora, ooda 
To brush, jhar 
Bucket, dol 
Buckle, chupras, ¢ 
Buffalo, bhyns, f; 
khodlga 
(wild), dna 
Bug, khutmul; D, mu- 
khoon 
To build, buna, 
Bullet, golee, f 
Bullock, byl 


%, 


5, 


D 


tive) jula. Examples— 
“Ag khoob jultee hy,’ 
the fire. burns well’: 
‘yih kaghuz julao,’ 
burn this paper. 

To burst, p-hoot ja 

To bury, gar, dufun-kur 

Bush, jharee, f; D. 
jhodroop 

Business, kam 

But, pur, lekin 

Butcher, ckussaece 

Butter, ‘mukkhun; 
musk’ 

Button, gh¥ondeo, f 

Button-hole, —_hulck¥, 
p-hilee, f 

To buy, mol-le 


D. 


Cc 
Cabbage, k’rum, kirum- 
kulla , 
Cage, pinjra 
Cal, buchhra, 
To call (name) kh 
summon), b3sIt, 
mang, mi 
Camel, cont 
| Camp, p&rao, lushiurgah 


To burn. (neut.) Jul; (ae- | 


Candle, butte, 7 

Cane, bed, f 

Cannon, top, f 

Cannon-ball, gole 

Care, khXbur, /, purwa, f 

Carpenter, porn =i 

Carpet, bichhawin, gha- 
leechx < 


Carriage, garee,f 

To carry, le-ja 

Carrot, gajar. f° 

Cartridge, tonta; D. tota 

Cartridge-box, toshdan, 
dibbee,f 

Cat, billee. f, billa 

To catch, pikur 

Cause, subub 

Cavalry, siwar, t8rk— 
suwar 

To cease, mowekoof-ho 

To make to cease, mow- 
ckoof-kur 

Ceremony, _takull3ue 
(manner), rusm, f 

Certainly, ulbutts 

Chain, zunjeer, 

Chatr, kddrsee, J, chow- 
kee, f 

Chiak, khiiree-muttee 

Chamber, kot-hree, 7 

To change, budla 

Cheap, susta 

Cheat, t-hug, dugha-baz, 
nutkhut 

Cheek, gal, rdokk; Dy. 
nukhsharé 

Cheese, paneer 

Chess, shutrunj, 7 

To chew, chuba 

Chicken, chooz& 

Child, buchch&’ lurka 
lurkee, /; D. nhunwad 

Cihn, t-hodddee, 7 

To choose, pusand-kur, 
ikhtiyar kar 

Cicling, chhut, 7 

Circle, ehera, hulcks, 

City, shar, nugur 

Clean, saf 

Clever, chit®r, ckabil. 

To climb, churh 

Cloak, baranee, 7, libadi 

Clock i, ghiiree, 7s 'D. gha- 


cit kupra 
Cloud, Dudlee, Fe 
othe 9,1 

love (spice), lowng, ¢ 
Cont, aorta, koorees, ts 


Cock, mdorgha 
~— (of a barrel), ton 


tee 

(ofa gun), ghora. 
Cocoa-nut, Barly © 
Coffee, ckdhed 

Cold, (adj.) t-hunds, sard 


D. 
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Cold, (subst.) t-hund, 7, 
t-hundee, 


”, 
—~ (a cough), surdee, 7, 
2okam 
Coliector (of revenues), 
tahseel-dar, &mul-dar 
Colour, rung 
Comb, kunghee, D. 
Kcungoee, ~ 
To come, a 
Complaint, faryad,f 
‘ro conceal, chhipa 
onduct ’ (behaviour), 
sd8look 
Contempt, hickarut, f 
Content, (adj.) razee 
Contrary, khilat 
ook, bawurchee 
Copper, tamba 
Coral, moonga; D. gddl- 
lee, 
Coriander, dhuntya 
, Cork, t-hepee; D. ghutta 
Corn, unsj, ghullé, 
= (onthe toe), ghutta 
Corner, kona 
Cotton, rooee, f 
(plant), kupas, f 
—— (adj.) sootee 
# To cough, khans 
. To count, gin 
Country, mddik, des 
(opposed to 
¢ town), modfussal 
Counterpane, —pulung.- 


posi 
Court (hall of audience, 
&c.), durbar 

| Court-yard, angun, 
ukhara 


Cover, dhukna,dhuknee.f| 


3 To cover, dbank, dhamp 
# Cow, gac,f 
i Goward, namurd, dur. 
! ”pokna 
Crab, kekra 
Cradle, hindola 
5 Cream, mulaee, f 
’ Creek, kharee, f, kol 
Cresses, halim 
» Srime, tuckseer, f, g55- 


Curtain, purd%,chitwan,/ 

Custom, dustoor 

Customs (daty or tax), 
Khuraj, muhsool 

Custom-house,chowkee f 

To cut, kat 

Cymbals, jhanjh, f 


D 
Dagger, kutar, pesh- 
ckubz 
Damage, nddcksan 
To danes, nach 
Dancing- girl, kunchunee, 


S 
Dancing-boy, bhugtiya 
Danger, thutré, dur 
Dark, undhera; D. un- 


hara 
Date (epoch or time), ta 
reekh, f 
—— (fruit), khujoor 
Daughter, betee, 7 
Day, din, roz 
Dead, mooa, mura 
Deaf, buhra; D. bora 
Dear (expensive),muhnn- 


ga : 

— (beloved), pyara 

Death, mowt, f 

Debt, ckurz. Oddhar 

Deceit, dhokha 

Deed (act), kam, kaj 

—— (written), ckubali, 
dustawez, 

Defect, chddsoor, chook 

Delay, der, tiwackekdof 

To deny, inkar-kur, moo- 


kur 
Depth, guhraya; D.don- 


gan 

Desert (wilderness),biya- 
ban, wyran 

To desert (run away), 
boag, nhat, nath 

Deserter,bhugora,firaree, 
nhatoo 

To despise, huckeer-jan 

Destiny, tuckdeer, /., 
ckismut, 7, nuseeb 

Devil, shytan 

—- (a relish eaten 
with wine, &c.), guzuk ¢ 

Devotee (Mahommedan), 
fickeer, ckulundur 

(Hindoo), jogee, 

tupussee, — sunyasee, 

e 


byrage 
Dew, 08, f 
Diamond, heera 
To die, mur, mur-ja 
Difference, furck 
Difficult, mddshkil, bha- 
Tee 


To khod 
Dien, brmut, 7, 
‘Nasu 


Dirty, myla 
Dish, ‘rikabee, 7, t-halee, 


I. 
To dismiss (turn off),bur- 
turuf-kur, m4’zool-kur 
(a meeting), 
burkhast-kur 
(asuitatlaw), 


mar-de 

Dispute, tukrar, f, tunta, 

mddbahask 

To dissolve (by fire), gul; 
(active) guia 

(in water), 
ghol; (active) ghosia 

Distance, dooree, /, t&fa- 
woot, f 

Distant, door 

Disturbance (riot), hun- 
gam’, dunga, hddilur, 
shor; D gurbur 

Ditch, khunduck 

To dive, doob, ghot%-mar 

Diversion, tumasha 

To do, kur 

Doctor (physician), bu- 
keem, tubeeb 

(learned man), 

mdblla, pundit 

Dog, kdvtta 

Don’t, mut; D nukko 

Door, durwaz%, kewar 

Double. doona, dohra; D 
dddgdona 

Doubt, shukk, g8man 

Down, neeche, tle 

‘To draw (pull), khynch, 
tan 


Todraw (ske'ch or paint), 
likh, khyneh. 

Dream, kiwoab, supna 

Dress, poshak. J, kupre 

To dress, puhin , D pen 

To drink, pee 

To drive away, hank; D 
hukal 

Drop, boond, f, ckutré 

To be drowned, doob-ja, 
ghurek-ho 

Drum, dhol, tumboor 

(small), dholuk, f, 
pukhawnj, 7, tas 

Kettledrum, ‘nuckckar&, 
dunka 

Drunk, mutwala, must; 
D surak 

Dry, sookha 

Duck, but, 7; D budukh, 


——(wild-duck), moor 
pha 


(Brahmineeduck), 
chukwa 

Dumb, goonga 

Dust, dhool, f, gurd, / 

To dye, runga 

Dyer, rung-res 
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E 
Each, hur-ek, ek-ek 
Ear, 
Early, swore, buree fujr 
Ear-ring, jh3émika, bala, 
kurnp-hool 
Barth maitesss, zumeen, 


East, mushrick, poorub 

Easy, asan, sulees, bulka 

To eat, kha 

Ebony, abnoos 

Eclipse, guhun 

Edge (of a weapon), dhar 

— (of a river, &c.), 
kinard 

Effect, usur 

Egg, unda 

Elbow, kohnee, f 

Elephant, hat-hee, hatee 

Elephant-keeper, muba- 


wut 

Elephant-saddle, howd’ 
*umbaree, 

Elk, vardsinga, sambur 

Embroidery, chikun- 
dozee, f, zur-dozee, f, 
nuckekashee, f 

Emerald, 20dmbdrrdod. 

Empty, khalee 

Enamel, meena 

End, sira, akhir 

To endeavour, s%’ee-kur 

Enemy, dddshmun 

Enough, bus 

To entice, fureb de 

Entirely, bil-k&01L 

Envy, husud, 7, D chdv- 


Tus 

Epaulette, jhubba 

Eqnal, burabur 

Error, ghututee, f 

Evening, sham, /; sanjh, 

Ever (at any time), ku- 
bhee, kadhoo 

— (at all times) hu- 
mesha 

Eunuch, Fhoj 

Every, hur, hur-ek 

Examination, tujweez, 

Except, siwa, siwae, bu- 
ghyt, mugur, bin 

In exchange for, ke badle 

Excuse, "6027 

Exercise, kusrut, /, wur- 


zish, f 
ad (military), cku- 
wa-id; D wursa 


Expense, khurch 

Experience, tujrib 

To explain, bXyan-kur, 
butl 


la 
To extinguish, b8djha 
Eye, an 

pa (ota needle), naka 
Eye-ball, pddtlee, f 
Eye-brow, bhown, J 
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Xye-lesh or Hd, puluk 


F 
Face, mtn; D mon 
To faint, ghneh-kur, be- 
hosh-ho 
Faith, eeman; D puti- 
ara 


(religion), muz- 
hub 

Falcon, baz 

‘To fall, pur 

False, jhoot-ha 

Family, ghurana 

Fan, punkha 

Far, door 

Farrier(horse-shoer), n2’1 
bund 


(horse-doctor), 
saloturee 

Fast (abstinence from 
food), roz% 

— (quick), juld 

—-~-(tirm),muzboot, kusa 

Fat (adj) mota 

—— (subst) churbee, f 

Fate, tuckdeer, f, chis. 
mut, f 

Father, bap 

Father-in-law, susdor 

Fatigue, mandugee, f 

Fault, tuckseer, f 

Favour, mikrbanee, / 

Fear, dur 

‘To fear, dur 

Feast, ziyafut, f 

Feather, pur 

‘To feed, khila 

To feel, choo; D chhe 

Female, madi 

Ferry, ghat 

Festival (holiday), ‘eed, f, 
purub 

Fetter, beree, f 

Fever, tup, # 

‘A few, -t-hore, kd&chh, 
do-teen 

Fiddle, sarind& 

Fidelity, ‘wufa-daree, 

Field, khet 

Fig, unjeer 

‘A fight, luraee, / 

‘To fight, lur 

File. sohan 

To fill, bhur 

To find pa 
(The sense of this verb 
is frequently expressed 
by the ald of mil’ 
meet, which is aneuter 


verb, and must agree | F 


with’ the thing found, 
and put: the finder 
(if expressed) in: the 
dative. Example='8oi 


bustee men khane ke- | Fi 


‘koee cheez hum. 


ae 
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ko milegee ?” shall we 
find any thing toeatin 
that village ?) 

Fine (delicate), bareek 

— (penalty), dand 

Finger, ddnglee, f 

To finish, tumam-kar 

Fire, ag, 7; D, ungar 

To firea gun, chhor, mar 


dagh 
Fire-fiy, jdognee, f; D 
a 


jign 
Fireplace, choolha 
Fireworks, atish-bazee, 
First, publa, p-hyla; D 
pylon 
Fish, muchhee, f 
Fishhook, shust, f; D 
gul 
Fisherman, muchhulhar 
To fit, t-heek lug, mos- 
nasib ho, p-hub 
To fix, luga 
Flag, jhunda, nishan 
Flaine, anch, f, shoo'ld 
Flat, burabur, chupta 
Piattery, P-nodslao 
jesh, gosht 
Flint, put-huree, / 
Flock (herd), gullx; D 
muuda 
Flour, myd& 
To flow, buh 
Flower, p-hool 
Flower-pot, chungeree, 
Flute, bunsee, / 
Fly, mukkhee, f 
To fly, or 
Foam, kuf, 
Fodder, charé 
To fold up, lupet, tuh- 
kur 


To follow, peechha-kur 

Folly, be-w0dckoofee, 

F khana 

Fool, be-wddckoof 

Foot, paon 

For, ke-waste 

‘To forbid, mund?-kur 

Force, zor 

Ford, ghat; D. reo 

Forehead, mat-ha, pesha- 
nee, f 

Foreign, purdesee, ujnu- 
bee 

Forest, jungul 

Forged (counterfeit), tu- 
ghull3sbee 

To forget, bhool 

To forgive, mév’af-kur 

Fork, kanta 
formerly, age 

Fort, ckilx, gurh, kot, 
ddbrg 

Fortune, buéht, nuseeb 


‘orwards, age; D. ugaree 
Foundation bovnyad,/ 


Fountain, chushmX; D 
fbura 
pie mddrgh, modrghee, 


Fox, lomree, f 

Frame (wooden), chow- 
kut-h 

(of a house), ¢-hat 

Fraud, dugha, f, heel 

Free, azad 

Freedom, azadee, 

Fresh, tari 

Friend, dost 

Friendship, dostee, 

To frighten, dura 

Frog, menduk 

From, se; D sitee, son 

Front, samna, aga 

Fruit, p-hul, mew’ 

To fry, bhoon 

Frying-pan, kurahee, f 

Full, bhura 

Fun, tumasha 

Funnel, chonga; D gula 

Furnace, bhut-hee, 

Furniture, usbab, saman 

Future, ayind’s 

Fye! chhee, towb%, Gof 


Gain, nufa 

Game (at dice, cards,&c.), 
jooa 

— (animals of chace), 
shikar 

Game-cock,useel-modrgh 

Gamester, jOUwaree 

Garden, ba gi 

Kitchen-garden, baree, f 

Flower-garden,  p-ho3i- 
waree, 

Gardener, malee 

Garland ' (of flowers), 
mala 

Garlick, Iuhsun 

Gate, durwaza ; D bhur- 
kul 

To gather, jum&’-kur 

Gentleman, murde-ad- 
mee, sahib, surdar 

Gently, ahiste, aste; D 
hulloo 

To get, pa. (See Find.) 
D unpur 

Gimlet, burma 

Ginger (green), udruk, f 

(dry), sont-b, 

Girl, lurkee, f 

To give, de 

Glad, khddsh, shad 

Glass, sheeshd 

To glitter, chumuk 

Glove, dustan’ 

To go, ja, chul 

Goat, bukra; D. chhela 

God, KidSda, Ullak. 

Gold sona D. edna 


Goldsmith, s8tnar 
Good, uchehha 

Goose, ckaz 

Gourd, kuddoo 
Government, hddkoomut, 


t 

Gown, peshwaz, f 
Grain (corn), unaj 
— (ingle grain), dank 
Granary, kot-hee; D. 


ar, 

Grandfather, dada 

Grandmother, dadee, 

Grandson, pota 

Granddaughter, potee, 

Grape, ungoor 

Grass, ghes 

Grasshopper, tidda H 

Grateful, huckck-shinas 

Gratis, msvft 

Grave, gor, f 

Gravel, kunkur 

Great, bura { 

Greedy, lalchee | 

Green, ura s 
reens, (pot-herbs), sag- 

Grief, ghum ee 

To grind, pees ' 

Groom, sees 

Groove, seenka; D. khub 

Grove, bagh. (‘Top’ is alse 
much usedin thisscnse, 
although not, properly 
speaking, a Hindoosta 
nee word) 

Ground, zumeen. f 

To grow, 8g, Burh 

Guard (ofsoldiers),cho 
kee, / 

(sentinel), chow 
keedar; D. para 
Guava, umroot ; D. jam 
Guide, hurkara ! 
Guitar, sitar 
Gum, gond, 

Gun, bundoock, 
Gunpowder, barvot, 


H 

Hail, ola; D. ga 
Hail, bal 
Half, adha 
Hall, eian is 
Hammer, hut-howree,r 
Hand, hat-h 
Handful, m&St-hee, ¢ 
Handkerchief, roomul 
Handsome, khoob-sooru: 
To bang, (neus.) lutuk; 

(act.) lutka, 
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To make haste, juldee 
kur; D. degee kur 

Hat, topee, / 

Tohave,rukh (‘Tohave’ 
is uenally expressed 
with the aid of the 
verb ‘to be,’ like the 
‘est mihi’ of the Latin; 
so, ‘I have a book,’ 
is expressed by ‘mere 
pas ek kitab hy,’ or, 
“mddjhho ek kitab hy,’ 
—‘You have a pen?’ 
or, ‘have you got a 
pen?’ ‘toomhare pas ek 
ckulum hy? or, t80- 
jhko ek ckulum hy?) 

Hawk, jSorra, baz. 

He, wooh; D.o 

Head, sir 

Jlealth, sihhut, /, ’aGyut 

Heap, dher; D. dhigar, 


‘To hear, s5n. 

Heart, dil 

To get by heart, yad-kur, 
uz-bur-kur 

Heat, gurmee, f 

Heaven, bihlsht, f 

Heavy, bharee 

Hedge, bar, f 

Heel, eree, f 

4 Height, oonchaee, 

* Hell, dozukh 

+ Helm of a ship, sd0k- 


kan 
. Help, mudud, 7? 
+ Lemp, bung, f 
* Hen, mivrghee,f 
Here, yuhan 
) Hesitation, wuswas 
¢ To hide, chnipa 
: High, ooncha 
- “Hill, puhar; D. dongur 
Hinge, nurmada 
iro hire, kiray% kur 
> lis, ddska 
¢ Hog, soo, soor 
‘To hold, pukur, rukh 
‘Yo hold (contain).—' How 
¢ such does this hold?’ 
«is men kitna sumata?’ 
Citerally, how much is 
contained in this ?) 
s FLole, soorakh ; (a rent), 
-har “pick 
-FLollow, khalee 
Tionest, sucheha, diyan- 
 watdar fared 
“x7 oney, shuhu 
bebe av5m; (cloven), 
Ogg DOOE 
«400k, ankree, f 
.fope, ddmmed, f 
{Losxn, seeng 
1 ose. ghora, ghoda 
Oo (black), mbdshkee 
: 


Horse, (white), sddfed 

— (gray), s80rkha 

—— (bay), kdSmyt 

— (chesnut), sumund 

Horse-shoe, n¥'l 

Hot, Gurm 

Hour, ghunta, ghuree,f 

House, ghur 

How ? kisturuh ? 

How long? kub-tuk ? 

How much ? kitna 

Hubbub, hurburee, 7; D. 
gurbur 

Hungry, bhookha 

To hunt, shikar-kur 


Husband, khusum 
Hypocrisy, riya, 7, mukr 
Hypocrite, mukkax 


I 

lmyn : 

Ice, burf 

Idea, Ehyal 

Idle, sddst 

Idol, moorut, f 

1f, ugur, jo 

Immediately, ubhee; D. 
ubeech 

Impossible, mdvhal, un- 
hona 

Improper, na-mddnasib 

Impudent, dheet-h 

In, men 

Income, amdunee, f 

Toincrease, (neut.) burh; 
(act) burka 

Indeed, tuhckeeck, such 

Indigo, neel 

Industry, mihnut, f 

Infantry, pydul, piyade 

Inferior, kumtur 

Infidel, kafir 

To inform, khubur-de 

Inhabitant, sakin 

Ink, slyahee, f, rowsh- 
nace, f 

—— (red), srkhee, f 

Inkstand, duwat, f 

Inn, munzil, 

Insect, keera 

Insipid, p-heeka 

Insolent, godstakh 

Instead of, ke~’iwuz 

Instrument, al& 

Interpreter, mbvturjim, 
do-bhashiya, dvsbasee 

‘To interrupt, rok, khulul- 
kur 

Intrigue (plot or suborna- 
tion), sumjha-ish 

Iron, loha 

Island, juzeer%, tapoo 

It, w0dh, yih; D. 0 

Itch, khddjlee, f 

Ivory, hat-hee dant 

Ivy, bel 


J 

Jack-fruit, kut-hul; D. 

p-bunnus 
Jackal, geedur; D. kola 
Jacket, ungrikha, k6drta 
Jail, bundee. khanii 
Jar, ghura 
Jasmine, yasmeen, f 
Jaw, jubbra 
Jealous, bud-gsdman 
Jealousy, ghyrut, f 
Jelly, mddrubbi 
Jest, t-hué-ha, muzakh 
Jester, t-hut-hol 
Jewel, jowhur 
Jockey, chabosk-suwar 
To join, jor 
Joint, gant-h, f | 
—(0f cane), gunderee,f 
Journey, sutur 
Joy, khovshee, f 
Judge, ckazee 
Juggler, bazeegur ; 

garooree 
Juice, rus 
To jump, kood 
Justice, insaf, ‘udalut, f 


kK 
To keep, rukh 
Keepsake, yadgaree, f 
Kernel, mughz; D. cha- 
rolee, f 
Kettle, deg, f, degcha 
Key, kéonjee, /, chabee,/ 
To kick, lat-mar 
Kid, hulwan 
To kill, mar, mar-dal 
Kilo, bhar 
Kind, (adj.) mihrban 
— (sort), ckism, 
King, padshah, s00ltan, 
raja 
Kingdom, sultunut, f 
‘To kiss, choom 
Kitchen, bawurchee 
Ehané 


Kite (bird), cheel, 7 
— (paper), putung 
Knave, dugha-bas 

To knead, goond 

Knee, zanoo; D. gddrga 
Knife, chhddree f 

To khit, boon 

Knot, gant-h, f 

To know, jan 


D. 


L 

Labour. mihnut, f 
Labourer, muzdoor 

Lace (network), jalee 
— (trimming) kinaree, 


Je 
Ladder, seerhee, 7; D. 
siree, 
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Lame, lungra 

Lamp. chiragh 

Lamp-black, kajul 

Lancet, nushtur, / 

Land, sumeen, / 

(opposed to sea), 
khddshkee 

To land (disembark), ki- 
nare-pur-ja 

Language, zuban, J, bat, 


Lantern, fanoos, f 
Large, bura 

Lark, chundol 

Last, pichhla 

Late, der 

To laugh, huns 

Law, shuri? 

Lawful, hulal 

Lazy, kahil; D. muti-ha 
Lead, seesa; D. she 
To lead a horse, ddoriya 


le 
Leaf (of a tree), puttas 


. pan 

——(6f a book), wurck 

Lean, doobla 

To lean against, tukiy& 
kur 

To leap, kood 

To learn, seekh 

Leather, chumra 

Leave, 1okhsut, f 

To leave, chhor 

Leech, jonk, f 

Left (remaining) backee 

— (opposed to right), 
bayan; D. dawan 

Leg, paon 

Lemon, leemoo 

Length, lumbaee, f 

Leopard, cheeta; D. bor- 
buch 

Leprosy, korh 

Less, kum 

Letter (eplstle), 
chit-hee, f 

(of the alphabet), 


khutt, 


hort 
Liar, jhoot-ha 
To tell lies, jhoot-h bol 
To lie down, let 
Life, jee 
To litt, S0t-ha 
Light, (sudst.) ddjala 
— (not dark), S8jala 
— (not heavy), hulka 
To light, jnla 
Lightning, bijlee, / 
Like, mddwafick, bura- 
bur, manund, mis) 
Lime, choona, 
Link (torch), mush’ul, 
Lion, sher, singh 
Lip, honé-h 


Lady, beebee,. 
‘Lak e,j heel, 7 


Little (small) chhota 
— (a few), t-hora 
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To ttve, jee 

Liver, kuleeja, jigur 
Lisard, chhipkalee, f 
Tree-lizard, girgit 


To load, lad 
(a gun), bhur 
Lock, ckoof 


— (of hair), edit 
(ofa gun), champ, 


Locust, tidda 

Log of wood, kénd& ; D, 
tWdndka 

Logic, muntik, f 

Long, lumba 

To look, dekh 

Loom, tant, f 

Loop, p-hulee, # 

Loose, dheela 

To loosen, p-huska 

Lord, khan 

To lose, kho 

Lotus, kunwul 

To love, ‘ishck-rakh, 
chah. 

Lovers, ’ashick owr mn'- 


shoock & ¢. lover and 
beloved. 

Low, neecha 

Luck, bukit, ckiamut, f 

Lungs, riyat, /.5 
p-hepse 


Lust, shuhwut, 7 


M 
Mace (iron club), gdorz 
—— (the spice), jawi- 
tree, f 
Mad, deewan%; D. baora 
Magic, jadoo 
To make, kur; 
struct), buna 
Male, our 
Mallet, mogree, 
Man, admee 
Mane, 4yal, f 
Mango, am 
Manor, turuh, f 
Manners (breeding) udub 
Many, buhost 
How many? kitna? 
‘As many as, jitna 
So many, itna 
Mare, ghoree, f 
Mark, nishan, puta 
Market, bazar 
(for cattle 
slaves), nukhihas 
Marriage, byah, shadee, / 
Marrow, mughr 
Marry, shadee-kur 
Martingale, zer-bund 
yates juheed 
‘ast of 
Master, saul? 
Mat, boriya 
“tras, toshuls, ' 


(con- 


or 


os ee 
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Me (or to me), mddjh ko; 
from me, mddjh se 

Meaning, mX’nee, f 

Means, wuseeld 

‘To measure, map 

Meat, gosht 

Medicine, duwa, / 

To meet, mil 

Melon (musk), khurbooz 

(water), tnrboors 

To melt. See Dissolve 

Memorandum,yad-dasht, 


Memory, yad, f 

To mend, murummnt kur 

Merchant, sowdagur 

Messenger, hurkaré, 

Middle, beech, miyan 

Midwife, daee-junace, f 

Milk, doodh 

Mil, chukkee, # 

Mind, jee 

Mine (of gold, &c), khan 

—— (my), mera 

Mirror, aeen’ 

Mischief, hurabates, f 

Miser, bukheel 

To miss, khuta kur 

Mistake, ghulut, f 

‘To mix, mila 

Model, numoond 

Moment, dum 

Money, pyse, 

nue) 
Monkey, bundur; 
bandur 

Month, miheena 

Moon, chand 

Moonlight, chandnee, 

More, riyada 

Morning, fujr. f7.; D. 
(for 


rOdpy, 
D. 


ghutur 
Mortar, hawun; 
bombs), ghdobars 
(plaster), choona 
Moth, purwank ;'D. patur 
Mother, ma, J. 
Mother-in-law, sas, ¢ 
To move, (newt) hil; 
(act.) hil. 
Mountain puhar ; D, don 


gur 

Mourning, matum 

Mouse, choohe 

Mouth, moonh; D. mon 

Mach, buhot 

Mud,’ keechur, /.; D. 
chikicur, 

Mule, Bhuchur " 

Mushroom, sumaroogh ; 

wears 
lusic, moosic} ray 

Mask, mos 2? 
a 


My, mera 


N 

Nabob, niwwab 

Nail (of the finger), &¢., 
nakhdon 

—— (iron), mekh, f 

Screw-nail, muroree 
mekh 

Naked, nunga 

Name, nam 

Narrow, tung 

Native place. wutun 

Nature (disposition), t& 
bee'ut, f 

Near, nuzdeeck, pas 

Necessary, curoor 

Neck, gula 

Necklace, mala 

Needle, sooee, f 

Neglect, ghudat, 7 

Neighbour, humsay% 

Nephew (brother's son), 
bhuteeja; (sister’s son) 
bDhanja 

Nest, ghonsla 

Net, jala 

Never, kubhee nuheen ; 
Gi. ¢ ever not) 

New, n&ya; D. nwa 

News, khubur, f., ukhbar 

Night, rat, f 

No or not, n3heen 

Noble, shireef 

Noise, shor ; D. gurbur 

Nonsense, jhuk 

None, k®échh nuheen ; 
(i.e any not) 

Noose, p-hansee, f.; D. 
p-hand 

North, shimal 

Nose, nak, f 

Nose-ring, nut-h 

Note (letter), chit-hee, 7 

Nothing, kodchh nuheen; 
(i.e. any thing not) 

Now, ub 

Number, shdSmar 

Nurse, daee, /., aya, £ 

Nut, jowz 

— (walnut), uthrot 

— (filbert), finddock 

— (betel), sddparee, # 

—— (cashew), kajoo 

— (cocoa), nariyal 

— (pistachio), fistuck 

Nut (ground), moong-p- 
hulee, f 

— (vomick), kstchla 

— (croton), jimalgota 

Nutmeg, jae-p-hul 


° 
Oar, dand; D, doce f 
Oath, chusum, 7 


Obedience, ‘hos¥rn-burs 
daree,f 


To take offence, bddra 
man 


Often, uksur 
1, tel 
Old, pddrana; D. khukka 
—— age, bbUrhapa 
— man, boorha 
— Woman, bddrhlya, 
Otive, julpaee, 7 
On, pur 
One, ek-bar : 
lon, piyaz, 
Only, ar 
To open, khol 
Opium, Xfeem, ¢ 
Opportunity, fdraut 
ckaboo 


Opposite, rooburoo 

Or, ya 

Orange, narungee, f 
Order (arrangement), in- 


izam 
— (command), hdokm 
furman 


Origin, usl, # 
Ornament, singar 
Other, doosra 

Out, bahur; D. bhar 
Over, oopur 

Owl, Wlioo 

Own, upnd 

Ox, byl 


P 

Page of a book, sufaa 
Pain, ddokk 
Paint, rung 
Pair, jora 
Palanquin, palkee, 
Palm of the hand, hut 

helee, f 


Palm-tree, tar’ 

fruit of the), 
turkdol ; D. mddnjul 

Pan, pateela; (frying) 
kurahee, f 


—— (of agun), pi yal 
Paper, agar? 

Pardon, ’Afoo 

Parrot, tota, 

Partner, shireek 

Partridge, teetur 

To pass, godzur 

Paste, le-ee, / 

Patience, subr, 

Pattern, nimoont 

Pay, tulub, 7; (montmy 

wages), durmaha, 

Peace, s0élh, f° 

Peacock, mor 

Pearl, motee 

Peasant, rieeyut, (cor- 

‘ruptly prononnced ra 
D. bodmbe 


ices 
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Pelican, huwasil 
Pen, ckulum 
Penkalte, ckulamturash, 


People, log 
Pepper, mirch 


Pepper (cayenne), lal 


Perhaps, shayud 
Permission, ijazut, f 
Person, shukhs 
‘Pestle, sonta 
Petition, ‘urzee, f 
Petticoat, Khunga, 
Pewter, just, f 
Pick-axe, kdddalee, f 
Pickles, achar 
Picture, tusweer, / 
Piece, t0dkra 

Pig, sookr, soor 
Pigeon, kibootur 
Pill, golee f 
Pillage, loot, f 
Pilla, khumbha ; 


pillows thklya, 

Pin, ulfeen’ 

Pincers, sungsee, 7 

Pine-apple, ununnas 

Pipe (tube), nilee, £ 

—— (for playing on), 
bunsee, f 

—— (for water), purnalé 

— (barrel), peepa 

—— (tobacco), chowga- 
nee, f 

— (apparatus for smck- 
ing tobacco through 
water), hddckck’, cka- 
liyan, gddrgdoree, ¢ 

Pirate, dakyt 

Pistol, tibunch’, 

Pit. gurha; D. khora 

Pitch, ral, 7, ckeer 

Pity, ruhm 

Place, juguh, f 

Plain (field), mydan 

Plaintiff, furyadee 

To plait, goond 

Plane(carpenter’s),rund’ 

Plantain, kela 

Plaster (lime), choona 

(for a wound), 
murhum 

Plate, basun, burtun, ri- 
kabee, f, t-halee, f 

Plated (lacquered or gilt), 
moddlumms 

‘To play, khel 


music), buja 
Pleasant khG0sb; D.chu- 
kot 


Plough, hul; D. nagar 
To plough, jot 

‘To plough, loct 
Pocket. jeb, / 

Poet, shat 


D. 


Point, nok, f 

Polson, bis 

To polish, syekul kur 

Pomegranate, dnar 

Pond, talab 

Poney, tanghun 

Poor, kungal, ghureeb 

Poppy, koknar 

Porter (labourer), muz- 
OF door a 

loorkeeper), dur- 

ban 


Portmantean, khoorjee, f 
Possible, mddmkin 
Post (for letters), dak, /, 


tuppal 
Pot (earthen), handee, f 
—(ofmetal),butlohee,f 
Potatoe, aloo 
(sweet),rutnaloo 
Potter, kOSmhar 
To pound, koot, choor 
‘To pour, dal 
Powder, bodknee, f 
Gunpowder, baroot, 7 
To practise, mushck kur, 
sadh 


Praise, t&’reef, f 

To pray, dd'a kur 

Preacher, wa iz 

Present (adj.’, hazir 

(a gift), nuzur, f 

Pretty, khoob-soorut, na- 
200k 

Price, mol ' 

Pride, ghddroor 

To prime a gun, runjuk 
pila 

Prince, shahzad& 

Princess, shahzadee, /, 


begum,f 
Prison, ckyd-than% 
Prisoner, ckydee 
Proclamation,munadee,f 
Profit, fa-id%, sood 
To promise, buchun de 
Proof, duleel, f. 
Prophet, pyghambur,ni- 

e 


Proud, mughroor 
To pull, khynch, tan 


.To pull off, dStar 


To punish, suza de 

Purse, Lingle. 4 ; 
rposely, janke, jan- 
boojhke, ckusdun. 

To push, dhukka de 

To put rukh, dhur 

To put on, pubin, pen 


Q 
Quadruped, char-pay% 
Quail, buter, 7 
Quarrel, jhugra 
Quarter (one- fourth’, pao, 

chowt-haee, f 
Quay, Ghat 


» MO f, be: 
pane ra, eu, 


Quick, juid 
Quiet, sain 
Quite, movtiuek 


R 

Radish, moolee, 7 

Rag, lutta 

To rain. burus 

Rainy season, bursat, 7 

To raise, S3t-ha 

Raisin, kishmish, f, mdd- 
nuckck’ 

Rascal,huramzady%,¢-hug, 
dughabaz 

Rat, chooha 

Rattan, bet, f, chhuree, / 

Raw, kucha 

Razor, dstddra 

To read, purh 

Ready, tdyyar, hazir 

Real, uslee, sucha 

Rear, peechha 

To reap, kat 

To recollect, yad kur 

Red, lal 

Reed, nul; D. teonga 

To refuse, rudd kur 

Regulations, ckiwa-ld, 
bundobust, 

Rein, bag, f, lugam, f 

Relative (kinsman), rish- 
1da. siga, ckurabutee 

Religion, deen, muz-hub 

Toremain, rah; D. uchh 

To remember, yad-rukh 

To remind, yad-de 

To remove, surka, kinare 
rukh, door-kur 

Rent (hire), bhara, kirayX | 

-— (tear), chak 

To repent, towb% kur 

Revenge, intickam 

Revenue, amdunee, f, 
muhsool 

Reward, ddjrut, 7 

Rhenmatism, baee, f 

Rhinoceros, gynda 

Rib, punjur 

kibbon, puttee, 7, feeta 

Rice (the plant), dhan 

—(cleared) chawil 

a “boiled),bhat,kAjdsh- 


Rich, dowlutmund 
To ride, suwar ho 
Ridicule, hunsee,f 
Right int wrong), ddv- 


(not left), dahina ; 
D. seedha 

(dues), huckck 
Ring, ungoot-hee, / 


Riot, hungam’; D. gur+ 


bur 
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Ripe, pukka 

To rise, Sot-h 

River, nuddee, f, durya 

Road, rah, ¢ 

To roast, bhoon, kubab- 
kur 


To rob, chddra 

Robber, chor 

Robbery, choree, f 
‘ock, chutan, 

Rocket (firework), hu- 
waee, 


(aititary), ban 

Roll (muster), ism-naweee 
see, 

To roll up, lupet 

Roof, ehhh, 7; D. mu- 
gree f 


oom, ‘kot-hree, f, kum~ 


Root, jur,f 

Rope, russa, russee, f 
Rose, go01 

To rot, sur, sur ja 
Rotten, sura, gund % 
Rough, khdorkhdora 
Round, gol 

To row & boat, dand mar 
To rub. mul 

Ruby. [fl 

Rude, be-Adub 

To run, dowr 

Rupee, rooply% 

Rust, sung 


cl 
Sadule, zeen 

Sad, dddas 

Safe sali ie 
Sagacity, firasut,. 

Sail, badban 

Sailor, khilasee 

Sale, bikao 

——(by suction), neelam 
Salt, numuk 

Saltpetre, shor 
Salutation, sulam 
Salvation, nujat, / 

Salve, murham 

Same, ekhee 

Sand, baloo, f 

Sash, putka, jal 

To save, bucl 

Saw, ara 

To say, k&h, bol 
Scabbard, miyan 

Scale (balance), tiraioo 


Scar, dagh 
Scarco, kum, t-hora 


sity, kumtee, 
"lal, ckirmizee 
To scatter, p-hyla 
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Scholar, shagind 

School, muktob 

Schoolmaster, ddatad 

Science, ’ilm 

Scissars, ckynchee,f, k&- 
turnee, f 

Scorpion, bichchhoo 

To scratch, khddjla 

Screen, tutte, f 

Screw-driver, pech-khol- 
nee, f 

Scull, khopree, f 

Sea, durya, sumddndur 

Seal. moohr, f 

Sealing-wax, lakh 

‘To search, dhoondh, tu- 
Jash kur 

Season, fusl, 7, mowsim 

Second, doosra 

Secondhand, ddtara 

Secret, raz 

Sect, ckhowm,f 

To see, dekh 

Secd, bee} 

Seldom, kum 

Selfish, khOdd-ghuruzeo 

Tosell bech, bench. (The 
word ‘to’ after ‘sell’ is 
expressed by ‘ke hat-h,’ 
to the hand of ;—as 
*merekhawind ke hat-h 
bechoge,’ will you send 
tomy master? literally, 
to my master’s hand). 

To send, bhej 

Sense, ’uckl, ¢ 

Sentinel, paliriya, chow- 
keedar; D. para 

To separate, joUda kur 

Seraglio, zunani, hurum | 

Serpent, samp 

Servant, nowkur, khid- | 
mutgar, chakur 

Service, khidmut, f, now- 
kuree, S 

Several, kiiee, kitne ek 

‘To sew, see 

Shade, chhaon, f 

To shake, hila 

To sham, bahan’ kur 

Shame, shurm, f 

Shape, cocrut, 7 

Share, bant 

To o sharpen, tez kur, dhar 


ro ‘shave, moond, hija- 
mut kur 

She, w5dh; D. 0. 

Sheath, miyan 

Shed, purchhutee, /; D. 
gddrsee, f 

Sheep, bher. bukra, buk- 
ree J (ne ewohalter 
words properly signif; 
4 goaty although they 
Tpsguently used for 


=a, 
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Sheet, chuddur, f, ddo- 


Prof ), tao, wurek 

—(0f paper), 

Shell, seepee, f 

Shepherd, bheree-hara ; 
D. dhungur 

Shield, abel, 

To shine, chumuk 

Ship, jihaz 

Shirt, ckémees 

Shoal, chur 

Shoe, jootee, f 

To shoot, mar 

Shop, dookan, f 

Shopkeeper, buntya 

Shore, kinaré; D. kurka 

Short, chhota 

Shot (small), chhurra 

Shoulder, kandha 

To show, dikha, butla 

To shut, bund-kur 

Sick, beemar, be aram 

Sickle, hunsooa 

Side, janib, 7; D. pukhooa 

Sieve, chulnee, f; D. jhul- 
nee, 

Sight. nuzur, 7 

Sign, isharut, f 

Silence, chodp 

Silk, reshum 

Silk-worm, reshuin ka 
keera 

Silver, roopa 

Sin, godnah 

Since, jub se 

To sing, ga 

To sink, doob ja 

Sirup, sheer& 

Sister, bithin, f 

To sit, byt-h 

Siz, undazii, deel 

| Skin, chumra 

xky, asman; D. gugun 

Slander, chddghlee, f 

Slave, bund’, ghddlam 

To sleep, s0 

Slseve, astecn, f 

Slice, phank, f 

Sling for throwing, go- 
phun, f 

Slovenly, nujis 

Slow, ahist& 

Small, chhota 

Smallpox, sectula, f 

To smell, soongh 

Smith, lohar ° 

Smoke, dhooan 

‘To smoke a pipe, pee, 
khynch 

Smooth, chikna, saf 

Snake, samp; (tube of a 
hookah) nych¥, pench- 
wan 

To sneeze, chheenk 

Snipe, isnaf 

Snuff, nas, f 

—f a candle), g881 


Bnate| r-box, nas-dan 
nuffers, goo! 

Tosnuffa ia gol kat 
So, Xysa, yoon 

So much or many, itna 
Soap, saboon 

Society, sdohbut, / 

Soft, nurm 

Solder, ckilx'e0, f 
Soldier, sipahee 

Sole of'the foot, talwa 
Some, kddchh 
Somebody, koee 
Sometimes, kubhee kub- 


ee 
| Somewhere, kuheen 


Son, beéa, (inlaw) damad 
Sorry, mulool 

Sort (kind), ckism, f° 
Soul, rooh, f, jee 

Sound, awaz, 

Soup, shorb3, joos 

Sour, khutta 

South, dukhun 

To sow, bo 

Space, ’ursi 

Spanele, tiklee,f 

Spark, chingaree, f 

To speak, bol 

Spear, burchhee, f 
Spectacles, chushmuk 
‘To spend, khurch kur 
Spices, musaluh 

Spider, mukree 

To spin, kat 

To spit, t-hook 

To split, p-har 

To spoil, khurabkur 
Spoon, chumch’% 

Spot, chheet, dagh 
Spring (season), buhar 
—(of steel), kumanee/ 
——(of water), chushma; 


D. jh 
To sprinkle, chhiruk ; D. 
chhinuk 
Spur, kanta 
Spy, jasoos 
Squint-eyed, dera 
Squirrel, gileree, 
Squirt, pichkaree 
Stable, istubul 
Stair,seerhee. f; D.sireeJ| 
To stand, khura ho 
Star, tara, sitara 
Starch, kanjee, 7 
‘To start, chownk 
To stay, ruh: uchh 
To steal, chddra 
Steel, foolad, / 
Step, ckudum 
Steward, ‘hansaman 
Stick, lat-hee, lukree 
To sting, dank mar 
Stink, bud bo, ¢ 
Stirrup, rikabsf 
Stock, cavital), poonjee? 


Stock (of a gun), kinds 

Stockings, jOorrab 

Stocks for confiningrasle. 
factors, kat-h ; khora 

Stone, putt-hur; D. p- 
huttur 


To stop, rah 

Storm, andhee 

Story (tale), bikas%t, 
nuckl, f, Kuhanee, 

Straight, seedha,burabur 

Straw, p&sal, /; pural, f 

Stranger, ujnubee 

Street, gulee, 7 

Strength (force), zor 

(firmness), muz- 
bootee, f 

To strike, mar 

Strong (powerful), ck’- 
weo; (firm), muzboot 

Such, Kysa 

To suck, choos,D. chiding 

Sugar, Shukur, f, khana 

Raw Sugar, goor 

Sugar-candy, misree, f 

Sugar-cane, gunna 

Sulphur, gundhuk, f 

Summer, tabistan, 
dhoopkal 

Sun, aftab 

Sunsbine, dhoop, 

Suspicion, g5man 

To sweep, jhar 

Sweet, meet-ha 

Sweetmeat, mit-hace, f 

To swell, p-hool 

To swim, pyr 

To swing, jhool 

Sword, tulwar,f 


tT. 
Table, mez, £ 
Tail, dom, 7 
‘ailor, durzee 
‘o take, le 
Take care, khuburdar 
To talk. bol, bat-kur 
Tall, ooncha 
Tamarind, imlee 
Tank, talab 
Taste, mazk 
To taste, cheekh; D. chak 
Tax, muhsool 
Tea, cha, f 
Teapot, cha-dan 
‘To teach, sikha 
Tear, ansoo 
To tear, p-har 
Telescope, door-been 
Totell, kuh, khubur de 
Temper, mizaj, tubee ut, 
Temple,(Mahommedan 
musjid, f 
—(Hindoo), dewX1 
Temptation, ighwa 
‘Tent, dera, tumboo 
(small), bechobit 
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Tent-pole, chob, t-ham 

‘Tent-peg, mekh, 7, 
khoonta 

Tent-pitcher, shulasee, 
furrash 

Than, se 

Thanks, shoSkr 

That (pron.) wodh; (conj,) 


Their, Bdnka 
‘Then, (adv.) tub; (conj.)to 
‘There, wahan 
‘Therefore, iswaste 
‘These, ye 

They, we 

Thick, mota 

Thief, chor 

Thigh, ran,f 

Thimble, ungddshtand 
Thin, putla 

Thing, cheez, f 

To thiuk, sumujh 
Thirsty, 


‘Thou, too 

‘Thread, soot 

‘Yo threaten, dhumka 

Throat, gula 

Thorne, tuxht, musnud 
guddee, f | 

‘Through, par 

‘To throw, dal 

Thumb, ungoot-ha 

‘To thunder, gurnj 

‘thus, ysa, yoon 

Thy, tera 

‘To tickle, gd5dgdda 

To tic, bandh, ‘bund. tur 

er, bagh, sher 

ht, tung 5 

‘Tile, khupra; D. kuwe- 
loo 

Till, tuk 

Time, wuckt 

‘Tin, ckala'ee, 7; kut- 

heel 

Pinsel, tash 

Tired, t-huka, mandi 

‘Titic, luckub, khitab 

Tittle-tattle, gup-shup,f 


To, ko 


Tooth-brush, miswak, f; 


Tooth-pick, khilal 
Tooth-powder, munjun 
Top, sir 

Topaz, pdokhraj 
Topsyturvy, ddita-pudlta, 


Tortoise, kuchhwa; D. 


| Trick, heel, 


D. datoo: 


tul-oopur 


tanbel 

To touch, chhoo 
Touchstone, kusowtee, f 
To tow a boat, khynch, 


tan 
Towards, kee turuf, ke 


pas 
Towel, dustmal 

Tower, bdr} 

‘Town, shuhr, nugur, 
pudiun 

To transplant, romp 
Trap, kul, f 

Traveller, modsafir 
Tray, khancha, 
Treachery, dugha, f, be 
witfaee, f 

Treasury, khuzan’ 

Tree, durukit D. jhar 
To tremble, kamp 
‘Trial, imtihan 


To trot (4 horse), dddikee 

ehul 

Trouble, do%kh, tusdec’, ¢ 

Trousers, izar,f,shurivee 

J, shulwar 

True, such 

Trumpet, ckurna, t6dr- 
hee, f, banka 

| Trunk (box) stndoock 

(of a tree) per, f 


Truth, such 

To try (endeavour)ckusd 
kur, sit’ee kur 

— (investigate), tun- 
ckeeh kur 

Tune, rag 

Turban, pugree, f 

Turmerick, huldec f 

To turn, p-hir; (act,) p-hir 

Turnip, shulghum 

To twist, pech kur 


U 
Ugly, bud-soorut,bhonda 
Umbrella, chhata, chhu- 
tree, f 
Uncle (paternal), chucha 
— (maternal), mamoo 
Under, ke neeche,ke tile 
Unless, wugur ni, 
nuheen to 
Unripe, kucha 
Up, oopur 
Upon, pur 


(proboscis)soond,f, 


Uproar, ghool; D,gurbur 
Us (or to us), hum ko; 
from us, hum se 
Useful, kam ka 

Useless, be-fa-id& 


v 
Vagabond, owbash; D. 
pokree 
Vain (in vain), be-fa-id& 
(proud), dimaghee 
Vanguard, hiirawal 
Veil, boorek’ 
Vein, rug, f 
Velvet, muthmal 
Venetian blinds, jhilmit 
Vermin, keere mukore 
Very, bahdot ; nihayut ; 
D liee 
To vex, suta 
Victory, fut-h, ghulbi, jy 
jeet, f 
Village, bustee, f, gaon 
Vinegar, sirki, 
Violence, zor, zuburdus- 


tee, f 

Virgin, cheera-bund, f,) 

kuntya, f 

Visit, mdviackat, f, dur- 
sun 

Voice, awaz, f 

To vomit, cky kur; D. 
ddkhal 

Vulgar, pajee 

Vulture, giddh ; D, run- 
geet 


| Wager. shurt, f 

| Wages, durmaha 

Waist, kumur, £ 

To Wait, rah 

| To wake, jag ;(act.) juga 

To walk, chul 

Wall, deewar, f 

‘To want, chah, mang. 

War, luraee, f, jung, f 

‘Warm, gurm 

To wash, dho 

Washerman, dhobee 

Washerman’s wife, dho- 
bin, f 

Wasp; birnee, f; D. di- 
kooree, f 

Watch (time-piece) ghu. 
ree, f; D. ghuriyal 
(space of threo hour 
pulur 

To keep watch, chowkee 
de, puhra kur 

| Watchman, chowkeedar, 
puhre-wala 

Water, panee, m 

Water-carrier, bihishtee 

Wave, mow}, 

Wax, mom 
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‘Way (manner), tXrih, 7 
We, hum 
Weak, z¥eef, kum, zor 
Weather,mowsim, 3yyam 
To weave, bddn 
‘Wedding, shade, f, byah 
To weep, ro 
To weigh, tol 
Well (good), 
bhula, khoob 
—— (of water), koon 
West, mughrib,puchbum 
Wet, bheega 
What? kya> 
Wheat, gchoon 
To wheedle, p-hodsla 
Wheel, p&hiya, chak 
When, (relative) jub; 
(inter.) kab > 
Where, (relative) jahan; 
(inter.) kaha > 
Whetstone, silee, 
Which > kown>? 
While, jubtuk 
Whip, Kora, chabodk 
| Whirlwind, bugoota 
| To whistle, seetee-baja 
White, sufed 
man, gora, 
Who, (rel.)’ jo; (inter.) 
kown? 
Whole, tumam, sub, sara 
Whose ? kiska ? 
Why ?kis-waste ? kyoon 
Wide, chowra, 
Widow, rand, f 
Wife, joroo, f 
Wild, jungulee 
To win, jeet 
Wind, hawa, f; D. bara 
Window, khirkee, f 
Wine, sharab, f 
Wing, pur; D. pukhota 
Winter, jara 
To wipe, ponchh 
Wire, tar 
Wisdom, *uckl, f 
To wish, chah 
With, se: (along with}, 
ke sat-h 
Within, ke undur 
Without(outside), bahar ; 
D. bhar 
(wanting), be, 
biighyr 
‘To wither, k8vmla 
Witness, shahid, giwal 
Wolf, bheriya; D. landga 
Woman, rundee. f, ’ow- 
rut, f; D. baekoo, f 
Wonder, t& ’ujjsob 
Wonderful, *ujub 
Wood (forest), jungul 
— (timber lnhree, t 
Wool, oon, 
Woollen cloth, vans 


uchchha 


Upright, khura 


Way (road), ral 


Word, bat, f, lnfz 
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Work, kam, kar Yellow, peela, curd 
Workman, Yes, han, ho 
‘World, dédnya, f; D.| Yesterday, kul 
mundan Yet (but) pur, lekin 
‘Worm, keera — (till now), ubtuke 
To be worth, ckeemut | Yoke, jooa; D. kandee,/ 
rukh You, tom 
‘Wound, ghao, sukhm _ | Young, jawan 
Wrist, jace, f; D | Your, témhara 
munkut, f Youth, jéwanee, f 
To write, likh oung man), ji- 
Wrong, ghulut 
x Z 
Yard (court), ungun Zeal, showck, gurmee, 
—— (measure), guz ghyrut, ft 
‘Year, burus Zealous, sur-gurm 
Yearly, hur-burus Zephyr, niseem. 
The Cardinal Numbers are— 
1 Ek, 15 Pundré. 
3 Do. 16 Sol, 
3 Teen. 17 Sutra. 
4 Char. i8 Ut-hari. 
5 Panch. 19 Sdnees. 
6 Chba. 20 Bees. 
7 Sat. 30 Tees. 
8 At-h. 40 Chalees. 
9 Now. 50 Puchas, 
10 pan 80 Seth. 
11 Igar’, or gyart. juttur 
12 Bard. bad 80 Ussee. 
18 Tord. 90 Niawwe 
14 Chowd’. 100 Sow or Sy. 


Numbers beyond 20 are commonly reckoned by 
scores, (koree). Examples—‘Ek koree panch,’ one 
score five, or 25; ‘teen koree pundr&,” three score 
fifteen, or 75, Numbers after twenty are also formed 
by the addition of the unit, having the particle 
‘pur,’ above, prefixed. As— 


Bees pur ek, 21 Tees purek, 31 
Bees pur do, 22 Chalees pur teen, 43, &c. 
The Collective are— 
Gunda, a set of 4. Huzar, 1000. 
Gahee, a set of 5. Lakh, (a ‘lac,’ ahundred 
Beasee, or Koree, a score.| _ thousand. 
Chaleesa, a set % 40, Kuror, ten millions. 
Sow, or Sykra, 100. 
‘The Ordinal are— 
Puhla, or P-hyla, frst. Chowt-ha, fourth 
Doosra, second, Panchwan, Ath, 
‘Teesra, third. Chhut-ha, sixth. 


And so on, by adding (generally) the syllable ‘wan’ 
to the ordinal number. 


‘The Fractionals are— 


Pao, or Chowt-haee, @ quarter. 
Ada, * Ohare 
owe minus one-fourth, 
plus one-fourth, 
— lus one hat, 
“rhage, ‘one and a half. 
twu and a haif 


" Health to your honour! 
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Powne teen ghunte, @ quarter to three o'clock; 
Sia teen ghunte, @ Juarter past three. 
Barhe teen roopy, three and a half ru 

Derh ghunte, half-past one 0’ 

Urhaee sow rddpy, two hundred and fifty 


Daviston oF Time. 


Itwar, Sunday. JHm's-rat, Thursday. 
Pear, Monday. 20m", Friday. 

lungul, Tuceday. juneechur, Saturday; 
Bovdh, Wednesday. ; 


The Mahommedan year contains only three hun- 
dred and fifty-four days. The following are the 


names of the Arabian months :— 

1. M@burrum 7, Rujub. 

2. Sufur. & Shi’ban. 
3, Rubee’.00l Xwwil. 9. Romuzan. 
4. Rubee'-05s-sanee. 10. Sh&wwal. 
5, Jumad-ul-ivwwil. 1. Zee-cka'das. 
6, Jumad-us-sanee. 12, Zee-hijja. 


‘The Hindoo year corresponds nearly with our own. 
‘The following are their months, and the degree in 
which they correspond with ours :— 


Byeak, beginning from the 9th to the 13th af Apri, 


jasting to the 9th or 18th of May. 
Seth, May—June. 
Usarh, June—July. 
Sawin, Tuly—August. 
Bhodon, August— . 
Kooar, or Asin, tember — October. 
Kartik, October— November. 
Ughun, December 
Poos, December—January. 
Magh, January—February. 
P-halgdon, February—March. 
March—April. 


The Mahommedans consider sunset to be the 
close of the day, and that the next day commences 
immediately after. 

Tus Forms or ADDRESS. 

‘Ap,’ your honour ; ‘Sahib.’ sir ; ‘ Husrat,” 
worship} ‘Maharaj,’ your highness; ‘Bund’,” ; 
© Ajin,’ weak person; or ‘ Fidwee,’ devoted servant. 

The most useful Conjunctions and Interjections 
are, vizu-— 


Owr, and. Par, but. 

Ki. that, for, &c. Bhee, also. 

Ugur, if. Shabash, bravo! 

Jo, if. Chhee, fie! 

Lekin, but. Khuburdar, take care! 
ConvERSATIONAL PHRASES. 


In Familiar Phrases the Verb almost invariably 
ends the eentence.. 
How are you to-day? aj tm Kyse ho? 
How do you do, sir? ap ka mizaj kysa hy 2 
Praise be to God (my ulhumddv-lillah, buhdst 
health) is very good. uchchha hy 
huzrat su!amut! 
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Fence (or safety)! " 

present my respects 

I make prayer (or you) 

Good-bye (literally, may 
God be your protector!) 

Bring water for drinking 

Be careful 

‘What is your command? 

Shut the door 

Open the door 

Light the lamp 

Extingnish the candle 

Don’t forget 

Remain silent 

There is no end of thy 
chattering 

Don’t make a noise 

Come near 

Go quickly 

No matter 


‘Who ts that? 

Say that again 

‘Speak easy Hindoostanee 
What is this > 

Call for the palanquin 
Has your master risen? 
Go out of the house 
Wash your hands 

What use is there in that ? 
Bring a little cold water 
There is no oil in the 


lamp 

Where is his shop ? 

‘What sort of animal is 
this? 

Bring ink, pen, and paper 

Who is that European? 

Whose horse is that? 

‘Whose house is this? 

What is the hour? 

‘This is very good fruit 


This is wonderful news 

They are great liars 

She is very impudent 

The sky 1s very clear 

He is a blockhead 

Go away—you are dis. 
missed 

Don’t go there again 

Who lives there > 

Bring some wine and 
water 

Make the water very cold 

‘Awake me very early 

Make a sign for him to 
come hither 

Have a little patience 

Zam not at leisure 

Sprinkle a little water 

‘This is very good bread 


There isa’ in my head 
It is late ae “4 
Brush my hat and coat 
Listen 


sulam! 

bundugee urz kurta hoon 
dd0'a kurta hoon 
Khddda hafiz! 


eone ka panee lao 

Fiaburdar ho 

hovkm kya hy? 

durwaza bund kuro 

durwaza kholo 

chiragh julao 

buttee bodjhao 

dhooliyo mut 

chddp ruho 

tere bukne kee intiha 
n&heen 

shor mut kuro 

nuzdeek ao 

juldee jao 

kddchh moszayuckd ni 
heen 

woh kown hy? 

woh phir kuho 

sulees Hindoostanee bolo 

yih kya hy? 

palkee mungao 

sahib d0tha hy? 

ghur ge niklo 

upne hat-h dho-o 

dosmen kya fa-idX% hy ? 

t-horasa thunda pancelao 

chiragh men tel niheen 


ddskee dookan kuhan hy? 
yih kownsa janwir by? 


duwat,ckulum,kaghuzlao 
w00h Gora kown hy? 
wooh kiska ghora hy? 
yih kiska ghur by? 
ghuree kya hy? 

yih bubddt khoob mews 


hy 
yih ujub khubur ky 
Wwe bure jhoot he hyn 
woh buree gistakh hy 
aaman Khoob eaf hy 
wodh be-wodckoof hy 
chule jao—rdokhsut hy 


wuhan p-hir mut jao 
wuhan kown ruta hy? 
kddchh shurab pance lao 


paneekhoobt-hunda kuro 
humko buree fujur jugao 
idnur ape-ka ishard kuro 


zurra subr kuro 

fOSrsut nkheen 

t-hora panee chhirko 

yih buhdt uchchhee 
Totee hy 

humare sir men durd hy 

der hooee 

topee owr kddrtee jharo 
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‘This is very bad cloth 


This cloth is very thick 
They are lazy and nogli- 


gent 
Can you speak English ? 


Take away this bundle 

Let it alone 

It is just now reining 

Why are you laughing 
without reason ? 

She is deaf and dumb 


How long is this cloth ? 

Tt will be (necessary) for 
you to go along with me 

Open the lock of that door 


What is the total of your 
account ? 
A wasp has stung me 


What need of so much 


care ? 
What is the price of these 
things? 
What is the difference be- 
tween these two? 
What sort of dispute is 
between you two? 
There is no lock to this 


box 
I wish to go out 


Have these things come 
from Europe? 

Where shall we stop to- 
night? 

Seek for it 

Take this couch into the 
other room 

Which is the best of these 
two? 

Having lifted these things 
out of the palanquin, 
bring them 

Set up something for pro- 
tection from the sun- 
shine 

In this house there is a 
hall, and three rooms: 

How many days since did 
you receive this intelli- 
gence? 

Is any thing for eating 
and drinking to be got 
there? 

Is it known to you at all 
where they have gone? 

Clean these things 

Why are you spending 
your time in idleness? 

Who are you? 

What ts your name? 


‘What do’ you want? 
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vibe buh6st khurab kupra 


yi Tupra bara mots hy 
‘We sddst owr ghafll hyn 


12m Ungreree bol sukte 


is bo eee ko le-chulo 
rhune de 

ubhee burusta hy 

be ‘subub kyon hunste 


woot buhree owr goongee 


yihkupra ita aman? 

amare sat-h t0Umhen 
jana hoga 

Bs durwaze ka ch0Oii 


Iholo 

kya j00ml& hy t00mhare 
hisab kee? 

humko ek biraeenedunk- 


mara hy 

kya hajut itnee khubur- 
daree kee? 

kya ckeemut hy in 
cheezon kee ? 

Arya furck hy in donon 
men? 

3m donon men kysee 
luraee hy? 

is sundoock men ckovfl 
n&heen hy 

myn b bahir Shaya chahta 


we ceeezen Wilayut se 


aeen hyn? 

aj kee rat hum kuhan 
ruhenge? 

8sko dhoondho 

doosre kot-hree men is 
puiung ko lejao 

in donon men kown uch- 
chha hy? 

palkee men se yecheeren 
ddtha lao 


kddchh dhoop ke asre ke 
waste khura kuro 


is ghur men ek dalan hy 
owr teen kot-hree 

Kitne din hoo ki tdémko 
yih Khubur miles? 


wuhan kchh khane 
re kee cheer milteo 


150% ‘co kdSchh mii’loom: 
hy hi kuhan giye hyn? 
bc cheezen saf kuro 
(0m kyoon upna wackt 
ghuflut se kat-te ho? 
t05m kown ho? 
t0mhara nam kya hy? 
165m kya chahte ho? 
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Where is his shop? 
Send them to my house 


‘Where do you live? 

What is the, matter? 

‘This is a holiday, sir 

What do you say? 

What is your meaning? 

Who is that? 

1 don’t know, (literally, 
to me is not known) 

‘There are many files here 


Drive away the flies 
‘What use is therein that? 
Call the tailor 

Mend this sleeve 


Make mea coat 


Are you the owner of that 
house? 

What is the name of this 
village? 

Do you know this man? 


‘What is the price of this? 

Will you sell it to me 
Citerally, into my 
hand)? 

Certainly, sir 

Go and ask how he Is to- 


day 

Has the fever abated or 
not? 

He is worse to-day 

Tam now quite well again 


Where did you receive 
this wound ? 

Do you smoke? 

‘The sunshine has become 
very oppressive 

Hold up the umbrella 

Send this note to Major 
Cook’s 

At the time of luncheon 
provide every thing for 
four or five gentlemen 

Make haste 

Is this horse Arabian, 
Persian, or English ? 

‘Why does he not come? 


That is enough 

It is the same thing 

Go away 

I was not speaking to 
you 

Come, take off my boots 

Raise the Venetian blinds 

Speak slowly 

Spesk distinctly, (separa- 
‘ting your words) then 
1 shall understand 

‘Tel me when he arrives 
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30s kee dookan kuhanhy? 
Sonko humareghur bhej 


do 
td5m kuhan ruhte ho? 
kya hy? 
sahib! aj purub hy 
tddm kya kuhte ? 
t05mhara iradi kya hy? 
wooh kown hy ? 
mddjhe mi’loom n&heen 


yohan bobotmaukkbiyan 


imeehlyan hanko 

ds men kya fa-id& hy ? 

durzee ko bidlao 

is astern kee murummut 
kuro 

ek kddrtee mere waste 


bunao 

108m Bs ghur ke malik 
ho? 

is bustee kanam kya hy? 


is admee ko 103m jante 
ho? 

is ka mol kya hy? 

humure hat-h bechoge? 


ulbutta, sahib 

jao owr poochho ki widh 
aj kysa hy 

tup men koeebh tukhfeef 
hooee hy ki n&heen ? 

aj ziyad’ beemar hy 

ub myn ne p-hir khoob 
aram paya hy 

yih ghao tddm ko kuhan 
lugee? 

tom hddckcké peete ? 

ene buhddt tez hooee 


ate lugao. 

yih chitthee Major Cook 
sahib ke yuhan bhejo 

tifin ke wuckt, panch 
char sahib on ke waste 
saman ty-yar kuro 

juldee kuro 

yih ghora Takee, ya Far- 
see ya Ungrezee hy? 

kis-waste wo0h niheen 
ata? 

bus hy 

ekhee hy 

chule jao (or r5dkhsut) 

myntddm seniheen bol- 
ta t-ha 

80, thoze Btaro 

jhilmil Sothao 

Tuh ruhke bolo 

bol bol j53da kur bolo to 
hum sum-jhenge 


Jub wodh puhdinche, tub 
‘hum ko khubur do 


The enemy have begun 
to retreat 
Who told you this? 


How long have you been 
in thatgentleman’sser- 
vice ? 

Where {s your native 
country ? 

He is a great rogue 

Not to interrupt you, (or 
pardon the freedom) 

Speak without ceremony 

He speaks fluently 

He tells me one story, and 
you another. Would to 
God that I could speak 


dv%shmun buéne luge 


kis-ne yih bat t6dm 
hee ? 
kub se 00s sabib ke yuha 
nowkar ruhe ho ? 


Oimhara wutun kuhan 
hy? 

woh sukht budzat hy 
gddstakhee mdd’af 


be tukulld0f bolo 

woh sulasut se bolta hy 

wh moojh-se ek bat 
kuhta hy, owr tm 
kddchh owr hee kuhte 


to them myself! ho. Kash ki myn ap 
35n se bol sukta! 
On Raina, 
Is any one there? koee hy? 


What o’clock is it? 

Three has struck, sit 

Well, I shall rise 

Bring mj clothes 

Where is my shirt, stock- 
ings, shoes, coat, neck- 
cloth, buttons, breast- 
plo, waistcoat,trousers? 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face 

Give me the tooth-brush 
and tooth-powder 

Briag soap and a towel 

Pour water overmy whole 
body 

Bring the dressing-box 

This razor is very blunt 


Bring the strap 

Give me my slippers 

Tie this 

Loosen that 

‘They are too heavy * 

Brosh my hat 

‘Where is the comb? 

Give these clothes to the 
washerman 

Has the tallor brought 
my new clothes ? 

Ciean these boots 


See that there is no rep 
tile in them 

Give me my boots and 
spurs 


kitne ghunte buje? 

teen buja, sahib 

bhula, myn toShoonga 

mere kupre lao 

meree ckumees, moze, 
Jootee, kSvrta, godlo0- 
‘bund, ghdondee, seenii— 
bund, kumree ungur- 
kha, izar kuhan hy > 

hat-h mddnh dhone ka 
panee lao 

miswak owr munjun do 


saboon owr roomal lao 

mere tumam budun pur 
panee dalo 

mddckabi lao 

vibabaciben buhog te nd 


y 

chumotee 120 

papoosh do 

tse bandho 

B8ee kholo 

we buhdst bhare hyn 
meree topee ko jharo 
kughhee kuhan hy ? 

ye kupree ahobee ko do. 


durzee mere néye kupre 
Jaya hy? 

in (chumre ke) mozon ke 
saf karo 

dekho ki 35n men koee 
keera mukora nuho 

moze kanton sumet hum 
ko do 


On Ripine Ovr. 


Is the horse ready ? 

Yes, sir - 

Put the saddle on well 
Take ap the stirrup one 


hol 
Lett the stirrup down two 


ghora ty-yar hy ? 
han, sanibd 
uchchhee-turuh zeem 
bandho 
rikab ko ek kuree ke 
chbed bhur kum kuro 
rikab do kuree ke 
bhur hi rrbee kuro. 


Tighten the girth 

Give me the whip 

Keep out of the way; 
perhaps he may kick 


Hold the bridle till I be 11 


fairly mounted 


Groom! come hither 
Hold the horse 

He does not go easy 

Put a his furniture to 


rights 

Why does the horse 
stumble so? 

Examine his hoofs 

Perhaps there may be a 
stone in them 

Walk him about 

You are not to give the 
horse water just now, 
while he is so warm 

Take the horse into the 
stable 

Get the carriage ready 

Drive qnickly 

Go straight forwards 

Turn to the right 

‘Turn to the Teft 

Go a littie slower 

stop, stop! 

Whose house is that > 

Speak loud 

T shall call at this gentle- 
man’s house 

Ask if the gentleman 
(lady) 's at home or 
not 


Give my compliments to 
your master 

I shall now go home 

We are hungry and 
thirsty 

Has Captain Orr re- 
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tung khyncho 
chabddk do 
ruste se kinare ho ; 
shaynd woh lat mare 
jngam t-hambo jub tuk 
myn uchchbee-turuh 
suwar n& ho-oon 
sit-ees! idhur ao 
ghora pukro 
w0dh suhujchultandheen 
sub saz 05s ka t-heek 
are a % 
hora kyoon Xysa t-ho- 
oyrur kbata hy? 
30s ke s56m dekho 
shayud 3n men koee 
putt-hur ho 
ddse tuhlao 
ub ghore ko pannee n& 
dena, jub tuk ki dysa 
gurm ruhe 
ghore ko istubul men 
lejao 
garee ty-yar kuro 
juldee hanko 
seedha age chule-jao 
dahne p-hiro 
baen p-hiro 
zurré ahiste chulo 
ruho, ruho! 
w5dh kiska ghur hy? 
pddkarke bolo 
ty is sahib ke yuhan 
jaoonga 
poochho ki sahib(beebee) 
ghur men hyn ki na- 


heen 
05m upne sahib se mera 
sulam kuhna 
ubhee ghur ko jaoonga 
hum bhookhe pyase 


hyn 
Kuptan Orr sahib cki- 


turned from parade? _wa’id se p-hir aya? 
No, sir nitheen, sahib 
When he comes, then jub wodh awe, tub hazi- 

bring breakfast Tee lao 

On ParavE. 
Order arms bundoocko ddtaro 
Fix bayonets sungeen churhao 
Shoulder arms bundoock kandhe pur 
rukho 

Charge bayonets sungeen ka hat-h 
Present arms sulamee ka hat-h 
Make ready ghora dopae purchurhao 


Half-cock firelocks 
Present 
Fire 


Handle cartridge 
Open pans 

Prime 

Load 

Draw ramrod 

Ram down cartridge 
Return ramrod 


ek pae pur ghora rukho 

shust-lo 

chhoro (or dagho, or 
maro) 

tonte pur hat-h rukho 

plyala holo 

runjuk pilao 

tonta bhuro 

guz nikalo 

tonta guz #6 maro 

guz p-hir do 


Recover arms 
Eyes right 

Eyes left 

Dress 

Right face 

L ft face 

Right about face 


Left about face 
Rear ranks take open 


Rear ranks take close 
order 

Ground arms 

Stand at ease 


Quick march 
To the right wheel 


On your left backwards 
wheel 
To the right oblique 


Wheel on the centre 


March in file 

Advance 

Tell off the company into 
three secticns 

The company will wheel 
in échellon of sections 

Step out 

Change the step 

Mark time 


The company will step 
back six paces 

Halt 

At what time will the 
battalion march to- 
morrow morning? 


kan se maro 

dahne nuzur 

baen nuzur 

burabur ho-jao 

dahne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

dahne se adha chubkur 
P-hiro 

baen se adha bhubker 
p-hiro 

pichharee kholo 


pichharee milo 


bundoock adSla0 

hat-h milao (or hat-h 
maro.) 

Juldee ckudum 38¢ hao 

dahnekhoont pursamhne 
se chukkur khao 

baen khoont pur peechho 
se chukkur maro 

dahne tirchha ckudum 
chulo 

beech ke khoont pur 
chukkur maro 

ckutar chulo 

age burho 

kumpuneeteentoleekuro 


pultun tirchhee ¢olee ho 
jaegee 

lumba ckudum rukho 

ckudum budlo 

upnee juguh khure ho 
ckudum Odt-hao 

kumpunee cbhii ckudum 
peechhe hutega 

khure ruho 

fojur kis-wuckt pultun 
kooch kuregee? 


The words of command are, viz.:— 


As you were 
Attention 
Bayonet 
Guasee quid 4 

‘harge bayone’ 
Court-martial 
Grenadier 
Ground firelock 
Order arms 
Present arms 
Recover arms 
Shoulder arms 
Stand at ease 
Who comes there ?. 
A friend 


ujwur 
telechun 
bugnet 
chunjetap 
churt bugnet 
kot masool 
guran-deel 
gran fylok 
urdal ram 
furjunt ram 
rikab ram 
cholda-ram 
tundel tis 
hdskum dar? 
e prin 


At tHe Baxanrast Taste, 


Bring breakfast 
Bring warm water 
Is the water boiling? 
Make tea 

Where is the tea 


haziree lao 

gurm panee lao 
panee khowlta hy? 
cha bunao 

cha kuhan hy? 
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Give me a cup of coffee 


‘Where is the sugar? 

Give me aclean cup and 
saucer 

Boil some eggs 

Don’t let them become 


hard 

Place the coffee-pot on 
that side 

Place the teapot here 

Come hither 

Bring the cold meat in 
the twinkling of an eye 

Give me a knife 

Bring a fork 

This butter is exces- 
sively bad 

Continue moving the 
punkha 

‘These eggs are not fresh 

Bring a spoon 

Give me a knife 

Is that milk or cream? 


Bring the newspapers 

Toast some bread 

Tell your master that 
breakfast is ready 

Give that gentleman @ 


Hand ‘broad to that gen- 
tleman 

Give me the butter 

Has the moonshee come? 

Yes, sir 

Very well 

Take away all the things 
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ek plyallickubwié humko 


misree kuhan hy? 

tk sat piyald owr t hale 
humko do 

kddchh unde BSbalo 

donhen sukht hone n’ do 


ckuhwi-dan ds turuf 
tukho 

cha-dan yuhan rukho 

idhur ao 

ehands gosht, pul marte, 
a0 


ek chhddvree do 

ek kanta lao 

yih mukkhun nibayut 
Shurab hy 

punkha hilate raho 


ye unde taze nnheen 

ek chumchi lao 

ek chhdvree do 

wooh doodh hy, ya mu- 
laee? 

ukhbar ke kaghuz lao 

kddchh rotee senko 

sahib se kuho ki haziree 
ty-yar by 

00s sahib ko ek kddrsee 


do 
rotee 30s sahib ko do 


mukkhun do (muska) 
mdnshee sahib aya hy? 
han. sahib 

buhddt uchehha 

sub cheezen le-jao 


Srupyine wits 4 MoonsHes or Native TvTor. 


Mr. Moonsheo, how are 
you to-day ? 

Is there any news to-day? 

Do not use such hard 
words 

What is the meaning of 
this word? 

Put it in acommon sen- 
tence or two; then I 
shalldiscover its mean- 
ing from the context 


Explain by signs, if you 
cannot by words 


How do you pronounce 
this word? 

Is this right ? 

That is wrong 

J understand your mean- 
ing from the context 

But the Phraseology 1s 
not correct 

‘You should say thus 

\f you will speak slow, 

(hen Y may understand 


« 
ee ne 


modonshee sahib, aj tom 
kyse ho? 

aj koee Subur hy? 

dyse mBdshki] ulfaz mut 
kuha kuro 

islufz kee kya mane? 


ck ya do mdtstu’mul 
j05lme men ise kuho ; 
‘to myn, ckureene se, is 
kee mi’aee duryaft- 
Kuroonga 

ugur t0dm zuban se nu- 
heen sukte, to isharon 
se butao 

is lufz ko kyoonkur tu- 
luffodz_kurte ho? 

yih t-heek hy ? 

wooh ghulut hy 

myn t0dmhara mutlub 
ckureene se sumujhta 

lekin mddhawurd dddr- 
30st nuheen 

ghans ki t35m. gon bolo 

7m ahiste bolo, to 


° myn t0dmharee bat 
sumijhoon 


You speak very fast 
If you speak so fast, then 
T cannot understand 


you 
Do I read well now? 


Read you this sentence— 
then I shall hear 

Which is the best time 
for study > 

What are the best books? 


Have you any Hindoo- 
stanee ink, paper, and 
pens? 


This ink is too thick 


Now it is too thin 

Put some cotton in the 
inkstand 

Make me a good pen 


How do you form this 
letter? 

How do you join these 
two letters? 

The point of the pen is 
too broad, small, hard, 
soft 

Is this good writing ? 

Where are the ruler and 
penknife ? 

This paper is very rough 


‘Where is the polishing- 
shell? 
He writes very badly 


Nobody can read hishand 


I have heard that you 
are well skilled in the 
Hindoostanee tongue 

Do you think it a difficult 
language ? 

Be it ditficult or not, by 
making labour you will 
always arrive at your 
object 

But first, inclination is 
necessary 

Yesterday I was very idle, 
and have not learned 
the lesson 

Do not speak English to 
me until I tell you 
that there isa difficulty 
to me in the Hindoo- 
stanee 

If I had all along spoken 
the language of this 
country since I came, I 
should have been able 
to speak itnow with 


great ease 


td3m bubdot juldee bolte 
jo t00m itna juld botte, to 
myn t0dmharee bat 
sumujh nuheen sukta 
myn ub uchchha purhts 
hoon? 
yih jddml& t3dm purho, 
to myn sddnoon 
mddtaléd kurne kokown- 
sa wuckt uchchha by ? 
kown kown  kitaber 
uchchhee hyn? 
t35mhare pas kdSchh 
Hindoostanee siyahee 
kaghue, owe ckulam 


yn 
yh ‘Brae ‘buhdst gar- 


june Eien putlee hy 
duwat men kddchh rooee 


dalo 

ek uchchka ckulum mid- 
jhe turash-do 

is hurf ko kyoonkur bu+ 
nate ho? 

in do hurfon ko kyoon- 
kur jorte ho? 

ckulum kee nok nthayut 
chowree chhotee, sukht 
nurm hy 

yih uchchha Ehutt hy ? 

mistur owr ckulum~ 
turash kunan hyn? 

yih keghuz buhddt be- 
moohre hy 

mddhraé kuhan hy ? 


woth bubvot *hurab- 
likhta hy 

OUska khntt koee pnrh 
nuheen sukta 

myn ne sdona hy ki tm 
‘Hindoostanee zuban se 
khoob mahir ho 

tddm is zuban ko mdvsh- 
kil nuheen sumajhte > 

mddshkil ho ya nuho, 
mihnut kurne se t85m. 
humeshi upne mutiub. 
ko puhddnchoge 

lekin puhle,showck cha- 
hiye 

kui myn buhddt mujhool 
hooa tha, owr subuck 
nuheen seekha 

mbddjh-se Ungrezee mut 
bolo jub tuluk myn n& 
kuhoon ki Hindee men 
médjhe dickckut hotee 
hy 

my» jub se aya hoon,tub: 
se ugur humeshé is 
modik kee zuban ko 
Dolta, to ub myn buhSge 
subuj se bolta 
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Without practiceyou will mushck kesiwa tddm tur- | A hot water plate gurm panee ka basun 
not de able to speak —raree se bolnuheensu-| Some bread, potatoes, k®tchh rotee, aloo, sag, 
with fluency koge greens, cabbage, tur-  kurmkulla, thulghum, 

Tell the steward to pre- khansaman se kuho ki| ipa, carrots, cucum- —_gajur, kheere 


pare the account for pichhle muheene kaj bers 
the last month hisab ty-yar kure What do you call that 00s turk areeko kya. 

Howmuchisthe monthly nowkuron ka durmahaj vegetable? kuhte ho? 
pay of the servants in kitna backee hy? I want beef (litera‘ly, gae ka gosht chahta hoon 
arrear? cow's flesh) 

Let not their pay ever 08n kee tulub kubhee ek | Bring mutton, pork, veal, bher ka gosht, soo-ur ka 
remain in arrear more muheene se zlyadé/ venison gosht,buchhrekagosht, 
than one month backee na-ruhe hirun ka gosht lao 

How much is the ex- ghur kashurchkftna hy? | Give me fish, fowl, wild- muchhlee, mddrgh, jun- 
pense of the household? fowl, hare, partridge,  guleemddrgh.khurgosh , 

Teil me at once the sum mdvjh-se ekbargeejidm-| duck, turkey, ham teetur,mddrghabee,feel- 
total 1% kuho mddrgh, ran, hum ko do 

This is far too much, it yih buhdUt ziyad& hy, age | Give me some curry thora sa salun do 
never wassomuchbe- = kubhee itna n& tha Bring the rice EhdoshkE 1a0 
fore Bring some wine and wa- k6dchh shurab panee lao 

wart as the reason of is ka sukub kya? ter 


Is there any mango fish? See tupsee muchhlechy? 
Menon each item sepa- hur hur ruckum jiddaj| Bring me some mango thoree-see tupscemuchh- 
ely ta Byam kro fish Tee mere waste lao 
‘ell, you May now go yr, ub jaliye ke 
How’ much ia this cloth yih Kupra fee gus Kitna? te Bis Rerroa a eady 2icene be ero hy Bee Banh 
per yard ? Makeadevilofthekidney gidrde kee guzuk bunao 
Send for a rupee’s worth ek ToOpy ka mew’ mun- | Bring me some pilau thora-sa pddlao lao 


of fruit Rao 
This meat is overdone __yih gosht zlyadd puka hy 
naire Capra eral tera Tell the cook to beware of bawurcheese kuho ki age 
What is the price of that ds ghorekamolkyahy?| thiecircumstanceinfu- is bat se hoshyar ruher 
horse ? 
This is more than he is yih Bdskee cheemut se | What fruitsare in season kownkownp-hulls wuckt 
srocth * alyada hy (ripe) just now ? pukke hyn? 
Whatis the lowestprice? nihayutknm molkya hy? | Bringmea custard-apple, ek shurcefti kelaanunnas 
This 1s a great deal too yih buhd%t zlyadi hy plantain, pine-apple,&c.  wighyr& leo 
much 
I cannot give so much myn itna de nuheen sukta 
Iwill give you just half myn todmhen. sitt iska Rarinnyo 20;Eaer 
that ‘adha doonga 
{wanta half-ser of the myn adh - ser chhotee : 
bmgreesg and aser of — muchhee chahta Room | Brush the musquito cur- musuhree khoob Jharo, jo 
: one, wer tains well, thatnomus-  muchebbur nd-ruhe 
ss ve quito may remain 
Iamunwelldonotawake mynbeemarhoon,mdijhe 
Ar Dinyzr, me early s&were mut jugao 


Is dinner on the table? hana mez pur aya? Wakemeveryearlyinthe hum ko buree fujrjagao 
Put the soup near me —_—shorba mere pas rukho morning 
A clean plate, knife, fork, ek saf rikabee, chhddree, | Send the dog-keeper to k8dtte-wale ko noor ke 
spoon, salt, mustard,  kanta, chumchi, nu-| me at daybreak turke mere pas bhejo 
vinegar, pepper muk, raee, sirkd, mi-|I intend to bunt the mere irada geedur ke 
Teh jackal shikar ka by 


Is my bed ready? mera bichhowna ty-yar 


‘On Wednesday, dth October, Calcutta was 
visited by a terrible Cyclone or. hurricane, 
blowing from E. to S., which lasted three 
-or four hours, and raged over the city, the 
Hooghley, and the neighbourhood, within a 
space of 120 miles, inflicting immense 
«lamage. The property destroyed is esti- 
mated at one to tv millions sterling, and 
the total loss of life at about 12,000 persons, 
of whom several thousands were settled at 
the mouth of the river. In Calcutta only 
twenty or thirty persons were killed ; but 
upwards of 93,000 houses were i: 
chiefly native huts. The Botanical Gardens 
were destroyed, and minarets and steeples 
generally overturned. St. James’s theatre 
was unroofed, and the roof of the cathedral 
damaged. Hardly a tree was left standing. 
Out of 200 ships anchored in the Hooghley, 
all were stranded except ten. They broke 
loose in tiers, and drove ashore or sank. 
Among those more or less disabled were the 
Bentinck hospital ship, Thunderer steamer, 
P. and O. steamer Bengal, the Lady Frank- 
fin, and Govindpore, ships of 1,200 and 
1,400 tons, and three of the British India 
‘Steam Navigation Company's steamers. The 
steamer Persia, on a holiday trip on the 
siver, was lost with all hands. This storm 
exceeded that of 1852, and was almost as 
bad as that of 1842. The pressure was 
32lbs. on the square inch. It was felt more 
ov less at Barrackpore (where the gardens 
are destroyed), Sangor, Chinsurah, Burdwan, 
Dum Dun, Kishnaghur, Jessore, etc. 


LAHORE. 


_ A fourth Indian bishopric is to be estab- 
lished at Lahore. On 17th October, 1864, 
the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, invested 
the Rajah of Kuppoortulla with the Star of 
rate. On the 18th he held a Durbar here, 

hich for magnificent display surpassed 


APPENDIX. 


anything before in India. He received on 
behalf of the Queen, the homage of 604 
kings, princes, and chiefs, attended by their 
respective suites in full costume. Many of 
tkem had fought against us in the Sikh 
wars, and afterwards came to our help in 
the mutiny of 1857. The gathering took 
place in tents outside the walls, in view of 
the beautiful Badami gardens, beginning at 
8am. The Viceroy, seated on a throne of 
cloth of gold, nade the assembled potentates 
a speech in Hindostanee, telling them of 
their obligations to the Queen under British 
protection, and thanking them for the way 
they stood by the government in the hour of 
danger. He advised them to educate their 
children, even their daughters. Each prince 
‘and chief was then presented to him, 9 
ceremony which lasted three hours. .The 
highest in rank was the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, with his son, who sat on the right of 
the Viceroy. The Maharaja of Putteala 
was dressed in lavender silk, covered with 
emeralds and pearls. The Rajah of Jheend 
in white muslin, gleaming with diamonds 
and emeralds. One chief of great height 
was dressed in black and gold. A Sikh 
chief was in pure yellow. A little Nabob, 
only seven years old, behaved with as much 
composure a8 a grown man. Another chief 
was so fat that the arms of a chair were cut 
away to make room for him. The bagpipes 


of the 93rd gave especial delight to all the 
company, so much go that a piper is likely 
to be attached to many of the native courts. 


BOMBAY. 


A native gentleman, Premchund Roy- 
chund, Esq., has given £20,000 to form a 
library for the University. The telegraph 
is now open from Bushire to Teheran, and 
thence via Kurrachee, to all India. ‘The 
Bombay and Baroda Railway was opened 
on Ast Nov:, 1864. 
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BENNETT'S 
WATCHES. 


SILVER, from 5 Guineas ; GOLD, from 12 Guineas, 


GOLD CASES AND SEWELLED Quality. 


GENTLEMEN'S. Blo - 
Horizontal constructic | Ge.) Gs. 
dial, 4 holes jewelled 8] 6 
Ditto. gold dial and strong 10| 7 
Bennett’s suverior Lon 
patent Lever, jewelled . 14} 12 
Parent Lever (ie 8 
& | Ditto (English) hi 6114 |12 
SILVER CASES AND JEWELED. Quality. 
: GENTLEMEN'S. Bio 
Horizontal.coi #s.|Gs,| Gs. 
serviceable 4| 3 
Superior Let 6| 5 
Bennetv’s London-made Levers . 6) 5 
LADIEY. 
Horizontal covstruction, neat and ne 
tif 
5| 4 
615 


Every Watch carefully Examined, Timed, and its Parhrinnce 
Guaranteed. 


POST-OFFICE ORDERS, PAYABLE AS UNDER, WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


3ENNETT, 


64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONEON, E.C,; 


AND AT THE 


CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL. . 


[45-Lo. 
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-ALLSOPP’S 
EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
AND STOUT, 


BOTTLED EXPRESSLY FOR EXPORTATION BY 


FREDERICK FRIEND AND ©CO., 
11, King William Street, London, E.C, 


AGENTS : 
MALTA .....40.-...046 Mr. John Rose. 
ALEXANDRIA... ,, John Corlett. 


KUBRACHEE......Messrs. Finlay and Co. 


BOMBAY .. » Cardwell, Parsons, and Co. 
MADBAS .. » Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, and Co. 
CALCUTTA » Gladstone, Wyllie, and Co. 


+ a Peirce, Leslie, and Co. 
COLOMBO ........... » Wilson, Ritchie, and Co. 
MAURITIUS ....... Mr. J. A. Guthrie. 


BANGOON ... Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie, and Ce. 
PENANG ........000 »  Nairne and Co. 
SINGAPORE ...... »  @. Armstrong and Co. 
- BATAVIA............ » Morgan, Melbourn, and Oo, 


» Martin, Dyce, and Co, 
» 8. 8. Walker and Co. 
» 4. D. Brown and Co. 
« Dow and Co, 


HONG KORG 
AMOY.... 
SHANGHAI 


{4-Lo. 
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3REAT PORTLAND ) STREET, 


PORTLAND PLA 


An outlay of many thousand pounds having been made on oo Hotel, under the 
perintendence of very eminent architects, it is now quite ¢ entitled to take rank 

the most recently erected establishments in the metropolis. The situation is 
ideniably healthy and convenient, being within an easy nce of Regent Street, 
ond Street, and the Park, and there is a most comfortable Ladies’ Coffee Room, 


A suite of fan rooms on craning: -room floor ..........20108. 6d. per Be 
Ditto, second floor, or ground floor... 8s. 6d. 
Single Rieu s 23, and 2s, 6d., secsarding to floor. Plain dinners,” 2s. 6d. ; 
hor ae 1s. extra. The entire service of the hotel is included in a charge of 
sper da A porter in attendance all night. Families or single gentlemen 
led by Tone dao or week. A Smoking Room for Gentlemen. 
3—This Hotel has for many years enjoyed the Fatronage of Families arriving from 
and proceeding to I: 


bead ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL, 


13, 14, 19, and 26, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON. 


Terms for Board and Apartments, including Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner of five courses, Tea and Coffee in the evening, 


56s. PER DAY. 
PRIVATE SITTING ROOMS, 2s. 64. 


This Hotel is almost exclusively patronised by Officers (Civil and Buiter and 
Indian Families. [se- 


———————— 
FOR FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


._ WEBB’S HOTEL, 
219 and 220, PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
(ADJOINING THE REGENT CIRCUS), 


Centrally situated between the Houses of Parliament, Government Mees, 
the Principal Theatres and Law Courts, &c. 


EXCELLENT COFFEE ROOM AND MOST CHEERFUL PRIVATE SITTING ROOMS. 
A NIGHT PORTER ALWAYS IN ATTENDANCE. 
HOT AND COLD BATHS. 
40-Lo.] JOSEPH CHALLIS, Proprietor: 


‘HATCHETT’S HOTEL, 


PICCADILLY AND DOVER STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


@0OD BEDS, GOOD LIVING, CLEANLINESS, AND COMFORT, 
; COMBINED WITH MODERATE CHARGES. 
PORTER UP ALL NIGHT. WARM BATHS. 
SERVANTS CHARGED IF DESIRED. 
CELEBRATED FOR THE SALE OF CHOICE WINES. 


[eee 
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Ditto, for Two Perso: 


Drawing Room, with Bed 
including lights. 


Ditto, Second Floo1 
The improvements in the Hotel that have been for months in progress, and now come 
Neted, comprise a New Entrance, Noble Hall, Wide, Tights ead mmodious Staircases 
nd Passages throughout the Building—extra Drawing-Room Suites, numerous Closets,’ 
_savatories, &c., and the Establishment now consists of upwards of One Hundred Rooms. 


A NIGHT WATCHMAN ENABLES VISITORS TO BE ATTENDED TO AT ANY HOUR, 


ihe Hotel is much patronised by Families arriving from India and Southern Europe, to whom’ 
| its vicinity to the South Western Railway is a great desideratun.  [4-Lo. 


358 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


~DUNSFORD’S 
CLARENCE HOTEL, 


254, STRADA REALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1824.” 


T=, CELEBRATED HOTEL is situated in the centre of Malta, looking 
into the Main Street, and overlooking the Palace Library and -Victoria 
Gardens. Particularly adapted for the Residence of Invalids. The New Coffee 
Room is the largest in Malta. Cleanliness and moderate charges strictly 
attended to. 

A Table d’Hote every evening at Six o’clock. 


Particular attention paid to Passengers’ orders upon the arrival of each Steamer. 


Comfortable and respectable accommodation for 2nd class. 
46-Lo.J Mrs. J. DINNING, Proprictress. 


CHAPMAN'S | 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


TEA ORNS, ‘ 


_ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE SERVICES, 
‘FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, ¢. 

"78, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 

ae) LONDON, Ww- 


[28-La. 
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Persons going Abroad should Copy their Letters, &c., by 


WEDGWOOD’S 


PATENT MANIFOLD WRITER. 


_ From 2 to 10 Fac-similes may be produced at One Writing; 


Damping and Pressing entirely avoided. Price from 10s. 


Wedgwood’s Metallic and other Despatch Boxes, fitted with Copying 
Apparatus, complete from £2 2s. . 


Russia Leather Dressing Cases and Toilette Bags, with superior Locks 
and Fittings, from 25s. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 
3, CORNHILIT, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Gratis and Post Free. [Bl-Le. 


CAUTION! 
ELLWOOD’S 


PATENT AIR-CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS. 


CAUTION,—The Patentees having established the validity of their 
Patent, in an action tried on the 20th and 2Is* days of June last, in the 
‘ourt of Common Pleas at Westminster, in which Ellwood and another, 
if No. 4 Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, in the Soren 


‘having, on the 15th day of Novewber instant, 
ts? application for = New Trial, with Costs to be paid by the 
endauis; We the undersigned Solicitora for the sald Plaintiffs, do 
give ation to all Manufacturers, Dealers in, and Sellers of Hate, 
or Helmets tuat we are instructed to proceed by Suit in Obancery 
net all persons so wanufacturing. dealing in, or selling Hats, Capa, oF 
constructed on the principle of ‘‘ELLWoou’s PaTenr AIR- 
& HAT,” unlers the rious consent of the Patentess be: 
ne time the Plaintiffs reserve to themzelves the right of taking 
ngs ogainst prior Infringers. 


Solicitors f M rn wiiwood and ret Gre Chante Bie Southwark, 
olicitors for tease, El Fons 24, Grea 
Patentees for Air-Chamber Hats and Helmets. 


JOHN ELLWOOD & SONS, 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 


Patentees for Air-Chamber Hats. 


QAUTION —Wo Air-Chamber Hats or Helmets are genuine urless they bear the above stam; 
either Ellwood and Son’s or the seller's name in the ‘shied. r ere 


oy FOR INDIA Ros 


Head fram to 
Dated this 17tn day of Novembe 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 301s AUGUST, 1851. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,260,000; RESERVED FUND, £252,000, 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq.—Crareman. 
AM SCOTT BINNY, Esy.—Dsrury-CHarpMan. 


* JAMES BLYTH, ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Esq. 
JOHN LEWIS BONTOTE, Esq. LESTOCK ROBERT REID, Esq. 
WILLIAM WALTER CARGILL, Esq. PAYRICK FRANCIS ROBERTSON, Esq. 

CHARLES J. F, STUART.—Cuizr Manacer 


PATRICK CAMPBELL.—Sus-ManaceR. 


BANKERS. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


AGENTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Mz. R. DUNDAS CAY, 28, 8t. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
AGENTS IN IRELAND, 
PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. THE NATIONAL BANK. 


HEAD OFFICE—THREADNEEDLE mei LONDON (E.C.) 


BANKS, BRANCH (CIES. 
BOMBAY, | MADRAS, MAURITIUS, AND AGEK KONG, MELBOURNE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, SINGAPORE, SHANGHAI, SYDNEY. 


‘The Corporation grant drafts, and negotiate or collect bills, payable at the above places, on terms 
which may be ascertained at their office; they also issue circular notes and letters of credit for the use 
of travellers by the Overland Route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with India and the Colonies, make investments in 
the public funds and of ritish and Foreign securities, and receive pay, pension, dividends, and 

« interest, free of charge to constituents. 

‘They ‘also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, repayable (in one sum) at a notice of 10 days, and 
allow interest thereon at 1 per cent. below the Bank of England's minimum rate of discount—rising 
and falling therewith,—but not going below 2 or rising above 5 per cent. Deposits subject to longer 
Rotices of withdrawal, or for fixed terms, generally bear higher rates. 

Applications for the sanction of the Directors to credits established by firms here in favour of parties 
abroad must be sent in not less than three days before despatch of the mail, otherwise they will be 
deferred until the mail following. Bills for collection in India and the Colonies, and other transactions 
fnvolving correspondence by the Overland Mails, also applications for drafts, are required to be sent in 
‘one clear day before the day of despatch, 

‘The Corporation undertake the sate custody of Indian and Colonial Government paper, shares in the 
capital stock of the Government banks, and other local stocks, and draw interest and dividends on the 
ame as they fall due, on the following terms:— 


If to be renaitted through the .. Without charge, 
If to be paid in India of the Col a comilion i be cinrpa ot TL TL Tl Wath per eent. 
Gn zeturn of transfer of Government paper or ahare oarti of, td on paring aun per ont 

the such in India or the ies, si will be charged of 
gn dalvery of Government paper, do. fur the purfeso of administration and re-derotit., A fo of Bal. 
tale of Government paper: Hac, the proceeds of whioh are to be rem 
‘through the Corporation» sro to bo remittel} No charge, 


(On investments in Government, other stock, th chase money and interest 
Sere are amend paper other ee path ners} Nocharge. 


also make th 
rey, = Haglan necessary registry of Indian Government loan notes, 80 as to obtain payment of 


B.—Powers of attorney and other forms are rapelbed at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 
FA GARGILL, SEoretary. 


tendon, May, 181 
ee [52-Lo. 
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{| ASTATIC BANKING CORPORATION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £500,000. 


‘s HEAD OFFICE, No. 4, LOMBARD STREET. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


FRANCIS BOYKETT, Esq.... Chairman, (Messrs, TrxoTHy Wier & Co.) 

yg JOHN A. RUSSELL, aq, ... Deputy-Chairman, (Moser. Gurr & Cours, and Gurr & Co., Bombay.) 
THOMAS CARDWELL, Esq. (Messrs. T. CARDWELL & Co., & CanpwExt, Pansoxs & Co., Bombay.) 
CHARLES A. FEARON, Esq. (Messrs. Franon & Co., late of Messrs. Avausrivs Hzanp & Co., China) 
WILLIAM MAITLAND, Esq. (Messrs. M'Kit1or, Srzwanr é& Co,, Calcutta.) 

{ COMMITTEE IN BOMBAY. 

The Hon. MICHAEL H. SCOTT. ...  (Mesers, Rrrcats, Srevanr, & Co.) 

ri ROBERT HANNAY, Esq... «1. (fcsers, Geer & Co.) 

i COWASJEE JEHANGHIER, Esq. 

“ GENERAL MANAGER, 

* HARRY JOHN, Esq. (Late Agent at Bombay, Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China,) 


gs F. W. LAWRENCE, Esq., Sub-Manager. 
i 
BANKERS. 
by THE BANK OF ENGLAND. i THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
i 
AGENTS IN IRELAND, AGENTS IN SCOTLAND, 
{ THE NATIONAL BANK. i] THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY. 
y : BROKERS. SOLICITORS. 
, Messrs. FOSTER & BRAITHWAITE. Hy Messrs. FRESHFIELDS & NEWMAN. 
: AUDITORS. 


Messrs. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & Co. 


Agencies and Branches are established at Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Ceylon, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai. 

‘The Corporation grant Drafts and negotiate Bills of Exchange, payable at the above places, issue 
Letters of Credit, and conduct every description of Banking business connected with the East. They 
effect the purchase and sale of Indian Securities, the receipt of Dividends, &c., and undertake the safe 
custody of Securities. They also receive Deposits, beating interest, for fixed|period, Rates of Interest 

¥ and Exchange may be ascertained at the Head Office. [4l.-Lo 


36! ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND OHINA, 


HEAD OFFICE—20, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £800,000. 


RESERVE FUND. £105,000. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS.—1864-5: 
THOMAS ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Esq., M.P., CHatrway, 


JOHN ALLAN, Ese. JOHN JONES, Esq. 
PETER BELL, Esq. W. 8. LINDSAY, Esq, MP. 
JAMES FRASER, Esq. DONALD McLACHLAN, Esq. 
WILLIAM MACNAUGHTAN, Ese. 
MANAGER. eecssssesseeeenceneenen .G. U. ADAM,Ese. SECRETARY.........00002.0- C. STEWART, Esq. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CITY BANK. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Bompar. KURRACHEE. Caxcurta. Ranqoox. SINGAPORE, Batavia. 
Hona Kone. SHANGHAI. HanKow. [29-Lo. 


CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE, 
EAST INDIA AND COLONIAL OUTFITTERS, 


11, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 
‘Complete Equipments and Outfits, 


For Ladies, Gentlomen, and Families, Military and Naval Officers, and all other persons, either inthe 
Civil or Military Service, are supplied, of the best quality and at the lowest prices for cash. 


ESTIMATES, 


Shewing the entire cost of OUTFIT and PASSAGE, either by the CAPE or OVERLAND, will be 
farnished on application. 


BAGGAGE CAREFULLY PACKED AND SHIPPED, 


Either in the Docks or at Southampton; and 
CABINS FITTED AND FURNISHED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
Regulation, Overland, and Bullock Trunks, Travelling and Cabin Bags, 
And every other requisite for the OVERLAND Jounner, or for TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


No. 11, WIGMORE STREET, 
ESTABLISHED 1792. [53-Le. 
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S. HODGKINSON & SON, 


TAILORS AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND SHIRT MAKERS, 


AND ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IMPROVED 


BELT-BAND DRAWERS, 


CELEBRATED _ : 
For that precision of cut so essential to the fit 
of Trowsers, the comfort of equestrians, and of 


gentlemen inelined to corpulency. | nae 
4s, ; MANUFACTORY: 
15. 
Threadneedle at: Wormwood Street, 
London Bridge Station. LCNDON. 
TAILORING. 
‘This department is under the SHIRTS. 


direction of efficient men, who 
havehad considerable practice in 
London and Paris. The Stock 
consists of the Newest Goods fur 
the Season, in Trowsers and 
Waistcoat Materials; also, some 
of the choicest West’ of England 
Coatings; Dressing Gowns in 
great variety, 


BRACES. 
Berlin, India-Rubber, &c., Tn- 
Yentors of the Self-adjusting 
Brace Ena for supporting the 
‘Trowsers and Drawers indepen- 
dently of each other. Prices, 3. 
er pair, 


UMBRELLAS. 


Silk, Alpaca, and Gingham, on 
Patent Paragon, or solid Pratnen, 
with Pimento. ‘Orange, “iyrtle, 
Coffee.fand other sticks, Bamboo 
and Partridge Canes. 


PORTMANTEAUS 


Of ev 


SolidLeatherExpanding,Cousier, * 


and Ladies’ Leather Bugs, 


RUGS. 


A large Stock of Railway Wra 
Pers, Scotch Plaids, &. Choice 
For’ Carriuge Rugs und uot 
Muss 


Extract from the “Frerp,” June 18th, 1 

“Hoperson's Drawers.—In answer to 
respecting Messrs. Hodgkinson's Drawers, I 
years, and have found them to be more comf¢ 
and I would advise ‘ Corpulent’ 


Long-Cloth, Linen, Flannel, and 
Bilk-and-Wool of the best work 
and miateria}s, Fit in all cases 
guaranteed. A Drers Shirtmade 
to measure ina few hours. @he 
newest shapes in Collars of the 
best. Irish Linen, The strictest. 
attention will be paid to special 
orders from gentlemen who prefer 
their own shapes. 


HOSIERY. 
UnderShirts, Drawers, Hore and. 
Hal , in Cotton, . 


colours and substances, Buck, 
‘Thread, Silk, Cloth, &c. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Silk, Irish and French Cambric. 
‘The newest designs in coloured 


borders, 
CRAVATS. 


Scarves, Ties, &c., of every pat- 
tern and shay 


864, 


‘Corpulent’s’ inquiry in the ‘Frexp' of May 22th, 
beg to say that I have now worn them for the last four 
able in every respect than any I had previously worn, 
to give them a trial."—Luxe ADDINGTON. 


Messrs. Hodgkinson’s extensive connections in India, China, and the Colonies, 
whence orders constantly arrive, enable them to provide such articles as are best 
adapted to the requirements of each particular climate. All garments made of the 
best and most durable materials, and every attention paid to the cut and manu- 
facture. Orders from abroad, accompanied by)a remittance or satisfactory 
reference in London, will be promptly executed. [48-Lo. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE 
INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


“STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 
CARRYING HER MAJESTY’S MAILS, 


Start from SOUTHAMPTON for the undermentioned Ports as follows :— 


FOR GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, CEYLON, 
MADRAS, CALCUTTA, the STRAITS, and CHINA, 


ON THE 47a AND 20rn OF EVERY MONTH, AT 1 P.m.* 


For GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
BOMBAY, 


ON THE 127TH AND 27rm OF EVERY MONTH, AT 1 P..* 


For MAURITIUS, KING GEORGE’S SOUND, 
MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY, 


ON THE 20rn OF EVERY MONTH. AT 1 p.m." 


MARSEILLES TO MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA, 


THE COMPANY'S STEAMERS ARE DESPATCHED FROM 


MARSEILLES TO MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA, 


ON THE 5rx, 12ru, 20TH, anp 28rx OF EVERY MONTH, AT 7 «.x.,2 in connection 
with the Southampton Packets for 


INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


For further information and tariffs of the rates of passage money, frei 
&o., apply at the Company’s offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.O. ; 
Oriental Place, SOUTHAMPTON ; to Messrs, ITTMANN & SON, Rotter- 
dam ; to Messrs, PRITCHARD & MONNERON, 4, rue Rossini, PARIS ; 
orto Messrs, R. GOWER & Co., MARSEILLES. 

4 Wen the i 0th, 18th or 26th Cf the month alls gn 8 Sunday, tho Marseilles portion of the Overiamd 

Eetvaritig Toth, Sa nah ek Plowing day, and the Steamers are despatched trom Marsailles at 78.m.om 


ieee 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL.—ESTABLISHED 1800. 
6. Guar} FREDK. JAMES. (us. ter usar 


OVERLAND TRUNKS, 


BOUND WITH IRON, from £2 14s, the pair. 


PACKING BULLOCK 
CASES TRUNKS 
LINED WITH AND 
TIN AIR-TIGHT 
oR 3 
Zine, IN BOXE 
FOR FOR 
INDIA INDIA. 


JAMES’S NEWLY INVENTED 
AIR-TIGHT TIN BOXES, 


BEING OF THE BEST MANUFACTURE, ARE THE 
STRONGEST. CHEAPEST, AND BEST ADAPTED FOR 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 


From 15s. to 50s. each. 


A large assortment of Solid Leather Portmanteaus ; Improved Leather Bags, with 
Square Openings; Ladies’ Hand Bags, &c.; Dress and Bonnet Boxes; also 
the Newly Invented Railway and Continental Trunks, with Round and Flat 
Tops, very Strong and Light. 


226, OXFORD STREET, 
NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 
N.B—-TRUNKS AND PORTMANTEAUS REPAIRED OR EXCHANGED. 
(Lo. 
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BATTY AND CoO., 


ExXPoOonRZ OxrLwaEN, 
PRIZE MEDALLISTS IN 


lp 


LONDON, 1862. 
16 & 16, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 


BATTY and Co., Manufacturers of Pickle, Sauces, Bottled Fruits, 
Jams, Jellies, &c., 


Beg to call the notice at Travellers and Residents in India to the superior quality of all articles supplied 
ion 


ment i the difficulty of obtaining provieions during such journeys rendering the requirements 
mentioned ai clatels necessary to the healt ard comfort damne and Jellies, in tage jest Soups, in 
eee arene ot Beck ump Steaks, and Musion Chops, Preserved Gao of all Kinds: Onire Poot 
Jeli, in bottles, Biscuits of all desriptions, In tins, Syrups and Raspberry Vinegar, for‘cooling and 


OUTFITS FOR INDIA, 
CHINA, AND THE COLONIES, 


J AME Ss Se 4 Ee 'E'ss, 
82, WALLBROOK, CITY, LONDON. 


BEST MATERIALS: 
Despatch, Economy, and careful packing of Outfits for all parts of 


INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES. 


No House can do better for parties requiring Outfits than the above; as the 


Proprietor has for many years devoted his especial attention to this Trade, and 
given universal satisfaction. 


Great care observed in the Shipment of Goods. 


Foll instructions for Self-Measurement forwarded free of expense, on application. 
‘= AllOrders forwarded will receive Prompt attention, and be punctually dispatched_ 
(60-Lo. 
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GUNS FOR INDIA. 


DOUBLE GUNS, BREECH. LOADERS, DOUBLE RIFLES, 


PATENT REVOLVERS, IMPROVED AIR CANES, &c., &c. 

SUPERIOR DOUBLE FOWLING PIECES in Cases, and Apparatus complete, 
‘Ten‘to ‘Thirty-five Guineas. 

IMPROVED BREECH LOADERS, the most perfect and safest Guns ever 
introduced, to load with cartridges gpntaining the entire churge. Prices, 
Twenty to Thirty-tive Guinea ases complete. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE kJ 'S, for Rook, Rabbit, and Sea-Iow! Shooting, 
small calibres, in great vari 

IMPROVED DOUBLE RU 
good Sporting Rifles, cai 


'S of Enfield bore, Twelve Guineas and upwards ; 

ying Government Cartridge. 

BREECH AND MUZZLE LOADING DOUBLE RIFLES, for large game, in 
ample variety: calibres one to four ounces; conical stecl-tipped Bullets, Shells, 
ée., carefully shot and sighted at the usual Sporting Ranges, Prices, Twenty 

nineas and wpwar 

; DOUBLE AND SINGLE RIDING GUNS AND CARBINES, for Hunters, 

excellent patterns, at moderate prices, 

Re COLONEL JACOB'S RIFLES, for explosive shells. 

PATENT REVOLVERS.—All the approved systems of these efficient Arms in 

complete, or with leather holsters. 

with Pump and Apparatus, from 65s. 

SALOON PISTOLS AND RIFT Price Lists forwarded. 


Orders packed and shipped, or forwarded overland, without delay 
or trouble to purchasers. Remittances direct per Bank Bills. 
Also through any of Messrs. Wheatley & Co.’s Agents in India, 
China, Australia, &c.. see page preceding Index. 


E. M. REILLY & Co. 
GUN MAKERS, 502, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, 215, NEAR REGENT OIRCUS. (21-Lo. 


UMBRELLAS AND SUNSHADES, 


Suitable for all Foreign Markets and the Colonies, 
Are supplied to Shippers on the most favourable terms, by 


JOHN MORLAND AND SONS, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 


50, EASTCHEAP, LONDON BRIDGE, CITY. 


SILK, ALPACA, GINGHAM, STEEL FRAMES, CANES, FITTINGS, AND ALL KINDS 
OF MATERIALS FOR THZ TRADE, 


OILED AND JAPANNED SILK AND) CAMBRIC, (85Lo0. 


GUNPOWDER. 
JOHN HALL & SON 


(FAVERSHAM AND LONDOW), 


Beg todirect the attention of Gentlemen residing in India and the East, either in 
Military or Civil capacities, to the Gunpowder of their manufacture, which hes been 
for many years so highly esteemed throughout the United Kingdom, and is almost 
equally well known in the East. 


REGULAR SUPPLIES 


ARE PERIODICALLY 


FORWARDED TO THE INDIAN PRESIDENCIES, 


AS WELL AS TO 
SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, & HONG KONG. 


For Field Sports, where the utmost strength, cleanness, and quickness are so desirable, 
they recommend 
THE 


RIFLE GUNPOWDER 


(Packed in Red Japanned 'Plasks), 
THE FAVOURITE AMMUNITION OF INDIAN SPORTSMEN. 


Other sui cheaper descriptions of Messrs. Hall and Son’s Gunpowder, of the highest 
quality of their class, are also sold throughout the East. 


OFFICE: 23, LOMBARD-ST., LONDON. 


N. B.—Imitations of Mei 


ssrs. Tall and 
‘Wentiomen are cautioned, and Son's Flask Canisters are attempted, against which 


[54-Lo. 
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. PARKER, FIELD, & SONS, 


ARE NOW MANUFACTURING THE 


ENFIELD RIFLE AND CARBINE 


FOR HER MAJESTY'S WAR DEPARTMENT; 
AIsO 
i DOUBLE BARREL RIFLES AND RIFLED CARBINES, 
CARRYING THE GOVERNMENT AMMUNITION. 
IMPROVED REVOLVING PISTOLS. 


° IMPROVED LOAD AT BREECH ARMS AND FOWLING PIECES. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AND RIFLES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
AIR GUNS. 


PARKER, FIELD, & SONS, 
RIFLE MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, HIS LATE B.H. THE PRINOE 
CONSORT, THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY, &e., &o, 


No..238, HIGH HOLBORN; 
MANUFACTORY: 58, Mansell Street, Mmories, London. _ 
iy SSTABLIGEED 100 REARS OR ioe. 


870 _ ADVERTINEMENTS. 


CAUTION. 


CHLORODYNE. 


IN CHANCERY. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne—That the statements of. the 
Defendant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that 
they had been sworn to. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated 
that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Fimes, 
July 13, 1864, The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, 
calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action ot 
the secretions of the Lar ner ae creating any of those unpleasant results attend- 
ing the use of opiam. Olid and young may take it at all hours and times when 
requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful 


cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great 
quantities in the following diseases :— 


Cholera, Dysentery, Diarrhwa, Fevers, Ague, Rheumatism, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. : 

From Dr. Mowreomerr, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘' Chlorodyne is most valuable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery: toit I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen 
months’ severe fering, and when all other medicines had failed.” 

From W. Vessativs Perticeew, M.D.—'I have no hesitation in stating that Ihave never met with 
any medicine 20 efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrbosa, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From the Rev. 8. C. Aire, Cornwall.—‘ Sir,—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases 
of illness amongst my Ferret, neigbbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In 
diarrhosa it has never failed in one single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even 
confirmed rheumatism, it has almost invariably given relief. In the almost numberless.cases of con- 
sumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, it afforded ease, which the sufferers could 
obtain from nothing else. I have also fonnd very great benefit from its use myself, ard am now able 
to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developed phthisis.” 

From Dr. M‘Gaigor Ciort, late on Stasf.—" It'is'a most valuable medicine,” Rane 

From Dr. Ginson, Army Medical Btaff, Calcutta —' Two ddses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

CAUTION—To. avoid spurious compounds, ‘or ‘imitations of “Chlorodyne,” 
always ask for “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that 
his name is on the Government Stamp. ° 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


= Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell 
ws Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. {61-Lo. 
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SARSAPARILLA.. 
WILKI NSON’S “A superior prepaid, that may 


LATE f always be relied on."—Sin AsTLEY 
BRIDGE’S Ble ][ |) com 
ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF “We are in every respect satisfied 
RED JAMAICA with it," Lancer, 
SARSAPARILLA, 


IN PINTS, HALF-PINTS, AND 
QUARTER-PINTS. 


To those who reside or are about to reside 
following : 


“Trecommend Bridge's Sarsaparilla." 
—Dr. Jamis Jounson. 


“Latterly, in consequence of much 
debility subsequent to Cholera, I have 
freely used your preparation myself, 
with complete benefit and success.""—J. 
Porrr, M.R.C.8. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
The Public are cauthoned against cheap preparations of Sarsaparilla, which, instead of being what 
they profess, are nothing more than a decoction of common sweetened with Molasses, and fisvoured 

American Winter Green. The genuine has “THomas WILKINSON (late Burwer & Co.), 270, 

Regent Street, London,” engraved on each bottle. 

QUINTESSENCE oF JAMAICA GINGER 4 AND CAMOMILE. 
Ginger has long been deservedly known as an excellent domestic medicine, and combined with camo- 
mile, it is the most efficient stomachic tonic known, for ed the the ginger sell relieves the stomach from 
distension and flatulency, arising from im, strengthens the coats of the 
stomach, and by that means gives it a healthy an inviocatieg sone 80 Higuiy ConcentRarep 18 
THIS PREPARATION, IT 18 UNIMPAIRED BY AGE OR CLIMATE, AND WELL ADAPTED FOR EXFORTATION. 

NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


AGREEABLE SEIDLITZ POWDER, 

In One Bottle, protected by a Casc, with Measure and Spoon included. 
‘The advantage this Preparation possesses over ordinary Compounds is the perfect combination of the 
solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring in Ons Compounp Powper. It is very agreeable to the palate, 
and, by a chemical process, more active than those prepared in the usual way (mixing two powders 
together), and saves much trouble. It is well adapted for Exrortation, or 7 Teayeuiees by 1D Or 
Sza, being unimpaired by Acg or Oumar a fe an agreeable effervescing draught to allay 

fever an it 


ABOMATIC TINCTURE OF QUINOIDINE, 
For the prevention of Fever, Intermittent or Remittent, Ague and other effects of Malaria, No pérson 
exposed to the infuencs or predisposin paral oC Sos ee toa ee 

ly, the sy become impregnated x ip rendered proof against 

THE ABOVE PREPARATIONS ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS WILKINSON (late Wilkinson, Bridge, and Oo.) 
CHEMISTS, de, 
270, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


AGENTS.—Bomsar: Treacher and Co.; Rogers and Co. Pooxa: and co ‘Treacher and Co. 
Kurracuge: Bud and Hughes (late "Treacher and Co.); Walter Meiklejohn. Korrgg; Budgett 
and Hughes (late Treacher and Co.) Caxcurra: Bathgate ‘and Co., Old Court House Street; F. 
Browne and Co., Old Court House Street. Mapas: Oakes and Co. Exchange Hall. Cotouno: 
D'Esterre, Medical Hall; O'Halloran Brothers, Apothecaries’ Hall. Kawpy: Trowell and 
Fra ante Hall; D’ ‘Esterre, Medical La pout, DE Gatie: C, J, Piters. durcarens: R Lite, 

the,Dispensary. Hone Kone: J. Roberts and Co, Smanquat: H. Foggs apd Co. {56-Lo. 


A Pint Bottle is equal to 
Three Gallons of the ordinary = 
preparations. 
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TRAVELLERS 


RESIDENTS 
IN . IN Didihe 


WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 


ROWLAND’ S KALYDOR 


cooling and refreshing to the Complexi f langour and relaxation, alla; 
rig iesieabilley, ¢ and a fmmedia hits afc cases ew Some + attending pearvenn pre hr 
cad healthfal Sane, odorifersus, send croany, effectual dlbaipates a redness, 
fan, pimples, spots, spats Seaklea, discolorations, ‘and other entaneous visitations, and rendets the oft, 
blooming. Price, 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


ELEGANT AND FRAGRANT OIL FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH, RESTORING, 
IMPROVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 


-ROWLANDS’? ODONTO, 
i : OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


6 of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering tho Breath Sweet and Pure. Price, 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLD AT 20, HATTON GARDEN, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
**ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’” ARTICLES. {30-Lo. 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, 
AND OINTMENT, 


OF THE BRITISH ‘COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold eae all pee Medicine Venders, &c., throughout INDIA, CHINA, 
~ TRPAN; ‘Ge:  {8%Le. 


wae ee apyenmememne ee 88 
DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, &c. 


THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE ESSENCE, 


[Te MOST SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED AND MOST POWER- 

hae FUL SUT ees Nipite a £VER INTRODUCED, seetares i; thet neeual condition all 
secretions on te fect health depends,. ic for debility of 

nd from fla containing: song ether ingredientar PEPSINE end PHOSPHATE OF SODA, will 

prove highly beneficial to the NERVOUS and DYSPEPTIC. 


Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
SOLE AGENTS, 


MESSRS. BAUMGARTEN AND CO, 


520, OXFORD STREET, W.C., & 133a, FENOHURCH STREET, £.0., 
LONDON. 


PAMPHLETS POST FREEB- 
[25-Lo. 


LINDSEY'S PATENT TRUSS, 


SUITABLE FOR SINGLE AND DOUBLE HERNIA. 


Apes Truss consists of a plate stuffed with a light material, and a soft or 
an elastic waistbelt, by which pressure (regulatable) is applied to norm abdominal rings, by which 
any descent of Hernia is prevented on elther side. For all cases of Recent and incipient Hernia, 
Lindsey's Patent Truss is the best form of support, being at once curative and preventive. 
A Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 
MARK JOHN LINDSEY, 37, Ludgate Street, St, Paul's, London. 
Prices:—15s, 6d., 21s. 6d., 968. 6d., Bis. 6d; postage, 1s, 8d. 


LADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING BANDS, 


For use before and after Accouchement; admirably adapted for giving efficient support with 
EXTREME LIGHTNESS, 2 point little attended to in the comparitively clumsy contrivances 
and fabrics hitherto employed. Instructions for measurement, with prices, post free. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, «c., 


For VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price from 5s, cotton; 7s. 6d. silk. 


Only address—MARK JOHN LINDSEY, 
37, LUDGATE STREET, £,C,. LONDON. 


Wholesale and for Exportation, Maker to various London Ltstitutions. —_[19-L- 


UB 
PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


Y their process, which is nted, the Pure White Zinc Paint is cheaper 
than White Lead. It is the most durable and beautiful paint known, and does not stain or discolor. 
In all climates it is superior to other Paint for the inside and outside of Houses, Ships, Lighthouses, 
Iron Roofing, and Bridges. 
Those direful maladies, Paralysis and Painter's Colic, which destroy health and entail suffering and 
misery on posterity, will be entirely avoided. Apartments may now be immediately occupied without 
danger. It is entirely free from any poisonous or pernicious property. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


Some Paint Grinders have been selling Zinc Paint adulterated with Sulphate of Barytes, in pro- 
Fortions varying from ten to thi per cent. No workman can produce good work with such 
a ase whos Rave obtained Hubbuck's Patent White Zinc Paint, will never willingly use any other Paint 
wr their best’ 
on prevent the prejudice which the jaferior article must produce, each cask of pure White Zinc Paint 


“HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT.” 


THOMAS HUBBUCK & SON, 
WHITE LEAD, OIL, PAINT, AND VARNISH WORKS, 


24, LIME STREET, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

“ Among other tests to which it has been subjected, has been that of painting the hold of a sugar 
vessel, which, after a voyage to St. Kitt's and back, is found, after washing, to be as white as the first 
day the paint was applied.""—John Bull, Sept. 14th, 1850, 

“For public schools, and all rooms occupied by children, there will now be no excuse for using 
poisonous paints. Parents have remarked that their children, on returning from the country to 
newly painted houses, have suffered in health. The reason is evident: the breath extracts the poison 
from ite Lead, even after the paint is dry, and the lungs draw in the deadly vapour.”"—Wesleyan 
‘Times, August 5th, 1850. 


HUBBUCK’S ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINTS, 


wonther and open can tney goon become extrenry hard doruot bate and ae very durshie, 
‘They are made of Stone, Slate, Copper, White, Blue, Green, or any other Color that is desired. 
HUBBUCK’S PALE BOILED OIL, 
For White and Light Paints, a quick, hard, and certain drier. Has less color than Raw Linseed OtL. 
HUBBUOCK'S ANTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION 


For Coating Iron and Wood Ships' Bottoms: a preservative against fouling and corrosion. This 


Composite: for immediate use, and obviates the waste of carrying unmixs Oils, 
Driets, do. Itt also applicable to all the purposos of other Panta f pepe 


PAINTS AND OILS PROPERLY PACKED FOR EXPORTATION. (56-Lo. . 
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Toall who seck the Best, and value high quality above economy of price, 
BUuUEHo ww ’ss 


“INDIA” FIELD GLASS 


Ts recommended. New.—Most perfect and powerful.—Extremely light. 
Full aise, Aluminium, 18 & 20 guineas; Smaller, 10, 14, & 16 guineas, cash prices. 


2°. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


* Forelgn orders, with remittances, direct to the makers, or through Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill? 
or Grindlay and Co., Parliament Street, London. (68-Lo. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


TDISEUTABLE Remedies for Bad Legs, Old Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers. 
If used according to directions given with them, there fs to Wound, Bad Leg, Ulcerous Sore, or 
Bea Breast, howover obstinate or long standing, but will yield to thelr curative properties. Numbers 
of persons who have been patients in several of the large Hospitals, and under the care of eminent 
Surgeons, without deriving the slightest benefit, have been thoroughly cured by Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills. For Glandular Swellings, Tumours, Scurvy, and Diseases of the Skin, there is no medicine 
7 that ean be weed with #0 good elect, In fuct, in the worst forms of discase dependent upon the condi- 
tion of the blood, these medicines are irresistible. [88.-Lo. 
ce 


INDIA (NOW READY.) 


BRADSHAW’S 
THREE PRESIDENCIES OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 


Each Presidency forming of itself a complete and separate Handbook, with Maps, 
Town Plans, Polymetrical Distance Tables, &c., neatly bound in Cloth, 
Price Ten Shillings each, 2s follows :. 


BRADSHAW’S HAND-BOOK TO THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY 
_ &nd the. Western Provinces of India, with a splendid steel engraved Map of the Presidency. 


BEADSH AW'S HAND-BOOK TO THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY . 
with a splendid steel engraved Map of the Presidency. 


BRADSHAW’S HAND-BOOK TO THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
and the North Western Provinces of India, with a splendid steel engraved Map of the Presidency. 


and River, Travellers’ Bungalows, Territories, Civil, Military, and Naval Stations, Elecris ‘Telegraphs, 
Railways, Steam Navigation, Dawka, Tappal Stations, Post Offices, Bazaars, Towns, Villages passe 
) through, with atersely condensed description of the Beymology, Sup Superficial Contents, ‘Physical charsc- 
} teristics, Mountaing, Rivers, Zoology, Commerce, Popt Manners, Revenue, Religion, History, and 
Antiquities of the Indian Territories, &. 
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“RDVERTISEMENTS, ; 
JOHN W. SHARPUS, 
and'50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HINA AND GLAS 


any 


rab 


“a 


3S ROOMS. 


MINTON’S 
CHINA IN ALL ITS VARIETIES ; 
AN MARBLE CLASSIC ORNAMENTS; 


CELEBRATED EARTHENWARE ; 


‘CHINA, BOHEMIAN VASES, TOILETTES, 
4g AND GLASS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ieee 
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INNER SERVICES, TEA SERVICES, 


fad. 
a4, to Dine twelve person: 2 2 0| Whitechina, gold edge. 
ait. 313 6| Neat painted band and 
$15 6} Elegant pattern, handsomely pa 
7 7 6| Splendid Services, of the most elaborate workman- 
ship and design,richlypainted and gilt, £888, tolé 14 @ 
from 25 guineas, 
D terns, expressly for India and the Colonies, GLASS DEPARTMENT, 
at the bane moderate prices. erate 
‘ Particularly neat out Wine Glasses .... 0 5 6 per dozen. 
SPESSERT SERVICES. | | Neat good strong Tumblers ssreecro 8 4 epee gomen 
a. d. - 6 
ons, inneatcoloured borders..from 1 1 0 flange Vaciety ct pattern: 193, 6 io ‘ S ver coo. 
orders and coloured wreaths..from 1 8 0| frp Ale tumblers for Is h 6d. $0 8 ACR pee depen, 
= ted borders, with gold and flowers, ‘Cnt plas and engraved 7" isto 2°96 Dee eee 
sat Porcelain .. Saupe 915 0} Custard and Jelly Glasses, 6d, to 0.20 6 per dozen, 
from 5 to 10 guineas and upwards. Gut Glass Water Jugs or © ORBLE et dosen. 
= en ee vee eet Best Glass Salts (modern shape) ”..9d. to 0 2 9 each, 
> jug. near ‘., from 012 6]. A Price Catalogue may be had on application, containing 


)RIMENT OF PATTERNS AT THE SAME 
MODERATE PRICES. 


lersfrom the Country must be accompanied with a reference or remittance. 


full description of Kitchen Requisites, Toilet Ware, Papier 
‘Trays, Cutlery, Plated Cruet Frames, Hot Water Plates 


and Dishes, aud every requisite required for furnishing, at 
extremely reduced Cash Prices, 


inner Service, to Dine 12 Persons, Torquoise and Gold, 15 Guineas. 


(18-Le, 


876 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOw READDT 


REVISED EDITIONS OF 


RE ADS Ez A o's 
TOURIST AND EXCURSION HANDBOOK 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BRADSHAWS ILLUSTRATED|BRADSHAWS (ILLUSTRATED) 
GUIDE AND GENERAL HAND-BOOK FOR HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE, with Maps, Tow 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, with Maps Plans, &c., &c. Price ba,, cloth, 


of Creat Baie to ie be Comte {BRADSHAW (ILLUSTRATED 


cloth, Ba. 6, HAND-BOOK FOR BELGIUM, the Rhine, w 
BRADSHAW'S ILLUSTRATED] Te Dave in Holland, with Maps Town Plans, 
SECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND.| 720° 6s. cloth. 

SECTION E.—Comprises » Descriptive Guide} BRADSHAW'S (ILLUSTRATED 
through London and Environs, and a comprehensive HAND-BOOK FOR THE TYROL AND VORAB! 
oad oan rere emeray vey BERG, Price 2a, 64, cloth. 
ham, Dover, Kent, South Western, 
the Brighton and South Coast Railways; the Ohan-| BRADSHAW’S (ILLUSTRATED 
pel Intands and Inle of Wight, Price Ous@billing.| HANDBOOK WOR SWITZERLAND AKI 

©,°To the above in added the Tourist and Gummer THE TYROL, with Maps, Town Fiana, &. Pris 

arrangements of all the Railways, 6s. : 

SECTION II.— Comprises » Deexiptive Golde/ BRADSHAW'S (ILLUSTRATED 


and Hand-Book to the Londoa and North Western, 
HAND-BOOK 10 PARIS AND ITS ENVIROF 
Groat Western, Bristol and Exoter, NorthandBouth| — ith sto of Paris, In, 6d. stift cover; cloth, Ss, 


Devon, West Cornwall, South Wales, West Midland, 
&e., ho, Rallways; together with Tous through |RRADSHAW'S (ILLUSTRATE) 


Ireland. Price One Shilling, : HAND-BOO! LONDON AND ITS EN’ 
ano ie are 3 nated Sie Secs nak Resuilee ONS, witsAfapot theMtropalla and the ain 
secvnenents 2 6! a Redears: 25 miles round, Price 8s, 6d., cloth; boards 9, 6 


SECTION IXI.—OComprises a Descriptive Guide 

end Hand-Book to the London and North Western, | BRADSHAW'S INVALID’S CO! 
‘North Stafford, Lancashire and Yorkshire (Western PANION TO THE CONTINENT, compris 
Section), Ayrshire, Caledonian, the Eallways of| General and Medical Notices of the princis 
Scotland. Guide to the English and Scotch Lakes. | Places of Resort, with appended Observations 0 


Brie Ose Saline. the Infinence of Climate, and Travelling st 
e* To the above is added the Tourist and Gummer ‘Meteorological Tables, by Dr. Epwix LER, Price: 
arrangements of all the Railways, IN THE PRESS. 


SECTION KV.—Comprises & Descriptive Guide 
and Hand-Book to the Great Northern, the Midlang} BRADSHAW’S (ILLUSTRATED 
Counties, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, HAND-BOOK TO SPAIN & PORTUGAL, wi 
Goat Hasern, Lancashir aad Yockshire (tern Splendid Maps, Town Plans,&c. Price 7a, 6d, clot 
Morth British Ratlways, £c., &e. Price One Shiling | BRADSHAW’S. (ILLUSTRATED 

“ePTo the above is added the Tourist and Summer HAND-BOOK TO ITALY, with Splendid Max 

‘arrangements of all the Railways, Town Plans, &c. Price 7s, 6d. cloth. 


LONDON :—W. J. ADAME, 59, FLEET STREET, 5.0, ; 
BRADSHAW 


45ND BLAOKLOOX, \ 
And Reshuilors and Rethoay Stations Uevuokied His Pee eee ata 


PE aS ios Sh a_i ; 


_ JOHN W. SHARPUS, 
| 49 and 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS. 


- MINTON’S 
; CHINA IN ALL ITS VARIETIES ; 
PARIAN MARBLE CLASSIC ORNAMENTS; 


3 CELEBRATED EARTHENWARE ; 
" FRENCH ‘CHINA, BOHEMIAN VASES, TOILETTES, 
‘AND GLASS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


<a 


“es 


DINNER SERVICES. TEA SERVIOES, 


GLASS DEPARTMENT. 
Bod. 

Zarticulariy nent cut Wine Glawes,....°0 8 § per doren. 
i ‘Handsome cat 1 doren. 
‘DESSERT SERVICES, rarer Nest goot strong Tuibiors ob 4 6 berdoren: 
For twelve persons in neatooloured borders..from 1°29 flange variety of P 34 Pe doe. 
Ditto, antique borders and ‘coloured wreaths. oath from 1 8 0 shape -0 8 6 per pair, 
7 A vasisty, coloured borders, with gold ers, Cut glass and 2 9 0 perpatr. 
‘on the finest Porcelain from 015 0 ‘and Jelly Glasses 920 6 per dosen, 

Ditto, ditto, soe Bia 10 loans Cut Glass Water 11 0 each, 

Gnins wresktist Set gold odes, vis. ¢ breakin Save Chines Batts ( tie 

‘oon Priop had 

VE 018 6] canoe amy cat 
a LARGE ones At Tues ‘and Dishes, aud every. fo rewuled for for furnishing, at 


‘MODERATE PRICES. extremely reduced Cash roe 
A China Dinner Service, to Dine 12 Persons, Torquoise and Gold, 15 Guineas. 
“All Orders from the Country must be accompanied with areference or remittance. (18-L 


678 ADVERTISKMENTS. 


Important to Residents, Military Messes, &c.,in India. 
TUCKER AND SON’S 


IMPROVED 


ENAMELLED PUNKAH TABLE LAMPS. 


T= celebrity which Tucker and Son’s Lamps have acquired in the 

East, for burning steadily under the Punkah or in side draughts, and brilliantly 
with any of the coarse native oils, renders eulogy unnecessary ; but having been 
enabled, by increased facilities of manufacture, very considerably to reduce the 
prices of the above favourite (but hitherto expensive) description of their lamps, T. 
& Son beg to notify the fact to the Indian Public. 

They are elegant and durable, are finished in exact imitation of many beautiful 
stones and marbles, such as Malachite, Lapis Lazuli, Serpentine, Sienna, Brocatella, 
Jasper, &c., and are not affected by heat, damp, friction, or insects; oil, spirits, or 
acids accidentally spilled, &c. The-enamel surface is so inseparable from the base 
(block slate, proverbial for its strength) that it cannot be removed except by an 
edged tool. It requires simply dusting, but if rubbed hard, it only adds a gloss to 
its appearance,—at all times cool and agreeable. 

a After ten years’ constant use and handling, these lamps are 


none the worse for wear. 

Malachite (green), Serpentine (brown), or Lapis Lazuli 
(blue), are most recommended, 

Table Lamp complete, as sketch, 72s. 

A Plainer Lamp, without the Corinthian capital, 50s. 
complete ; if with plain frosted glasses, 7s. 6d. each less. 

Orders can be sent through any merchant or East India 
Agent, or, if accompanied by a remittance, direct to 


TUCKER & SON, 
ARUNDEL LAMP WORKS, 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.c. 
ESTABLISHED) 1818. (@-Leo, 


, BY APPOINTMENT TO H.B.H. Gp mm PRINGE OF vA 


(ALLEN'S PORTMANTEAUS Ia 
AND OVERLAND TRUNKS, 


ae al 


WITH METALLIC LINING, FOR INDIA AND CHINA, 


37, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF 500 OTHER ABTICLES, POST FREE. 


. Allen’s 
Solid Leather 


3 ©«-Dressing Case, 


Allen’s 


New Oabin Bags. 


ALLEN’S 


LIGHT OVERLAND | 


TRUNK, 
WITH METALLIC LINING, 


ALLEN’S 


INDIAN DESPATCH 


BOX, 
WITH OR WITHOUT DRESSING GASE. 
LLEN’S 
NEW DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S 
NEW INDIAN BED, 
FORMED WITH TWO OVERLAND TRUNKS 


ALLEN'S 
METALLIO AIR-TIGHT 
BOX, 


7 
FOR DRESSES, BONNETS, &C, 
The above articles are confidently 


recommended as being the most com- 
PLETE YET INVENTED, 


INDIAN CANTEENS MADE TO ORDER. 


PRIZE 


Allen’s Patent 
Despatch Box Desk. 


Ladies’ Fitted 4 Bag. 


Oak Canteens, with 
Breakfast and Dinner 
Service, £9 18s, 


MEDAL AW) 
-FOR GENERAL EXGELLEN 


